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FOREWARD 


I have plcjwnro in pr(‘Keiitiug the Transactions oE the Fifth Session 
of the Indian History (longrcss. The session was memorable in a number 
of ways, for besides being held in the historicid capital of the premier 
Indian estate, it. l)roko all previous records both in the, number of registered 
meml)tirs(:177) and in the number of papers od'ertul (147 ). Moreover the session 
saw the final ratification of the Constitution of the Indian History Congress 
Association (p. 21), which put the Congress on u sonnd and permanent foot- 
ing, and also the detmiio inception of tlie work on the great History of 
India which the Indian History Congress has undertaken (p. IG). 

I regret that the Transuetions are being published fully twenty 
months after the Hyderabad Session* This was mainly due to the fact that 
in spite of all our (‘tforts, tlie press — er rather preases— in which the work 
was done failed to realise the need of performing it within the allotted time. 
As a matter of fact we had to take away our typt'seript from the first press 
at the eml of 1942 as its work was much loo slow. 

I am indebted to the Bectional .Secretaries for being good enough to 
correct the proofs of their respective sections and also for looking after the 
proofs of Section V in the absence of Dr, Yusuf Husain Khan who was atvay 
from Hyderabad while the material for his section was in the press. It is 
to be greatly regretted that in spite of all their eflorts a number of misprints 
have somehow crept in. 

I have to apologise to the members that I have not been able to give 
them any off-prints of their theses nor include any photographs connected 
with them owing the exteme shortage of printing paper in the market. 
It was also not thought possible to print all the papers in extenso, and I have 
to thank the Sectional Presidents for Indicating which of them should form 
•part of the Transactions in full and which in a summerised form. 
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December 21, 22, 23, 1941. 


Constitution of a Local Executive Committee 

It was in December 1940 that Prof. H. K. Sherwani was deputed by 
the Osmania University to Lahore, where the Fourth Session of the In- 
dian History Congress was being lield, in order to invite the next session 
of the Congress to Hyderabad, and although there were a number of in- 
vitations from other centres of learning, Hyderabad was preferred, no 
doubt owing to its central position and its historical importance. On his 
return to Hyderabad Prof. Sherwani approached the authorities, especial- 
ly Mr. Qazi Muhammad Husain, the Pro-Vice-Chaneellor, for the consti- 
tution of a small Working Committee which should act as the Executive 
of the Reception Committee and also a body to coordinate the acts of 
smaller Sub-Committees which might function. The following were 
appointed members of this Working Committee : — 

Mr, Qazi Muhammad Husain, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 

Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, Constitutional Secretary, H.E.H. 
The Nizam’s Government. 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, Director, Archaeological Departmeist. 

Mr. Qadir Husain Khan, Principal, Nizam College, 

Prof. Hanumantha Rao, Professor of History, Nizam College. 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Reader in Modern Indian History, Osmania 
University. 

Dr. I. N. Topa, Reader in Ancient Indian History, Osmania Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. A .M. Siddiqi, Lecturer in Medieval Indian History, Osmania 
University. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Local Secretary, All India Oriental Conference. 

Dr. Syed Husain, Registrar, Osmania University. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Local Secretary. 

This Committee held its first meeting on 11th February 1941, when, 
among other things, it accepted and recorded the election of the President 
and Sectional Presidents of the next session, the names of whbm had been 
formally communicated to it by the General Secretary, Dr, Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. It liad been further decided at Lahore that there might 
be a sectiop devoted to lobal hi^ery?‘ (in this e^se, Deccan pro- 



vided the Local Committee so desired, and the choice of its Sectional 
President was left to the Local Committee. The Local Committee re- 
solved that there should be a section devoted to the History of the Dee- 
can, and selected Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur as its Sectional Presi- 
dent. It may also be mentioned that originally Prof. S. H. ITodivala was 
elected President of Section IV (1526 — 1764), but he excused himself 
owing to old age and Khan Bahadur Prof. M. S. Commissariat, M.A., I.E.S, 
(Retired) was elected President in his place. 

The final panel of Presidents and Secretaries was as follows : — 


General President : — Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Annamalai 

University. 

Section 1. President: — ^Dr, H. C. Raychaudhri, M.A., Ph.D., Car- 
(Up to 711)' miehael Professor of Ancient Indian His- 

tory, Calcutta University. 


Secretary Prof. Hanumantha Rao, M.A., L.T., Profes- 
sor of History, Nizam College, Hyderabad. 


Section 2. 

(711 — 1206) President : — ^Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Litt., Professor 

of History and Director of Archaeology, 
Mysore. 


Secretary: — ^Dr. I. N. Topa, Ph.D., Reader in Ancient 
Indian History, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

Section 3. 

(;1206 — 1526) President: — ^Dr. R. P. Tripathi, M.A., D.Se., Professor 

of History, Allahabad University. 

Secretary; — ^Professor Agha Muhammad Husain, M.A., 
Professor of History, Nizam College, Hy- 
derabad. 

Section 4. 

(1526 — 1764) President ; — ^Khan Bahadur Professor M. S. Commissariat, 

M.A., I.E.S., (Retired), Bombay. 

Secretary: — ^Mr. A. M, Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B,, Lecturer in 
Medieval Indian History, Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad. 

Section 5. 

(1764 onwards) President: — ^Professor J. F. Bruce, M.A., Professor of 

History, University of the Punjab, Laliore. 

Secretary: — ^Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, D.Litt., Reader in 
Modern Indian History, Osmanki Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad. 

Section 6. 

(Dn. History) President : — ^Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, M.A., Sec- 
retary, Constitutional Affairs, H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad Deccan. 

Secretary .-—Mr. Mir Mahmud Ali, M.A., City College, Hy- 
derabad Deccan. 
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According to a resolution of tlie Working Committee an Arzdaskt 
was humbly submitted to H.E.H. The Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar to 
condescend to become the Patron of the Session, while Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir 
Akbar HydaH, President of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, was 
requested to become the Vice-Patron and Hon’ble Dr. Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur, Education and Finance Member, H.E.H. The Nizam’s Exe- 
cutive Council, was requested to become the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. His Exalted Highness was in due course, graciously pleased 
to accept the Patronage of the Session, while Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari accepted the post of Vice-Patron and Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur became the Chairman of the Reception Committee. When 
Rt. ITon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari relinquished his post to become a member 
of His Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council, his Successor, His 
Excellency Colonel Nawab Di-. Hafiz Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.B.E., LL.D., was requested to become the Vice- 
Patron. Two important changes in the constitution of the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee were effected when Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khaii was 
replaced by Dr. Tara Chand, Principal of the Kayastha Pattshala Uni- 
versity College Allahabad, on his appointment as agent to South Africa, 
and Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena of Allahabad was selected Treasurer in 
place of Prof. J. P. Bruce, resigned. The following is the full list of offi- 
cers of the Indian History Congress functioning on the eve of the Fifth 
(Hyderabad) Session: — 

Office-bearers of the Hyderabad Session. 

Patron: — His Exaj/ped Highness Lieutenant-Generao Sipah Saear, ' 
Asapjah, MuzzAFPR.\u’n Muiav Waij Mamalik, Niza^u’i. 
Muijc, Nizammu’d Doweah Nawab Sir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh. Jang, Sui^tan-ufj-Ueum, Faithfue Aeey 
OP THE British Government, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nizam op 
Hyderabad and Berar. 

Vice-Patron : — ^His Excellency Lt. Colonel Nawab Dr. Hafiz Sir Ahmad 
Said Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.B.B., LL.D., 
President of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
and Chancellor of the Osmania University. 

Chairman of the Reception Committee: — ^Ilon’ble Nawab Mehdi 
Yar Jung Bahadur, M.A, (Oxon.), Education Member 
of FI.B.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council and Vice- 
Chancellor of the Osmania University. 

Vice-Chairman of the Reception Committee: — Qazi Muhammad Hu- 
sain Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Pro-Viee-Chancellor 
of the Osmania University. 

Central Executive for 1940-41. 

President: — ^Dewan Bahadur Rajasevasakta Dr. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D.,.. F/Rl: Hist.S. etc., Madras. 
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Vice-President: — ^Dr. R. C. Majnmdar, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A., Bharata Itihasa Sanishodak 
Mandal, Poona. 

General Secretary: — Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), Princi- 
pal Kayastha Pattshala University College, Allahabad. 

Local Secretary; — ^Professor H.K. Sherwani, M.A., (Oxon.), P.R.Hist. 

S., Bar-at-Law, Head of the Department of History and 
Political Science, Osmania University. 

Assistant Secretary: — Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
Allahabad. 

Treastirer: — ^Dr. B. P. Saksena, M.A., Ph. D., Allahabad. 

Members : — Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., New Delhi. 

Dr. H. C. Rayehandhari, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

Prof. M. Habib, M.A., Aligarh. 

Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasaehari, M.A., Annamalai Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Litt., Mysore. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval, B.A., Travaneore. 

Importance of the Session. 

It was no doubt partly due to the place which H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions hold in the polity of Modern India and partly to the inherent 
importance of the Session that the Local Secretary was able to get a good 
response from scholars all over India. A Sub-Committee had been 
formed at the Lahore Session to frame rules for the Indian History Con- 
gress association with the following as members 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Elrishnaswamy Aiyangar, 

Professor H. K. Sherwani. 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

Dr. B. P. Saksena. 


and these rules were to be put up before the Hyderabad Session of the 
Indian History Congress. Even more important than this was the ques- 
tion of implementing the Lahore Resolution about the Comprehensive His- 
tory of India. The Lahore Resolution was as follows : — 

“The Indian History Congress regards the scheme for the writing 
and publication of a comprehensive History of India on scientific lines 



as feasible and entrusts its execution to a Committee consisting of the 
present and past Presidents of the Congress, and authorises it to take 
all necessary steps for the purpose. The Congress authorises the Cotn- 
mittee to ent*er into negotiations with such individuals or associations as 
it may deem necessary for promoting the above scheme.” 

It was these factors which helped to make the Hyderabad Session 
of the Indian History Congress a record one in many respects and as many 
as 147 papers were offered while 277 enrolled themselves as members. 

Local arangements. 

In order to see that the guests were comfortable and their time was 
spent in a useful luanner the following local officers were elected by the 
Local Working Committee: — 

Joint Local Secretary: — Professor Jamilur Rehman, M.A., Osmania 

University. 

Local Treasurer : — Professor Iv. C. Roy Saksena, M.A., Osmania Uni- 
versity. 

Assistant Local Secretary; — Mr. S. Sirajuddin, M.A., Osmania Uni- 
versity. 

Exhibition Secretary : — Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., 

M.F., Curator, Hyderabad Museum. 

Excursion Committee: — Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B., Osmania 

University. 

Mr. S. M. Yusuf, M.A., Assistant Dire'ctor, 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. 

Standing Executive Committee. (Local). 

Prof. Hanumantha Rao. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 

Dr. I. N. Topa. 

Mr. A. M. Siddiqi. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani 

Standing Finance Committee. (Local). 

Dr. Syed Husain. 

Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 

Prof. Wahidur Rehman. 

Prof. K. C. Roy Saksena. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

Prof. H. k. Sherwani. 
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Boarding and Lodging Committee. 

Prof. WaMdur Retman, 

Mr. Khalilur Eehman. 

Dr. I. N. Topa. 

Prof. Subba Rao. 

Mr. Latif Ahmed Faruqi. 

Prof. Jamilur Rehman, 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

Mr. Shiv Mohan Lai. 

Prof. H.K. Sherwani, 

An elaborate programme of academic functions and other matters 
was drawn up which is appended to the report. The Local Committee 
is thankful to the State Rationing BoaTd to sanction extra petrol rations 
for the Office-Bearers of the Congress as well as for the cars and buses 
which had to be requisitioned for the members, and also to the Pro-Vicc- 
Chancellor of the Osmania University for having forwarded the requisi- 
tion in toto to the Board with his recommendation. Reference must also 
be made to the ready response of men of learning and culture of ITydera- 
bad to the appeal for membership of the Reception Committee and dona- 
tions, as will be seen from the lists appended. Special thanks are due to 
Hon ’hie Sir Claude Gidney, Resident in ITyderabad, His Excellency Nawab 
Sir \hmad Said Khan Bahadur, Chancellor of the University, the late 
lamented Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, Nawab Dost Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur, Hon’bleNawab M#»hdi Yar .Tung Bahadur. Hon’ble Raja Dharam 
Karan Bahadur Asafiahi, Nawab Mehdi Jung Bahadur, TTon’ble Sir 
Theodore and Lady Tasker, Mr. and Mrs. Crofton, Hon ’bio Mr. Syed 
Abdul Aziz and others for their donations and fullest support. 

The members coming from outside the Dominions were accomodated 
in the University Hostels A and C, and were the guests of the University, 
while the President and most of the Sectional Presidents were accomoda- 
ted in the Government Guest House opposite the Public Gardens. 

It might be mentioned here that all the members were furnished with 
two booklets ; Booklet I containing a list of Office-bearers and summaries 
of papers received by the Local Secretary up to October 31 was sent to 
the members well in advance of the Session, while Booklet II containing 
the names of donors, members of the Reception Committee, members of 
the Indian History Congress and list of papers received up to December I 
was handed over to the members immediately on their arrival in Hydera- 
bad. The members' were also presented with two other books, one on 
"Some Aspects of Hyderabad” published by the Information Bureau of 
H. B. H. the Nizam’s Government and another on "Osmania University” 
by Mrs. Douglas Pulleyne. 




OFFICE bearers AND MEMBERS 



The InaugTiral Ceremony. 

A^few members of the Indian History Congress arrived on. the* 19th 
in order to be able to attend the inangnration meeting of the Indian Orien- 
tal Conference which was to lake place on the 20th of December. 
The actual session of the Indian History Congress began on the 21st of De- 
cember with the inauguration ceremony. His Excellency the Chancellor, 
who, as has been mentioned, was also the Vice-Patron of the Session arriv- 
ed at the Library of the Engineering College at 9-30 and was received by 
Ilon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro Vice-Chancellor, the Local Sec- 
retary and other Local Officers. After His. Excellency and Hon’ble the 
Vice-Chancellor, had put on their academic robes they were photo- 
graphed along with members of the Indian History Congress and the 
Volunteers. Immediately after the photograph had been taken, the mem- 
bers proceeded to the Address Hall where the inauguration of the Cong- 
ress was to take place, while a procession was formed of the following in 
the reverse order : 


Yice Patron : H. E. the Chancellor of the Osmania University. 

LEFT RIGHT 


Chairman of the Reception Com^ President Elect : 
mittee : 


Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung 
Bahadur. 

Vice Chairman of the Reception 
Committee : 

Mr. Qazi Muhammad Husain. 


Vice-President : 

Dr. S. C. Majumdar. 
General Secretary : 

Dr. Tarachand. 
Sectional Presidents : 
Dr. Ray-Chaudhri. 
Dr. Tripathi. 


Professor Bruce. 

Other members of the Central Exe- 


cutive ; 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Prof. M. Habib. (Absent)': 

Other members of the Local Exe- 
cutive : 


Yaz!d|ini. 



Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari. 

«» 

President, 1940-1941. 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar. 
Vice-President : 

Professor D. V. Potdar.r 
Local Secretary : 

Professor H. K. Sherwanl. 
Sectional Presidents : 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Khan Bahadur Prof. Commissa- 

nat'. 

Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur. 
Other Members of the Central Exe- 
cutive : 

Dr. B. P. Saksena. 

Dr. S. N. Sen. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval. 

Other members of the Local, Execu- 
tive : . 'i : 

Khan. ,, 



Sectional Secretaries 
Professor Hanumanta Rao. 

PrcJf. Agha Mnliamraad Husain. 
Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, 


Sectional Secretaries : 

Dr. IsliTvar Nath Topa. 
Mr. M. A. Siddiqi. , 

Mr. Mir Mahmud Ali. 


Secretary Exhibition Committee : 
Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 


Joint Local Secretary: 

Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 


Local Assistant Secretary : 
Mr. S. Sirajuddin. 


Local Treasurer : 

Prof. K. C. Rai Sakseiia. 


This profession arrived at the Address Hall punctually at 10 A.M. 
where the members of the Reception Committee, members of the Indian 
History Congress, members of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
and nobles of Hyderabad were already seated. As this procession en- 
tered the Hall, those who had taken their seats beforehand got up and 
remained standing till His Excellency the Chancellor had taken his seat. 


The proceedings began with the reading of the gracious message 
which the Patron of the Session, H.E.H. The Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar had condescended to send, by His Excellency the Chancellor, which 
was followed by the inauguration address of His Excellency himself. 
Then Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur delivei'ed his speech as 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. After this had been con- 
cluded, the Local Secretary, Prof. H. K. Sherwani, read out the following 
messages he had received : — 


MESSAGES. 

I. Governors. 

(1) His Excellency the Governor of Madras : 

“Best wishes for the success of the Conference.” 

(2) His Excellency the Governor of Bombay: 

“Greetings to the Fifth Session Indian History Congress and 
wish it every success in its deliberations.” 

(3) His Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces; 

“I wish the Indian History Congress a successful Session at 
Hyderabad.” 

(4) His Excellency the Governor of Bihar : 

' •'! send my sincere good wishes for the success of your Congress. ” 

(5) His Excellency the Governor of Free French India: 

“My best wishes for the success of the Congress.” 

II. Rulers of Indian States. 

(1) His Highness the Maharajadhiraj of Patiala : 

“I have much pleasure in wishing the Fifth Session of the All 
India History Congress all success. History in-as-iriueh-as 
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it is based on the investigation and discovery of truth is a 
branch of science and in so far as it is the literary representa- 
tion of the result it is an art.- The historian who is both a 
scientist and an artist has a very important role, and we owe 
him much for providing us an objective representation of our 
past. I am deeply interested to learn that the Congress has 
one of its objects the promotion and encouragement of the 
scientific study of the Indian History in all its branches. 
Although historical research in this country has made consi- 
derable progress, India’s Historical and Archaeological wealth 
still remains untapped and there are important gaps in our 
History that still remain to be filled up. There is therefore 
ample scope for Historical Research in India which must be 
properly coordinated if the fullest advantage is to be derived 
from the individual efforts. The Congress meets this year at 
the capital of the Hyderabad State the historical landmarks 
of which would provide a very appropriate background for 
the deliberations of the Congress. I sincerely hope the coun- 
try will benefit it by the results of the ripe scholarship of the 
eminent historians participating in this Session.” 

(2) His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Panna: 

“The occupation of delving deep in the hoary past to bring out 
to the mortal the gems of the forgotten ages in the shape of 
historical truths symbolic of the life then in existence in its 
varied aspects cannot sufficiently be praised, and I send my 
hearty congratulations to those who have made this occupa- 
tion the joy of their life. I also wish success to the Congress 
which deserves goodwill and encouragement at the hands of 
all those who have the cultural development of their country 
at heart.” 

(3) His Highness the Nawab Sahib of Cambay: 

“History is, to my mind, a study of life through millions of years 
until it reaches the tragic confusions and perplexities of the 
world of today so full of fear and yet so full of promise and 
opportunity. 

It is, indeed, a matter of pride that Hyderabad, the capital of 
the premier State in India, is selected as the venue of the Fifth 
Session of the Indian History Congress. 

While expressing my thanks for the kind invitation extended 
to my State I wish the Session a brilliant success.” 

III. Udiniaters. 

(1) Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir Akbar Hydari Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, Kt., P.C., D.C.L.., riIi.D., Member of His Excellency 
tll& Vieeiroy’s Executive Qouncil: 
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A “1 hope all of you will always bear in mind the essential iinity 
of our history and the necessity to keep Indian Histoi’y free 
from, communal and every other bias. I hope ihat pofnt of 
view will always be borne in mind in the writing: and editing? 
of the History of the Dominions which is now being- under- 
taken in Hyderabad. -There have been currents and cross 
currents in our history and past times have shown action and 
reaction, the play of opposite forces, the effects of diversity 
and of centrifugal tendencies. Even today they exist, but 
they existed and exist all the world over and nowhere have 
they prevented the acknowledgement and the due .apprecia- 
tion of the synthesis which, not-withstanding all these ten- 
dencies, has v/orked its way in the history and develop-ment 
of nations. Thus, so much in common has emerged, so much 
that suffices for each of us to take pride in the legacy of the 
other and to claim it as his own, so much that makes of this 
land a. common heritage, that it world be a, violence to realism 
itself if the essential unity of our history is either neglected 
or ignored. That same unity, if not the requirements of his- 
tory itself, dictates the elimination of all commixnal bias in the 
■freatment of events, the estimate of personalities and the draw- 
ing of coneltision.s, and I have every confidence with scholars 
from all narts of India in the forthcAniing session of tho Indian 
History Congress in tbe capital of these Dominions, this point 
of view will not onlj^ be borne in mind but will be promoted 
and developed.’* 

B. wish the Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress every 
success- What an opportunity I am missing for meeting the 
leading students and exponents of history and other branches 
of learning.” 


(2) Hon’ble Sardar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan Bahadur, Kt., Prime 

minister of the Punjab: 

“Wish the Conference every success,” 

(3) The Prime Minister, Government of Assam: 

“Best -wishes for the success of the Congress.” 

(4) Hon ’hie Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.I.B., Dewan of Tra- 

vancore : 

“Please accept my best wishes for success of Meeting.” 

(5) Home Minister, Alwar State: 

“I wish that this noble endeavour to remove the gloom envelop- 
ing the past and that too in the nobler attempt to make the 
future bright may be a success, 
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IV. Vice-Chancellors. 


(l3 Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor, Muslim 
University, Ali garh : 

^‘Vitally interested History Congress, wish you success.” 

(2) Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University : 

‘•'Wish Congress unqualified success.” 

(3) Sir Radhakrishnan, ICt. Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity ; 

“Best wishes for success.” 

(4) Vice-Chancellor, Agra University: 

“University of Historic City Agra sends felicitations and good 
wishes. ’ * 

(5) Sir Muhammad Usman, K.C.S.I., Vice-Chancellor, Madras Uni- 
versity : 

“Wishing the Congress every success.” 

V. Prominent Persons. 

(1) Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., Kt., B.D., Allahabad: 

“Wish the Conference every success. True Indian History 
dealing with social and intellectual infliiences and movements 
in India has yet to be written dispassionately. I think 
Indian scholars should interpret our history to us and un- 
dertake this work..* 

(2) Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Kt., High Commissioner for India 

in South Africa : 

“I wish the Hyderabad Session every success. I am confi- 
dent that under the patronage of a gracious prince, whose 
love of culture and scholarship are proverbial in India, the 
History Congress will receive an accession of strength which 
will make it supreme organ of Indian historical scholarship. 
The office has collected a large amount of material on diffe- 
rent periods of Indian History, which may well serve as a 
nucleus for the comprehensive history of India on scientific 
lines. Many scholars were adressed on different periods, 
their views in important points were written, and syllabuses 
have been tentatively drawn up, on almost every period. 
If the History Congress succeeds in organising a stable 
machinery for carrying this project into effect, and provides 
the financial implications of proposals, it will have admirably 
served its purpose, and realised our expectations. It is my 
earnest prayer that God bless* your. i^terprise so that you may 
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(3) Mr. C. Bajagopalaeliari, ex-Prinie Minister of Madras: 

“Most cordial good wishes to Congress." 

(4) Sir Bafinddiii Ahmed, ex Edneatiou Minister of the Covern- 
ment of Bombay, Poona : 

''' Regret inability attend. Respectfully stress importance of 
Hyderabad as an inexhaustible storehouse of Historical Re- 
search. Recent examination of Peshwa Daftar by orders of 
Bombay Government yielded much useful result; similar ac- 
tion might be urged upon Hyderabad Government and cor- 
respondence between Sii* Salar Jung and Sultan of Turkey 
for rendering help to British in 1857 might be released by 
permission of his family." 


The formal election of the new President now took place. Diwan 
Bahadur Dr. S, Krishnaswamy Aiyangar proposed, Mr. Ghulara Yazdani 
seconded, and Prof. D. V. Potdar and Dr. S. N. Sen supported the proposi- 
tion that Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari be elected President of the Ses- 
sion. Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur now conducted the Pre- 
sident to the Chair. 

After the President had read his address the General Seeretai-y Dr. 
Tara Chand submitted his annual report which was adopted. Prof. Sher- 
wani now got up to thank all those who had in any way helped to make the 
effort a success. He said; — “I am extremely grateful to His Excellency 
Nawab Sir Afimad Said Khan Bahadur, who represents my august master, 
H.H.H. Sultanul Uloom the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, for having 
taken the trouble to come and inaugurate this Congress today inspite of his 
many important engagements. Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Baha- 
dur is the Chairman of the Reception Committee and thus is one of us, biat 
I cannot help thanking him with aU my heart for guiding me in every step 
and for helping the Reception Committee in every way possible. T have 
to thank you ladies and gentlemen, who have come from all over the coun- 
try from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Assam to Sindh, This is 
truly a most significant gathering, representing as it does all the Univer- 
sities, all the Provinces and most of the major States, and T make bold to 
say that at Hyderabad as nowhere before, has the Congress demonstrated 
its India-wide importance and also that no other institution can claim to 
represent Indian History as does this Congrees. I am most grateful to 
Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur for having thrown open his unrivalled collec- 
tion to our members and to Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur for having 
invited them to dinner, as also to those nobles and gentlemen who have 
taken the trouble to come and assist in today’s function.’ 

The inaugural meeting came to an end punctually at 12 noon and after 
the Session of thei Numismatic Society of India, which took just half 
an hour, His Excellency the Chancellor went to the large Osmania Univer- 
sity Library Reading Room to open the exhibition which had been arranged 
m connection with the Indian History Congress and the Indian Oriental 
Conference. 
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It miglit be noted that while the meeting was going on Messrs the 
Historical Pictures of Bombay took a number of Movie ‘shots’, while some 
of the*speeeh^ were kindly recorded by H.E.H. The Nizam’s Wireless 
Department. The loud-speakers were also installed by the same depart- 
ment and were in perfect working order. 

Sectional Presidential Addresses and function of December 21. 

Differently to all previous sessions of the Indian History Congress it 
had been decided that all the Sectional Presidential Addresses should be 
read one after another in the same hall so as to give all the members ample 
opportunity to hear all of them. It had also been decided to begin sec- 
tional meetings and reading of papers only after all the Presidential 
Addresses had been read. The experiment was highly successful, and the 
learned discourses which were given under the Chairmanship of the Pre- 
sident, Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivaschai’i were attended not only by the ofiBce- 
bearers, members and Delegates of the Congress but also by members of 
the Reception Committee including distinguished scholars and prominent 
citizens of Hyderabad. The following was the order and timing of the 
respective addresses : — 

December 21 2 — 2-30 P.M. Presidential Address 

Section I. — ^Dr. H. G. Ray Chaudhri. 

2- 30—3 P.M. Presidential Address 

Section II. — Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

3 — 3-30 P.M. Presidential Address 

Section HI.— Dr. R. P. Tripathi. 

December 22 9-30 — 10 A.M. Presidential Address 

Section IV. — ^Khan Bahadur M. S. Commis- 
sariat. 

10 — 10-30 A.M. Presidential Address 

Section V. — Prof. J. P. Bruce. 

10-30 — 11 A.M. Presidential Address 

Section VI. — ^Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur. 

It might be mentioned that when Nawab Ali Yawar Jung had 
sat down, the President of the Indian Plistory Congress moved a vote of 
“unanimous acclamation” from the chair for what he said was an “inspir- 
ing Address”. 

In the afternoon of the 21st a large number of delegates and 
members took adva,ntage of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur’s kind invitation 
to visit his collections of rare historical works, unique manuscripts and 
curios of a most unequalled variety. At 4.45 His Excellency the Chancel- 
lor gave an At Home to nearly one thousand guests to meet the members 
and delegates of the Indian History Congress and the Indian Oriental 
Conference at his residence, the Shah Manzil, At 6 p.m. Mr. Ghulam 
Yazdani gave an interesting and insteuctive lecture at the Town Hall, 
Public Gardens, on excavations at Kondapur, an Andhra town nearly 
forty miles from the City of Hyderabad. At 8-30 p.m. the delegates pro- 
ceeded to Bashir Bagh Palace to the sumptuous dinner given by 
Paigah Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur, 
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Meetings and the functions of the December 22, 

The day began with general Business Meeting of the Indian History- 
Congress at 8-30 a.m. As the business meeting went on rdr a whoi.e i!our, 
and the Sectional Presidential addresses were timed for 9.30, the meeting 
had to be postponed till the next day. 

The Sectional meetings were held on December 22 from 11 — 1 p.m. 
and from 2 — 4 p.m. and on December 23 from 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. The 
reports of the Sectional meetings will be found in their places. 

After the morning Session of the Sectional Meetings Mr. Qazi 
Muhammad Husain, Pro Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University was 
good enough to invite a select mimber of the more prominent guests to 
lunch with him at the Pro-Vice-Chaneellor ’s Lodge at 1 p.m. 

At 3 p.m. a large number of the members again took advantage of 
Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur’s invitation to visit his collection. At 4.30 
Hon’ble Eaja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi was At Home to the 
members and delegates on behalf of the Municipal Corporation of the 
City of Hyderabad where they had the occasion to meet some of the 
foremost nobles, officials and citizens of the State. Welcoming the guests 
Hon’ble Baja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi delivered the following 
speech : — 

“On behalf of the citizens of Hyderabad, the members of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, I, in my capacity as the Meer of the Corpora- 
tion at this oppoi'tunity, extend to the delegates of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, the All-India Historical Congress and the 
All-India Numismatic Society, most hearty welcome to this city. 
A marked feature of this city' is that it has among its inhabitants 
people from nearly every town and every city of India. Consi- 
dering this representative character of Hyderabad, its geogra- 
phical position and historical and cultural backgroiind, it is in all 
fitness that the All-India Oriental and Historical Conference and 
the Numismatic Society should have met here. 

This city happens to be almost the first in India for the area it 
covers, fourth for its population, and the very last for its low 
rates of municipal taxes, yet is not behind any other municipali- 
ties for the municipal services and the civic amenities it has pro- 
vided to the citizens. This has been possible due to the close co- 
operation of the City Improvement Board of which Walashan 
Prince Nawab Muazzam Jah Bahadur is the President. An ins- 
tance of this co-operation is this garden, wherein members of the 
corporation have the delight to entertain you. 

Our guests, we are really proud to have amidst us such learned and 
distinguished scholars of History and Oriental learning as your- 
selves. We only wish that your stay in Hyderabad was a longer 
one, so that we could make your stay, more interesting. We do 
hope you will visit this city again and give us the pleasure of re- 
ceiving you as our guests.” 



Tlie I*resident of the Indian History Congress replied as follows : — 

“Yonr Excellency, Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, Ladies and 
Gentiemen, 

I am greatly honoured by the privilege given to me to give ex- 
pression of our sense of gratitude and thankfulness to the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and its honoured President, to His Excellency 
the Chancellor and Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University both of whom are present at this frxnetion, and the 
other authorities of the University, who were resposible for the 
conduct of these Sessions of the learned bodies assembled under 
their auspices so efficiently and on such a magnificent scale. We 
feel particularly honoured for the kind reception given by the 
Municipal Corporation to the delegates and members of these 
Conferences, in token of the appreciation of our work and of the 
centuries-old tradition of patronage of learning and arts extend- 
ed by the rulers of the Deccan from past ages and continued un- 
diminished and greatly enhanced by our noble patron, His Exalt- 
ed Plighness, Sultan-ul-Ulum, the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 
This great city, which has been ever so hospitable to scholars ir- 
respective of the particular branches of learning that they fol- 
low, is a most admirable embodiment of the spirit of the harmo- 
nising of cultures and literatures that mingle together in India 
and particularly in the Kingdom of the Deccan. 

The pleasing prospect of the river-garden with vistas of noble 
buildings rising all round, recall to my memory the glorious des- 
cription of this city given by Meadows Taylor over a century 
ago and by W- S. Blunt ovei* half a century form now ; the fofmor 
described the city as the essential meeting-ground of all streams 
of Indian life, the latter pictured it as a great flower-bed dotted 
with noble palaces situated on its spacious gardens. Now we see 
a city enhanced in its attractiveness by all the fruits of town- 
planning efforts and ingenuity of the most modern and efficient 
type. This has, however, not made Hyderabad lose one jot its 
old charm of historic interest and attractiveness. Our hosts have 
made the city the fitting emdodiment of the old and the new, of 
the progressive, and of the preservation of Hindu and Muslim 
features in their full conjoint beauty and of the addition of all 
the amenities of modern civic life. 

This party which we owe to the generous appreciation of learn- 
ing characteristic of the Baja Bahadur and of the unforgettable, 
Municipal Commissioner Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur re- 
minds me of the happy blending of the many-sided scholarship 
that is visualised in this gathering and that has always been an 
inherent feature of the patronage extended by the ruling dynasi.y 
from the time of their advent into the Deccan and sustained in 
ever-growing measure by H.E.H. the present Nizam, Asaf jah VH, 
as well ^s by the aristocracy both Mipilim and Hindu, that has 
been h source not only of inspiration and support of schoMfcs and 
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artists, but has ever been most useful and instrumental in elevat- 
ing the condition of the people and in preserving and enhancing 
the reputation of the State. , • 

Once more, on behalf of all the guests assembled here, I deem it a 
great privilege to tender our thanks to our hosts. 

He was followed by Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, President of the Indian 
Oriental Conference who replied in suitable words on behalf of his 
organisation. 

At 6-30 Khan Bahadur Dr. Commissariat delivered an interesting 
lantern lecture in the Town Hall Public Gardens on ‘ The glories of Ancient 
and Mediaeval Gujrat,’ at the conclusion of which, the Chairman, Prof. 
Sherwani thanked the learned lecturer in suitable words. After 
the lecture the members and delegates divided themselves into two 
groups, one proceeding to the Hyderabad Industrial Exhibition which wa.s 
being held in the Public Gardens and the Executive Committee of which 
had very kindly made special aimangement for the reception of our mem- 
bers and delegates, while the other group consisting mainly of office-bear- 
ers, went to attend the sumptuous buffet dinner given by Nawab Salar 
Jun,g Bahadur at his city palace. Nawab Saheb had invited not only the 
delegates and members but also Hon’ble the Resident, officers of the Resi- 
dency and the Secunderabad Cantonment, His Excellency the President 
and Members of H.B.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council and the gentry of 
Hyderabad. 

Mention must be made here of the kindness of the management of 
Nishat Cinema for having invited the members and delegates of the Indian 
History Congress to view the Minerva picture, "Sikander” at their 6-30 
and 10 p.m. shows. A very large number of the members including the 
President took advantage of the invitation. 

General Business Meeting. 

The next day, December 23 was the last day of the Congress, and at 
2 p.m. the postponed general business meeting of the Indian History Con- 
gress was held in the large Economics lecture Room. The report of the 
general business meeting is as follows : — 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

2. ‘'The Indian History Congress records its deep sense of sorrow at 
the death of Shamsul-Uleina Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain.” 

3. The following two resolutions as recommended by the Executive 
Committee were adopted : — 

Resolved that the following Committees consisting of the following 
members, with powers to coopt., be appointed to plan out chapters, 
to select writers, and to do all other work necessary for the writing 
and editing of the History of India. 

(a) Committee for Ancient Period. 

fb) Committee for Mediaval Period. 

(c) Committee for Modern Period. 

(d) Coordinating Committee. 
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fUemhera 

(a) Ancient Period: Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 

Dr. D. R. Bhaiidarkar. 

Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar. 

Dr. H. C. Rayehaudhari. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Dr. R. K. Mukerji. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Prof. K. A. Nilkantha Sastri. 

Mr. K. N. Diksliit. 

Dr. R. C. Majnmdar {Convener) 

(b) Medieval Period: Prof. M. Habib. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad. 

Mr. G. Yazdani. 

Dr. Tara Chand. 

Dr. K. R. Qaiiungo. 

Dr. B. P. Saksena. 

Dr. R. P. Tripathi (Convener) . 

(e) Modern Period : Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar. 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

Principal Sita Ram Kohli. 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datt. 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

Dr. S. N. Sen (Convener) . 

(d) Coordinating Committee: Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Dr. R. P. Tripathi, 

Dr. S. N. Sen- 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 

Dr. Tara Chand. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. (Chairman). 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad will act as the Secretary of the Committee : 

Resolved that an Executive Committee Board with the Rt. Hon’ble 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as Chairman and the members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee as its members with powers to add names 
in consultation with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru be constituted for the 
purpose of collecting funds, sanctioning expenditure and arrang- 
ing for the publication, sale and disposal of the volumes of His- 
tory of India. 

4. “The Indian History Congress records its high sense of apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the GenerarSee- 
retary, to the History Congress.” 

5. The invitation of the Aligarh Historical Institute to the Congress 
to bol4 its next session in 1942 at Aligarh was erratefullv aeoAntA/l 
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6. The constitution of the Indian History Congress as recommended 
by the Executive Committee vms finally considered and adopted. 

7. The following office bearers were elected for 1942 : — 


President : 

Vice Presidents: 

General Secretary : 
Joint Secretary: 
Treasurer : 
Members : 


Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari. 
Dr. S. Krishnaswaray Aiyangar. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Dr. Tara Chand. 

Dr. Bishe.shv/ar Prasad. 

Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena. 
Rev. Father Heras. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar. 

Dr. S. N. Sen. 

Dr. H. C. Eaychaudhari. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Mr. li. V. Poduval. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Dr. Rama Rao. 

Prof. Sri Bam Sharma. 


President for 1942 Session: Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 
Sectional Presidents for 1942 Session: 


Section I (upto 711 A.D.) Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar. 

Section II (711 to 1206) Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

Section III (1206 to 1526) Prof. H. K. Sherwani, 
Section IV (1526 to 1765) Dr. K. R. Qamingo. 

Section V (1765 nptodate) Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 
Local History Section, if necessary. 


After this the President, Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, rose to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to the organisers of the Reception Committee for the 
pains, that they had taken to make the Congre,s.s tlic success thai it wa.s ' 
He said that apart from the fact that the session had been a record one 
both as rogar^ the number of members and tlie papere read, it was tbJ 
first time that the meeting of the Congress was held in the capital of the 
largest and the i^st important Indmn State. We are extremelv grate fuul 
to His Exalted Highness SuItan-ul-Uloom the Nizam of IJyderabid and 
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Berar for having accorded his patronage to this session of the Indian His- 
tory Congress. The great progress which Hyderabad has made du'-ing 
the reign of its present sovereign is an indication of the interest whieli 
His Exalted Highness has taken in the welfare of his people and it is this 
interest which has earned him the honoured title of the Sultan of Liearning. 
We are also thankful to the Prime Minister of these great Dominions, hTs 
E xcellency the Nawab of Chhatai-i for having agreed to become the Vice 
Patron. The Eeeeption Committee, with Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur as Chairman and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University as Vice-Chairman, has done all that was necessary to make our 
stay here most comfortable and home-like and I heartily congratulate the 
genial Local Secretary, Prof. H. K. Sherwani, for the success he has achiev- 
ed in making this Congress a success both on its academic and its material 
side. I, therefore, propose a most hearty vote of thanks to the Osmania 
University and the Reception Committee.” 

Dr. Ray-Chaudhary,Carmichae] Professor of Ancient Indian History, 
Calcutta University, associated himself with the President’s remarks and 
said how he and his brother were made most comfortable in the University 
Hostel, thanks to the yeomen service rendered by the untiring efforts oJE 
the volunteers of the Indian History Congress who were always at the beck 
and call of the delegates and members. He was sure he was voicing the 
opinion of his brother Sectional Presidents when he said that never before 
they found a more efficient set of Sectional Secretaries as they had here in 
Hyderabad, and he thanked the organisers for having put them in charge 
of the various sections. 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, the doyen of South 
Indian Historians, said that it was well that this session at which the 
scheme for the writing of a comprehensive History of India had reached 
its culmination and a Board set up under the Chairmanship of no less a 
distinguished personage than the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
should be held under such auspicious patronage as that of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. He associated fully with 
the remarks of the President. 

The Local Secretary, Prof. H. K. Sherwani, then rose and thanked 
those present for the kind thoughts they had conveyed in their speeches. 
He repeated the remarks he had made in the inaugiTal meeting that 
it was mainly owing to the support he had received at the hands of all, 
especially His Excellency the Chancellor and Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Osmania University, that he had been able to fulfiU the object he 
had in view, that is, of making the stay of the delegates comfortable. The 
times, through which they were passing, were difficult indeed, and in spite 
of their efforts he was aware that he could not arrange everything to his 
own satisfaction, for instance, in the matters of conveyance he was very 
much handicapped by the problem of petrol. He expressed his thanks to 
all those, who had made contributions towards the expenses of the Recep- 
tion Committee and was profoundly grateful to Nawab Salar Jung Baha- 
dur, the noble Scion of a Historic House for having invited the office- 
bearers of the Indian History Congress to a most sumptuous dinner at his 
City Palace,' and to Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur. Amir-e-Paigah, 
for having invited all, the delegates to dine with him at Bashir Bagh. In 



tile end, lie requested those present to kindly overlook any in convenience 
that they might have experienced. 

The resolution was further moved by a Delegate frgm the -United 
Provinces and carried with loud cheers and acclamation. 

The Business Meeting of the Indian History Congress came to a close 
at 4 p.m. 

December 24. 

All the functions connected with the members had come to an end on 
the 23rd of December, but mention must be made of the At Home given 
by the Local Secretary, Prof. IT. K. Sherwani, to all the Professors and 
Volunteers who had so kindly helped him to make the session the success 
that it had been. Among the present were Prof. Wahidur Pohman, Prof. 
P. K. Ghosh, Dr. Syed Husain, Mr. Khalilur Rehman, Prof. Jamilur Reh- 
man, Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Dr. I. N. Topa, Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, Mr. Siraj- 
uddin, Prof. Hanumantha Rao, Mr. Asad Ali and about 50 Volunteers. 
After tea had been served. Prof. Sherwani in a suitable speech thanked 
all those who had in any way helped him, to which Prof. Hanumantha 
Rao and Dr. Syed Husain replied. The pleasant function came to an end 
at 7 p.m. with three cheers for H.E.H. The Nizam of Hyderabad and Bcrar. 


General Secretary’s Report. 

Since we met last at Lahore I have to report considerable progress in 
our work in several directions. The Constitution Sub-Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Congress after a good deal of discussion, has drafted a set 
of rules which are laid on tb e table for your kind approval. Another im- 
portant matter to which the Congress has been giving its very serious 
thought at its successive sessions is the writing of a comprehensive history 
of India. Our ex-President, Diwan Bahadur Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
and Dr. Bhandarkar, drafted two schemes separately and on the basis of 
their common features a tentative scheme was formulated, which was 
circulated for opinion to a large number of scholars who very kindly helped 
us with their valuable suggestions and advice. I am very glad to say that 
now the prospects of the materialisation of our history scheme are almi^st 
certain. The scheme is, for all practical purposes, I'oady. It ropresenf's 
the largest measure of agreement among those to whom' the Congress en- 
trusted the task. Further I have good reasons to helieve that our work 
will not be hampered for want of adequate funds. I am sure that the 
generous sympathy of our countryment will help us in imdoriaking this' 
most important task with confidence and courage. What is required more 
is that die members of the Congress will make our success complete and 
unqualified. I would appeal to all to lay aside all personal feelings and 
undertake the work m a spirit worthy of this Congress and of 'rreat scho- 
lars who are assembled together here to give their time and thougid to the 

problems of ineba s past, in the correct interpretation of which depends 
the weU being of future generation. uepouus 


Sd[- Tara Chanel, 



THE CONSTITUTION 

OF 


THE INDIAN HISTOEY CONGEESS ASSOCIATION 


Name and Objects. 

1. Tlie name of the Association shall be ttie iiidian History Congress 

Association. 

2. The Objects of the Association shall be : 

(a) Promotion and eiiconrageiuent of the scientific study of Indian 

History. 

(b) Holding of congresses and publishing of the proceedings, bul- 

letins, memoirs, journals and utlucr woj*ks. 

(e) Co-operation with other organisations in India and abroad 
holding similar objects. 

(d) Encouragement to the formation of provincial and state orga- 

nisations affiliated to the central body. 

(e) The securing, management and disposal of funds, property 

and endowments for the purposes stated above. 

(f) Performance of all other acts conducive to the fulfilment of the 

objects of the Association. 


Membership. 

3. The membership of the Association shall be open to all persons 

interested in the study of Indian History. 

4. Members shall be of two kinds : Ordinary members, and Life mem- 

bers. Ordinary members shall pay a minimum fee of Es. 10 per 
annum. Persons paying Rs. 100 shall become Life members of 
the Association. 

5. Ordinary members and Life members shall be entitled to submit 

papers, take part in the discussion and be eligible for various 
offices of the Association. Every member shall be entitled to 
receive free of charge a copy of the abstract of papers and the 
proceedings of the Congress. 

6. Persons contributing Bs. 500 and more shall be deemed Patrons of 

the Association and shall be entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of membership. 
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Meetings. 

*7. The meetings of the Association will he of two kinids : 

(a) Academic Conferences and Congresses. 

(b) Business meetings of the Association. 

(A) The Congress will be the academic gathering of the Association 
and will be divided into sections, each with a president presiding 
over it. The following sections will be recognised for the present : 

1. Ancient India, Part 1 , up to 711. 

2. Ancient India, Part II, 711-1206. 

3. Early Medieval India, 1206-1526. 

4. Later Medieval India, 1526-1764. 

5. Modern India, 1764 onward. 

6. Local History, where necessary. 

The Executive Committee will be authorised to make changes in the 
classification of sections whenever necessary. 

(B) (i) Only such members of the Association as have been members 

of the Association for three years including the year of the 
session in which the election is being held, and have paid up 
their membership fees up to date, shall be eligible for holding 
office and participating in the business meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, 

(ii) The following business shall be transacted at the business 
meeting of the Association held along with the session of the 
Congress of the Association: 

(a) adoption of resolutions on matters of general policy. 

(b) consideration of the budget, report, business rules, etc. 
and (e) election of members to serve on the Executive Committee. 

8. The quorum for the business meeting of the Association shall be 20. 


The Executive Committee, 

9. There shaH be an Executive Committee to manage the affairs of the 
Association consisting of the following (a) a President fb^ 
two Vice.Pz;esidents, (c) a General Secretary, (d) a JoinrSecre- 

tary (e) , Treasurer, (f) a Local Secretary and (g)' ten other 
members. 


10. The Executive Committee shall have the following duties: 

(a) giving effect to the resolutions of the Association. 

(b) framing the rules of business and placing them before 
business meeting of the Association for confirmation. 


the 
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(e) management and control of the funds of the Association, 

(d) consideration of the budget prepared by the Treasurer in con- 
• sukation with the Secretary and laying it before the busi- 
ness meeting of the Association, 

(e) sanctioning of expenditure, 

(f) consideration of the report prepared by the Secretary and lay- 

ing it before the business meeting of the Association, 

(g) the taking of all measures relating to the realisation of the 

objects of the Association, 

and (h) appointment of an auditor or auditors for auditing the accounts 
of the Association. 

11. The guorum for a meeting of the Executive Committee shall be 
seven. 

Election of Office Bearers and members of the Executive Committee. 

12. (i) The office-bearers (a) to (e) and the Sectional Presidents shall 

be elected at the meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at the session of the Congress. They will hold office from 
the date of election till the election of new office-bearers. 
But they will be eligible for re-election. Then’ names shall 
be reported to the Association. 

(ii) Ten other members of the Executive Committee [9 (g)] shall 
be elected by the Association at its business meetixig. 

(iii) The Local Secretary and the Reception Committee, if any, 
shall be nominated by the institution inviting the next session 
of the Congress. 

(iv) All elections shall be by ballot. 

13. In ease any elected office-bearer or member of the Executive-Com- 
mittee dies or resigns or is otherwise unable to perforin his diities, 
his post shall be filled up by the Executive Committee and the in- 
cumbent shall function till the next general election. 


President. 

14. The President shall preside over the meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Committee and regulate their proceedings. 
He shall supervise the work of the Secretary and the Treasurer 
and be responsible for the observation of all rules, regulations and 
bye-laws and the proi^er carrying out of the resolutions of the 
Executive Committee and the Association. , He shall have a vote 
Wd, ill case of equality of votes, easting- vote. 



Vice-l*resideiit. 

15. One of the Vice-Presidents shall be nominated by the President or 
the ICxecutive Comittee to act foi* the President,. whenever neces- 
sary, and shall perform such other functions as are assigned to 
him by the President. 

Sectional President. 

IG. The Sectional President shall preside over the section of the Con- 
gress assigned to him, shall scrutinise papers of his section and 
shall edit them for publication. He shall decide whether a paper 
is to be read or published in extenso or in summary or is to be 
rejected. 

General Secretary. 

17. The duties of the General Secretary shall be : 

(a) to conduct all correspondence of the Association. 

(b) to make arrangements for the meeting of the Annual Con- 
gress in collaboration with the Local Secretary, 

(c) to frame the agenda of the meetings of the Association and 
the Executive Committee, and to issue notices for the meet- 
ings thereof. 

(d) to keep the minutes of the Association and the Executive 
Committee, 

(e) to conduct all elections. 

(f ) to keep charge of the office, books and registers of the Asso- 
ciation except accounts books, 

and (g) to keep the register of the members up to date. 

Joint Secretary. 

18. The Joint Secretary shall assist the General Secretary in the per- 
formance of his duties and in lieu of him when he is unable to 
function. 

Local Secretary. 

19. The Local Secretary shall be responsible for the holding of the 
session of the Congress, and for making suitable arrangements 
lor the accommodation of membei‘s, the programme of meetinsrs 
and other functions. 

Treasurer. 

20. The Treasurer shall be the financial officer of the Association and 
shall keep charge of all accounts of the income and expenditure 
of tlm Association. He shall prepare the annual budget in colla- 
bor^ion with the General Secretary and place the accounts and 
the Budget before the Executive Coraiuittee, 

Amendment of rules. 

21. The rules of the Association may be amended in the following 

manner : ® 
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(a) ' proposals for additions to or alteration in the Constitution 

shall be addressed to the General Secretary two months be- 
fore the meeting of the next Congress. 

(b) sneh amendments shall be circulated among the members of 
the Executive Committee by the Secretary at least one month 
before the session of the Congress. 

(c) the Executive Committee shall consider the amendments and 
make such recommendations to the Association as it may 
deem desirable and shall place them at the business meeting 
of the Association for final decision. 

22. All papers intended for reading at a session of the Congress shall 

embody either some original piece of research or a new interpre- 
tation of facts. The summaries of papers should reach the Local 
Secretary at least two months and the papers at least one month 
before the date of the session. No paper should ordinarily ex- 
ceed 10 typed foolscap pages. The summary, outlining the main 
points of discussion or controversy, should not exceed 2 foolscap 
pages. 

Enrolment of members. 

23. (a)' Applications for membership of the Association shall ordi- 

narily be made to the General Secretary and shall be accom- 
panied by the. prescribed fee. Each name shall be duly pro- 
posed and seconded by existing members of the Congress. 

(b) Membership of the Association shall cease unless renewed by 
the payment of the annual subscription at least one month 
before the meeting of the Association. 

(c) The Local Secretary may at his discretion stop the enrolment 
of new members at least one week before the session. 

^d) Clause (a) will not apply to the representatives nominated 
by the Governments, Indian States, Universities and other 
institutions recognised by the Congress, if they pay the pres- 
cribed fee for membership. 

Publication of the Transactions. 

24. The Executive Committee will make necessary arrangements for 
the publication of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Congress. 

Privileges of Members. 

25. The Local Secretary shall make arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the members attending a session of the Congress on pay- 
ment of such charges, if any, as he may determine. 

26. Ajl bonafide students may be admitted to the meetings, other than 
business meetings, of the Indian History Congress on payment 
of Es. 21- 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COM>IITTEl^> 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian His- 
tory Congress was held on the 2.1st December 194U at 6-30 p.m. in the 
Drawing Room of the Rocklands Guest House, Hyderabad Deccan. 


The following members were present: — 

1. Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari. — President 

2. Dr. Tara Chand 

3. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad 

4. Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

5. Prof. H, K, Sherwani 

8. Dr.' M. H. Krishna 

7. Mr. R. V. Poduval 

8. Dr. S. N. Sen 

9. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari 

10, Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

11, Prof. D. V. Potdar 

12, Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, 


1. The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


2. Condolence resolution on the death of Khan Bahadur llidayat 

Husain was adopted. 

3. New members enrolled during the year 1941 were admitted and 

the action of the Local Secretary was confirmed. 


4. The accounts of 1941 were presented and adopted. 


5. The foUowiu* resolution was adopted:-” That the Local Recre- 

tary of the Lahore Session 1940 be requested to pay up the arrears 
of the last session due to the Central Committee, 

6. The estimates of income and expenditure for 1942 were approved. 

7. The proposal 'that the Indian History Congress do meet once in 

two years instead of annually” was withdrawn by the mover.' 


Indian History Congress should run a journal 
was taken up and a committee consisting of the President, Prof. 
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H. K. Sherwani, Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena and Dr. Tara Chand 
was appointed to consider the proposal. 

9. The proposal to consider the ways and means for the execution of 
the History of India Scheme was considered and the following 
resolutions were recommended to the Congress : 

I. Resolved that an Executive Board with the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej 

Bahadur Sapru as Chairman and the members of the coordi- 
nating committee as its members with powers to add names 
in consultation with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru be constituted 
for the purpose of collecting funds, sanctioning expenditure 
and arranging for the publication, sale and disposal of the 
volumes of History of India. 

2. Resolved that the following committees consisting of the fol- 
lowing members, with powers to coopt, be appointed to plan 
out chapters, to select writers, and to do all other work neces- 
sary for the writing and editing oi the History of India : 

(a) Committee for Ancient period 

(b) Committee for Medieval period 

(c) Committee for Modern period 

(d) Coordinating Committee 

Members. 

{&) Ancient Period : Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari 

Dr. M. H. Krishna 

Dr. R. K. Mukerji 

Dr. A. S. Altekar 

Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar {Convener) 

(b) Medieval Period: Prof. M. Habib. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad 

Mr. G. Yazdani 

Dr. Tara Chand 

Dr. K. R. Qanungo 

Dr. B. P. Saksena 

Dr. K P. Tripathi {Convener 
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(c) Modern Period : Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai 

Prof. D. V. Potdar 
Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari 
Principal Sita Ram Kohli 
Dr. Kalikiiikar Datt 
Dr. Bislieshwar Prasad 
Dr. S. N. Sen {Convener) 

(d) Coordinating’ Committee : 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

Dr. R. P. Tripatlii 

Dr. S. N. Sen 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachaz’i 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani 

Dr. Tara Chand • 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar {Chairman) 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad will act as the Secretary of the Committee. 

10. Draft constitution as reported by the Sub Committee appointed at 

the Lahore session along with amendments thereto proposed by 
members of the Congress was considered and I’ccommendod to 
the Congress for adoption. 

11. Resolved that the following resolution be moved from the Chair 

at the Congress:— The Indian History Congress records its high 
sense of appreciation of the services rendered by Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan, the General Secretary, to the Indian History Con- 
gress 

12. The General Secretary was empowered to get the Association rc^^'is- 

tered under the Act XXI of 1861. ‘ 


13. The myitation extended by the Aligarh Ilistorieal Rc.teareh In-sti- 
tote to the Indian History Congress was recommended to the 
Congress. 


14. The following were elected office-bearers for 1942. 


President : 

Vice Presidents : 

General Secretary: 
Joint Secretary; 


Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
Dr. Tara Chand 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad 
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Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena 
Rev. Father Ileras 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani 
Dr. S. N. Sen 
Dr. II. C. Raychaudhari 
Dr. M. H. Krishna 
Mr. R. V. Poduval 
Dr. B. R. Bhandarkar 
Dr. M. Rama Rao 
Prof. Sri Ram Sharma. 

President for 1942 session ; Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 

Sectional Presidents for 1942 session. 

Section I (Upto 711 A.D.) Dr. V. S. Sukhtaiikar. 

Section II (711 to 1206) Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

Section III (1206 to 1526) Prof. H. K. Shenvani, 

Section IV (1526 to 1765) Dr. K. R. Qannngo. 

Section V (1765 to present day)' Rao Ba,hadur Gr. S. Sardesai. 

Local History, if necessary. 

(Sd.) Bisheshwar Prasad 

Joint Secretary. 


Treasurer : 
Members : 


PKOaRAMMB 
Sunday, December 21, 1941. 

[Room 57 of the Arts College was reserved for Presidential Addresses and 
General Business Meeting, and Room No. 72 for Committee Meetings] 

9-30 a.m. Photograph of Officers and Members of the Indian History 

Congress. 

9-50 a.m. Procession of the office-bearers to the dais. 

10 a.m. Inauguration meeting begins. 

H.B.I1. the Nizam’s Gracious Message and inaugu- 
ration of the Session by H.E. the Chancellor. 

■Welcome Address by Hon. the Vice Chancellor. 

Messages to be read by the Local Secretary. 

Election of the President ; 
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12 Noon. 


2 to 3-30 p.m. 


4-45 p.m. 

3 to 5 p.m. 

6 p.m. 


6-30 p.m. 
8-30 p.m. 


Proposer: Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 

Seconder : Mr. O. Yazdani. 

Supporter’s: Prof. Potdar & Dr.'^S. N. Sen. 

The President-Elect to be conducted to the Chair by 
Hon. the Vice Chancellor. 

Presidential Address by Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasa- 
ehari. 

Presentation of the Report by the General Secretary. 
Vote of Thanks. 

Inauguration Meeting ends. 

The Historical Exhibition will now be open to Members 
and Guests. 

Sectional Presidential Addresses : 

2 to 2-30 Presidential Address, Section 1 : Ray-Chau- 

dhri, Calcutta. 

2-30 to 3 Presidential Address, Section 2 : Dr, M. H. 

Krishna, Mysore. 

3 to 3-30 Presidential Addre.ss, Section 3 : Dr. Tripathi, 

Allahabad. 

(3-30 to 4 Presidential Address, History Section 

A.I.O.C.). 

(4 to 4-30 Presidential Address : Archaeological Sec- 
tion A.I.O.C.). 

H.E. the President’s At Home, Shah Manzil. 

Visit to Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur’s Palace and his col- 
lection of illustrated MSS., jade, old China, etc. 

Popular Lecture on Kondapur excavations bv Mr. G. Yaz- 
dani, Town Hall, Public Gardens. 

Committee Meeting. 

Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur’s Dinner at Bashir Bagh 


Monday, December 22, 1941. 

8- 30 a.m. General Business Meeting of the Congress. 

9- 30 to 11 a.m.Sectional Presidential Addresses : 

9-30 to 10 Presidential Address, Section 4 : K B Pmf 
Commissariat, Bombay. 

10 to 10-30 Presidential Address, Section 5 : Prof T E 
Bruce, Lahore. 

10-30 to 11 Pre^dential Address, Section 6 : Nawab Ali 
Yawar Jang Bahadur, Hyderabad-Dn, 



11 a.m. to 1 p.m.Seetional Meetings of all sections. 

2 to 4 p.m. Sectional Meetings of all sections. 

3 to 4-30 p.m. Visit to Nawab Salar Jang Baliadui'’s Palace and his col- 

lection of ilKistrated MSS., jade, old China etc. 

4-30 p.m. Hon. Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi’s At Home, 

Rirer Gardens. 


6- 30 p.m. 

7- 45 p.m. 

8- 30 p.m. 


Popular Lecture on “The Glories of Medieval Gujrat*' by 
Khan Bahadur Prof. Commissariat, Town Hall, Public 
Gardens, illustrated with Lantern Slides. 

Visit to Hyderabad Industrial Exhibition, Public Gardens. 

Nawab Salar Jang Bahadur’s Dinner to the Office-bearers 
of the Indian History Congress and the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference (by special invitations), at his City 
Palace. 


Tuesday, December 23, 1941. 

8- 30 a.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 

9- 30 a.m. -1 p.m.Sectional Meetings of all Sections. 

2 p.m. Excursions to Kondapur. 

2-30 p.m. Business meeting of the Congress. 
Evening Departure of other excursion guests. 

Departure of all other guests. 


(Sd)' H. K. Sherwani 

Local Secretary. 


EXCURSIONS 


NOTICE 

_ The following excursions have been arranged. Members who intend 
to join any of the excursions are requested to pay their expenses (meals 
and bus-fare, excluding railway fare) in advance to the Officers-in-charge 
of the Excursions. Arrangements will be made only in the case atleast 
20 members desire to take part in individual excursions. 

I. Kondapur: Old Andhra site of 1st and 2nd Centuries 

A.C. Archaeological excavations in pro- 
gress, yielding valuable results. Expenses 
— conveyance and tea — Rs. 2 per head. 

23rd December 1941. 2-00 p.m. Leave Hyderabad by Bus. 

3-45 p.m. Arrive Xondapur, 
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5-15 p.m. Leave Kondapur. 

7-00 p.m. Arrive Hyderabad. 

II. Bidar; Capital of the Balmiani and Baridi Dy- 

nasties. Pamons for its fort, tombs and 
Bidri-ware. Expenses — ^bus fare, lunch 
and tea — Rs. 3 [8 per head. 

23rd December 1941. S-00 a.m. Leave Hyderabad by Bus. 

11-15 a.m. Arrive Bidar. 

11- 30 a.m. Visit Bidar Fort. 

12- 30 p.m. Visit Sa’adat Spring. 


1-00 


Lunch. 

2-00 


Visit Barid Shahi Tombs. 

2-45 

J? 

Visit Mahmud Gawan’s 

College. 

3-15 

77 

Visit Parh Bagh. 

4-00 

7 7 

Visit Babmani Tombs. 

4-30 

J7 

Leave Bidar by Bus. 

7-00 

77 

Arrive Hyderabad. 


III. Aurangabad, Noted for Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmani- 

Ellora, Ajanta Etc., eal Caves and also for other Monuments 

such as Daulatabad Port, Tomb of Aurang- 
zeb, Bibi-ka-Maqbara, etc. Expenses bus 
fare, dinner, breakfast, lunch, tea Bs. 10 b 
per head. 


23rd December 1941. 
24th December 1941. 


8- 10 p.m. Leave Secunderabad by train. 

9- 40 a.m. Arrive Aurangabad. 


9-45 

10- 30 

11 - 00 

11- 45 

12- 30 
2-00 

3- 00 

4- 00 
to 

5- 30 

6- 30 


„ Visit (and halt) Sonehri 

Mahal. 

„ Visit Bibi-ka-Maqbara. 

„ Visit Aurangabad Caves. 

„ Visit Panchakki. 

„ Visit Daulatabad Port. 

„ Lunch at Daulatabad. 

„ Visit Khuldabad Monuments. 

” 1 

I Visit Ellora. 

j J 

„ Return to Aurangabad (So- 
nehri Mahal) for Dinner 
and sleep. 
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25th December, 1941. 7-30 a.m. Leave for Ajanta. 

10- 00 „ Arrive Ajanta. 

12-00 „ Lnnch at the Caves. 

1- 00 „ Leave for Aurangabad. 

3-15 ,, Arrive Aurangabad. 

3-37 „ Leave for Hyderabad by train. 

IV. Warangal: Capital of the Kakatiya Dynasty, 11th to 

13th Centuries A.D. Famous for its fort. 
Thousand Pillar Temple and Palampet 
Temples and tanks. Expenses Railway 
and bus fare, lunch, tea and dinner 
Rs. 4} 8- per head. 

23th December, 1941. 8- 9 a.m. Leave Hyderabad by trian. 

11- 30 p.m. Arrive Kazi^iet. 

8- 09 a.m. Breakfast at Ivazipet T. B. 

9- 10 „ Visit Thousand Pillar Temple. 

10-12 „ Visit Warangal Port. 

12- 2 p.m. Lunch at T. B. 

2- G ,, Visit Palampet Temple and 

Tank. 

6-00 „ Leave Palampet. 

8-00 „ Arrive Warangal. 

8-00 „ Dinner. 

Departure G. T. Express 
for Madras and Nagpur. 


Ofdcers-in-Charge of Excursions: — 

(Sd.) Abdul Majid Siddiqi, 
(Sd.) Syed Yusuf. 



LIST OF OONOES TO THE EECEPTION COMMITTEE OP 
THE INDIAN HISTOEY CONGEESS, 1941. 


B.O. Ek. 

Hon’ble Sir Claude Gidney, Eesident in Hyderabad . . 100 

Ilis Excellency Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, President 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council . . 100 

Et. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, Member H.E, The Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council. . . 100 

Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Education and Finance 

Member H.B.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council . . 100 

O.S. Es. 

Nawab Mehdi Jung Bahadur, Jagirdar , , lOO 

Hon’ble Eaja Dharam^ Karan Bahadur, P.W.D. Member II.E.II 

Nizam ’s Executive Council . . 90 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, Jagirdar , . 40 

Hon’ble Sir Theodore and Lady Tasker ^ . 30 

Khan Bahadur Ahmad Alladin, Secunderabad . . 25 


Mr. & Mrs. Crofton 

ft mm 

Nawab Shoukat Jung Hisamuddowlah Bahadur, Jagirdar 

Hon’ble Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Judicial Member n.E.H. The 
Nizam s Executive Council 

Mr. Arvamudu Aiyangar, Advocate 

Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan Saheb, Advocate 

Col. Nawab Sultan It ar Jung Bahadur 

# « 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Head of the Department of History and 
Politics, Osmania University 

Nawab ^san Yar Jung Bahadur, Eetd. Secretary H.EH. The 
Nizam’s P. W. D. 


iM 

Nawab Mipa Yar Jung Bahadur, President, H.E.H. The Nizam 
tiuaieial Committee. 

Dr. Nawab Nazir Yar Jung Bahadur, Judge, High Court 

Nawab Ah Y^awar Jung Bahadur, Secretary Constitutional Affaii 
The Nizam’s Government 

Mr. Hasan Latif, Principal Osmania Engineering College 


1718 

15 

15 
15 
. . 15 
15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
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Mt. Gliulam Mahmud Qureshi, Additional Secretary Revenue 

Department . . 10 

Mr. M. Abu Turab, Special Ofdccr, P.W.D. . . I'O 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, Director, Archaeological Department . . 10 

Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Commissioner, Hyderabad 

Municipal Corporation . . 10 

Prof. Wahidur Behman, Head of the Department of Physics Os- 

mania University . . 10 

B.G. Rs. 

Mrs. B. Chandra, Cjo Prof. Dhar, Indore . . 5 

Miss Dipti Dhar, do . . 5 

O.S. Rs. 

Mr. M. Nazirullah, Tahsildar, Dowarkunda, Dist. Nalgonda . . 5 

Mr. Nadir Shah B. Chenoy, Advocate, Secunderabad . . 5 

Mr. M. Abdullah, Assistant Director, Land Records . . 5 

Mr. Syed Yusuf, Assistant Director, Arch. Department . . 5 

Raja Bahadur Venkat Rama Reddy, Ex-Special Officer Sarf-e- 

Khas Mubarak . , 5 

Khan Saheb P. K. Suntook, Superintendent, Town Improvement 

Board, Secunderabad . . 5 

Mr. S. M. Askari Jaffari, Assessor and Collector, Hyderabad 

Corporation . . 5 

Mr. Abu Muhammad, Assistant Director, Statistics Department 5 

Mr. C. B. Taraporwala, Auditor, N.S.R., Secunderabad . . 5 


List of Reception Committee Members of the Indian History Congress. 

(In order of enrolment) 


1. Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Head of the Department of History, Osman?,a 

University. 

2. Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung Bahadur, Jubilee Hill. 

3. R. H. Crofton Esqr., Begampet. 

4. Syed Ali Asghar Bilgrami Esqr., Subedar, Aurangabad. 
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5. Saliibzada Abdur Rahim Khan Khalid, Bar- at -Law, Mnnsit!, fVuInv. 

6. Nawab Askar Yar Jnng Bahadui% Ijegal Remcinln’aticcr, Bamiinan 

* Tekri, „ 

7. Nawab Ghonse Yar Jung Bahadur, Subedar, Medak. 

8. Mushtaq Ahmad Khan Pisqr., Regional Commercial Hauagor, N.S.R. 

9. Dr. Nawab Nazir Yar Jung Bahadur, Judge, High Court. 

10. Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, Constitutional Sceretar'y. 

11. Syed Turab Ali Esqr., Post Master General, lo A, Chilkalguda, Se- 

cunderabad. 

12. Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Head of the Department of Persian, Osmania 

University. 

IS. C. B. Taraporvala Esqr., Government Auditor, N. S. Rnllway. 

14. Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, President, Judicial Committee, 

A.C. Guard Road. 

15. Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan Sahib, B.A., Bar. -at -Law, Saifabad. 

16. Syed Muhammad Askari Jafari Esqr., Asses.sor and Collector of 

Hyderabad Corporation. 

17. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed Esqr., M.A., LL.B., Assistant Director, 

Archaeological Department and Curator Hyderabad Museum. 
.18. Hasan Latif Esqr., Principal, Osmania University Engineering 
College. 

19. Qazi Zainnl Abedin Esqr., Director of Excise. 

20. Ghulam Mahmood Qureshi Esqr., Additional Revenue Seeretary. 

21. C. Ramachari Esqr., Vakil, High Court, Mustafa Bazar. 

22. Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, Chief Architect, Kachiguda. 

23. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, City Palace, Mandi Mir Alam. 

24. A. Venugopal Esqr., Additional District Judge, Secunderabad. 

25. M. Nazirullah Esqr., B.A., LL.B., Tahsildar, Dowaikonda, District 

Nalgonda. 

26. Hon’ble Sir Theodore Tasker, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., Police and 

Revenue Member, H.E.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council, Be- 
gampet. 

27. Lady Tasker. 

28. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Aladin, O.B.B., Secunderabad. 

29. Dr. Nawab Sir Amin Jung Bahadur, Kt. Saidabagh. 
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30. Prof. T. Yirabliadruda, At.A. L.T., Department of English, Osmania 

University. 

31. C. Raglmnathmnll Esqr., Banker, Mustafa Bazar- 

32. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, Mahdavi Manzil, Begam Bazar- 

33. ' Prof. M. Sayeeduddin, M.Sc., Head of the Department of Botany, 

Osmania University. 

34. Ghulam Ahmad Khan Esqr., Mir Majlis Paigah Nawab Moinuddow- 

lah, Be gam pet. 

35. Nawab Dost Muhamad Khan Bahadur, King Kothi Road. 

36. Nadir Shah B. Clienoy Esqr., Advocate, Adam Building, James 

Sti'eet, Secunderabad. 

37. Saiduz Zaman Esqr., M.A., C]o Nawab Askar Yar Jung Bahadur, 

Haniiman Takri. 

38. Mrs. O. Crofton, BegamiJct. 

39. Dr. Hamidullah, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., D.Phil., Law Department, 

Osmania University. 

40. M. Abu Turab Esqr., A.C.E., Special Officer, P-W-D. 

41. Nawab Shoukat Jung Hissamud Dowlah Bahadur, Shoukat Man- 

sion’, Yakutpura. 

42. M\ihammad Faruq Esqr., B.A., H.G.S., Singareddi. 

43. Dewan Bahadur Arvamudu Aiyangar, M.B.E., Senior Advocate, 

Sultan Bazar. 

44. Hon’ble Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, H.C.S., Member II.E.H. The 

Nizam’s Executive Council, Jubilee Hill, 

45. Syed Shah Muinuddin Ilusaini Esqr., Jagirdar Bidar. 

46. Mir Mahmud Ali Esqr., M.A., City College. 

47. Muhammad Abdullah Esqr., B.A., H.C.S., Assistant Director of Land 

Records. 

48. Nasiruddin Hashrni Esqr., Assistant Director, Registration and 

Stamps. 

49. Prof. Hussain Ali Khan, Provost and Head of the Department of 

English, Osmania University. 

50. Mrs. P. L. Gupta, B.A., Hon (London), Gool Nest, Somajiguda. 

51. Syed Zulfiqar Ali Huqqani Esqr., B,A., L.T., Principal, Osmania 

College, Gulbarga. 

52. Prof. Hanumanlha Rao, M.A.,L.T., Nizam College. 

53. Ghulam Yazdani Esqr., O.B.E., Director, Archaeological Department- 

54. Ghulam Rabbani Esqr., B.A., B.T., Principal, Chadarghat High 

School. 

55- Prof. R.Subba Rao, Head of the Department of Telugu, Osmania 
University. 

56. M. Abdur Rahman Khan Esqr,, M.Se., A.R.O.S., Begampet. 
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57. Nawab Akbar Yar Jung Bahadur, Advocate. 

58. Col. Nawab Sultan Yar Jung Bahadur. 


59. Syed Azamuddin Hasan Bilgrami Esqr., Assistant Accountant-ne- 
■ neral- 

60. Sha.ikh Abul Hasan Esqr., B.A., B.T., Divisional liispoctor of S<'lu)ols. 

Warangal. 

61. Syed Muhiuddin Esqr., B.A., Joint Educational Seovotary. 


62. M. Qadir Hussain Esqr., M.A., Principal, Nizam College. 

63. Prof- Jamilur Rehman, M.A., Osmania University. 

64. Syed Muhammad Azam Esqr., Principal, City College. 

65. Syed Yousuf Ali Esqr., Secretary, Reforms Department, Saifahad. 

66. Syed Lutf Ahmad Esqr., Assistant Director, Medical Department, 


Malakpet. 

67. Syed Yusuf Esqr., Assistant Director, Archaeology Department. 

68. Raja Bahadur Yenkat Rama Reddy, O.B.E., Special Officer Sarf-c- 

Khas Mubarak, Kaehiguda. 

69. Khwaja Muniruddin Esqr., M.A., Lecturer, City College. 

70. Khan Sahib P. K. Suntook, Superintendent Town Improvement, 

Secunderabad. 

71. Miss Leelamani Naidu, M.A., (Cantab.), Osmania University College 

for Women. 

72. Sed Muhammad Younus Esqr., Osmania University Project. 

73. M. M. Anwarullah Esqr., Superintending Engineer, Osmania Uni- 

versity Project. 

74. Khatib Abdul Latif Esqr-, Principal, Jagirdar College. 

75. Ghulam Qadir Esqr., B.A., Vice-Principal, City College. 

76. Ilon’ble Syed Abdul Aziz, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Judic^ial and E('<4e.sias- 

tieal Member H.E.H, The Nizam’s Executive Council. 


77. Syed Badruddin Esqr., H.C.S. 

78. B. K. Deshpande Esqr., Zemindar, Bidar. 

79. Nawab Samad Yar Jung Bahadur, Defence Secretary, H.E.H. 'riic 
Nizam’s Government, First Lancers. 

80. K. I. Vidyasagar Esqr., M.A., H.C.S., Second Taluqdar, (Julbarga 

81. Mir Eainul Abedin Esqr., M.A,, Lecturer, Osmania College, Wuraugal. 


82. Prof. Agha Muhammad Husain, Nizam College. 


83. Shridhar Waman Naik Esqr., B.A., Bar.-at-Law, “Muktashrara 

Begampet. 

84. Shanker Rao A Borgaonkar Esqr., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Station Road- 


85. Pandit Gopal Rao Borgaonkar, Esqr., Advocate, Station Road. 

86. Syed Iftekhar Husain Esqr., 7314, Darushafa. 


87. Qazi Muhanamad Husain Esqr., B.A., LL.B., Pro Viee-Clianeelloi’, 
Osmania University. 
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88. Khwaja Moinuddin Ansari Esqr., H.C.S., Political Secretary, H.E.H. 

The Nizam’s Grovernment. 

89. M. ?^hraf Esqr., B.Sc., A.M.I.E., Assistant Chief Engineer, PAY.I)., 
DO. Ghnlam Panjtan Esqr., B.A., LL.B., 1st City Magistrate. 

91. Mir Ahmed Ali Khan Esqr., M.A., M.Ed., Bar.-at-Law, Eeader, Os- 

mania University. 

92. Prof. 'Wahidnr Rehman, B.Sc., Head of the Department of Physics 

Osmania University. 

93. M.Nasirnddm Khan Esqr., M.A., Director, Daftar-e-Diwani, Mai and 

Mnlki. 

94. Prof. K. C. Rai Saksena, M.A., Department of History, Osmania 

University. 

95. Azhar Hasan Esqr., B.A., Home Secretary. 

96. Sajjad Mirza Esqr., Principal, Osmania Training College. 

97. Muhammad Elias Barni Esqr., Director, Translation Bureau. 

98. Nawab Asghar Yar Jung Bahadur, M.A. (Oxon.), Advocate, Sta- 

tion Road. 

99. Iloii’ble Sir Muhammad Yakub, Constitutional Adviser to H.E.H. 

The Nizam’s Government. 

100. Hafeezullah Esqr., Principal, Osmania Intermediate College, Au- 

rangabad. 

101. Nawab Darab Jung Bahadur, Retired Sadarul Muham Sarfkhas 

Mubarak, 64, Alexandra Road, Secunderabad. 

102. D. V. Pisolkar Esqr., Retired Assistant Accountant General, Shree- 

vilas, Kachiguda Station Road. 

103. Taqiuddin Esqr., B.A., Deputy Secretary, Constitutional Affairs. 

104. Prof. P. K. Ghosh, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc., Plead of the Department 

of Surveying, Osmania University Engineering College, Hyder- 
abad. 

105. Nawab Mehdi Jung Bahadur, Yaqutpura, Hyderabad Dn. 

106. Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Commissioner Municipal Cor- 

poration, Hyderabad. 

107. Mr. Sripat Rao, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sultan Bazar, Gulbagh, 

108. Ahmed Mohiuddin Esqr., Director, Commerce and Industries, Hy- 

derabad. 

109. A. M. Siddiqi Esqr., Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

110. Dr. B. K. Das, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

111. Abu Muhammad Esqr., Assistant Director of Statistics, Hyderabad. 



LIST OF DELEGATES TO THE IHDIAH HISTOEY CONGEESS, 1941, 


I. Universities: — ■ 

Agi-a University: 

1. Mr. J. C. Tainqdar, M,A.> St. John’s College, Agra. 

2. Mr. L. K. Tripatlii, M.A., Christ Church College, Cawiiporc. 

3. Mr, Dev Raj, M»A., Christ Church College, Cawiipore. 

Allahabad University : 

1. Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D.Phil., Kayastha Patihshala Uuiversity 

College, Allahabad. 

2. Dr. R. P. Tripathi, M.A., D.Se. (London), Head of the jlistory Do- 

partment, Allahabad University. 

3. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, M.A., History Department, Allahabad Uni- 

versity. 

Annamalai Univ ersity : 

1. Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor of History. 

•Benares Hindu University : 

1. Mr. S. V. Puntambekar, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, Hoad of the 

Department History. 

2. Dr. Parmatma Saran, M.A., Ph.D,, Deportment of History. 

Bombay University : 

1. The Rev. IT. Heras, S. J., Director, St. Xavier’s College. 

2. Dr. P. M. JosM, M.A., Ph.D, Librarian, Bombay Univea'sity. 

Calcutta University : 

1. Prof. Herachandra Ray-Chaudhuri, M.A,, Ph.D., Carmichael Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Indian History. 

Dacca University. 

1. Dr. D. C. Ganguly, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in History. 

2. Dr. P. C. Chakraborty, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 

3. Mr. K. D. Ghosh, M.A. (Oxon.), Dip.-Ed. (Oxon.), Head of the De- 

partment of Education. 

4. Mr. A. M. Ahmad, B.C.L., (Oxon.)', Barrister-at-Law, Treasurer, 
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Delhi University : 

1. Dr. H. QuresM, M.A., Ph.D., St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

2 Mr. Ganpat Rai, M.A., Hindn College, Delhi. 

Lucknow University: 

1. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Professor of 

Indian History. 

2. Dr. N. L. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Lecturer in Indian His- 

tory. 

2. Dr, S. K. Banerji, M.A., L.T., Ph.D., Reader in Indian History. 

4. Dr, V. S. Ram, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.H.S., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Political Science. 

Muslim University, Aligarh: 

1. Mr. Sheikh Abdur Rashid, M.A. 

2. Mr. S. Moinul Hague, M.A. 

Mysore University : 

1. Mr. P. G. Sathyagirinathan, M.A., Lecturer, Intermediate College, 
Mysore. 

Nagpur University: 

1. Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D., (London), King Edward College, 

Amraoti. 

2, Mahamahopadhyaya Y. Y. Mirashi, M.A., Morris College, Nagpur. 
Punjab University : 

1, Professor J. P. Bruce, M.A., University Professor of History. 

II. Learned Societies : — 

Benares : 

Sri Kashi Yidyapith : 

1. Mr. Bhagavati Prasad. 

Bombay : 

(a) Prince of Wales Museum: 

1. Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A., M.R.A.S., Curator, Archaeological Section. 

(b) Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch -. 

1. Khan Bahadur Prof. M. S. Commissariat. 

2. Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A. 

3. Dr, P. M. Joshi, M.A., Ph.D. 
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fc) Shree Forbes Gujarati Sablia ]VIanclii% I5omba,y 4. 

1. Mr. H. G. Gyani, M-A.. 

'2. Mr. M. O. Klokil. 

3. Mr. Maiiibhai Dwivedi. 

Caleirtta : 

(a) Bangiya Saliitya Barisbad Mandir ; 

1. Mr. Saradindix ISTaz-ayan Roy, Bragna, M.A. 

2. Brof. Jagannath. Gaiigaly, M.A., B.L. 

(b) Greater India Society : 

1. Rao Bahadur KI. IST. Bihshit. 

2. Mr. O. C. Ganguly. 

3. Brofessor XJ. IST. Ghoshal. 

4. Hr. Nihar-ranjan Ray. 

5. Mr. Jitendra Nath Banerjea. 

(c) The Indian Research Institute: 

1. Dr. H. C. Ray, M.A., Bh.D., B.Bitt. 

(d) Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1. Dr. 3. K. Chatterji. 

2. Br. U. N. Ghoshal. 

3. Mr. Ghulara Yazdani. 

Chandrapur : 

The Mahahosala Historical Society : 

1. Bandit L. B. Bandeya Sarma, M.N.S.T. 

2. Bandit B. B. Bandeya, B.A., LB.B. 

3. Mr. B. B. Gupta. 

Gauhati : 

Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti. 

1. Mr. S. C. Goswami, I.S.O. 

2. Mr. S. Kutahi. 

3. Mr. B. B. Chaudhury, M.A., B.B. 

4. Mr, B. Goswami, M.A., B.B. 

5. Mr. S. C. Rajkhowa, M.A- 

6. Mr, B. K- Barua, M,A,, B,B- 

Hyderabad Beecan : 

Kutub Klhana SaGdya. 

1. Mr. Abdul Azeem. 



4:3 


XjxxcIciiow r 

XJ. ]P. Historical Society, iPro-v'ineial !Mrisexii;a 

1. jMr. A/ - S. J^grawala, jVJ.Jk. 

2. IMCr. iVE. 3MI. l^Tagar, 

3. Hr. H. K. Mookerji, IM.A.., !Pli.X>- 

4. liai BaliatlTjLr JPrayag Hayal. 

5. Ht- Haraeshwax' Hayal. 

jMadLras r 

Tlxe ^<3.yar ILiil>rary ( TJxeosoi:>]xical Society) 

1. IMCr. Js^. ]Sr. lilrisliixa .Aiyaiigsir. 

Is ag^pxir ; 

Xlxe C. 3?. IReseax’eK Society : 

1. IVIalxaiixah.opa<3.iiyaya JPx’of. V. 'V. IVIiraslii. 

2. l?ro£essor S. Is. Haixlxatti, Xi.T. 

3. I-I. N. iSTeiie, H.T. 

3?aris. 

Xlxe A.lliaxiee Hrancaise. 

1. IMCr. .A-. Le3xxiraix35:. 

Hooixa : 

Hhand-arlcar Oriental Hesearelx Institnte : 

1. Hx’. 'V'. S. Snklitankar, jVC..A.., Hli.H- 

2. Hrof. H. V. Hotaar, 

3. K-ao Halxaaixx’ Gr. S. Saraesai, H.A.. 
Hajalimnnary : 

-A.xxaiira Historical Hesearcli Society: 

1. iVEr. B. 'V'- Krislinarao, ]VE..Au., B.H. 

2. IM!r- Gr. ISTarayanaswami Iyer, IVI.-A.. 

3. Mr. 3Sr. Kleaari Bao, M.^. 

4- Mr. It. SnbT>arao, M..A.. 

5. Mir. M. .Annareaai, 

III. InaiaxL States : 

Baroaa : 

1- Mr. C. Joslxi, M..4 l., Raj Haftaraar. 
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G-walior : 

1. Dr. Prakasli Chandra, M.A., DL.B., Ph.D. 

JodhpTir : 

1. Pan<iit JBisheshwar Nath Ren. 

Maynrbhanj : 

1. Mr. P. Aeharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S., P.R.A.I. 

Patiala : 

1. Professor S. N. Bannei'jee, M.A. 

IV. Governments : — 

Government of India (Archaeological Department) : 

1. Dr. S. N. Sen, Keeper of Imperial Records. 

Government of N.W.F. Province : 

1. Mr. M. A. Shaknr, B.A., Curator, Peshawar Museum. 

Government of Portuguese India : 

1. Mr. Panduranga S. S. Pissulencar. 

V, Colleges. 

Bombay: 

(a) St. Xavier’s College: 

1. Rev. Father H. Heras. 

2. Professor G. M. Moraes. 

3. Mr. William Coelho. 

(b) Indian Historical Research Institute: 

1. Mr. Patrocinio De Souza, M.A, 

2. Mr. Jal Birdy, B.A. 

3. Mr. D. B. Keny, B.A. 

4. Mr. G. N. Saletore, B.A. 

5. Mr. K. K. D. Merchant, B.A. 
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Calicut : 

Zamorin’s College. 

• • 

1. Mr, K. V. Krishna Ayyar, M.A. 

Calcutta : 

Hoogly Mohsin College : — 

1. Babu Jatindranath Sikdar, M.A. 

Ceylon : 

Ceylon University College, Colombo. 

1. Dr. G- C. Mendis. 

Daulatpur : 

Hindu Academy (Khulna) : 

1. Mr. D. N. Mukherjee. 

Ferozepore : 

R. S. D. College : 

1. Mr. F. C. Arora, 

Jhansi : 

Government Intermediate College; 

1. Mr. I. H. Jilani, M.A. 

Monghyr : 

Diamond Jubilee College: 

1. Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A,, B.L., Sahitya kaustuba. 

Nasik : 

Gokhale Education Society’s Hansraj Pragji Thackersey College. 
1, Prof. Dr. V. K. Bhandarkar. 

Poona: 

Fergusson College: 


1. Prof. B. D. Verina. 



List of Members of the Indian History Congrress. 

1. Acharya, Mr. P. State Archaeologist, MaynrbhaiiJ State. 

2. Advani, Mr. A. B. ; M.A.,LL.B., Ex-Vice-Principal, II.L.C. Model High 

School, A.R.P. Training Officer, Karachi. 

3. Agrawala, Mr. V. S. ; Curator, l^rovineial Museum, Lucknow. 

4. Ahmad, Mr. A. M.. Treasurer Dacca University, Dacca. 

5. Ahmed Ali Khan, Mr. Mir.; M.A., B.Ed., Osmania Training College, 

Hyderabad. 

6. Ahmad, Mr. Khwaja Mohd.; M.A., LL.B., Mouivi Fazil, Assistant 

director of Archaeology and Curator Hyderabad Museum. 

7. Ahmad, Mr. Sayyid Sirajuddin; M.A., Lecturer in History, Osmania 

University, Hyderabad. 

8. Ahmad, Dr. Aziz; M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Warden S. S. Ea.st. M.uslim 

University, Aligarh. 

9. Aiyangar, M. A. N. Krishna ; M.A., L.T., Joint Editor, Adyar Bulletin, 

Adyar Library Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

10. Aiyangar, Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. ; M.A., Ph.D., RK.lUst.S., Sri- 

padam, 143, Brodees Road, Madras. 

11. Akbar Ali Khan, Nawab Meer; B.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, 

Hyderabad Deccan. 

12. Ali, Mr. Syed Altaf; Snltan Jahan Manzil, Muslim University, 

Aligarh. 

13. Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, Nawab; B.A. (Oxon.), Constitutional Se- 

cretary, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Ifydei'abad De.ccan. 

14. Altekar, Dr. A, S.; M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., Professor of Ancient Indian 

History and Culture, Hindu University, Benares. 

15. Anant, Mr. Mavlankar Narain; M.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of 

History and Economics, Fergusson College, Poona 4. 

16. Ansari, Mr. Mohd. Azhar ; M.A., Research Student C|o Nawab Asghar 

Yar Jung Bahadur, Sumajiguda, Hyderabad. 

17. Anup Chand, Mr. M.A., Anand Building, Nawarkot, Lahore. 

18. Archaeology, The Superintendent of, Patna State, Balangar. 

19. Arora, Mr. P. C. ; Principal, R.S.D. College, Pirozepur, Punjab. 

20. Ashraf, Mr. Khwaja Muhammad ; M.A., B.T., P.C.S., Headmaster, 

Government Training School P.O. Islamia College, Peshawar- 

21. Askari, Mr. Syed Husain, Assistant Professor, Patna College, Patna. 

22. Avasthy, Mr, R. S. ; Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

23. Ayyar, Mr. K. V . Krishna ; M,A., Zamorin ’s College, Calicut. 
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24. Azcem, Mr. Abdnl ; Tlie Librarian, Saeedia Library, Jam Bagh, 

Troop Bazar, Hyderabad-Decean. 

25. Aziz, Mr. Rashid; B.A., Cjo Prof. *7. F. Bruce, Punjab University.. 

B 

26. Balkrishna, Mr. V.; M.A., C|o Prof. D. D. Varma, Anand Bhawan, 

Near P.Y.C. Poona 4. 

27. Banerjea, Mr. Jitandranath ; Lecturer Calcutta University, 616 

Monohorpurkur Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

28. Banerji, Mr. Ambuj Nath; 16.A. Purriapukur Street, Shambazar, 

Calcutta. 

29. Banerjee, Mr. Anilehander; Cjo A. Mookerji & Bros., 6. College 

Square, Calcutta. 

30. Banerji, Prof. Ramesh Chandra; Professor of History Victoria Col- 

lege, Ratanganj, Jessore. 

31. Banerji, Prof. S. N. ; Mahindra College, Patiala State. 

32. Banerji, Dr. S. K. ; M.A., L.T., Ph.D., Rai Behari Lai Road, Lucknow. 

S3. Banerji, Mr. Shantimoy; Headmaster Government High School, 
Mirzapur. 

34. Banhatti, Prof. S. N. ; M.A., LL.B., Professor of Marathi, Morris Col- 

lege, Nagpur. 

35. Barua, Prof. B.K. ; M.A., B.L., Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

36. Basu, Dr. K. K. ; M.A., Ph.D., Atul Bhawan, Moosa Chowk, Bhagalpur. 

37. Batliwala, Miss Papai. M. ; St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

38. Bedi, Mr. P. N. S. ; B.A., Cjo Prof. J. F. Bruce, Punjab University. 

39. Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. ; 2jl Lovelock Street, Calcutta. 

40. Bhandarkar, Dr. V. K . ; Ph.D., H.P.T. College, Nasik. 

41. Bharucha, Mr. R.M. ; St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

42. Bhave, Mr. V. K. ; Kesari and Moharatta Office, 568, Narayanpet, 

Poona 2. 

43. Bhatnagar, Mr. O. P. ; M.A., Lecturer, Allahabad University. 

44. Bhattasharya, Mr. K. ; M.A., History Department, Benares Hindu 

University, Benares. 

45. Bhattacharya, Prof. Sukumar; M.A., Ashotosh College, 16, Basanta 

Bose Road, P.O. Kalighat, Calcutta. 

46. Bhattasali, Dr. N. K. ; M.A., Ph.D., Curator Dacca Museum, Bamnah, 

Dacca. 

47. Billimoria, Mr. N. M. ; Secretary Sind Historical Society, Karachi. 

48. Birdy, Mr. Jal Pastenji; M.A., B.T., Petit Orphanage, Lai Bagh, 

Parel, Bombay. 

49. Bruce, Prof. J. F., M.A., (Okon.), M.A. (Sydney), Professor of His- 

tory, University Hall, Lahore- 
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50. Chaglitai, Dr. M. A., D. Litt. (Paris), Deccan Oolloge Post (h’lulualo 

and Research Institute, Poona. 

51. Chakrabarti, Mr. A.; P. 148, Janak Road, P.O. Rashbehari Avemie, 

Calcutta. 

52. Chakrabarti, Mr. Bisheshwar; Author atul Journalist, P>ai‘haniganj 

Dist. Paridpur, Bengal. 

53. Chakravarti, Dr. P. C. j M.A., Ph.D., l^urama Paltan, Rainna, Dacc.a. 

54. Chandra, Mr’S. B. , C|o Prof. Dhar, No. 5. Mux’ari Mohala, Indore. 

55. Chandra, Dr. Prakash; Victoria College, Cwalior. 

56. Chatterjee, Mr. K. R. ; Serampur College, Sorainpur, Ueng.-il. 

57. Chatterji, Dr. Nandalal; M.A., D.Litt., Lucknow Univ*‘rsiiy, h^ii.nder 

Bagh, Lucknow. 

58. Chatterji, Dr. R. B. ; Ph.D., D.Litt., Begain Bridge, iMeen. i. 

59. Chattopadhyaya, Mr. K.; M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, AlJahabad 

University. 

60. Chaturvedi, Mr. R. N. ; D.A.V. College, Benares. 

61. Coelho, Prof. 'William; M.A., St. Xavier’s College, Bomln.y. 

62. Commissariat, Khan Bahadur Prof. M. S.; M.A., I.F.,S, (Retd.), 

Mubarak Mamsil, Hughes Road, Bombay 7. 

D 

63. Dargahwala, Mr. Imamuddin S. ; Journalist, Dargali Sharif, Xavsari, 

64. Dayal, Rai Bahadur Prayag; 80, Latouche Road, Lucknow. 

65. Das, Mr. Ohanshyam; Ravenshaw College, Cutto(*k. 

66. Das-Gupta, Mr. S. N. ; 76, Badshah Bagh, Lucknow. 

67. Dayal, Mr. Rameshwar; Deputy Collector, Pyxabad 

68. Deshpande, Mr. Y. K. ; Shradashram, Ycotmal, Berar. 

69. Dutta, Dr. K. K. ; Patna College, Patna. 

70. Dhar, Prof. S. N. ; 5, Murari Mohalla, Indore C.T. 

71. Dhar, Mrs. ; 5, Murari Mohalla, Indore C.I. 

72. Dhar, Miss Dipti; 5, Murari Mohalla, Indore (M. 

73. Dhunjeebhoy, Miss Hilla D.; St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

74. Dikshit, Rao Bahadur K. N.; M.A., Director General, Arch a Golo ideal 

Survey of India, New Delhi. 

75. Dikshit, Mr. Moreshwar G ; Indian Historical Research Institute, St, 

Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

76. Dikshitar, Prof. V . E, Ramehandra ; The University, Madras. 

77. Duarte, Dr. Adrian; M.A., Ph.D., D. J. Sind College, Karachi. 
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Inaug-ural Addre.ss by Hi.s E.'iceneiiG.y Colonel Sir Ahmad Said Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.SJ., K.C.i.E., .Wl.B.E,, LL.D., Hawab of Chhatari, President,' 
Executive Couiicnl, Chancellor, Osmania University and Vice-Patron! 
Indian History Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, Dadtes and (hnitlcnicn, 

I eaiuiot make a happier Ix'ginning' than hy discharging the first duty 
entrusP'd to me, f hal ol <h'n\'<‘rin.i.;' I Ix' gracious A'l(.'ssa.go soiit t.o you bv the 
distinguished Patron ol' this session, His Exalted Highness the Niisarn of 
Hyderabad and Horar. ^J'he. Message reads: — 

“I n.w'i-: .\ita‘n I'I.ka.siirk in wklooaiino this Otu skssion" of thk 
L\ iu\\ Ih.sToifv ( k)N<!i{i';ws to tiiu iwi’ir.-vn of mv Dominions. 

I \ M I*i.K.\SHI) 'I'O l.i;\!{N THAT in'lUNO THK (10MF.-\KATIVKI.,Y SHORT 
i’KinoO OF ITS KSUS'I’KNT'K 'I’lIK llfSTORV (JONORKISS HAS Pr^AVEO 
A \KK*\ mi“Oin'\.\T I’ART IN TirK UFVFhOFMKNT OF PlrSTORICAIj 

Ii!‘;si'’,\ia'n wo is takino i’iiaotk'ao stkps for brinoing- out 
V t'o\i<’i!FFii-;.\sn !■; lIi.sToifV of Inoia sponsor ed ba' some of thk 
M o.KT i‘:!\n\i;.\'r of ohk iiiSTomANS. A similar scheme fob 

'I'tlE C'O.MPII.ATION Ol'' AN AUTHORITATIVE IIlSTORY OF THK 

Dkccw is ina.Mi co.nhiokrko bv i\iv Covkrnment, and I am 

UONFIDKXr THAT IT WII.I, RRCKIVK THE CO-OPKUATION OF THOSE 
UF iX)U INTERKSTiCD IN TlIK HISTORY OF SOUTHERN InDIA, 
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‘.‘I WISH SlTCinCSS TO VOUU OABOrUS AND DKl.lI'.Kli \TIONS WHh'U 1 AM 
SUBK FI'HTIIICK FOSTKR THK SITKIT (R' UNl’-lASSKD Ss 'I KXTi 1>’H ' KN- 
(iUlUY.” 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It is a matter of great deliglit for me to sec you all assembled in Hy- 
dcrabad. Jt is the first time that your Goiigri'ss Is buldiiiy its s^ssiuii in 
this city which, together with the Dominions of whi<di it is the Gapital, 
provides in more ways than one a suitable environnieni f<u’ tin? delibera- 
tions of a body devoted to the pursuit of history. You will see age-long 
burial cairns here with their wealth of deposits; Jain, Buddliist and Bx’ah- 
manic caves and temples ; mosques and tombs of the Tughiuq, the Bahmani, 
the Qutub Shabi and the Moghal periods, one of the i>rine.ipal seats of the 
Sikh faith; Christian churches and Farsi houses of worship. Tluvy are the 
symbols of a long rule of tolerance which has given to all the diverse cul- 
tures of the peoples of India a homely soil in which to grow, and grow in 
liarmony. A similar synthesis will be seen in the growth of this city; heir 
to the traditions of the Mughals in the hey-day of their glory, it is under- 
going a process of healthy modernisation, and presents a picture of the 
glorious old marching side by side with the progressive new. 

The University itself, whose guests of honour you are, is a <’i>nscious 
embodiment of the same process, for, while it imparts the teaching of 
ancient learning and languages and the humanilics, it also teaches modern 
sciences and arts — all in the most widely understood language of India 
Even its buildings signify an endeavour to harmoni?:o the best features of 
Hindu and Muslim architectural conceptions. 


Our long history has not only left traces in ancient monuments like 
the rock-temples of Ellora, the frescoes of Ajanfa and in the forts and 
tombs of Golconda and Aurangabad, but also in old arts and industries, 
like the hand-made paper of Kaghazipura, the silver filigre<‘ of Warangal, 
the TTimru of Aurangabad, the gold-lace of Pattnn and the .silver inlay of 
Bidar. Evidences of our history aro also presorvtsl carefully, even 
.iealously, in the magnificent palm-leaf collection housed in 1h<* University 
Library, the priceless documents of Qutub Shabi, Mughal and Asafiah 
times in our Record Office and in the. valuable manuscripts of the Asafiah 
Library. There are innumerable private colbudions too, wbilo the relics 
assembled in the Hyderabad Museum also bear witne.ss to our rich and 
varied past; 


Ladies and Gentlemen: We are living in anxioim and critical times. 
The historian of the future, passing judgement on our days, may obtain 
a better view and see also much more than we, at this proximity of time, 
can notice. But his judgement on one aspect of what is happening 
around us, both within and abroad, may well he antieipateil, that, wc have 
never been closer to a grayer menace for <‘entnries and there ha.s never 
been a gioatei need for unity m our ranks* A little over a voar ago, we 
witnessed the fateful fall of one of the mightiest uation.s through disunity. 
The fiendish pov/er which struck that deadly bloiv to France has since 

i-f Russia, our neighbopr. When all else 

has failed, it may be that this enemy knocking at our gates may serve to 
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unite us in defence of our common heritage and all that it implies and 
holds. In that task you historians can help your country and the future 
generation^ more perhaps than can any one else, for you are the inter- 
preters of a past which we all share alike. To present that past, its glories 
and its achievements, its failures and its disasters, without bias but with 
sympathy, without malice but with understanding, is an aim worthy of 
attainment, for on such a rendering and treatment of Our past depends 
largely the future of the Indian perspective. 

I have now much pleasure in declaring open the Fifth Session of the 
Indian History Congress. You have all my good wishes for successful 
session and 1 trust that when the time comes for you :to leave our city you 
will take back with you the best of memories, and friendships which may 
last. 


Address by the Hon’ ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Education 
and Finance Member, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Vice-Chancellor, 
Osmania University and Chairman, Reception Committee of the Indian 
History Congress. 

Mr. President, Members of the Indian History Congress, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

It is my pleasant duty to welcome the members and delegates of the 
Indian History Congress to Hyderabad, and I do so not only as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee but also as Vice-chancellor of the Osmania 
University whose guests they are, and as Member-in-charge of Education 
in the Government of this State.lt is the first time that the Indian History 
Congress has met in the Capital of these .’Dominions ; I hope it will come 
again and that we shall have an opportunity of reviving the friendships 
and associations created to-day. 

History has a special place in any course of education as it is essential 
both as a basis and for completion of .education. Similarly, historical re- 
search is of national importance. You will no doubt be interested, from 
both these points of view, to learn that, our Education. Department 
has prepared special text-books based on v/hat Sir Akbar tlydari had 
called ' ‘ decommunalisation. ” "We are also about to undertake, with the 
help both of local and outside scholars, the preparation of a History of 
these Dominions which will not consist of the narration of purely political 
history but will contain also a detailed survey of our social, economic, 
administrative and cultural development. 

In these as in other respects, these Dominions provide an interesting 
subject for study .'H Like Urdu, the language of this University, which is 
the outcome of the meeting of two great peoples and cultures, these Do- 
minions have been the common meeting-place of different cultures and 
different peoples, Within their boundaries are to be found the capitals 
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of the Chakikyafs, the Yadhavas, tlu^ Kakutiya«. 11u* I’nilimatiis and the 
Quti) Rhahis. '' Ant’ans'ahad, whic.h was llie ^■irlual cattilal to’ Itidia tVi* 25 
yfears and of'tbe Deeeuu durinj>' llie ear!.'/ A.sai' Oaiii ruha i,-: nor' the tu'ad- 
quarters of one of onr reveinie divisionx. These powerful Stales luive left 
their traces, and the stalesnmnsirip of Ihe Asaf 4ahi (Ivue.sty lias retained 
and fostered the best tliat was i'onud in their Iraditiuns. 


It 'is this richness and rarict.v' of onr iiistoi’.v wliieh maht's me weleomc 
in particular the inelusion in your session lliis year of a s<'elioii devoled 
to local history, and the mindioj* of pa.])ers whieh, I understand havt' hi'cn 
received for that section frotn other parts t)f liulia show that the 1 h'eean 
continues to attract scholars. This Is as it should In*, for. in adiiili<m to 
intei’est in our history as sue.h, there is also a. vast tit'ld open fur historical 
biographies as the Dccenn has prodiK-ed great statesman and warriors, 
saints and writers, painters and'iniets, and <nie of tin' gn-af(>sf hisf(trians 
of India, Ferishta, had his home in lh(> Deccan, 't'lu' recent steps we have 
taken by the appointment of a special (lommiliee to deal w'ith the Presc'r- 
vation and publication of historical <locuments, and pi't-smod eontaids with 
scholars of history like yourselves, not to mention the di'liberat ions oC 
bodies like yours, are certain to promote and intensify interest among our 
own students and scholars and load to a wiiler eo-operatioa in historical 
research. 


Apart from the excusable zeal of a host who always wi.she.s to necoin- 
modate his guests with him, one of the further ri'asons for our having made 
arrangements for your stay within the ca,mi)us of tin* Fniversity and in the 
University hostels is that you still remain and wouhl no doubt like to re- 
main sindents in spirit and ideals, even thougli many of yon may have 
forgotten the hostel life of your ear1i<'r Ibiiversity da.vs.' We thought 
that the academic atmosphere suited to sclmlarly imrsuits and functions 
connected with them would be a suffiedeut set-ofT against such small incon- 
veniences as yon may experience. Wc are also making yon travel in «*rude- 
oil buses where we would have much liked to give' you IietN'i* (‘onvev'ane(‘.s, 
but for that you mxist blame the Nazis and Japanese who havt' sprung a 
war on ns and appreciate our oTidoa.vouvs to make <‘<Muio!ijies in tlu' us<* of 
such essentials at this time as petrol. 


Local response to onr invitation to membership of the keeeptiou Oom- 
been T am glad to say, considerable ami 1 wouhl like !«» men- 
tion tae tact o± our having received substantial donations towards our 

SSad ’froir^trAV'^^ Resident at Hy- 

Stlfn ’ n i -A^inied Said Khan of Ohhatari, I»resident of our Kxecu- 

bve Councjl irom the Rt. lion 'We fSir Ak)>ar I fylari. Si,- Tlioo 1. T wker 
Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Mr. B. M. Ovotton, Ra.in 1)1 , /l™,,, K.',",,, !s,,I -nW 

Sbaukat, .r.mR Ilalm.l,,,-, Nkwali 
A^med AMta oir/fW Kl„.„ ISal.mlur 

tiye Council has taken Khan of CIil, atari, I'rcaidrirt of onr Exent- 

sion, we shall be enioym» Ms Snffh innuitiiratiiiK this scs- 

J y s kind hospitality at toa this afternoon,! Our 
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cordial tliank.s are also due to Nawab Salar Jnng Baliadur for his kind 
invitation to the office-bearers of the Congress to dinner -with him and for 
his haviiis so kindly ago*ee.d to throw open his magnificent eollectioii of 
mannscripts, documents and other treasures for inspection by the mem- 
bers of thivS Congress. Nawab Zahirnddin Khan Bahadur, who has re- 
cently succeeded as an Amir of the Paigah, a young gentleman of high 
attainments and witli tiic culture of a great and noble house, has also been 
kind enough to invite tixe members to dinner. Onr thanks are also dne to 
the President and memlocrs of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation for 
having invited us to tea. 

Finally, onr thanks tire due to all of you for having accepted our invi- 
tation and honoured us with this visit. You have my best wishes for a 
very successful session. As hosts we will try our best to make it successful. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By 


Rao.^abeb Professor C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A., 

Head of the Department of History and Politics, Annamalai University. 

I am deeply gratei'ni to you all lot' the honour you have dono im* hy 
asking In e to pi'eside over this, the Fifth Slession of Iho Indijin Hisfory 
Congress, under the auspices of the Osinnnia Uruvcu’sity and of ifs laihle 
l^atron, His Exalted Highness, Sultan-i-Ulum, the Nizam of Hyilerabad 
and Berar. 

I am conscious that I am unequal to the task assigned to me, and the 
small amount of work I have done in a limited field of Indian llistory can- 
not constitute in itself any valid claim to preside over a distinguished 
body of scholars and research worket's of varied experiojicc. I fed thar 
my choice to this chair has proceeded from a conviction of the fundamental 
equality of all woi'kers in the democracy of seholai’sldp. I ant sustain- 
ed in the discharge of the onerous burden laid upon me hy the eomuimstiess 
that I shall most readily receive your indulgence and kind support in the 
performance of my duties. 


The very first idea that strikes me and, inde(>d, should be uppermost iti 
the mind of every student of the history of our land, is Intw best to harmo- 
nise the energies of all workers and their output of historical ntaferial of 
every kind so as to evolve some order from the prevailing disarrav, on 
account of which the growing mass of scholarship finds it difficult to deve- 
lop into definite and fruitful shape. The materials of study have Ijeimmo 
extensive and are growing in volume and variety with ev<‘ry passing <le- 
cade— nay every year.— -with such giant strides that the best hope and 
prospect of securing a real advance in the .study lies in its being left to be 
synthesised, by a syndicate of scholars acting on the prineipb* of a Imrmo- 
■nious division of labour in exploring the original sources of information 
,,a‘elating to every topic and every period. 


the process of onr knowlwlKO of Indian His- 
onoLl Sir Wilham .Tonoa lisWod in llSfi upon the 

of oZi?”, f a?""*'®? <l««P>»!tment of llic f..wtton 

om tf “®®*PtJ0i«- Certainly, the vista of 

r^KarS as *^1 '"'’''f «»'] ,„ore into wh.-il ho 

effi u 4.1, P’e-history which was widened on an unwarallcllcd 

The most preslnf^^^^ CiviliiatL. 

tation of the iTaterfsl^ correct, impartial and just interpre- 

which stiU accumulated and many parts of 

that urgently calls mtcrprctati.m, a task 

being tied to the char ht ^ ^and to save history '‘from 

b ca to tbe chariot wheels of perverted sectionalism and to 
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iIk* »ni;isfiia <il’ snsj lif'ioti, iiisinuaf ion niid.^ downvigM unti'iith 
that (iav(' h(><'n !jrrowin,y: up in llio laiul.” This <liscase- oE, insidious 
ffrnivth has hnon apparcnf f<i (thscrvars for sonio tinio. *** Against 
it th(' i*a<*hor, tin' i-rsnanhcr. tin* goneral scholar and, above all, 
tlic wriit'i’ oi l(’\l-hooks. liavc io most carerully ^iiai'd themselves 
Hislory is not i»rttp;i,‘',;ind:;. mir is it rmle and vulgar publieity. 
That it nins tin- scriitus risk ol' being mad<^ to subsiuam propaganda 
purpfises is plain, ])arl ieulariy to (hose who are <*onver.sant with the cons- 
eious, hilt, highly eondemnable, attitude oC writers who deliberately try 
to bold up to ridieule »jrreat and honoured personages, whether Hindu 
or ^Muslim. Indian or Futropeaii. The exploitation of historical resources 
should alwa;,'s be i'ond'ne1(‘d with a critical mind and with judgement, and 
the building of eonelnsiotis should be made on the most thorough and nn- 
prejiulieed bases pttssihlt*. Piefures of the past occasionally lend them- 
selvu's to fhe possibility of getting refined by the ehaj;t.M; of guessing. ancient 
niofiv(‘s from the records of aneicnt <leeds. Hut to- a much larger propor- 
tion they come out disforteil from the true and proper perspective by a 
project i<in eonseiou.sly, or even uneons<‘.tously, made of more modern and 
(uaui contemporary ideas at work in the mind of the writer. This is a 
<{ef<‘et to whh'h wriliu’s mi !he fiistory of ancient epochs are prone. 

Allot lu'r I'cpially potent and insidimts danger is that which has been 
ileseribed by <«'. M. Trevelyan n.s a .sort of rcac'tion as much marking the 
nu'thod of bistorienl as of political progress. Conclusions which have 
bemi aec'epted for a great length of time and have consequently become 
St ereo-tyiied, may in some cases be found to be based upon insulfieient 
data; and such cc'nclusions to which faddists become, in. their manner, 
imlis.sohibly we<lde<l, grow io be formidable obstacles in the way of even 
an initial examination of new theories that may go against them. This 
<lnnger is particularly marked in those aspects of Indian historical studies 
that are as.sociat<'d with tpieslious of race and eultiire-eontaets and an 
examinution of the social order and changes affecting them. They also 
bring into di'Ucate and complex reflection the principles' of nationality 
and patriotism. Again, the <iinienlty of interpi'clntion of the lines of true 
hislorieai th*V(‘iopment in tliese fields is rendered all the greater by an 
ideal Hiat, .some historiatis have iu view, namely, the reflection of the spirit 
of 1h(‘ period of study taken up in the light of a conception of truth, which 
concerns more the spirit than the letter of the recorded word. It may be 
pointed out that several Indian writers, particularly those working on the 
pttriod of British rule, have expressed a disproportionately stressed admi- 
ration for English political and administrative ideals, while the Eiiropean 
historian of the. same epoch is in danger of falling into a tilled national or 
racial 1)‘ms that must necessarily warp the formation of balanced eonelu- 
sion.s. This danger of impaired judgement and deficiency ’of a balanced 
vision operated in t he minds of a large number of the Hindu historians of 
the age of Bfuslim domination, as well as in those of their Muslim counter- 
parts, It, is these that, have, made many otherwise able pieces of work sink 
in value in tlie ilcvtiloping web of historical scholarship of our country. 

Rtatements about past events are in reality re-statements made after 
the examination of the available evidence accumulated by the writer con- 
cerned; and in most eases, the restatement “is a selection di^inated by 
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.’ideas (‘Viri’ciil' iiowfroiu t.he roslric^tcd nf d;t* orhjifi, 

Kvcry stnloinent. involves a suh.jeet iv'f* presriit n 1 'O, .-is ?! 
ment 'vvill colour, in a e,'reii!c!* or loss iiuTiSurr. - a''!, r*- 
care may ln‘ 1 nkon l)y 1 he individual aul h'lr l > : 

of any positive ])(‘rstmal bias into ins i , i ■ , 

inosl natiwal and inevitable in t iu- t real uo-M’ oj’ . 
hie (AC'ii in Ihe stud\' ol’ ihe pasf. d'lc' 'usforian o! :jnei< n 
deed, a vci-y cardinal duly to liv<> lln-oiadn in ! ia <\\\h ran ! 
a.nd he generally runs ilic risk of suliordniat nr/ faeb, that > 
fnndamcnt.ally different spirilual and eontemporary ;;n;!ii!h 
sou has ideadc'd that luslm-y sln»uid he mvher e.ritf.m len ^ 
love or hate "W^e know that in many rases t*'*- inh n.Miy id' iv ■ .o ai 
ing' inseparable from pa.triot ism and jrdilic.N. has ’d'.en l.islnri it ; ‘-preiitc 
quality of intellectual, moral .and enioliomd <'a'’eib‘)i>'e and ;n i 'm ■ama* 
time has been a. formidable obslacle to I be dc \ ebijieien? -f fim-. ri-eunitc 

tin '■■I* t 1 1 cv; . 

e;rra’'cd in 


t ' f a 1 emeuts.” 

- re I ■■rial eh*. 

■ " a* liinde 

' ' ■ I ' f>i t hill 

t! bi'-s is 
", * 1 ‘ , Hi , 

t inie . lias, ip. 

■’i!' ' the past , 
ii'tl.l have luul 
ani'c. Momm- 
mad* u'iiliont 


and impartial historiograjd!,'''. The '’uldeu leer-n bm e,-e« n 
tremes is difficult to arriA-e .ai, i>:irl ieiilrrly bu' iho: e a*, h.i 


presenting the histor.y of formafiA'e en,.,'! si and eoe'f .-i 
it is still more difficult !o ]>or 1 ary hi.slorieat pee, xiabni, rod tbme iiapcli. 
ing energies, in all eompleU* aci-iiraev of ll'eir lives and Ideals, ’oitlmut 
trespassing into either of those ant it belie dan>p*rs. Sijeb 1 ms been the ox- 
perienoc OAmn of our most s<‘holarly idsinri.’ins of persomdil ies liki" \kbar. 
Asoka and Sivaji and of national movcm(‘ids like that of the M.nratlias, 


In the field of Britisli hidmn History the <I.'iimer of sneb insidious 
forces is particularly marked. The fjueation ma.v be ;iNl<ed ' Is if povsi- 
hie to combine the se.ho 1 nst.ic, frigid ;ind nnemol iomd spirit of sober sdui- 
lar ship with the enthusiasm that should m.-rk ti.e .-ivid inf ernre: er anximi.s 
to find out energising ideas a.nd pre.scnt them in foreeftd fr.rm?* Will it 
not be good that every bi.storical compo.sition slmtild be m.rrked Ipv an 
intensity of personal fccliirg that slioidd be ihM’p: irPte tioj.t potiiotisui 
and politics? lint wc slumld be also , aware of the obsi;*, ;,', to the *!eve. 
lopment of true historiography that lie behind ih'e. as-.umpiion. 'fo fake 
only a single-oxajnpb>: — 11 is a most d<‘licafe and dif':-”;!? to-k t,. dj-eitie 
Avhen and bow Sivaji came to be animated by tbe vied of ;t Mural hn Pad- 
shahi, and when, if at all, the subseipient. i<h*al of a Hindu Pad .Padshahi 
dawned on him. Tn the guise, of de.'ding wifh tin* Zeitgeist, writers 

havm unconsciously put their own mental texture and enviropnietif into 
their pictures of the past. 


Ftimilar and related questions whether Hislory e.-nt justirmbly help the 
realisation of the highest aspiration.s of tin* national the htinian .Hptrif. 
and whether it should consciously aim al presenting a wide phdos.uddc 
vision comprehending a, clear syn 1 h<‘sis of forees wider fbnit those of 
one s own country or age, are intriguing problems for hlslorians f« ntl empt 
to solve but would appear to be imposs-ihle of final decisive Kolufimi, 
ihe danger of a representation of our aueienf history bv exnggmded pic 

i'Hs ffeelinf nr’m"''- 'viHi a view In infulg 

by passion of kleolo!;y!!"NOT l!jv!.'wy;,!"^ partisanship and 

.•able teach«.s on this' subjeet. The lea,-..,.,! P.isi,,;; s;;*bTsi;XriM 
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great value that should always be attached to the drawing of a moral by 
the teacher and the student of History, and would hold that the marrow 
of civilised* History is ethical and not metaphysical, and the underlying 
inotives of progress as manifested in the march of the Historical Muse 
through the corridors of time, should pass along the maze of the shades of 
right and wrong. We are also bound to hold as the highest truth that 
the object of all right research in History should be its freedom from every 
partiality of ideas and ideology and its entire dependence on its material 
for its conclusions. 

According to Lord Acton, tb'^ historian should never debase the moral 
currency or lower the standard of rectitude. Lord Haldane, the embodi- 
ment of Liberalism in the field orf liistorieal and philosophical thought, 
thus says: — '‘The historian will fail hopelessly if he seeks to be a mere 
recorder. For the truth about the whole, the expression of which is what 
matters, was not realised in its completeness until time and the working 
of the spirit of the period had enabled the process developed in a succession 

of particular events to be completed His business is to select in the 

light of a larger conception of the truth. He must look at his period as a 
whole and in the completeness of its development. And this is a task 
rather of the spirit than of the letter.*’ 

A further examination of the question of partiality, racial or cultural 
or even institutional, which has coloured the work of historians in the 
field of Indian History, leads one to an examination of the views expressed 
by different master-minds of History from the days of the Greek Polyhis- 
tor, Polybius, to Bishop Mandell Creighton and G. M. Trevelyan. Poly- 
bius put forward an impassioned plea for impartiality in historical judg- 
ments. He urged that directly a man assumed the moral attitude of a 
historian, he should forget totally all considerations of friendship and 
patriotism. Bishop Creighton, on the other side, warns the historical 
worker against the cult of impartiality which would develop dullness and 
paralyse the judgment. Professor Trevelyan has opined that “History 
must be thought about from some stand-point, and the cant of pure im- 
partiality in History only equalled by the cant of pure historical facts 
having value except as food for thought and speculation.” 

The ideal of impartiality is perhaps far more easily attainable by men 

writing on the histories of foreign- countries and of distant periods of 
time widely removed from their own days, as such distance provides the 
mental and moral isolation, deemed to be necessary between the historian 
and the subject matter of his work, for enabling him to attain an ideally 
impartial temper. This positive distancing should be done by the histo- 
rical worker with the conscious skill of the trained artist- I may well 
repeat here what I have urged on another platform. Cannot one justifi- 
ably ask that this distance of attitude arising from a rigid impartiality of 
mind and judgement should be kept up on a most rigorous scale and should 
never be allowed to be lost by any consideration of pride or by a natural 
desire to gild the past ? How often have pictures of the past based on pre- 
conceived ideas been drawn by writers, largely Indian, but including 
f oreigners also, on the genesis of Dravidian and, Aryan civilisation^ the 
effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of South India and the 
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ideas cuirrcnf iio'vvfroin tlic restrict od eotitoTits of t he orisxiual sf nlenioiits/' 
Kvci'y Rl.al.c'uu'iit iJivolvcs a siilj.iee.t ivr' ]>i‘os(*ii1 at ion. as iiu‘ poiKunnl ole- 
i'nent. will colont", in a p'roat<'r oi‘ less itH'asure, eaeh i*esl at eiiu iil made' 
t.liOuglv eare may he t a,l\en by 1 h<' individual a nl hni- 1 * > avoid tin* fu'iijcr*, ion 
of any positive pevsotial bias into ins coiKdiis.'ons. '1''' poir.utal bias is 
most iiatuval and inevit able in 1 he t.reat iiient ori'ee<':.i i .s. Jm! is possi 
l)le even in the stinly of ilu' past. H’li'' histoi’ian of anei'Mil times lias, in- 
deed, a vony eardinal duty to liAO' I broup h, in bis own mind, into tlie past . 
a.ud be generally ‘tanis the I’isk of subonlimai iny taets that niiylit have had 
fimdanientally different spiritual and eonfemporary signitieanmn .^lomm- 
seu b:!s pleaded tbat iluslery ^!llould Ix' neitlum vvfitlen_ nor niade vvithoni 
love or bate We know t.lnd. in man.v (-ases the inleusily td’ persona! feel- 
ing inseparal)lc from patriotism and poIili<‘,s, has iriven h.istorv' its s|>e( itte 
quality of iti1 elleetual, moral and emotional exeelbmce and at the same 
time has been a formidable obsta<de tt) the d(w<dopinent of true, ni-eurafe 
and impartial historiography. Tlx* goblen unam bet ween thesi* two ex- 
tremes is diffieult to <a,rrive at, pari itnilarly for those who .are engaged ifi 
presenting the history of forma, t.ive et>o<dis ami o(Ui;-t t'tt<d i ve ruiM’es; and 
it is still more diffieult to portary bistoriea! pers nudifie:; and fbeii’ impeU- 
ing energies, in all eomplote ncnuir.aey of tb<‘ir lives and ide.ds. vvifbotti 
trespassing into either of these autitlictie dangers, f^nrh ims been the ex- 
poi’ienee ex*en of our most sebolnrly historians of persunarttit's like Akb 
Asoka and Siva.ii and of national movements in<e that of the ,\f.arntlu’n 


1 •;!!’. 
as. 


In the field of British Indiaiv History the datiger of such insidiop.s 
forces is particiilarly marked. The (pieslion may he asked : ‘ i.s it possi- 

ble to combine the soholastie. frigid .and unemotional spirit of .sober seho- 
larship with the enthusiasm t.bat should mark the avid interpreter anxious 
to find out energising ideas and present them in foias-fu! forni?’ Will it, 
not be good that every historical eompositifin should be inarkf'd by an 
intensity of personal feeling Unit sliouhl b<‘ insep:)r;dil<‘ frot.i patriotism 
and polities? But we should be a,lso aware of the obstacles to the di've- 
lopmcut of t.rue historiography that He behind fliis assumption, 'fo take 
only a single-example: — It, is a most d<>li(*ale ami diffieult task to deeid(‘ 
when and how Sivaji came to be animat,ed by the go;d of a Marat lia Pad- 
shahi, and when, if a,t all, the subsequent ideal of u llhifln Pad-Padshahi 
dawned on him, Tn the guise of dea,ling with 11 h‘ Zeitg-ei.st, some writers 
have unconsciously put their own mental texture and environment into 
their pictures of the past. 


Similar and related questions whether History c.-in jnst ifinbly help t he 
realisation of the highest aspirations of the. natiimal or the Imn’inn spirit, 
and whether it should eonscionsly aim at ])re.seiii ing a wid(* plulo.sophie 
vishm comprehending a clear synthesis id' forces wider than those of 
one’s own country or age, are intriguing problems for Idstorinns to attempt 
to solve but would appear to be irnpovssible of final decisive Hobitiom 
The danger of a representation of our aneient history by exaggerated pic- 
tures of the aehieve-m cuts of earlic?' generations with a view to infusing 
in us a feeling of pride, is that it will take the writer very near to tlie 
place where he will become fatally coloured by avowed partisanship and 
by passions of Ideology. . Nor have wc unanimous adyice from our vene- 
rable teachers on this subject. The learned Bishop Btnbbs stresses the 
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great value that should always be attached to the drawing of a moral by 
the teacher and the student of History, and would hold that the marrow 
of civilised. History is ethical and not metaphysical, and the underlying 
motives of progress as manifested in the march of the Historical Muse 
through the corridors of time, should pass along the maze of the shades of 
right and wrong. We are also bound to hold as the highest truth that 
the object of all right research in History should be its freedom from every 
partiality of ideas and ideology and its entire dependence on its material 
for its conclusions. 

According to Lord Acton, tb'^ historian should never debase the moral 
currency or lower the standard of rectitude. Lord Haldane, the embodi- 
ment of Liberalism, in the field orf historical and philosophical thought, 
thus says: — “The historian will fail hopelessly if he seeks to he a mere 
recorder. For the truth about the whole, the expression of which is what 
matters, was not realised in its completeness until time and the working 
of the spirit of the period had enabled the process developed in a succession 

of particular events to be completed His business is to select in the 

light of a larger conception of the truth. He must look at his period as a 
whole and in the completeness of its development. And this is a task 
rather of the spirit than of the letter.” 

A further examination of the question of partiality, racial or cultural 
or even institutional, which has coloured the work of historians in the 
field of Indian History, leads one to an examination of the views expressed 
by different master-minds of History from the days of the Greek Polyhis- 
tor, Polybius, to Bishop IMandell Creighton and G. M. Trevelyan. Poly- 
bius put forward an impassioned plea for impartiality in historical judg- 
ments. He urged that directly a man assumed the moral attitude of a 
historian, he should forget totally all considerations of friendship and 
patriotism. Bishop Creighton, on the other side, warns the historical 
worker against the cult of impartiality which would develop dullness and 
paralyse the judgment. Professor Trevelyan has opined that “History 
must be thought about from some stand-point, and the cant of pure im- 
partiality in History only equalled by the cant of pure historical facts 
having value except as food for thought and speculation.” 

The ideal of impartiality is pciliaps Ear more easily attainable by men 
writing on the histories of foreign countries and of distant periods of 
time widely removed from their own days, as such distance provides the 
mental and moral isolation, deemed to be necessary between the historian 
and the subject matter of his work, for enabling him to attain an ideally 
impartial temper. This positive distancing should be done by the histo- 
rical worker with the conscious skill of the trained artist. I may well 
repeat here what I have urged on another platform. Cannot one j'^tifi- 
ably ask that this distance of attitude arising from a rigid impartiality of 
mind and judgement should be kept up on a most rigorous scale and should 
never be allowed to he lost by any consideration of pride or by a natural 
desire to gild the past? How often have pictures of the past based on pre- 
conceived ideas been drawn by writers, largely Indian, ^ but including 
foreigners also, on the genesis of Dravidian and Aryan civilisation^ the 
effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of South India afcid the 
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coiiseq.uerLt inter-twining of enlts and T)cru’ifs, tlio bearings of the impart 
of the one civilisation on the other and even the less ntu'ertain, btif more 
elnsive, inter-aetion of the forces of the North \ipon the an<l vice- 

versaf Similar dangers are to be avoided by interprelers of tlie Intlian 
culture into the central, western and soul-easlt'rj! is'gions of Asia, 
our knowledge of which has boeti growing by leaps ami bounds in 
the last two decades, and to which some of our eminent scholars both in 
Bengal and in Madras have been making valuable eontribtil ienis. The 
eulUire-contacts of Indian wi1b l.he (mtside world are fields wlii<*h are 
particularly susceptible to the maisfestation of the syptoms of such an 
outlook. 

In this connection one may with advantage remember the warning 
given by Dr, Finot, the distinguished Director of the Indo-Frencb School 
of Oriental Research at Hanoi, that ‘‘it is inipossilile to trace clearly the 
evolution of Indian civilisation in Tndo-China in all its delinite stages 
without great precaution being taken and to show how t he idi'us and soidal 
institutions of India came to be transformed at the touch of foreign rju-es 
of quite a different turn of mind. ’ ’ 


A two-fold point of view is to be kept up by investigators in these 
fields, particularly the view that should be taken as an almost axiomatie 
assumption, namely, that a faithful reprciscntation of the spread of Indian 
culture abroad should be free from the leanings inherent in the historian 
and student prone to look at new facts from their accustomed point of 
view. Sir Denison Ross has thus drawn attention to this lurking tlniiger. 
“The detachment that is really called for in an effort at the umlerst atniing 
of an extraneous culture is not perphaps always possible in tlie fullest 
measure. Nobody, threfore need be held to blame; but it is none the le.s.s 
necessary to remove the defect and perfect the knowledge that we posses-s 
of ancient Indian culture in its evolution down to modern times.'' ITc !ins 
shown that such defects are possible, particularly beeatxse ot the opera- 
tion of the author’s affection for the subject of his study. 


The principle of continuity has complicated in the fiehl of Indian 
History by the varying margins between historical and pre-historkml 
times and peoples of our land, as well as by numerous breaks caused by 
lack of adequate sources and by the lacunae that ot^eur from the <jperation 
d^asties^^ <3ther factors in the early history of the different regions and 


qaestion of what distinctively marks the 
historical times from that which marks the epochs of 
pre-history can be regarded in one sense as 
the reading of the present into the past. Thus the immortal discoveries 

and Sir Aurel Stein have established 

SnHnuhv Freeman’s dictum could ever do, about the 

continurty of history of , which earliest enunciation was made bv the Sibic 
writer, Diqdorus in. th,e,niemorable words, that all men living or who once 

Itao and'spa™™ diTided feom one an- 
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True history should he comprehensive, and not merely be nation-wide 
but also extend particularly in the portrayal of cultures, their origin and 
dispersion,*to a continental and even inter-continental background. Many 
phases of Indian History, markedly those relating to filiations of Dravi- 
dian culture and origins, and the spread of Indian civilisation in Indonesia 
and Serindia, require that the historian should extend his understanding 
from the conventional, narrow, and possibly sub-national, and project it 
on a truly international, background. 

At the present day, international problems of various kinds are oc- 
cupying a large place in men’s minds, and their solution demands, among 
other factors, a degree of mtimate and sympathetic knowledge of the 
complex of historical tendencies which have produced them. Many of us 
Indians have no other background than that of Indian and British Histo- 
ries or at the widest, portions of European History. The difficulties which 
we have to grapple with are the complex results of current and past con- 
tacts between cultures far removed from one another and the reaction on 
our life produced by the intensified internationalism of the present time. 
If History is to be fruitful^ in this respect, it is essential that it should 
move away from its conventional background and get in a marked manner 
into the lines of a truly international approach. 


Apart from the increasingly appreciated importance of the pre-his- 
torie evolution of human cultures, the year 500 B.C. as the lower limit, or 
perhaps, 1000 B.C. as the starting point, may be held to have witnessed the 
emergence of full-fledged religious creeds like the^ Prophetic School in 
Israel, Mazdaisra in Persia, Brahmanism and Buddhism in India and Con- 
lueianism in China; these major philosophies and creeds may well form 
the starting point of later currents of interaction that have formulated 
ideas which have exercised a definite influence on the history of subsequent 
ages. By that date, the Semitic, Aryan, Mongolian and Dravidian races 
might well claim to have made their basic and stable contributions to cul- 
ture ; and India may be deemed to have become by that time not only the 
basis of a growing synthetic culture of its own, but also the meeting and 
focussing point of similar trends from different directions.^ This idea 
can be well put before the constructive historians of Ancient Indian 
epochs, pre-historic and historic ; and it will help in the analysis and syn- 
thesis of all the results of their investigations. The task of stressing this 
view is all the more imperative, because Hindu and later Indian cultures 
have been marked by a broad, comprehensive and absorbing character 
that has enabled them to cover a steadily widening area in the chess-board 
of human evolution, and to display a capacity for adapting and absorbing 
foreign elements into themselves. In the region of Further India and 
Indonesia, the process of absorption of Indian culture by the indigenous 
races stopped so soon as their contact with India ceased in an active mea- 
sure ; but its effect is seen even now, after several centuries of Islamization, 
in the fact that the cultural background of some parts of Indonesia has 
remained essentially Hindu. If Hindu culture has thus demonstrated its 
firm hold in foreign lands, it should be easy to perceive how much more 
its inherent strength should have operated in India and how much more 
important its infltience should have been on the peoples and cultures tha(t 
have been absorbed in the course of ages into the web of Indian lif^, 
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the interaction "between the essentially Hindu and the essentially foreign 
elements in the evolution of Indian culture may be seen those features 
that have been at once the glory and the weakness of our land. One line 
of research and approach that may be suggested to scholars is*the inquiry 
into the widening stream of Hindu life flowing into the ocean of the inter- 
action of peoples. 


One difficulty that is of fascinating, but baffling, interest to the stu- 
dent, is the contentious question of the division of the peoples of our land 
into race groups and their cultures. "We have not arrived at any definite 
conclusion and are not even agreed as to where the distinctions of the one 
type, ethnic or cultural or otherwise, should properly begin and where the 
corresponding features of the othei’s should end. More likely to be x>rr>- 
fitable than this search after the mirage of race-origins and cultiirc-eon- 
taets, Aryan and Dravidian, is the quest of data concerning the develop- 
ment of social institutions like the village community, tillage, irrigation 
and social economy. "We are on relatively safe ground in assuming that 
in India the work of regular tillage, though it has been often interrupted 
to some extent by successive invasions, has not only maintained its hold 
upon the people, but developed in some remarkable directions through the 
ages. The series of external invasions and internal eruptions, so far from 
breaking down either the complication of the caste system or the involu- 
tions of land tenure and village rights, has, on the other hand, added to the 
complexity of the sit\iation : the divisions of caste organisation have con- 
sequently tended “to dip, clash, combine and interpenetrate into one an- 
other” and not merely stand super-imposed, one upon another, like the 
skins of an onion. 

A kindred topic that may well occupy the attention of the historian 
is the proper explanation of the stratification that has marked Indian 
society, and the possible elements that may have operated to limit and 
modify the rigidity and turgidity of social activity in all its phases. Equ- 
ally attractive is the less pressing but perhaps more interesting problem 
of the existence of fundamental differences between social evolution in 
India and similar processes in neighgouring lands like Burma, Tibet and 
Central Asia. The great challenges that have come down like avalanches 
on the slope of time, like Buddhism, the Huna and Scythian invasions and 
settlement, and the advent of Islam, have tended to modify the lines of 
social progress and alter even their bases. In this field the duty of the 
historian is to show that progress has not always been absent as has some- 
times been imagined, but has positively been made possible by these great 
operating forces. 

On the history of Islam in India and the mutual influence of Islamic 
culture and Hinduism in their widest aspect, the student is faced with a 
number of questions clamouring for solution, or at least an attempt at 
correct interpretation. The military and political achievements of the 
Muhammadan conquerors and rulers, the genius of Muslim writers, artists 
and builders, these and other related topics have been adequately dealt 
with; but the problem that still awaits definite interpretation is how far 
Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in some of its remote 
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phases and what historians have done to depict the Muslim peoples them 
selves in their religious and social life, apart from conquests and court 
connections and superficial contacts. 

We can easily refute the charge generally made that all our indigen- 
ous historians have not lived into che life of the common people and have 
not given pen-pictures of their everyday aeitivities and difficulties or of 
the changing features of society. To take but two shining examples, 
Kalhana’s famous Raialarangmi and the Ain-i-Aklari of Shaikh Abul’ 
Fazl: Kalhana’s work is something far more than a record of kings’ do- 
ings, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, describing the scope of his work, in 
his “PoreAvord’' to Ti. S. Pandit's Translation of Rajatarangini, (the Saga 
of the Kings of Kashmir (1935) (p. xii), points out'how the historian has 
revealed the old order changing in Kashmir and the economic structure 
collapsing and thus shaking up the old Indo- Aryan polity and rendering 
it an easy prey to internal commotion and foreign conquest. 

The. learned Blochmnnn, in his estimate of the value of the Ain-i- 
Akhari, gives us a t rue pit lire of what a full-told history, at the hands of 
a polyhistor ought to be in scope. Apart from the trustworthiness, the 
love of truth and the marveliotxs powers of expression that marked the 
great minister, we see in his writings “ the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great questions of the 
time, axioms then believed in and principles then followed, phantoms then 
chased after, ideas then prevailing, and success then obtained, are placed 
before our eyes in truthful and therefore vivid colours.'' Abul FazPs 
“wishes for the stability of the throne and the welfare of the people, his 
principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the rights of man and the 
total absence of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large heart stretched 
to the clear offing of sterling wisdom.” 

Professor Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has pointed out many a time the 
significance of the history of the British period for the understanding of 
present-day problems. The material at the disposal of the student for 
what may be called the British epoch is staggering in quantity and be- 
wildering in its range, and the difficulty of co-ordination that it presents 
is likewise forraijjable in many places. The dross of romanticism and 
common place sentimentalisms, which occasionally permeates research in 
more antique epochs can affect this period only in a smaller measure; but 
there is also operating the more sox'ious and, in reality, the more insidious, 
danger of researchers trying to read, either by reason of an unconscious 
bias or by force of subconscious analogy, a great deal more than is .iusti- 
fiable in a rigidly objective process that should mark the study of the 
causes of the decay of the Muslim and Maratha powers and the rise and 
establishment of the British, in preference to other European, domination. 

The facilities provided by the rich treasure-houses of archives in the 
capitals of those European States which have indulged in Eastern enter- 
prise, have been made increasingly avaible not only to those scholars who 
have the ability and the facilities to study in. sltti, but also to others unable 
to study on the spot, by means of printed lists of calendared documents^ 
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i‘(iprochiee, cheaply and in facsimile, manuscripts and records ti‘t',asured in 
tlie different museums and record offices both in India and alii’oad. The 
enormous quantities of records, despatches and other kinds of manuscript 
material pertaining to the activities of the European Companies in our 
land are largely the result of the almost Venetian supervision exercised 
by the home authorities over their servants and settlements in linlia. 
These have been supplemented by an astonishing amount of pamphlet lit e- 
rature embodying the passions and prejudices of persons who played a 
part in the great drama of eastern enterprise. Besides these, we have a 
very large collection of correspondence received and despatched, which it 
was usual for men in high office in those days to keep themselves. Above 
all, there is the difficulty of co-ordinating these official sources with the 
indigenous output of material, like hakhars, chronicles, diai'ies, genealo- 
gies, local tracts, news letters, letter-hooks and sJiakaiHflis, most o-f whiidi 
have been utilised by the enterprising scholars of Maharashtra who dug 
them literally out of the earth in which they remained buried so long. 

The correct method of using such material, a great quantity of which 
still lies buried far away from the ken of even the keenest researcher, 
was most difficult for our pioneers, particularly when they lacked know- 
ledge of some of the intricate phases of Indian life necessary for the right 
understanding of their subjects of study. That this defect characterised 
the work of even sucfi an acute student of Maratha history like Elphin- 
stone, has been made clear to us by Sir Jadunath Sarkar who urges that, 
even for the most intensive student of any particular period or topic, a 
search is essential for the further acquisition of the papei’S and coitcs- 
pondence of the actors themselves and of those who were in immediate 
contacts with the events they describe. The idea of a corpus or consoli- 
dated body of every kind of first class original records in all the different 
languages in which they were written, collected and arranged in volumes 
according to subjects and periods, has come to be accepted as the deside- 
ratum for any really constructive historical work in Maratha History. 
One can very earnestly advocate the accumulation and careful edition of 
such a collection for each period or topic, in which every concerned papt:r 
of primary importance in whatever tongue it may he, should he assembled 
along with others equally important. The Peslnva Paflar at Poona has 
been analysed and made to serve as a sort of corpus for the Peshwa peifiod 
by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 

Thus the dangers that confront the worker in arriving at a correct 
and impartial evaluation of the achievement of the builders of the British 
dominion are many. To illustrate one such danger against which the stu- 
dent should guard himself, and can quote the ever accumulating litera- 
ttire about some fateful heroes like Clive and Warren Hastings. Prom 
the days of Carraceioli down to the recent biography of Mervyn Davis, the 
whole chain of winters on Clive can he cited as illustrating the frequent 
changes of sympathy and opinion that beset the Muse of History in her 
never-ceasing advance. Similarly, with regard to the discreditable pe- 
riod of British rule in Bengal and Madras which lasted, in the former 
province, down to the administration of Warren Hastings, and persisted 
in the latter for some more years, the student should guard himself against 
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tlie dangers of a ready acceptance, at its face value, of the pamphlet lite- 
rature of various types that thrusts itself forcefully, at every turn, upon 
his attention. The enigmatic figure of Warren Hastings serves even at 
the present day to cast spell upon biographer and reader alike. Con- 
pared with the charm that has always attached itself to the ever widening 
literature on AVarren Hastings and despite it varying value, the books pub- 
lished on later personages like Cornwallis, W'dlesley and Lord Hastings 
fade into relative dullness or prolix rigidity. 

If personalities have claimed, in a disproportionate manner, the atten- 
tion of historians and researchers in the modern period, a fundamental 
factor explaining this feature lies in the lack of a proper co-ordination 
between different aspects of national life, military and political on the one 
hand, and social and industrial on the other. As for the eighteenth cen- 
tury which has had no adequate treatment, monographs and pictures of 
its society and economy are exceedingly rare, except perhaps in the field 
of Maratha history in which a larger and more intensive quantity of work 
has been done and a higher level of research and presentation has been 
attained than in others. Even in respect of the military and political his- 
tory of the British period, partisanship of varying character has been 
abundantly in evidence. The main existing accounts of the First Afghan 
War are largely tainted by controversy. “The amount of controversial 
literature is fairly extensive, but an intelligible and impartial history has 
not yet been written.” is the verdict of one acute writer on the history of 
many of the wars and conquests of the British power. Another feature 
of British Indian History is that a large section of the Indian intelligentzia 
and of our historical writers have been unconsciously developing a quasi- 
English mentality and a disproportionately stressed admiration for cur- 
rent English political and administrative ideals. This lack of proper 
vision has resulted in a lack of really accurate subjective treatment of the 
topics as ascertained at first hand ; and this feature is accompanied by their 
presentation “with a facility that seemed quite natural in the nineteenth 
century but now appears somewhat obsolete in these resurgent days of 
nationalistic feeling.” 

In this connection one may ask: — Are we better than the warped 
Hindu historians of the age of Muslim domination of whom Sir H. M. Elliot 
wrote in regret that the average Hindu historian of Muslim rule totally 
displayed “a lack of the feelings, hopes, faiths, fears and yearnings of his 
subject race and showed nothing to betray his religion or nation except 
perhaps a certain stiffness and affection of style which show how ill the 
foreign garb befitted him.” Sucli a total condemnation of our historians 
will not at all be justifiable at the present day. Most of us are impressed 
and influenced by British political practice and European ideology and 
literature ; and the growth of Indian nationalism has accentuated this bias 
which has, however, strangely enough, worked both ways. One class of 
our writers are apprehensive of the possible political repercussions of their 
views and consequently deny themselves that full freedom of expression 
which is their right. Another class go the other way and display a bias 
consciously strained so as to please the administration. It is only very 
rarely we get the historian that will naturally become indifferent the 
effect that his views and judgements may produce upon the adminialp^ion 
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or the world outside. As has been well remarked by E. Thompson and 
(J. T. Garrat: — ^'Tho writer of to-day inevitably has a world oiitside his 
own people, listening intently and as touchy as his own people, <as swift to 
lake offence .... This knowledge of an ovox'hcaring even eaves- 
dropping public, of being in partihus infidelium, oxereis(\s a. constant silent 
censorship, which has made British-Indian History the worst patch in 
current scholarship. Orme, Elphinstone, Montgomery Martin, Marshman, 
Thornton, Keene, Beveridge, Mill and Wilson, and most of the earlier his- 
torians of separate episodes are vivacious reading and kept the siilxjec't 
alive." 

The ideal historian should not also display any tendency to weave 
destiny round his heroes, instead of allowing the story of their destiny to 
unfold itself in a natural manner. Every piece of his work should be pri- 
marily based on an impartial interpretation of data, which should be sub- 
neeted to strictly scientific tests in their qualitative selection,as these alone 
would ensure their indicative value. Every epoch has got to be studied 
not only in its physical and material aspect, but also in its cultural and 
moral life ; and the main task of the historian is to make history as much 
of a reality as possible, concrete and alive — “combining in it both the 
actuality of the field of treatment and a justifiable and well-founded 
morality of analysed conclusions ; and he should aviod making his narra- 
tive degenerate into one kind of romance or another. 

Such model and normative work has been effected by several tall his- 
torians of our land, of whom, to indicate only a few, among those fortu- 
nately still with us and active may be mentioned Sir Jaduuath Sarkar, 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Father Heras,.Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Dr. D. 
B. Bhandarkar, Dr. Sir S. A. Khan, Dr S. N. Sen and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
who may be deemed to be the highest representatives of the different fields 
in which they have been working and all of whom enjoy a goodly heritage 
of both work and following. 


The genius and activity of Indian historical scholarship at 
the present day are many-sided. The different Universities of the 
land are developing individual historical schools devoted to research 
in particular fields. Of these, the Calcutta school nurtured into vitality 
by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Madras school initiated by Dr. S. K. Aiyan- 
gar and sustained by Professor K. A. Nilankanta Sastriar, the Allahabad 
school developed into full stature by Dr. Sir S. A. Khan, the Punjab school 
devoting itself, among other work, particularly to the field of Sikh His- 
tory, the Osmania school intensively engaged in the elucidation of Deccan 


history and the Aligarh school dedicating its talents to the bringing out 
of a comprehensive history of India under Muslim rule, should be noticed. 
In South India much valuable work is being done towards the resuscita- 
tion of Ancient Dravidian and Tamil culture by scholars like Mr. V. R. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, who has, by his recent translation of the great 
Tamil Classic, Silappadikarfitn, (the Day of the Anklet) revealed one. of 
the treasur^houses of Ancient Tamil civilisation. Similarly, in Bombay, 
the Indian Historical Research Institute of Father Heras has been turning 

continous work. We, the historians of India, owe 
a tribute of homage to the learned bodies which have been assisting us in 
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one way or another, like the venerable Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the fount ain-head of all Indologieal research; its sister institution, the 
Bombay Bjanch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Bharat Itihas Sham- 
shodak Mandali of Poona, which has shown what enlightened nationalism 
could achieve in the resuscitation of the past ; the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission that has so much of solid and unpretentious, but very 
valuable, work to its credit ; the Bihar and Orissa Research Society that 
'was enabled to burst into effilorescence by the genius and labours of the 
late Dr. K, P. Jayaswal ; the youthful Department of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Studies, Assam, which has in a few years put forth an abundance of 
published work; the Historical Societies of the Punjab, Assam, Gujarat 
the U. P. and Bombay, the Mythic Society of Bangalore, one of whose 
foster-parents is the venerable Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, the Andhra and Kar- 
nataka Historical Research Societies and the Rama Varma and the Tiru- 
pati Oriental Research Institutes, as well as periodicals like the Journal 
of Indian History, the Indian Historical Quarterly and Indain Culture. 
Let us also acknowledge with kindly feelings of appreciation the good 
help that we have received from the monumental publications of the 
Archaeological Survey of India in all its branches, for a period of nearly 
three quarters of a eentui*y, as well as from the Archaeological Depart- 
ments of great states like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and Baroda. 
Foreign institiites of Indology are bt'inging otvt journals dealing with sub- 
jects of Indian historical interest in centres extending from New Haven 
in America to Leyden and Oslo and to Hanoi and Batavia in the Far East ; 
these have assisted us in a considerable measure with material, new points 
of view and fresh fields for exploration and invigorated us with most sus- 
taining food. To all these various agencies of help, it is the duty of the 
historians of India assembled in their Congress to pay a meed of praise 
and appreciative gratitude. 

Surveying the progress made by our Congress in furthering the 
scheme of a Comprehensive History of India, we are happy that syllabuses 
of the various periods have been framed for discussion. The Secretaries 
will now submit the complete skeleton syllabiis of the proposed History, 
spread .out over twelve volumes, for its consideration by the Committee 
appointed at the last session and also for eliciting the views of the mem- 
bers of the Congress. At this stage it will be useful if this session can give 
its countenance and approval to the scheme, and to provide for the appoint- 
ment of committees and editorial boards for pushing through the work. 
A considerable headway still remains to be made before the scheme can 
be actually put into execxztion. Finance is a most important factor for 
the effective fruition of our aim, and it is high time that an appeal be de- 
finitely made to Governments, both British and Indian, and to generous 
patrons, in the name of this Congress, which is fully representative of his- 
torical scholarship hailing from every part of the country, in order that we 
■ may get a satisfactory response. 


Our scheme of a Comprehensive History to be written on scientific 
lines was first mooted in the Allahabad Session in 1938, Preparations 
were made for implementing these proposals both at the Calcutta Session 
in 1939 and at the subsequent meeting at Lahore in 1940. The Congress 
has approved of these basic proposals at these two Sessions. 
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The plan has for its object the stimulation of research and the bring- 
ing of light of the results of such research made by scholars in the various 
bVanehos and periods of our country’s history. The treatment is intend- 
ed to be on an ample and comprehensive scale and not merely to be popu- 
lar and to satisfy the need of the lay reader. The appeal for support to 
our effort goes forth in the name of our Congress which is a most repre- 
sentative organisation and whose roll of membership includes scholars 
coming from all parts of the country, and from the different Universities, 
Historical Associations, the Central and Provincial Grovernments, Indian 
States and the Imperial Government in their Archaeological and Record 
Departments. Membership of our Congress is open to everyone interested 
in the scientific study of Indian History and its attention has been concen- 
trated on the cultivation of research and its encouragement as can be seen 
from the published volumes of our Proceedings. Our aim in this great 
effort is not at all to invite or encourage any competition and rivalry 
among scholars and writers, but solely to bring about a co-ordination of 
effort among all interested in the furtherance of a truly scientific histori- 
cal work. The Congress has made it perfectly clear again and again 
through Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan and other spokesmen that it has not 
identified itself with, nor in any way would filiate itself to, any political, 
social or sectarian organisation and that it would not feel itself to be under 
any special obligation on the ground of any expectation or actual receipt of 
financial support from individuals, associations or Governments, both of the 
Indian States and of British India. I cannot help in this connection quoting 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan who has untiringly been stressing the non-sec- 
larian and non-partisan character of our Congress and its vital individu- 
ality : — “It has maintained its individuality and integrity intact, and this 
has ensured the complete independence of its members, etc. Consequently, 
1he history it has projected will be written by scholars who are imbued 
with a single-minded devotion to scientific pursuit of knowledge and are 
not influenced by any other consideration in the pursuit of this aim.” 


Emphasis should be laid on the wholly scholarly and specialised na- 
ture of our enterprise which should be an irreproachable embodiment of 
ripe research work and intensive specialisation. Our aim is not the mere 
popularisation of a knowledge of Indian History, hut the production of an 
authoritative series of volumes, which should he both creative and original 
in the best sense. For this aim the co-operation of all scholars, Indian, 
* American or European and of other nationalities is required. 

“Scholarship should not be hound by ethnic or political frontiers and all 
scholars interested in any field of Indian History should be linked together 
throughout the world by masonic fraternal bonds which should serve as 
the strongest, spiritual and intellectual links.” We should invite in the 
name of the Congress the co-operation of all scholars, both Oreintal and 
W estern, though, naturally enough, the contributions of foreign scholars 
will be very small relatively to the output of Indian writers. The best 
talents available should be utilised, and help and co-operation from every 
scholar, who has established his position “by the integrity, impartiality, 
independenee and judicial spirit of his researches” should be sought. 


are indeed bold enough to claim that at the present day Indian 
Historical scholarship has attained a growth when we could dispense with 
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the services of European scholars for most periods of Indian History. The 
Congress aims, in its scheme, at having the maximum number of Indian 
contributors, but does not exclude English and foreign scholars and his- 
torians wh(j have made a special period or a particular subject, their life- 
study, and we will mo‘:t emphatically avoid requesting contributions from 
those who have shown any manner of racial, political or imperialistic bias. 


While the Congress should necessarily allow the utmost latitude and 
freedom of expression to writers on the various aspects of our history 
from the earliest epoch, we should faithfully portray all filiations of In- 
dian culturve with culture movements outside and draw the atten- 
tion of students and scholars to the fact that so far as the last 
tliree centuries of our history are concerned, if behoves us to treat this 
period much more from the point of view of the Indian people than be- 
fore and less from the point of view of the rulers of the land, as has 
been hitherto the practice. It is our d\ity, as Dr. Tara Chand has perti- 
nently observed, to eliminate from historical scholarship the reproach 
that “the culture and life of India and its independent existence and 
growth should have been merely treated as an incident of British rule, nay, 
merely as an effect of the activities of the British government, British poli- 
tical parties and British ideologies.” This corrective to the general trend 
of our historiography should be particularly applied in the treatment of 
our latest period of reconstruction and renaissance extending from 1765 
iso the present day. We ought to keep this ideal before our vision and, in 
the process, contrive to give unequivocal expression to the individuality 
of our life and culture. Again, our treatment of midiaeval history should 
be completely scientific in its accuracy and objectivity. Besides, it should 
be infused with its appropriate spirit and present history as that of the 
people of the land and not as the chronicle of the doings of foreign dras- 
tics. The truth has sometimes been indicated that the rulers of the middle 
ages never regarded themselves as foreigners and should not be treated 
by us as such, as they had but few interests outside the land. The middle 
age should be interpreted as but continuation of the ancient period and 
shoud not be hedged in by any terminal or dividing line on either side. 
Such lines of separation would be purely artificial and not in accordance 
with the continuity of historical evolution. 


The learned Professor Freeman was greatly perplexed as to the parti- 
cular point at which he should fix the end of the classical world anc^ 
whether it should be in 476 or 800 A.D. or at any intermediate date between 
these two. Our difficulties in this respect seem to be whether the Huim. 
settlement in Northern India can be regarded as the first symptom of the 
fundamental alteration of the polity and society of the land that 
marked the end of the classical epoch. Various dates have been 
suggested as closing our ancient and mediaeval epochs like 712, 997, 1192, 
or even 1526 — all these start, it is true, new currents ; but they do not at 
all alter the fundamental course of evolution. That they lack what may 
be deemed a fundamentality of issue can very well be appreciated if we 
should take in what Dr. Tara Chand would hold as marking the life of the 
people and not the happenings at royal courts, nor the movements of armies 
and battles. Our middle age is thus a continuity from our ancient period 
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and oiir modern, age beginning with the initiation of European enterpi'iso 
is certainly a continuity of and projection from the so-called middle age. 
Our social, cultural and political developments run really on continuous 
lines and cannot in uHimato analysis be regarded as revolutionary and 
catastrophic new beginnings. W e should neither slur over, nor apologise, 
for the middle age, but do full justice to this period and give a full account 
of its variegated life through the co-operation of scholars of different lan- 
guages and communities joining togeher in this coordinate enterprise. 

A history of India written with this aim and on the basic idea of the 
continuity of our national life will be “not merely the expression of our 
learning and scholarship but also of our faith in the destinies of our peo- 
ple. ’ ’ I would finally urge that it is of supreme importance that our minds 
should be guided by large ideas and generous principles and not moved 
by narrow and particularistic impulses ; and the members of the Congres.s 
owe a duty to the country and they should not only make available fresh 
material hitherto unutilized but also try to subject the data at their dis- 
posal to the canons of true historical criticism. 
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Presidential Address (section I)‘ by Professor Hemeliandra Eayehau- 
dburi, M.A., Ph.D., Carmichael Professor of Aneient Indian History, Cal- 
cutta University. 


Dear Friends and Colleagues, Ladies and (Jentlemen, 

My first words must be expressive of a most cordial welcome to the 
distinguished band of scholars, investigators and lovers of learning whom 
I am privileged to see around me to-day. I am using no conventional 
words when I tell you how much, I value this opportunity of serving my 
co-workers and fellow students; - It is the kindness that" I have often re- 
ceived from my conf reres that emboldens me to und-ertake a’ responsibility 
w'hich, but for their good will and- co-operation, it would, b‘e beyond my 
power to discharge. " 

We meet to-day in the Deccan — Agastya muni jygtsna pavitre Daksi- 
uapatlie — ^in the historic city besprinkled by the waters of the Musi, en 
dowed with the mural crown by the Qutbshahi sultans of Golconda, and 
rendered illustrious by the far-famed house of Asaf Jah.,/ The fourth 
largest city in Bharatavarsa, Bhagnagar or. Hyderabad; as it has been 
styled since the middle ages, is the metropolis of a realm; which embraces 
within its boundaries the eaves of Ajanta and Ellora, the shrines at Hanam- 
konda and Tuljapur, the mosques of Bodhan and.'Guibarga, the capital 
cities of Paithan and Warangal, the ramparts and battlements of Mahur 
and Itaichur, of Mudgal and Nuldrug, of Daulatabad and Bidar, of Parenda 
and Golconda. The recorded history of the people, whose hospitality we 
enjoy to-day, dates back to the age of the' Eg Vedic Brahmanas. Beauti- 
ful monasteries, charming frescoes, solemn temples; lofty;minars, gorgeous 
palaces, splendid madrasas and majestic mosques added lustre to the names 
of the successive .dynasties that presided over the’ destinies of the land in 
by gone times — ^the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, the Calukyas, the Kastra- 
kutas, the Kakatiyas, the Bahmanids — ^to name only a few of them. The 
monuments that they have bequeathed to' posterity 'atrC ' no insubstantial 
pageant that fades leaving not a. rack behind. The faith that urged the 
master-builders to constructive endeavour, the fire that/ burnt within 
their soul, are of the people of this land by heritage andunay yet add an 
illumined page to its chequered aniials. ' 

But here I recall to my mind the admonition of a high authority, pre- 
siding over an all-India gathering of scholars. “The chief duty of a pre- 
sident is to keep silence and to listen.” This maxim claims a hoary anti- 
quity as it seems to have been followed in the main by the kulapatis in the 
gemotes of the heroic age that met tc hearken to “stirring tales of war 
and moil,” to Itivrttam nareudranam Rsinaneha mahatmanam. 

The procedure preferred by the sabhapatis of later generations named 
in the Kawa Mimamsa may not have been much different. "What a wel- 
come relief would it have been for me to tread in their foot-steps. But 
gone are those halcyon days. We have to face the iron laws in an iron 
time. It has been the custom in these congresses and conferences for the 
president either to address to„ the assembled scholars a discourse ut)on 
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some subject of importance or review iii outline tlic iubivities of IIioko who 
in the recent past continued the work of tracing the throails which hav( 
gone to the making of the multicoloured tapcsti-y of Indian history. 


The presentation of the briefest outline cannot Ijiil to lake note of tlu 
irretrievable loss we have sustained by the passing away of. not a i<'w of 
the great figures that towered like tritons in our midst, Tjigoia*, [) 0 ('f , art ist, 
essayist, philosopher, prophet of a new vision, was at the same f inu* a kec'u 
student of Indian History and a revealer in his own inimif.able manner of 
the inner soul of this ancient people. Dr. Sir (Uinganath IIkIj, scholar, 
educationist and administrator, has left works that arc indispensable fo 
the student of social and legal history. Sir (feorge (rrierson, linguist and 
philologist, made brilliant contributions to the study of the history (>f lan- 
guages and the evolution of religion in India. Shams ul tdoma. Mnhani- 
mad Hidayet Hussain, teacher and investigator, whoso, benign smile is fo 
me a memory to be treasured, dived deep into Arabic and Persian lore and 
threw a flood of light on many problems of our connfry’s past. 


The transformation ' of the All India Modern History Dongress info 
the Indian History Congress whose horizon was no longer fvoiindec! by f he 
limits of the modern age, but embraced within its orb all epochs of Indian 
History, Ancient, Mediaeval as well as Modern, closed the ovent Fnl c<'n- 
tury that had been ushered in by the publication of Rg Vcdic Texts by 
Friedrich Rosen and the unravelling of the mystenhis of the 1 irahmi alplia- 
bet by James Prinsep. The years that have since passed by have, on the 
whole, seen substantial progress in the onward march of hist orical reseaT’<*h 
in several directions. The work of resuscitating the past ami of (dironie!- 
ing the kaleidoscopic changes that marked the annals of onr country hav<5 
gone apace. To the aid of the historian have come the spade of the ar<'ha~ 
eologieal explorer, the discerning eye of the trained numismatist and the 
patient scholarship of the student of Anthropology, Mythology, Compa- 
rative Religion and Philology. 


Fruitful works of excavation and exploration have been undertaken 
not only by the central Department of Archaeology, but by several States* 
including Hyderabad, and non-official bodies in the provinces of British 
India. The spade is busy in unravelling the secrets of Ramnagar. Valu- 
able antiquities have been discovered at Raj ghat, Kurkihar, Baraganga, 
Jajpur and other places. The University of Calcutta has undertaken the 
exploration of the historic site of Bangarh. The Bangarh excavation and 
the expansion of the Asutosh Museum which was recently started by the 
University under the guidance of Dr, Syamaprasad Mookerjee, have'he(m 
of immense help in giving students of history much needed lessons in prac- 
tical Archaeology. The recent collection of art objects in the Mii.seum 
by Messrs D. P. Chosh, K. Gr. Goswami and their eo-workers includes not- 
able specimens of sculpture and painting which point to interesting ]>lmseH 
in the art tradition of eastern India. The discovery of new images, stone 
and bronze inscriptions, copper plates and coins through individual enter- 
prise and the effort of universities and other learned bodies, has thrown 
welcome light on the history of several dynasties including the Satavaha- 
nas, the Kusans, the Vakatakas, the Guptas, the M^aukharis, the Palas, the 
Candras and the early kings of Haniarupa who claimed Bhagadatta^s 
lineage. 
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The keen interest felt in historical studies is well attested by the work 
of learned societies whose number has multiplied considerably in recent 
times. Their activities are sometimes persistent, at times remittent, and 
on occasions rather intermittent. Mention may be made here of the work 
that is being done not only by the time-honoured Royal Asiatic Society 
which, like the nyagrodho, threw off in the past healthy offshoots in many ^ 
directions, but also by the Bharata Itihasa Samasodhaka Mandala, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, the Research societies of Bihar 
and Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka, the historical societies of the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Sind and Mahakosala, the Kamarupa Anusandhana 
Samiti. the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, the Varendra Research Society, the 
Greater India Society, the Mahabodhi Society, the Indian Society of Ori- 
ental Art, the Indian Research Institute, the Ramakrsna Mission Institute 
of Culture, the Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, the Numismatic Society, 
the Bharata Itihasa Parisad and similar bodies. 

The literary output of the recent past has not been inconsiderable. 
Each epoch or aspect of our period claims the attention of a number of 
scholars and enquirers who have made it the object of their special study. 
It is a matter for sincere congratulation that some of the contributions 
come from the pen of ladies. The promising career of one of them, Dr. 
Minakshi, has been cut short by the cruel hand of death. But others are 
still amongst us and doing work that merits attention. Two of them, Miss 
Padma Mirsa and Miss K. Vir ji have submitted papers* for this section. 
Another distinguished lady, Miss Karuna Kana Gupta, recently explored 
the history of the Nagas while Miss D. N. Bhagvat, Mrs. Jyotirmayee Bose 
and Dr. P. C. Dharma dealt with Buddhist Monaehism, Saivism and Rama- 
yanie Studios respectively. 

The period coming within the purview of our section extends from 
the earliest times to 711 A.D. It is not necessary here to discuss the prin- 
ciple followed in suggesting the lower limit. Delimitation of periods is 
to the historian what parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude are to 
the geographer — ^imaginary lines invented for the sake of convenience. 
One historical period often imperceptibly fades into another. In a coun- 
try of the size and dimensions of India landmarks that hold good for the 
entire sub-continent are not easy to find. Nevertheless the eighth 
century A.D. did introduce new warps and woofs in its political and cul- 
tural texture, specially in the north-west. The preceding ages had seen 
the birth, efflorescence and transformation of many types of civilisation. 
History can hardly take any note of the earliest of these, when man first 
set the stage in India. The story in the present state of our knowledge 
must open with the dawn of Chalcolithic culture in the valley of the Indus. 
Further excavations at the pre-historic sites in this region brought to fuller 
view the links that bound the ancient civilisation of our country with the 
contemporaneous culture of Anau and Elam, Sumer and Anatolia, Egjrpt 
and Crete. The researches and investigations of Hrozny, Herzfeld, 
Arthur Keith, Maekay, Frankfort, Corbiau, Hackin, Carleton and a host 
of other scholars have emphasised the value, for the elucidation of our 
own pre-historic antiquities, of the study of the ancient civilisations of 
Iran, Iraq and the eastern Mediterranean lands. We have acquired a new 
interest in the golden helmet of Meskalamdug, the Stela of the Vultures 
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of Eannatum, the relics of pre-dyiiastie Egypt, the senls of the niidtlle 
kingdom, the vaulting feats pictured in Cretan ai’t, the legends of Cilga- 
mesh and Enkidu, the eagle and the clnh of Ningirsti, the hymns of Ner- 
gal, the representations of the TTittite Teshub and of tlie niotfmr goddess 
at Ephesus and Susa, refei'cnees to Dakasli, Shnriash, AlaT-uttash arifl ,Slu- 
malia in Kassite documents and lastly to '‘the ships of Meltdiha, t he ships 
of Magan and the ships of Dilmnn” which anehored at the fiuay in the 
front of Agade in the days of Sargon. 

Indus eiilturc ciaims the close attention of the Arehaeologic'al I)(‘part- 
ment. It has attracted investigators like the Revn Father Ileras and many 
other workers. It may be of interest to our own antiquarians wbo at f empt 
to determine early chronology, or reconstruct aTudetit history, on tin* basis 
of very late bardie or priestly tradition, and persist in (dinging t.o dynastic 
designations not supported by contemporary evidence, to know how .Assy- 
riologists and Egyi^tologists tivat the king-li.sts and (Iifoiiidcs oi‘ Xtir Nin- 
subur, Borossos and Manetho, and how atlem]>ts at .a solution of tlu' riddh' 
of Egyptian writing fared before the discovery of the Itosfdta Rt<nie. 
Diligence and enthusiasm deserve praise and oncoura.gem<>nt, but are not 
likely to produce the best resxilts unle.ss chastened by (antical caution atid 
discerning’ judgement. 

Valuable work in the domain of Iranian studies nseful for tlie student 
of Indian antiquities has been done by the excavators of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago and by the ('olleague.s of Arthus Up- 
ham Pope, the learned editor of ARw-rre;/ /if Prrsuin Arf. ft givt’s m<* 
pleasure to refer in this connection to the recent work of Dr. 8nkinnar 8en 
which deals with old Persiati insemiptions. Important Acha(‘mcnian r<‘- 
eords also find a place in a corpus of inscriptions that is being prepared by 
Dr. Sircar. An interesting discovery in recent years is that of sevn^rnl 
stone tablets east of the great palace terrace at Persepolis where Xerxe.*? 
records his victories in lands in which the daivas were worshipped. 

i Vedic studies have found in recent months workers in Mr. V. M. Apte, 
Mr. B. S. Upadhya, Mr. Pusalkar and others. The Great Epie is being 
dealt with hy Dr. Sukthankar and his colleagues and has recently claimed 
the attention of Professor H. C. Seth who is already welt known for his 
somewhat daring dissertations on the Maurya period. The light thrown 
by epigraphy, the early Pali canon and Trans-Gangetic sources on the date 
and development of the heroic as well the didactic epic needs further ex- 
ploration. 


. The early records of the Jains and the Buddhists have been made fn 
yield interesting infonnation by Drs. P>. C. Law, Malalasekera, Barim, 
Prof. K. P. Mitra, Mr. E. P. Jain, and Mr. Ratilal Mehta, and have been 
utilised by Professor N. N. Ghosh for his monograph on Kausambi. 


There are several problems connected with the Nanda and Maurra 
dynasties that await further investigation. The date of Mahapadma, tfic 
eommeneement of Candragupta ’s reign, the age and authenticity of the 
Kauhliya Arthasastra, the identity of ?latiyaputra and of Alikasiulnra ' 
Asoka s relations with Suvarnabhumi, the social organisation of his days 
the detailed story of the later Mauryas — to name only a few of them~l 
continue to tantalise the enquirer. 
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Not much has been done in recent times by Indian scholars, with very 
few exceptions, by way of exploring the Greek evidence for further eluci- 
dation of the history ol: tlio pre-Ghiistian centuries for Avhieh reliable lite_- 
rary evidence is scanty. Some of the volumes published by the Loeb 
Classical Library deserve incisive study. In a work of Xenophon, who 
died about the middle of Ihe Iburth century B.C., we liave notice of an 
Indian king who is described as a vei*y v/ealthy man — a reference that may 
be compared to the Indian aecoxmt of the Nandas, the reputed possessors 
of enormous wealth. The personality of nindtisara and his solicitude for 
Greek sophists as well as Ajioa imrivrajalcds deserve attention to a]>])re- 
ciate the environment amidst which his more famous successor' grew up. 


The iDernod of the Bactrian Greeks that followed the clrsiniegration of 
the Maurj-a empire is the theme of a very learned and elaborate treatise 
by 'W. 'W. Tarn whose work has invited interesting comments from A. B. 
Keith, Johnston and Sanrindra Nath Ray. The history and chronology 
of the Scytho-Parthian and Satavahana rulers remain much vexed ques- 
tions. The ghost of Knniska has not been laid, or the riddle of the eras 
of 58 B.C. and 78 A.D. solved, to the satisfaction of all. But the note of 
Dr. Lnders on the era of the Maharaja and Maliarajarajatiraja and the 
astronomical calculations of Mr. Probodh Chandra Sengupta deserve at- 
tention. The problems of the eras used by the Traikutakas, the early 
Ganges of Kaliiiga aiid a Kadamba prince at Halsi, also present difficulties, 
1 hough not all of the same character. Much new inform.ation reg'ardin.g 
the Kusaiis and the Satavahanas has boon vouchsafed to-us in recent times. 
The researches of Mr. M. N. Nagar and Professor V. V. Miraslii may be 
mentioned in this connection. 


Several obscure spaces in the spectrum of Gupta history and the ari- 
nals of the Vakatakas and the Maukharis remain to be illumined. The 
researches of Dr. Altekar, Professor' Mirashi, Dr. D. C. Ganguly, Dr. Sircar 
and Messrs. Jagannath, Y. K. Deshpande, Akhil Bandhu Biswas and A. 
Ghosh merit close study. In regard to the problem of the earliest Guptas 
of the fourth century A.D. tradition embodied in dramas and works pn 
poetics of a late date, or even in epigraphs composed some five centuries 
after the incidents, can hardly be given equal weight with contemporary 
inscriptions and coins. The problem of Baladitya is scarcely to be solved 
by^ignoring the Sarnath record of Prakataditya as is done in a recent 
publication. The relation of the line of Maharaja Srigupta with Vainyri- 
gupta and Krsnagiipta also demands study. The role of the early Guptas 
and the dynasties with which they are known to have come into contact, 
in popularising Sanskrit and the cult of “the victorious Bhagavat’’ in th<! 
south, deserves as much study as their endeavour to revive sacrificial rites 
in the north. Sufficient attention has not, I believe, also been paid to the 
notice in the Allahabad prasasti of the relation of the imperial government 
in the Ganges valley with the “dw'ellers in islands” in tracing the history 
of Iiadian colonial and cultural expansion in the Gupta age. The refer- 
ence in a Malayan epigraph to a Mdhanavika from Raktamrttika may be 
recalled in this connection. 
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As to tlie Vakatakas, the need of re-examining some of their known 
records, and of bringing out the full significance of the term rajya used iii 
reference to territorial divisions of their realm, in the light of tlu^ Vntsa- 
gulma grant, is apparent. 

The identity of the Maukhari capital remains, 1 believe, still inyst ery. 
Evidence adduced on the point is neither unanimous nor eoKelustve. 
Among other important problems may be mentioned the origni 
and. order of succession of tlie early Pallavas, the earliest chiott(*l<>.uy 
the Gangas of Talakad and the relations of the Gurjaras of the hlahariija 
Karnanvaya with those of the Pratiharanvaya. 

The history of Harsa, which was elucidated by Drs. Rnclha Kutmivl 
Mookerjee, E. C. Majumdar, Niharranjan Ray, and R. S. Tripathi, hi's in 
recent times attracted a good deal of attention and an interesting di&sei tri- 
tion has been contributed by Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 

The period from the death of Harsa to the advent of the vangu;u'.l of 
the army of Hajjaj early in the eighth century A.D. offers another promis- 
ing field for research, 

A notable feature of historical investigation in recent years is the 
attention paid to provincial history. The Kamarupa Anusandhana Sam it i 
has taken in hand the reconstruction of the past history of Assam. Wel- 
come light is thrown on the early annals of this eastern province by the 
Baraganga epigraph of Bhutivarman brought to notice by Dr. Bhattnsali 
of the Dacca Museum. The University of the last mentioned city is mak- 
ing good progress with a comprehensive history of Bengal with the co- 
operation of several teachers of the Calcutta University besides other 
scholars. Shorter dissertations on the province proceed from the pens oF 
Drs. B. C. Sen, Nihar Ray, Mr. Adris Banerji and Mr. P. Paul. The. stiuly of 
the history of eastern India has been facilitated by the new edition of the 
Ramacaritam with commentaries and an English translation by Drs. Mu- 
jumdar, Basak and Pandit N. Banerji. 

Gujarat claims the attention of Professor H. D. Sankalia and Messr.s. 
D. B. Diskalkar and P. C. Divanji, and Rajput history that of Pandit G. H. 
Ojha, Dr. IT. C. Roy, Pandit Bisheshwar Reu, Mr. Subimal Datta and others. 
The Central Provinces form the subject of a detailed study by Professor 
Mirashi. Orissa has assiduous workers in Messrs. K. C. Panigrahi, P. 
Acharya, B. Misra, and Kumar B. S. Deo, Parts of the Kanarese Country 
and South Konkan coutiniie to claim the attention of Dr. Saletore aud Mr. 
Moraes, and Travaneore that of IMessrs. Poduval, C. Achyuta Menon and 
their co-workers. The great Andhra country has investigators like 
Messrs. Krishna Rao, Rama Rao and Subba Rao and Dr. Venkalarama- 
.>iayya. The history of Tamil land is being explored by Dr. Aiyangar, 
Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, Professor Nilakantha Sastri, Mr. Dikshitar, 
Mr. Aravamnthan and their colleagues and co-workers. 

In the dim mists of antiquity some scholars discern a movement to 
India of peoples from Malayan and Polynesian lands. The waves, if they 
j^eally came from those regions, rolled back, possibly breaking into ripples. 
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ill historic times, and some of the most thrilling chapters of our early his- 
tory are filled by the story of Hindu colonial and cultural expansion in the 
countries and isles O'! gold (Suvarnahhumi and Suvarnadvipa) beyond the 
Ganges. These lands are gradually yielding relics which though not so 
old as those of Elam and Sumer, have already proved to be of absorbing 
interest. The history of the little bits of ancient Indian soil set in the sil- 
ver sea of the E"ar East, and the neighbouring lands whose shores it laves, 
is being elucidated with great industry and devotion by Dr. Majumdar, 
Professor Nilakantha Sastri, Professor Bijan Eaj Chatter ji, Drs. U. N. 
Ghoshal and Niharranjan Ray, Mr. Himangsu Sarkar and others. 

Geography, which competent critics regard as an indispensable 
foundation for historical studies, is receiving attention from Drs. Law, 
S. C. Sarkar and Mr. Sudhakar Chatterji. A geography of India which 
takes full note of epigraphic evidence is a desideratum. The study of 
Numismatics, a valuable source of history, and the only source for the his- 
tory of certain periods, is being pursued amongst others by Mr. J. N. Ba- 
nerji, Professor Mirashi, Dr. Altekar, Dr. S. K. Chakravarti, Messrs. 
Rabisehandra Kar and D. D. Kosambi. 


There are other branches of history, besides the story of political 
vicissitudes, which, though hardly capable of vying with the latter in satis- 
fying the crave of the human mind for whatever is exciting and romantic, 
have nevertheless greater attraction for those who are interested in the 
evolution of ideas and institutions in the fields of politics, education, socio- 
logy, economics, religion and art. The study of Indian polity had absorb- 
ed the energy of some of our most distinguished scholars since the publi- 
cation of the Kautiliya Arthasaslra. It will doubtless receive a fresh im- 
petus from the publication of the recent works of Professor K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, Drs. N. C. Banerji and N. C. Ganguly. Education in an- 
cient India is claiming the attention of Dr. R. K. Mookerjee. Social his- 
tory is being explored by Drs. R. C. Hazra, J. B. Chowdhury and Mr. 
Stidhirranjan Das. Economic history has a devoted worker in Mr. Atin- 
dra Nath Bose, while religious history is being dealt with by Drs. Barua, 
Bagchi, N. Dutt, and Mr. Pro vat Mookerjee. Iconography, a subject 
closely connected with religious studies, is claiming increased attention 
in recent years and has attracted the patient industry and penetrating 
insight of Mr. J. N. Banerji, whose important work on Hindu Iconography 
Vvdll soon be in the hands of scholars. Among other workers in the field 
mention may be made of Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati and Mr. B. C. Bhat- 
tacharyya. Painting, architecture and some of the minor arts have 
attracted the attention of Mr. G. Yazdani, Mr. O. C. Gangoly and several 
scholars of the youitger generation including Messrs. D. P. Ghosh, Saras- 
wati, C. C. Dasgupta and K. K. Ganguli. 


The success attained by individual effort is, in not a few cases, en- 
couraging. But this does not obviate the need for discussion and co-ope- 
ration in conferences like the present one. “Historical thinking is”, says 
Acton, “better than historical learning.” It is difficult to conceive of a 
better method of stimulating thought than personal contact and exchange 
of ideas amongst scholars, students and enquirers interested in a subject. 
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P)Ut here a question may be asked as to whether historical discussioius 
iiavc any value for the community in the midst of whic'h we live, move atxl 
have our being, whether they add a^^ 3 ■thing to uialerin.1 power and the well 
being of man. It must be confessed thot it is not tlie funelioti ol history 
to supply food and clothing to the poor or medicine to the si(*k. .X student 
of history does not practise the commonly understood ai't of healing lar 
less that of killing. The grand purpose of history is, as pointc<l out by 
'rrevclyan, to emancipate man from the doom pronoum-ed upon him n't 
his birth, of life-long imprisonment in a single century and in a single set 
of material and intellectual tdrcunislances. In the wonls of .\eton and 
Southey it enables us to rise above the pressure of time, l■a<'e and en- 
vironment and live in the company of thie mighty minds of ohl that no 
single country or age could produce. The i^ast holds in its hosoTu a great 
store-house of knowledge and expei'ienee, a mass of malm-ial foi- tin* dile('- 
lation of the right-minded, indispensahle t.(» tlu' man 'vIkk with Hurlo'. 
wants to avoid a (hill uniformity in mischief and the unplt ied (•■ilamity 
of being repeatedly caught in the same snare. Historical studies are a 
]:owerful solvent of superstition and a nsefnl e.orreid ive of ndscMUU'ept i<>nK 
and exaggerations. To ignore these studies is to live in a twilight of \\r.- 
lion, on a sand bank of apathy, with the roaring currents of time eddying 
around, oblivious of the gems deposited by the stream of history, fiea<lless 
of the fact that the science of politics, of sociology, the historical romance 
and the drama are like grains of gold on the l>eaeh of the river of hi.story, 

Some regard histoiy mainly as a form of literatnr<i to charm (heir 
leisure, or a prop to buttress i.ime-worn ideas, or a thread on ^v'h^eh to 
string some pre-conceived moral. To be nseful history nn'iSt never sever 
its relation to hard fact. The living truth about mmi, both the great and 
the common folk, must not be discoloured by individual fancy or disfignrefl 
by the heat of partisanship. The historian must not project, his own broad 
shadow upon his pages too often .so as to blur the picture he has taken so 
much pain to paint. ‘ ‘ That man of merit alon e desei-vt's pra ise, ’ ’ sn vs Km 1 - 
liana, the eminent historian of ancient India, “whose Intignage. like that 
of a judge, in recounting the events of the past, has di.s<'ar<led bias as w<>il 
as prejudice” ; 

alagJuiah sa ova cfunaran ruffadvosia hahiskrltf, 

hhutartka Icalliuno ymya .'ithcyanycva mrattvuli 

History must be scientific in its method of collecting and collating evi- 
dence. But it need not he dull. A harmonious union of scie?itific previ- 
sion, literary elegance and artistic skill should be the aim. It has, however 
to he admitted that ideal perfection is hard to attain. But the nttempl 
is worth making. IF we cannot vie with the man of science iji enlarging 
the command of our species over nature, or with the literary artist in giv- 
ing solace to the wearied mind or the worried soul, we can at least fr<v* it 
to a certain extent from the trammels of its surroundings and try to mal'C 
man “the heir of all the ages”. He may if he chooses 


From their lesnomt sock and find 
Instruciion with an huvihle mind. 
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He may learn how a great people first becomes conseions of its indivi- 
duality and develops a soul. How history ceases to be a tale of isolated 
adventures, or a narration of the deeds of individuals or small groups 
engaged in a struggle, for bare existence — how it becomes a progressive 
manisfestation of the mind of a nation, the process by which its soul 
folds itself in political and administrative achievement, moral and social 
regeneration, religious and literary endeavour, scientific and artistic 
efflorescence. Each great people of antiquity had its own characteristic- 
marks of der^elopment. We may recall in this connection the moral fer- 
vour of the Hebrew psalmists, the sense of beauty and rhythm that marked 
I’erielean Greece, the love of la^v and government that characterised anci- 
ent Rome, and the i-jcrception of unity in diversity that dawned in the 
India of yore. 

The quest for unity with its concomitants of nieMa, avihisa, anu- 
Icampa, in a land noted for the extraordinary multiformity of its physical 
aspect, bewildering variety of its ethnological and linguistic niake-up, 
and wide divergences of its social and religious organisation, gives in my 
opinion the key to its history. There might have been cross-currents and 
under-euiments but this seems to have been the, or at least one of the, main 
currents. The poet -theologians of the Rg Veda did not fail to take note 
of the multiplicity of rivers in the land of Saptasindhu all losing them- 
selves in one vast sheet of water. The majestic heights with gold-hued 
crests, diademed with the starry sky of the north, were synthesised into 
a single being, Himalaya, compared to Visnu himself in later poetry. 

SlJiane txmyn stJiax’nraimannm 
Vismim aliur manisinah . 

All the sacred shrines merge is one holy stream 

Tailia devanadi ce ’yam 
S arvatirtJiahMmmh h rta, 

Gaganad gam gala dea'i 
Genga mrvasaridvara 

Transcending the superb mountain, the divine stream, the wonderful 
panorama of Indian topography, and the surging masses of Indian huma- 
nity, was conjured up the visioti of a united country to whom the river 
was but a jewelled necklace {Gangamaxikti KahnHni). the mountains hut 
ear-ornaments (Ilimavat-'Vvadl'iya-ltXi'adaZa^ and the inhabitants so maip 
children {Siantatih) . 

Vttaram yat samiidrasya 
TI imavaddaJisinancayat 
Varsam tad Bharat am nama 
Bharati yatra Santatih 

It is not merely the geographical unity of the country that comes to be 
realised in the days of /ore- The land of vamaS and jatis of castes and 
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suh-mstes, evolved tlio. concept ol the giant Purusa in wliorn all llu* Kocial 
orders had their being, and the bold declaration is made in the ih)ok of 
Peace of the Great Epic: 

Na viseso’ sii varnmiam 
Sarvani Brahmmnidum jagat 

The idea of oneness had its influence also in, the sphere of i>olitics. 
The concept, of Purusa and Mahapurum in the domain Oif sociology, philo- 
sophy and religion, had its counter part in the idea of the rknml or eah- 
ravartin, a universal emt>eror, the lord oi; Jambnbvipa. 

A -warrior duly crowned, the chief of men ; 

This earth he conquered and then justly ruled, 

Needing no rod or sword or violence, 

But ordering all impartially, he caused 
The cl ans to grow in fortune, riches, wealth 
Theirs were all pleasures, his the seven g(^ms. 

The idea of such a univwsal ruler — rajavisvajidnina as he is {'ailed in 
the Vedas — was apparently before the mind of the Atharvanic poet who 
wrote the famous laud about Pariksit. The idea came very near realisa- 
tion when Asoka welded together (he Magadhas, Yonas, Aparanlas. An- 
dhras and other races inhabiting this laml into one polilieal unit. Sne'i 
a Cakravartin many of his successors — Kharnvela, the imp(‘rial Guptas, 
Harsa, to name only a few — aspired to be. Tlie Cakravartin became what 
he was hy parakrama tempered by a tender regard for tlu* wt'll Inking of 
all creatures that was enjoined by dharma — Parana pakili, tin' an<*H>n1 law 
of India, as it is termed by Asoka. It is to pnrakrmna that llu* gr<'at 
Maurya attributed his success in making his influence felt throughout 
Jamhudvipa (paJeamasi M esa pliale). The famous Allahabad Prasjisti 
speaks (xE parakrama as the only ally and mark of Ramuflra. Gupta (parnk- 
ramaika'bandhu, parakramanka) . 

These great rulers of men did use their might to subject 'Hhc mutu- 
ally repellent molecules of the body politic to the grasp of a superior con 
trolling force” — ^the one in Kalinga, the other in Arya-varta. But they 
never for a moment forgot that force divorced from dharma, mmkampa, 
lokanugraha, the Law of Piety, compassion and kindness 1o mankiml, wa.s 
barren of fruits. The soul of India had respoiided to the call of suffering 
in ages past. Did not the heart of one of the poet-sages of old melt with 
grief at the sight of a bird being done to death by the cmel missile of a 
fowler? Did not another national poet loudly proclaim: 

Ahliayam mrva hJmtehhyo 
Yo dadati mahipate 
Sa gacckati param sihanam 
VisnoJi padamanamayam 

‘‘He -who grants assurance of safety to all beings goes to the highest sta- 
tion, the holy step of the Supreme Spirit, the home qf bliss” ? 
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We need not dilate on the kindred teachings of the Jinas and the 
liiiddha. These lessons were not lost upon the universal rulers. The 
tigony of the Kraunca in the woods brought into being the Ramayana. 
The agony of the men of Kalinga was responsible for an avadana not less' 
instriictive and inspiring than the story of Ramacandra’s deeds. 

Many of the successors of Dharmasoka did not fully share his religious 
convictions. Nevertheless they too held up before their minds the ideal 
of Piyadasi in its essentials. A queen-mother of the second century A.D. 
takes pride in the fact that her royal son who had warded off the incur- 
sions of barbaric intrudei's, whose chargers had drunk the waters of the 
three oceans, was at the same time “alien to hurting life even towards an 
offending enemy”, kitaparadhe pi saiujane apanahisa ruci. Two centu- 
ries later a warrior-poet speaks of his master whose fame had, it is said, 
l eached the four seas, as “full of compassion, possessed of a tender heart, 
{mrdxihrdaya, anuhampavat) the personfication of kindness to mankind” 
{lokaniujraha) . The tiger-claws of Vyaghraparakrama were it seems ex- 
changed for the velvet glove. For was he not DJiarmapracirahandha? 
Three eentriries roll on and we meet another great ruler, who seeks to 
unite the five Indies and proclaims his faith in the following w'ords, 

Karmana manasa vaca 
Kartahyam pranih'hir'hita'ni 
Hnrsenaitat samakhyatam, 

Dh a rm arajjanamanuttamam 

These words give the clue to the influences that moulded the destiny 
of India during many a memorable epoch of our history — a quest for unity 
in a land of diverse colour and culture and attempts at its realisation in 
llie domain of polities by a blend of strength, exertion, love and compassion 
and adherence to DJiarma. These are some of the lessons which the ages 
bring to us as they come peeping in through the window of history. They 
teach us that the land of our birth has a noble mission. It is rich with its 
treasures of varied experience, and we should try to be worthy of so pre- 
cious an inheritance. 


Ilemchomdra Raychaudhuri, 



PROCEEDINGS OP SECTION I. 
(Ancient India Part I, upto 711). 


The section met niuloi* the Presklenlship ot‘ !>i'. (L < 5tay<'liau<llii‘i, 
at 11 a.m. on 22-12-41. The following papers were vciad ami discussed iit 
the morning session. 

Praciicdl Aiij}ccti< of Educaiion in AncicAii India, hy Ik'- Ih K. IMooker- 
ji, M.A., Idi.l)., M.L.O., Tmeknow. The paper tries to prove I hat t he idtsils 
of. social service, the importance of titd.s aud crafts aixl <»t' )H‘sid<'nt iai insti- 
tutions were anticipated by the Buddhist Ihuversity of Nalnnda ami other 
a.ncicnt educational institutions. An interesting discussion followtsl on 
the influence of the Nalanda school of arts and crafts <in llte art of dava, 
in whieh Dr. D. C. Sircar took part. 

The Mother Goddess Cnlt at Mohenjo Duro identified, !)y Mr. Ibii.jnath 
Puri, M.A., Lixeknow. The paper was followed by a discussion in which 
Dr. Raychaxidhuri and Dr. Sircar opined that we sh(>ui<l h<> careful about, 
accepting the suggested identity. 

Archaeological Exavations at Ileint-ppa, l)y N. .M. BiHimorin, Karachi. 
Dr. A. S. Altekar ajid Prof. Hanuraanfha Kao took pari in tin* <Ii,scu.ssioir- 

Cyrus Ihc Great and the MahahharaUt Ba1tU‘, by [>r. H.<\ Seth. .\m* 
raoti. This was followed by an instructive discussion in which Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri, Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Dr. D. G. Siiauir and Dr. A. S. .Altekar took 
part. 

VishnuQiiptas in the Gupta Dynasties bv Dr. S. .Miekar, Itcuares, 
Mr. D. N. Mookerji, Dr. Raychaudhuri, Dr. D. G. Sircar and I >r. .A. S. Alte- 
kar took part in the discussion. 

The place of Saniprapaii in the History of India, l>y Mr. T. I>. Shah, 
Baroda. 

Hislory of Early Vemhnavaism in Kamanipa, [>y Prof. B. Baru.i. 
Al.A., B.L., Gauhati. 

Samavaya and Nikedhasi Pi Kalasi, in tlu' In.scriptums (dT Asoka hr 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

These three papers were followed by some discussion that was insf nu* 

txve. 


The Term ‘Rajput’, by Miss Padma Misra, Guleutta, IMins Pa^hna Misra 
was congi*atulated for her very interesting paper. 

The Section adjourned at 1 p.m. and met again at 2 p.m. on the same 
day, when the following papers were discussed : — - 
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The Yraiyas in Ancicnl India, by Mr. A. P. Elarmarkar, M.A., LL.B., 
Bombay. Dr. D. C. Sircar participated in the discussion. 

Origin of Magadha, by Mr. D. B. Keny, Bombay. There was an iiite- 
restiiig discussion in which Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. Sircar and Dr! 
..Mtekar took part. 

South India as depicted in the ITamsa-Sandesa of Venhatnaiha, hg 
Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., Madras. 

At the request of Mahamahopadya Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur, 
and with the permission of the President, his paper submitted to Section it 
on ‘■Nexo light on the IJistorg of Paraxnara Dynasty’ was also read and dis- 
cussed. 

The section mot again at 9-30. a.m. on 23-12-41 when the following 
papers were read and discussed. 

The Sangam Age, by Mr. V. K. Ramaehandra Dikshitar, M.A., Madras. 
The discussion that followed was very lively and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
Father Heras, Dr. .\ltekar. Prof. Mirashi, Dr. Sircar, Dr. Venkatarama- 
niah and Prof. Seth took part in it. 

A Note on Vishnxihundin Geneaology and Chronology, hij Dr. 31. 
Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D., Guntur, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Prof. Mirashi, 
Dr. Venkataramaniah and Dr. Sircar took part in the discussion. 

The Axiu in India and in Egypt, by the Rev. H. Heras, S. J., Bombay. 
A very interesting discuss! oir followed, in which Mr. Q Yazdani, 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Prof. V. V. Mirashi ancl 
Mr. Dikshitar took part. The discussion turned upon the Proto-Tiidian 
nation being regarded as the mother of the Sumerian and Egyptian nations. 

The section adjourned at 11-30 a.m. to the science laboratory, where 
the paper on Proto-Indo~3Iediierrancan Eagle, by Mr. J. P., De Souza, was 
read and illustrated on the screen. Dr. H. C. Raychaudluiri, and Dr. A. S. 
Altekar took part in the discussion that followed. 

The President, in bringing the proceedings of the section to a close, 
complimented the several contributors on the high level of the papers as 
also the large number of papers contributed to the section, especially Miss 
Padma Misra, and Rev. H. Heras. Thanks were also conveyed to Dr. M. 
■Qureshi, Head of the Department of Chemistry, Osmania University, for 
placing the Laboratory at the disposal of the section, at very short notice. 

The other 23 papers whose authors were not present were taken as 
read. 


Sdj-df. HANUMANTHA RAO, 


Sectional Secretary, 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIOiVtl AT rfARAPTM. 


By 

Mr. N. M. Billimoria, Karachi. 

(STmamary) 

1. Geographical position of Harappa, 

2. Mounds of Harappa visited by Ch. Masson, Kir AicKand, r Gnt-nes & 

General Cunningham. 

3. Climate of Harappa and Mohonjodaro n<*ail.v tlu* sjunc; giviit 

rain fall in both places in formei* times, 

4. Comparative age of Mounds at Harappa. 

5. Wells of Harappa. 

6. Great Granary at Harappa. 

7. Find of two statues; no parallel of one of llieiii enn he found niuoiio- 

Indian sculptures of the historic period. 

8. Interesting seals found at Harappa, described. 

9. Pre historic eemetery-potbnrials and earth-burial of bahii'K. 

10. Painting on iars. 

11. Cremation and burial were both practi.sc<f by Rigvi'die Aryans, 

12. Twelve circular platforms found. 

13. Human and animal figurines. 

14. Report on selected beads found at Ifarapp.i. 

15. Racial types represented by the cemetery. 


THE ANU IN' INDIA AND IN' EGYPT 


By 

Rev. H. Heras, S.J., Bombay. 


wWoli we come across in Uic imito-historv of India 
so '"I o®* 1’? properly explained bef.me the rliw-ovVrv of the 

mea£ wifrmni* 1 ," T ■'"'"' 5 ' ifs oriKi.; n.i.I its 

meamng: witn much greater hope of sitceess in otir underttikirig. 


THE ANU IN INDIA 

ric. one of the five Rg-vecVK* tribcsd). Thev are mrtiiioned 

as having wrought a chariot for the use of Indra(2}, 


Ssea^forL^ ^ ^ published tn ro^tcmo and which in a mmmti- 

^ WTT called Anavas, fftW, vn, 18, 14, 

(2) nid. Y, 31, 4, 
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Mr. R. D. Banerji has already said that the Anu, undouhtediy being 
an Aryan tribe, bear a name which ‘ ‘ appears to be of non-Aryan origin' ’(3) . 
If so, what Avas the origin of their name ? It is well known that very soon 
the Aryan tribes accepted a number of dogmas of their Dravidian prede- 
cessors into their own religion, first little by little and hesitatingly, but 
later openly and without fear, untill finally the whole religion of the Dra- 
vidians was amalgamated with their own religion('^) , this amalgamation 
becoming the foundation of modern Hinduism. 

That this process of amalgamation commenced in the Rgvedie period, 
though on a very short scale in the beginning, the very Rgvedic hymns 
bear evidence. That “ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti”, of the first 
mandalai^) is only a practical way of expressing the truth of the Dravidian 
dogma of monotheism, but shaped in such a manner as would suit the poli- 
theistie confusion of the Aryan religion. 

But apparently this was not the only dogma accepted by the Aryans 
in those early days. If they had accepted the dogma of monotheism, it 
was but natural after all that very soon they had to accept the very name 
of this only God of their former opponents. How it happened that 
the name of God amongst the proLo-Dravidians was An, that means “the 
Lord”(i) Probably not all the Aryan tribes accepted the worship of An 
at the same time. Those who accepted it first were called by the rest 
Anus; for as a text of Niddesa informs us, in ancient times peoples were 
named after the deity they worshipped(2). 

This custom the Ary as practiced once more, but in a contrary way, 
when later on all finally accepted the cult of An. Their contact with one 
of the Dravidian tribes who were inhabiting the neighbourhood of the 


(3) Banerji, 'Prehistoric^ Ancient and Hindu India, p. 19, 

(4) lUd,, pp, 81-39. 

(5) Kg. I, 164, 46. 

(1) Of. Heras, Beligioxi of the Molienjo-Daro People according to the Ins- 

criptions^^, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 1-5^ where I have 
explained how I found out that this was the name of God in the Mohenjo 
Daro period. Later on I came to know that this name is still included in 
various names given to Siva in the historic period. The Brahmanda Fura- 
na, written in a period posterior to the identihcation of Siva and Eudra, 
narrates that Brahma asked Eudra to create beings. He did so and those 
beings were known as Eudras and Eudranis. Later on Brahma asked 
Eudra to create mortal beings, to which Eudra enjoined, shall not cre- 
ate beings subject to death. Here am I, standing, oh liOrd createth 
Thou!^' To which Brahma agreed. Hereafter therefore Eudra stopped 
creating, and remained standing nude with the urdhva Unga. How since 
he had said to Brahma: Here am standing learned people call him 

Sthanu^ \ Brahmanda FuraTva, Puwa Bhaga, Adhyaya lo, vv. 82-92. 
Bthanu, a compound word, the elements of which are Stha and Anu or An, 
evidently means ^^Anu who is staa.mg^^ The Tamil speaking people call 
Siva even at present Andavar or Andivanan» and the Malyalis name him 
Tamburan. 

(2) ‘^^The deity of the followers of Ajivakas is Ajivakas; that of the Highan- 

thas; that of the Jatikas is Jatikas'^^ etc. The text belong to the 4th 
century B.G. Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor KeUgiom 
Systems, p. 8 (Strarsburg, 1913). 
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ltidus(3), called the tribe of the Sivas, was the final reason for their ueeepl- 
iiii" the old Dravidian god; and since this god was worshipix'd liy the Sivas : 
he was named Siva withont further inquiry; ho was in fact the sanu' An 
sii’ter whom the Anu had boon named. Tims it eaiue to 7 m.ss that, An was 
generally called Siva, though ho still retained his original name in Sanskrit 
Literaturefi-). 


II 


THE ANU IN EflYPT 

One of the feasts the Egyptians of Pharaonic times celebrated was 
^‘the feast of striking the Ann”. The tradition of this feast, a<‘.eording 
to the studies of Egyptologists of great reputation, seems to h<' very an- 
cient. Yet we do not know anything about '‘this striking the Ann”.' Oue 
fact nevertheless may be accepted without hesitation; the tradition of the 
feast being so ancient, the event commemorated in the feast must be om* 
of the earlmst in the history oE Egypt, one in fact whiidi is lost in the dawti 

ofc human history. This paper will try to elucidate this ohsenre historical 
event. 


First of all, whom does the tradition refer to? 
who were the Anu? 


Or, in other words. 


The great Belgian Egyptologist Mons. Jean Capart has alreadv 
stated that the Ann most likely arc Amimbn, nKHilimuHi in ficnic^sis x' 
13, as being descendants of Cham or ITam through Misraim, who had sW- 
tled in the valley of the Nile.(2) The word Aiiumim i.s onlv tin* T'biral 
rendering of the word Anu. The.so Anumim have Ixnm acknow- 
ledged as a section at least of the primitive population of Egypt 

PiTeW they were TTamitic p^ pie, hnvu,g 


(3) Thjr ^ Sere V Ateaido, tho OM,it Cf. Mir, (Jrlmllr. Th, 

Of Me>:and.r tie Great, pp. 33Mo“' (“.Vn.” , 

(1) ffarivamsa, I, Adh. 23, 5, Cf. p. 8, No. 1. 

(2) Eeme do I’Sistoire des Eeligi(m%Nl.Vni pp. 23-31; Actes du Trrmu-r 

Congres iKternational d’Histoire des Religions, II, Pirst faacicale, pp. l-2f!. 

(3) De Rouge, Reeherches sur les Momments gti’on peut uttribuer am sis nn nii- 

eves dynasties de Mmetbon, p. 67, 

(3) Cf. Heras “The Hamitie Indo-Mediterraneau Raeo”. The Kew Meview, XIV, 
pp. 185-196. 

(2) De Rouge, op. et loc. oit. 


(3) The name given hy the Bible to this city is On: Gen. XLI, 


45. 
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originally Anur, which name according to the Egyptians themselves, 
meant ‘'the city of the Sun”(‘^). Ann was famous all over Egypt, as the 
main seat of the cult of Ra, the sun-god, who was supposed to be the most 
ancient god of Egypt. Yet Ra being the most ancient god of 
the land of the Nile, he was nevertheless said in the ancient 
Egyptian texts to have come out of the abyss of Nu(5). Who was this Nu? 
In Egyptain mythology Nu is said to be “the primordial God of the celes- 
tial waters and the ethereal space This description of Nu referring 
to the other and to the celestial waters seems to point to the times when 
there was no earth as yet in the world. Hence Nu seems to have been the 
most ancient God for the Egyptians in point of fact, the God supreme and 
omnipotent as described in the Texts of the Pyramids. In fact Atum or 
Adum who is undoubtedly the first man, corresponding to the biblical Adam 
is said to have come out of NuG). 

Now this Nu, of whose abyss Ra came out, is identified with Ra him- 
self by the ancient Eg 3 rptians( 2 ) . How is this apparent contradiction to 
be explained? A careful study of this crucial point will finally make us 
understand who Ra was. 

We have seen that Ra was the Sun, and that his city, called Ann 
\nur, was also interpreted “the city of the Sun”. Hence Ra and An seem 
to have the same meaning and consequently to refer to the same person. 
They are two names of one and the same god. Ra therefore is the same as 
An. In point of fact this An seems to be the same Ana who is mentioned 
by the Texts of the Pyy'amids as one of the archaic Egyptian gods (3). 

We know that the Proto-Indian people worshipped An (4), who was 
identified with the Sun, named EK^). The Egyptian name for the Sun, 
Ra, is of Dra vidian origin. It means “light”, and consequently “the 
Sun”(6). We have therefore a perfect equation of the supreme god bet- 
ween India and Egypt in the proto-historic period. 


(4) Thus the Greek name was a mere rendering of the Egyptian name. 

(5) Wallis Bude, The Gods of the Egyp timis, I, p. 400. 


(fi) Lefebure, Les ndms d'apparance semitigue ou indigene daris le Panthioit 
Egyptien p. 17. 

(7) Lefehure, "Le Cham et PAd'am egyptiens” Transsaotions of the Society of 
Biblical Achaeology, IX (1887), 1 parte. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Lefebure, Ee norm d’apparence semitigue, loo. cit, . 

Wallis Budge, op. cit., T pp. 134-135. 

Ibid., I, p. 97. . 

Heras, "The Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People”, op. et. loc. cit. 


Ibid., p. 13-14. 

In Tamila the modern word ira, ‘ ‘ night ", is a contracted form of il x ra. 
II is the negation " no Il-ra therefore mea^ ' * no light ' ' " darkn^s ' ' 

"nignt". Contractions similar to this which we Imve mmtioned 
are very eimmon in Tamila: pal pananru ^k m ; 

il nmm ininru, "standing from”- The omission of Z m front of r is 
not mentioned in thfe grammatical rules for these eonte^tioim, for the 
pie reason that in ,ihodeTn Tamila there are no words that ^art by r. Cf de 
Zilva Wichremasinghe, Tamil Grammar Self -Ttmght, jp. 18 
ed.). In the old Proto-Bravidianlangu&ge of the Mohenyo-Darians words 
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Ah rcgarclH Nu some seholars have ali-cady suggest e<l_ that Nui and 
Nuit, the god and goddess of heaven, according to ttio docl vines of Helio- 
polis, correspond to Ariu and Annnit, god and goddess of heaven, ot the 
(thaldeau pantheotd^). Therefore Nu seems to he the same as Ann or An 
And since An is the same as Ka i\u must he eqnatetl with Ka. it is there- 
fore quite possible that Ka, being tlto most ancient god ot the land of 
'J{lgyi)t, came out of the a])yss of another god, Nu. This only means that 
wiien the name Ann or Nii was practically forgotten, it was finally snh- 
Htituted by the name Ra. Coniieeted with the name its<df tlu're was 
also perhaps a dogmatic belief, which in course of years was over- 
looked, and another tenet, which was little by little emphasized, _t ill it 
finally took the place of the former. Thus the personal vmmatm'ial god 
An was substituted by the material symbolism of Ka. Thms it minld be 
said that the name Ra ''came out of the a byss” of Nu when the name Amt 
cv Nu passed into oblivion. 


Though the name Ami or An, as a. name for Ka, was lost, in tin' ttnuple 
of Heliopolis, it remained as the name of the city Ami; in Tlu'. Te.rf^ of the 
Pyramids, as Ana; in the Lmnentions of Isis for the death of Osiris, who 
is also called An(i) ; in the name of Anhur, the feudal god of the Babennitic 
nomo mentioned in the Papyrus Harris<2) ; in the name A nuke of out' of 
the goddesses of the Triad of Elephantina (3) and in the name Amqm of 
one of the two brothers in the ancient “Story of the two Brolhers’^(^'i . 


This is therefore settled, that An was the most ancient god of the 
Kffyptians worshipped in the city of Anu or irediopolis. Therefore the 
people called Anu connected with the ctiy of Heliopolis, were not the des- 
cendants of An, as the partisans of the totemie origins of Egypt would 
make us belie_ve(5) They were the early Egyptians who W'orshipped An 
•as their God, in the same way as the Proto-Tndians woi’shipped the An of 
India. 


started by r doubtlessly existed, for thero are still some of them in nt!i(‘r 
Dravidian languages. That ra “light” and ‘Hhe Sun” wns om* of 
words the name of the ancient Dravidian king Rnvanna seems to prove. 
Accordingly the name of this king would moan “the cldast brother of t!ie 
Sun”. 

(7) Hommel JDie la'bylonischen Urspvung dcr etegyptiscfien. Kultw, pp. 17, .19: 
Lefebnre, op. cit. pp. 17-18. 

(1) Harrack, '^Les iLamentations d’laiset de Wophthys’y SihUothCffUf' Egypt o- 

logigue, XVII, pp. 33-35 and 83-89. 

(2) Chabas, Le Bapyrm Harris, pp. 147-148. The Etruscans of Italy a nation of 

the same Hamitic Dravidian stock, worshipped God under the name Ansur, 
in TeiTacina- Ansur means the lordly Ltord^^ or one who is Ix)rd 

twice Le.f above the lords of this world, 

(3) Maspero^ Les Contes JPolupwires degpptC:, p. i ffl (3rd ed)* 

(4) Yirey, JLa Beligion de VAncienne BV Egypt Anciermo, p* 75 (PariSy 1910)* 

C5) To^c tribes used to worship their ancestors. Yot it has never lim* prov- 
ed that the totenuc society, as found among American Indians, existed 
also m Egypt. Moreover the puretlioological ideas of the Egyptians are 
totally opposite ti the vague and confused dogmas of totemie people. 
Of. Pierret, Le Eantheon Egypticnipp. V-VI. 
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Having eome to know who the Ann were, an inquiry into the meaning 
of the expression “the striking of the Ann” in ancient Egyptian folk-lore 
may now be made. 

The “striking of some people” evidently means a punishment for 
those people ; and in this ease “the striking of the Ann” clearly suggest a 
defeat of the Ann, and consequently a victory for their opponents. Have 
we any evidence in ancient Egyptian history about this victory and defeat? 

Mons. Loret is of opinion that the story of the murder and resurrec- 
tion of god Osiris may contain, some recollections of the war between the 
Ann and their enemies, According to ancient traditions Osiris was a 
Pharaoh with a very successful career both as regards his administration 
of the country and as regards his conquests abroad. His brother Seth or 
Typhon treacherously murdered him and iisurped his throne. But later 
on Horns, the son of Osiris, reappeared on the scene, defeated Seth, and 
occupied the Egyptian throne as the rightful heir of his father(i>. Such 
briefly narrated, is the story of the death and resurrection of the Egyp- 
tian god of fertility, which afterwards became very important in connec- 
tion with the Egyptian ritual and also in the famous BooTz of the Dead. 

Loret is of opinion that this fabulous story is but a mythological eris- 
tallization of some early episodes of Egyptian history(2) Three stages 
of history, quite different from each other, may be detected in this story : 

First Stage. The reign of Osiris marks a period during which the 
Anu or worshippers of An (Osiris was also named An), were in peaceful 
possession of the land of the Nile. There is no possibility of ascertaining 
how long this period lasted. Apparently it lasted quite a long time, for 
during that period the cult of An Ba was firmly established in the land, 
so firmly, that it was able to withstand the onslaught of an invasion of 
enemies who appeared during the second period. 

Second Stage. The assassination of 'Osiris opens a new period of 
history, which seems to be the result of an invasion of Northern Egypt 
from Syria. Loret thinks that the invader had the flag sign of the Asian 
greyhound, because that seems to be the animal which is one Seth’s flag- 
staff. Seth in fact was the leader of this invasion. The invaders appa- 
rently did not belong to the same race as the Anu. Yet Seth is said to be 
Osiris’s brother, perhaps because both the invasions, viz., of the first and 
the second periods, came from the Ssrrian side. If Seth's army came from 
Syria they, having eome from a race different from that of the Anu, were 
most likely Semites. This would be the first of the Semitic immigrations 
of Egypt across^ the Suez isthmus. We know of other Semitic invasions 
of a later period, viz. Abraham’s (1), of the Hielmos and, during the rule 
of the Hieksos, of Jacob and his sons (2), 

Seth’s army fought with the Anu and defeated them. This defeat is 
symbolised in the death of Osiris at the hands of Seth, This is preqisely 

(1) Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, XIVIX. ^ 

(2) lioret, L’Egypte su Temps du Tofemism, pp. 37 ff. 

(1) Gen., Xn, 10-20. 

(2) Gen., XLVI. 
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what is meant by “the striking of the Ann'*. Loret is of opinion that the 
conquerors killed a great number of Ann ; yet apparently the latter were 
not exterminated but finally fused into the race of the conquerors to form 
the later Egyptian population. 

After this victory Seth ruled the eountr 3 % and it was then that the 
‘ ‘ feast of striking the Aim ’ ' was instituted. It was most likely during the 
same iieriod of Seth’s rule that the name of the god of Heliopolis was 
changed. An reminded them of the Anu. They hardly conld tolerate 
An’s worship when the defeat of the Ami was being celebrated with great 
rejoicing. The name An therefore was condemned to oblivion ; in its 
stead Ra was selected, an indigenous name too (as seen above), but which 
reminded the Semites of the Sun, whom they themselves adored (1). 

How long did. this second period last? It is not possible to fix its 
limits. Yet the fact that “the feast of striking the Anu ”, instil nt ed then 
took deep roots in the country, so as to persevere even after the rule of the 
conquerors was over, seems to show that the Semite period w'as tnueh 
longer than one man’s rule. Tn the mythological story, Seth’s victory 
opens this second stage, which is likewise ended with Seth’s deft>nt. Btit 
Seth is only a symbol of the race. In point of fact, according to the myth, 
Homs, the leader who defeats Seth, is described as Osiris’s son Imt h<« is wild 
to have been conceived after his father’s death. Horus is the son of Osiris, 
because he is properly, according to the mystical ideas of the Egyptians, 
the same Osiris risen to a new life. This mean.s that many generations 
may perhaps have elapsed since the death of Osiris up to the appearance 
of Homs, All this seems to point to a very long period of Semitic rule in 
this second stage. 


Third Stage. Homs defeats Seth and regains the throne of his father. 
This relationship between Horns and Osiris seems to show that ri.e race 
of these new conquerors is the same as the Anu striken by the Semites. 
Loret supposes that this invasion, though of people of the same race as the 
Anu, w-as directed from the south, and thinks that their leader had the 
flag sign of the falcon or the hawk, which is Homs’s animal. 


The defeat of the Semites was so great that there is no further men- 
iion of theni in later Egyptian history. Though undoubtedly remnants 
of the Semites were mixed with the Egyptian population, specially in the 
north, yet their memory was identified with the evil .spirit, which was sup- 
posed to be personified in Seth, according to later mvthological views 
(1). One relic of their rule however remained in the* Pharaonic Egypt 
of later centuries. That was “the feast of striking the Anu ”, This is one 
of th^ swiological phenomena which apparently have no proper ex- 
pianation. xhe feast commemorated the victory of the Semites over the 
Ann, men the Semites were themselves defeated by people "Tthe "m. 
race as the Anu, the latter’s former rout had tobe forgotten . Yet it is 

^ feast. (A similar phenomenon exists in 
Indian History. It has now been proven that the Saka Samvat starts at 


(1) Hastings MTtcyclopaeSia of SeUgion aaid ^Ethics, II, p. 289. 
(1) Moret, Sois et IHem c[*Mgypto, p85 (Paris, 1928), 



the time of the defeat of the Sakas (2). IvTaturally such era would have 
been named after those who defeated the Sakas, i.e. the Kusanas; but it 
was not so. Those who w^ere defeated are commemorated instead of 
tliose who had defeated them). 

The very ingenious interpretation of the story of Osiris's assassina- 
tion given by Mons. Loret, with which we fully agree, seems to have 
its confirmation in anthropological and archaeological sources. There 
are in fact indications that there had been two invasions of the people 
of the same race in early Egyptian history; one invasion coming from 
Syria, the other from the land of Punt, across the sea, through the 
southern country (5). 

Ill 

Relation between the Worshippers of An in India and the Ann of Sgypt. 

We are not going to speak in this third part of our article about the 
^^nu of the Bgvedie period, who constituted an Aryan tribe. We shall 
only refer to those people who worshipped An before the arrival of the 
Arj^an tribes, i.e., tlie proto-Indian people of the Indus civilization 
period. We have already said above that An was their supreme God. 

There is no doubt tliat the same An was being worshipped in India 
.ind in Egypt. In both countries he was An identified with the Sun. 
being himself the first person of a divine triad: An, Anil and Ana in 
India (i) ; Ra ( An), Thoot and Maa in Egypt (2) both eases they, 
inspite of being three persons, are described as being one god G) . 

Now the existence of the same religion in India and in Egypt does 
not precisely imply the identity of both the nations, for the same reli- 
gion in two nations may at times mean only the importation of religion 
a.s a cultural element from one nation to the other (as happened with 
Buddhism spreading in China and Japan), without necessarily suppos- 
ing a racial migration. Yet in this case under study, w^e wdtness two 
invasions of worshippers of An, the earlier from the north, the later 
from the south. Were they actually proceeding from India f 

The Anu from the North. Tlicy apparently came firom Syria. In 
Mesopotamia and Syria, there were nations woi’shipping the same God 
in a Triad. The Sumerians in lower Mesopotamia venerated An, Enlil 
and Amaa Antum <*>. The Sun also was being worshipped (5>. The 

(2) Baaerji op. oit., pp. 127-128. 

(3) Cf. Blliot Smith, The Ancient Sgyptiayie o/nA their Influence upon the Civi- 

lization of Europe, p. 81-130 (lipiulon 1911) Ring, GpSe of the Gentiles. 
pp. 101-102 (Milwanhee, 1938). 

(1) Heras, op. cit., pp. 16'18, 30. 

(2) Wallis Buclge, The Gods of the Egypttane, I, pp. 323, 418, 424. 

(3) Cfr. Heras, “Further Excavatimiaiii Moheujo Daro’% The New Review, 

IX, pp. 73-75; Maspero, Sietoireaneienne des Ifeuples de VGrient, 1, 
p. 150. 

(4) R^au, Sumerian Mymna arui Wrayere to God NimAh, p. 37, (Philadelphia, 

1913) Jean, Lo EeUgvm Sumerieme, pp. 32-4l! (Paris, 1931), 

(5) Jeaa, op. dt.^ p. 59. 
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Idtthcs ill Syria worshipped Tstann, Ma and Tciepinu, Ihe Hrst, person 
of the Triad boinof identified with the Snn 

* Now we know of the mifj^ratioii of the hSmuerians Irons the hast by 
the sea, spoken of iiy Ihn'osiis and confirmed hy the lUhle 'flip 
comparison between tiie Indiis civilization and tbe Sumerian eiviliza- 
lion <■'■) substantiates the view that the Snmerians were but a section 
of the. Proto-Indian people settled in a new land, llene.e the Ann who 
invaded northern Egypt from Syria most likely were orinigally people 
from India. 

The Anil fnnii the t^outh. The tact that tluy \vcn‘, as seen above, 
of the same race as the Ami of the Noi’th, would settle the (pieslion of 
the origin of the former.- Yet some facts e.onrieeted with tlnnr migra- 
tion will still strengthen, the opinion aboyit their Indian origin. It was 
a constant tradition of the Egyptians that they originally came from 
the land of Punt. Much has been said about the situation of this land 
<2). Yet the Egyptians themselves used to locate it across the Ked 
Sea in the land of the frank-incense, the modern Ttonen. The famous 
Egyptian Queen Hatshepsut, who flourished c. 1 503-1 4R1 B.C., sent a 
commercial expedition to that land of their origin. This expedition was 
a great success; as is inscribed on the walls of the rock cut temple of 
Eeir-el-Bahari. One of the things they brought from Punt was ineense 
trees 

■Now the land of Punt, the Yemen of Arabia, was inhabited in very 
ancient times by a nation called the Minaean nation by ►Strabo They 
had city states very well organized similar to the Sumerian cities, and 
totally different from the nomadic centres of the Arab tribes (5>, They 
were merchants, and their trade, specially in spices and incense, was 
very brisk (6). • Among the countries witli which they (Oirried on their 
trade was India f^). They took goods from India up to Mediterranean 
ports. This maritime trade between the people of the Yennm and India 
continued almost till the first century A.D. (D. Now all these details 

(6) Delaporte, Lcs .Uittites, pp. 247-248J Oaratang, The Tlittite Mmpirt', pp, 

103-104. » ' 11 

(7) Scliabcl, Berossos mid die habylisch-kcUcmetisehe Literature, t»n. 172-175. 

253-254 (BerliH, 1923). 

(8) Gen, XI, 2-4. 

(J) ft'., :6or mstanco, Ilei-aH. “Tlio Origin oC the yunieriun Writing *’ Jourml 

of the Vmversity of Bomhay, Vir,pp. ;!.28. 

(2) Even .Sir Flimlers Petrie thinka that it \s (li<‘ lOust African coast. 

(3) Of. Nuville The Temple, of Beir elBokon, pp. 2-{;-25. pi. IX (Load.... ISOt); 

lleras lia primera expodicion, eoiniuereial por cl mar Kajo dieciaifis riglus 

Hiitcs do tTtO. f Jh^vicdy II^ PJE 

(4) Strabo, GeoyrapMca, XYX, 4, 2. TJic fact that in 2,500 B.tX, the <'<ni«try 

was already well organized slipwstliat they were there long before. 

(5) Pa-Kson, The Aye of the Gods, p. 11 C. 

(6) Encyclopaedia of Islam ,pp. 377-379; Hitti, Wiatory of th/i 

(7) Hitti, op. oit., pk 84. ^ 

^(1) Ihid., p. 58. 
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seeni to point out the enterprising Tuclian traders of tlie Proto-Indian 
period; but siDeeially the most suggestive of all is their name. This name 
is the same as the name of the most important Proto-Dravidian tribe, 
the tribe of the Minas “Pishes” a tihbe called thus because they 
were always seafaring, like real tishes. The Minaeans had an inde- 
pendent writing which apparently is a development of the Proto- 
Indian script of the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions (3). The name Agur 
of one of the few kings of this nation known to us is also thoroughly 
Dravidian 

It is therefore very suggestive to find the country of Punt, whence 
the early Egyptians came to the land of the Nile, inhabited by people 
who to all evidence had originally come from India. Since we know 
also that those o'ai'ly Egyptians l)elongeil to the same race as the race 
of the Ami, it seems very likely that thi.-, was the real route followed 
by ihose enterprising Minas, whose first king in Egypt also hore the 
title of Mina, which was borne by the Proto-Indian kings (S). 

There is therefore no possible doubt aborit the racial relationship 
between the worshippers of An of India ai^d the Anu of Egypt. All of 
them belonged to the proto-Dravidian race, mother of so many illustrioxis 
nations that spread the Indian civilization acro.ss the “seven seas”(6). 


THE MOTHER GODDESS AT MOHENJODARO 
IDENTIFIED? 

(By Mr. Baij Nath Puri, Lucknow). 

(SUMMARY) 

The theme of this paper is to identify the cult of the Mother God- 
dess at Mohenjodaro with the Nana-Amba cult of the Kusana period. 
As both the cults represented the idea of procreation in combination 
with the God Riidra of Siva and fortunately both had their votaries in 
India and western Asia it may well be suggested that the Aana-Amha 

(2) Of. Hcras “Mohciijo-Daro, the People and the Land”, Indian Culture, III, 
pp. 70S-717. 

(S) Hnntev The Script of Earappa and Mohenjodaro atvd Us connection with 
other Senpts, p. 22 (Loudon) 1934). 

(4) Hilti, op. cit., p. 42. 

(5) According to the Mohenjo-Daro inscrii)tions all the Proto-Indian kings are 

called Mina. It is only a title. It makes “the shining” “the illustri- 
ous ’ It is the title of the Cretan kilngs ‘ ‘ Minos ' though here already 
heleiiized. Cf. Pendlebury The .-Irohaeology of Crete, p. 126, ISTow the 
first king of the dynasties of Maneton in Egypt is name Mena, but the 
Egyptians themselves now-a-dayscalled him Mina. This apparantly is 
only the title of the king for we know his real name now. It was Aha. 

Cf. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, I, pp. 13-16. 

(6) The “ seven seas ” are mentioned in the Mohenjo-Dajro inseriptiops. Cf. 

Heras, “The Tirayars in Mohenjo-Daro” (H.S.) XIV, 

p. 78. 'They are also referred to in Puranie literatui'e many oenturies 
after. 



cull of Mother (locldoss of the Kusniin ])erio(1 was _t!u‘ same as the 
Mother (h)(l<less cult of Mohenjodaro. The IMoheojo^iaro cult repre- 
sents ol)seene elements Avhieh were due to tin' ’nn‘(n"i>ora1 ion of the 
Vratya cult. Thifortnimlely tlie ohseeiie element is aUsent in the 
Ktisana period l>ut there is not a. shadow of doubt that a lime may eoiiie 
wlu'ii Ijin</as., Yvnis and Punisehali or harlot {i<*au-es may 1 h> re<-nv('v<H\ 
from the Ivusana sites. 


THE PUOTt )-IN rx )-MEl)lTKRH A NE A N 


E AISLE 


(By J. P. De Souza, Bombay) 

In the course of my invest if>-ati(ms in tin- natun* of the heraldic 
devices of the Greeks of old, 1 have been observing the snhjeefs used 
by the Greek artists as decorative motifs on difG'rent kinds of vases. 
Most, of the va.se paintinfi,-s 1. have so far cxamiiuHl heloiiff to the first 
millennium hefoi’c Christ. Amonf? these, scenes IVotu tlreek mylholoajy 
very promineiitly, and are of frequent oeeurrt'iun'. .My inlt'rest 
has hcei\ mainly confined to the representations of Greek her«H's and 
"Warriors and particularly to the devices on their .shields. Not me 
commonly the eagle, which among the flreeka was the <iu<'en of birds 
iL and the attribute of the almighty Zeus (2)^ ejin Heen as a heraldic 
device on these shields. Usually this bird is dcpi<‘t('<l with wings 
.spread, head turned left, flying in a horizontal direedion. Hometimes 
it is represented in its distinctive aspect of a bird of pr<»y. The sub- 
.jeet of a painting on an amphora of the Attic l>hn*k-h’ignre<l period is 
the contest between Heracles and Geryon (3). On Ihe front .sbiehl of 
the triple-bodied Geryon is the device of a flying eagle with a snake in 
its beak. When I saw this picture, I was reminded of an nrfiele con- 
tributed by Fr. Heras to The Examiner (4). Tt appc'ars that sneh n 
representation of the eagle is not found in ancient Greece altjne, hut is 
commou to the Proto-Tndo-Meditei*ranean civil i/.ations. In tins artiede 
Fr. ITeras also describes the three budding s<diolars from the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona whose essay on the Proto-Tndo-Medit<>rran<*ati Eagle 
has already heen inihlished (i). The example of these threi* ymmg 
searchers for truth was a source of inspiration to me. and this <'onpled 
with the encouragement of Fr. Heras led me to investigate for myself. 
It is gratifying to note that my researches have yielded rich fruit. 

The cult of the eagle seems to have extended over a large part of 
the ancient civilized world — from India to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The study of the role which the eagle played in the Proto- 
Indo-Mediterraneaii scheme of life forms one of the mo.st faseinating 

(1) BncAjclopedia Universal, III. p. 623 (Bilbao, 19.30). If. is interesting to 
to note that tlaruda, the eaglo of Hinau mytliology is styled “the king 
of birds . Of. Vogel, Indian Sarpent-Bore”, p. 53 (London 1920), 

(d) Homer, Iliad, {Pope’s translation: The "Albion” Edition), VIII, p. IIS, 

(3) Corpns Vasorum Antiquorum, British Museum, Paseksulo 3 by Walters, Br. 

Mus. Ill H. e, pL 37, la (London 1927). 

(4) "An old Mierob© Newly Described” (Bombay, Sopt. 16, 1941). 

(1) I have not yet had the privilege ofreading this essay. 
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chapters in the wider study of the Proto-Indo-Meditereanean Civiliza- 
tions. The eagle has a long and glorious history and to witness the 
earliest manifestations of its cult we have to stretch our historical, 
imagination at least as far back as the third millennium before our era. 

On the obverse of a “unique rhomboid seal^’ (2) discovered at 
Harappa <3), in the Indus Valley, is a Hying eagle with its head turned 
left. On either side of its head and just above the outstretched wings 
is a snake. The neck of the bird is rather long (4-). The majestic pose 
of this eagle and the triumphant look in its eye seem to convey the 
impression of the eagle as the vanquisher of snakes. In connection 
ivith this eagle two identical suggestions have been offered by two 
eminent scholars (5). They conjecture that this bird is the prototype of 
Garuda. My researches, however, have not yet placed at my command 
sufficient evidence to enable me to trace without a shadow of doubt, the 
ancestry of the later Garuda, the giant-eagle (D of Hindu mythology, to 
the earlier Dravidian eagle. 

The History of Garuda ’s birth is related in the Mahabharata (2). 
He was the son of Vinata, the goddess of Heaven. Her sister Kaduru 
was the mother of the Nagas. Thus Garuda and the Nagas were first 
cousins. At his birth Garuda was appointed to be the carrier of Vishnu 
G). Gaimda^ was such a mighty bird that even Indra, the chief of gods, 
could not withstand him and had to conclude friendship with him G). 
Indra on this occasion granted him the boon that henceforth the Nagas 
were to be his food <5). ‘'The enmity between the Nagas and their cou- 
sin, Garuda, is a favourite theme in Indian literature and art” G). Jn 
one example G) from the Graeco- Buddhist school of Gandhara Garuda is 
shown attacking five Nagas. The wings of the bird are spread and the 
beak is turned left. In another specimen W the giant-bird is shown 
seizing a Nagi. To Vogel this piece of sculpture from Sanghao “ap- 
pears to be an adaptation of a masterpiece of Geoehares, representing 

(2) Vats, JSxcavatwn^ at Harappa, I, p. ,'?24 IT, pi. XCI, No, 255 (Delhi 1940). 

Of. Childe, Neto Light on the Most Ancient East, pi. XXIII, b (London 
1934). 

(3) An important centre of Dravidian civilization, closely akin to Mohenjo 

Daro. See Childe, op. dt., Ch. VIIT. 

(4) See below my I'emarks on the IMs. 

(5) Vats, op. cit., I, p. 324, “Possibly it i.s a prehistoric prototype of Grarnda 

who, as the vehicle of Vishau, is often represented flying with a snake in 
his beak". Heras, op. cit., 

“This Proto-Indian bird seems "to be the prototype of Garuda, Vishnu’s vahana, 
which is styled “the lord of snakes". 

1. Vogel, op. cit. p. 55. 

2. Ibid., p. 47. 

3. Ibid., p. 47. 

4. Ibid., p. 53. 

5. Ibid., p. 53. 

6. Ibid., p. 47. Several stories are relalated by Vogel illustrating the feud 

betweea Garuda an4 the Nagas, 

7. Ibid., pi. XV, b. 

8. Ibid., pL XV, a. 
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Ganyinede carried off b.y the eagle of Zeus” (9). Ganida also appears 
to be related to tbe Biinierian lion-beaded eagle, the famons Tiii-dvtgm! 

of the Lagasbile god Ningirsu, for %ve are 1ol<l tbal Oariula ah' a 
giant elephant and tortoise (W. 

The Phoenicians, too, bononi-ed tbe eagle as (he (h'slriO'er (yf 
snakes. In the Archaeological Mnseuin at Barcelotia. there is a C'ar- 
thaginiaji seal <i) on which is represented a flying eagle with a snake in 
its beak. Tbe bird’s bead is turned to the left. Its general pose is al- 
most the same ns that of live eagle on the llarappa seal, and the re- 
semblance between the two representations is too striking to lie easily 
passed over. Tt is probable that tlie relationship Ix'lwc'en ihe (wo is 
vei’y close. 

Among the ancient Egyptians Ibis (2) as the deadlie.st enemy of 
snakes seems to be the eountei'part of Oaruda. “I'he ibis was univer- 
sally venerated throughout Egypt and the centre of its cult in very early 
times was the city of Khemenu or llermopolis, where the biril wa.s asso- 
ciated with the Moon and with Thoth, the scribe of the gods. It si'ems 
to have been worshippe<l in the first instanee Ix'eansc it killed snakoa 

and reptiles in pneral” (3). Herodotus tells us that “when an ibis 

or a hawk is killed, whether it was done by accident or on purpo.se, the 
man must needs die” Now, the hawk is a bird of prey allied to the 
eagle. ^ That the ibis should have heen accorded the same honour a.s the 
hawk is highly significant. Herodotus also describes two species of ilyis. 
The black one which fights serpents “is a l)ird of a deep-black colour, 
with legs like a crane; : its beak is strongly hooked” (5), From this 
description it would indeed be difficult to identify the ibis wilh the eagle. 
Thei'efore, at this point, it should he borne in mind that the Protodndo- 
Mediterranean peoples held the eagle sacred principally as a bird of 
prey. But the eagle take.s different forms in different Tudo-Meditcr- 
ranean civilizations. Tlx* representations of the eagle in Proto-Tnd<y- 
Mediterranean art fliffer so widely in details that it would be difficult 
nay impossible, to idciitifh’ some of those with the eagle of natural his- 
^ry. For example, in Bumerian art the ea^le is shown with lioiFs head. 
But the under-lying idea is always the same; the. bird of prey attacking 
its victim. And the eagle happens to be tbe bird of prey par axcellence. 

9. Op. at. p. 41. 

10. See below. 

11. lUd., pp. 52, 50, 201. 

1. Uisforia Universal, Edad Antigua (I), fig-, on p. 559. (Barcelona 19371 Fr 

Heras has a sea.ling of it. • . , 

2. Herodotus (Bawlinson '.s Transla.tion) , IX, (57, 7(5. 

3. Wallis Budge, The God.^i of the Tir/pptiam. TI, p. .375. (Eondon 1904). 

also his From Fetith to God hi A‘»>(ncnt Fgypt. pp. 91, 92, (London 

1934). Hewton in his article on (he ibis in The. Fnoyclopaedia Fritannica 
XTSr, p. 218 (Cambridge, 1910), vvrite.s, "The story 'told to Herodotus of 
its destroying snakes is, according to Savigny, devoid of truth, but (kivior 
states tkat be discovered partly digested remains of a snako in tbe 
stomacb of a mummied ibis^\ 

4. 11, 65. 

5. II, 76, 
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Shall wonder then that the Proto-Indo-Mediterraneau bird of prey, 
after passing through various phases, snould finally crystallize in the 
Roman Eagle. In this context it would not be difficult to relate the ibis 
.lo the other forms of the Proto -Indo-Meditarranean Eagle. 

In the course of my researches I have come across two representa- 
^tions of groups of ibises on Egyptian monuments d). As seen here, the 
, ibis has long legs, beak and neck. In one respect, this representation of 
the ibis agrees with those of the eagle on: (i) the Harappa seal; (ii) a 
^ stone jar from Tapeh Aly Abad <2) ; (iii) a cylinder seal from Lagash (3) ; 

' (iv) some of the seal — impressions discovered in the Ur Valley (^), as hi 
^ all these examples the eagle is shown with a long neck. What I am dahv- 
ing at will be made clearer by a reference to the Egyptian Benu, which 
'•‘was a bird of the heron class” <t) : “The Greeks identified him with 
Hhe Phoenix” (2). “The general make and size of the phoenix” aceord- 

to Herodotus, “are almost exactly that of the eagle” (3). then, 
'^tlie Greeks found no difficulty in identifying “a bird of the heron class ’ = 
-with an “eagle-like” bird, it would not be a mere flight of fancy to sug- 
sest that tlm ibis, which belongs to the same family as the Benu birrl. 
was the form which the Prolo-Iudo-Mediterranean Eagle took ir 
Hgypt G). 

In Sumer the cult o£ the eagle seems to have been widespread. Bui 
among the Sumerians the eagle as a bird of prey took an extraordinar> 
^form. It became a giant, lion -headed bird as mighty as Garuda himself 
often attacking not one but pairs of wild animals at a time. This 
strange bird was called Im-dugud or Imgig and was associated witl 
Ningirsu. The Ur Valley excavations have yielded several relics of tin 
lion-headed bird. The famous Tmdugud relief in copper (5) heads tin 
list. Commenting on this find PTall remarks, “This remarkable relief 
the largest object found at Al-‘Ubaid is unique in Sumerian art, thougl 
its sub.ject is well-known in other forms. It represents the Im-dugur 
or Imgig, the lion-headed eagle of the Legashite god Ningirsu. graspinf) 


I Tho first group is from the tomb of Monefor. Sahara; and the other from 
tho tomb of Mororuka. t Fifth PvtiaatyU Sahara. Cf. Cossio and Piioam 
Summa Arti.. ITT. p. IfiO, fi^rs. 208, 20£> (Bilbao, 19?.2) Both thest^ 
belong to the period called ^ ‘ Tim Ancient Empire’ extending from ahou1 
2980 to 2000 B.C. — op. <’M. p. 548. 


2. CMlde, op. cit. p. 246. fig. 96. 

3. The CamhTidffe Ancient Tliatory, Plates I, p- on (Oambridge, 192/). 

4. liegrain, Archaic Scal-~Impresttions, TJr Kjacavations TIT pi. 3, no. 38 , p!. 

28, no. 488 (Great Britain, 1936). 

1. Wallis Budge, Trom Fetish to God in Ancient Fffppt, p. 89. 


2. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. H, 73. 

4 What is most remarkable is that the head and the. neck of tl^ Benu god b^r 
^ a striking resemblance to the head and neck of the eagle on the 
Harappa seal See Walls Budge, op. dt., fig- on p. 90. 

^Beconstituted and partly restored. ’’—Hall and Woolley ^ Ejs- 

cmatiom I, p. IX, (England, 1927). For a copy of this rehef ^ Pl- 
VI. Cf. Schafer and Andrae, Sistoia del Arte, 1^%- (Barce- 

lona, 1933) ; Mistorid XJnmersal, E. A. I, pi. 4 after p. 
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iwo stags by their tails (6). .hi this example the Im-dugud faces the 
speetator. Its wings are outstretched and ears stand erect (i.h The 
stags stand do.^-ados. In the sketch reconstruction of the temple of Al- 
'Ubaid "Woolley assigns this relie a prominent position, placing it just 
above the doorway of the building at the head of the ramp (2). The 
fuotif of Im-dugud with two stags, “which fills the space in true heraldic 
style’' (3), bears more than a faint resemblance to the group of eagle 
with two snakes on the Harappa seal: one is the lord of stags, the other 
of snakes. 

There are several other examples of the antithetical group iu Sume- 
rian Art. On the “magnificent silver vase of Bntemcna (2850 
found by de Sarzee at Lagash (5^” the lion-headed eagle is represent <hI 
thrice in three antithetical groups forming a continuous chain, animals 
and birds being juxtaposed in true artistic style. In one group the im- 
dugud is seen grasping with its claws two lions, in the second two stags, 
and in the third two goats (6). The Im-dugud attacking pairs of ani- 
mals occurs on the top panel of the front of the sounding-box of Queen 
Shub-Ad’s Harp C^), where it is shown grasping two goats; and on the 
plaque of Hudu B), priest of Lagash, where it is seen attacking two liot\s 
(2). On a marble cylinder seal from Lagash (3) the lioT\ headed eagle 
has its claws on the rumps of two human-headed bulls. But the most 
noteworthy feature of this piece of art is that the eagle is shown very 
small and appears to fade into insignificance when eompai’ed with the 
>size of the bulls. The Im-dugud occurs without its prey on the obverse 


6. Hall & Woolley, op. oit., p. 28. Cf. p. 28, “The al-XThaid relief is tlie largest 
jnstanee of the antithetical group yet fcaown, and a-s a worls: of art is 
unique. There is no doubt that it is of the same period as the oth(*r 
objects discovered and .so dates to c. 3100 B.O.”. 

1. The Tm-dngud is always seen like this when it is represented as grasping pairs 

of animals. 

2. Hall and Woolley, op. cit., pi. XXXVIII, Cf. p. 116. 

3. Ibid., p. 29. 

4. King of Sirpula. 

5. Pijoan, mstory of Art, I, p. 107. (London, 1933). For copies of this vasn hw 

Schafer and Andrae, op cit., II, p. 534. HiatoHa Universal, E. A. I, p. 
135. Gossio and Pijoan, op cit.,11, p. 73, fig. 105; (Bilbao, 1931): 
Pijoan, op. cit., I, p. 107, fig. 165 ; Torres, Eesumen de la Hiatoria (Jcneral 
del Arte, I, p. 75, fig. 162— (Barcelona, 1928). 

6. In most of the pictures of this vase only tho group of eagle and lions can be 

seen wholly. All the three groups are shown in Cossio and Pijoan, op. cit., 
* p. 73, fig. 105. 

7. Woolley, The Eo^al Cementery, Ur Excavations, II (Plates), pis. 104, 108, 110. 

(Great Britain, 1934). Cf, Cossio and Pijoan, op. cit., p. 92. fig. 130. 

1. Historia Urmersal, E. A. I, fig. on. p. 130, 

2. The heads of the lions are upside-down. 

3. The Cambridge Ancient History, Plates 1, p, 55, For copies of Seal-impres- 

sions of this, see Histortas Universal, E. A- I, pi. 5 after ry. 1SG“ Piioan.- 
Historia del. Arte, I, p. 106, fig. 158 (Barcelona, 1914). , . 
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of the Stele of the Vultures (^) . Here it is held in the left hand of Nirw- 
girsu. There are also several examples of thelion-headed eagle on the 
seal-impressions discovered in the Ur Valley (5). It is seen perched (i) on 
the back of an ass (6), (ii) on a crouching bull (^), (hi) devouring a limb- 
<8), (iv) seizing two crouching bulls (9). But the most remarkable thing 
is that the ordinary eagle, like the lion-headed one, ean be seen seizing 
pairs of animals on these sealings (lo). 

The flying eagle occurs again and again on these seal-impressions. 
It is generally seen having its wings outstretched and head turned right 
(11). Often the eagle is shown attacking its prey. There are more 
examples of the flying eagle on pottery from Susa. On a store jar (i) 
from Susa II is an eagle with wings spread and claws extended like those 
of the Im-dugud when it is shown attacking pairs of animals. This eagle 
appears to be attacking its prey with its beak, but it is difficult to identify 
the victim. On the interior of a funerary bowl(2) from the Cemetery of 
Susa I are two highly-stylised eagles, with wings outstretched. I have 
already referred to the eagle on stone jar from Tapeh Aly Ahbad. The 
eagle is also seen on a seal-iinpression(3) from Nuzi, belonging to the 15th 
century B.C. 

The eagle seems to have exercised great fascination over the Gi'eek 
mind, as is evidenced by the many representations of this bird in more 
than one branch of Creek ai’t. Mention has already been made of the 
device of an eagle with a snake in its beak used as a heraldic device. 
Closely analogous to this specimen is the motif on another shield from a 
Creek vase painting('t) representing Hephaestus and Thetis. The bird> 
however, does not appear to be an eagle. Two other examples of the fly- 
ing eagle, though without snakes, may be described here, as in them the 
eagle appears to be represented as a bird of prey. On the interior of an 
Attic Kylix(5) of the black-figured technique is a flying eagle with beak 

4. Schafer fljid Andrae, op. cit., II, iisr- P- 539; Historia Umversal, E. A. I, 

pi. 6 after p. 120; Cossio and' Pyoan, op. cit., II, p. 70, fg. 100; TJic 
Cambridge Ancient Sislory, Plates I, p. 43. 

5. Legmin, op. cit., "Tho whole series of seal impressions is shown by the hand 

drawings which are in many eases Tcconstmctions of the design based on 
numerous impi’essions all nvoi'e or less fragmentary”, p. 51. 

6. PI. 14, No. 279. 

7. PI. 30, No. '517. 

8. PI. 21, No. 394. 

9. PI. 30, No. 617. 

10. Pis. 10 & 11, Nos. 207, 209-217; PI. 30, No. 526. On an asphalt relief of the 

epoch much later than the second culture of Susa is an eagle, with beah 
turned left, seizing two birds, JUstoria Universal, B. A. I, pi- 2 after 
p. 120. 

11. Therefore on the original seal it must have been turned left. 

1. Cliilde, op. cit., pi. XXVH, 1. 

2. Ibid., pi. XXV, 1. 

3. Martin, Ancient Seals of the Near ISc^t, No. 8 (Chicago, 1940) i 

4. Biohepin, Nueva Mitologia, 1, fig- on p.237 (Barcelona, 1927). 

ij. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Briti^ Museum — Eascicule 2 by fomith and 
Pryce, Br. Mus. HI H-o., pi. 11, 6a (London, 1926). 
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[joimed kd't aiid, in j|:eneral, similar to the representations of the eagle iii 
heraldic devices. But there is one detail in this pictui-e, which at first 
sight appears to he insignitieant. This is a tiny spot or doi. just in front. 
*of the eagle’s beak, and when taken in eonjnnction with l.he general 
pose of tiie bird, makes the latter appear as if it were about to ]>iek 
that partitde. Wliat the artist probably had at the back of his Tniud was 
the idea of the eagle as a bird of prey. The other oTfajnide is fn»m the 
famous Rhodian Pinax(i) representing the combat bei ween Menelaos aiid 
Hector over the corpse of Euphorbus. In front of the beak of tiie Hying 
eagle on Hector’s shield is a group of seven particles, wliich is repeatt^l 
six times right round the bird. These groups seem, to indicate the at 
tempt of the artist to represent the eagle as a bird of preyf^k 

The flying eagle without its prey is not uncommonly used as a heraldic 
<levice on Greek shields. In twoG) representations of the dmd hetween 
Heracles and the triple-bodies Geryon on Greek pottery, the fr<mt, shield 
of Geryon has the device of an eagle. Other examples of the flying <'agle 
found on shields are from; (i) the exterior of a Kyli.x of the Black-Eigurcfl 
Pottery of Atticaf'*^) ; (iil a Black-Pigiired Corinthian lvrater(5) dej'iicl ing 
ilie solcnmn march of Hector; (iii) a.n Ion ion clay relief (6) ; (iv) a Proto 
(''orinthian vaseG). 

The eagle in various poses often as a bird of prey and somet.ittU's in 
association with snakes, occurs on Greek coins, most of them belonging 
to a period later than that of the Black-Figured Pottery of Attica. These 
coins come from various patts of Greece (includinsr its c.oIoni<'s), <’,g.. 
Rlis(i), Chaleis in Euhoea(2), SinopeG), Macedonia^), AhydostS), Gala- 
tiat®), and Cretel^), Under the Ptolemy dynasty the eagle hecanm the 

1. Roaemvaldt, Historia del Arte, III, R{t. on p. IQS (Barcelona, ta't.'t); niAorin 

Universal, B.A.I, fig on p. 343; Nettleship, Dictimnry of Olassival .//i/n/Ht 
ties, fig. on p. 6(J8 — (London, 189 

2. Commenting on this plate Nettleahip, op. oit., p. 067, remarks ' ' Platters of the 

same type have "been found at Naucratia in Egypt^’. 

One from a Black-Figured Amphora in the lir. Museum, Cf. Woodward, Fersem, 
pi. facing p. 48 (Camht'idge, 1937); and the other from a CJhalcidinn vase. 

Cf. The Cambridge Ancient History. Vlates 1, p. 377. 

4. Corpm Vasorum Antiguorwm, Fasmenle 2, Gr. Brit. Ill H.e, pi, R, 2c. 

f). Historia Universal, E.A, I, fig. on p. 374. 

6. Bossert, Romay Greda, fig. on p. 23C (Barcelona, 1937). 

7. Lorimer, “Notes on the Sequence and distribution of the Fabrics called Proto- 

Corinthian'’, p. 341, fig. 18, in the Journal of JTellenie F!tudu\s, To! 
XXXII, Part n (1912). 

1. Gardner, The Art of Greece, pi. LI, 1, (London 1925) ; Encyclopedia Universat, 

III, fig. on p. 622. 

2. Smith & Marindin, Classical Dictionary, p. 219 (London 1909). 

3. Ibid., fig. on p. 680. 

4. Encyclopedia Unwerml, III, fig. onp. (522,' Smith & Maiindin op. cit., p. (ISft 

5. Ibid., fig. on p. 3. 

G. Ibid., fig, on p. 273, 

7, Harrison, Themis, p. 181 (Cambridge 1912), 
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emblem of Egypt. This was probably due to Greek influence as Soter. 
the founder of this house, was a general under Alexandar the Great ’fi'* . 
On the Ptolemy coins (9) the eagle occurs frequently. 

In Greek religion the eagle was the bird of Zeus, the chief god of th6 
Greek pantheon(io) : in Roman of his counter-part, Jupiter. Prom Homer’.s 
Iliad we learn that the eagle was the messenger of Zeus. 

‘■'As thus he(it) spoke, behold in open view. 

On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 

To Jove’s glad omen all the Grecians rise 

And hail, with shouts, his progress through the skies 

in Book VIII of the Iliad the eagle of Zeus is described as a bird of prey. 

■‘His eagle, sacred bird of heaven: he sent, 

A fawn his talons truss’d (divine portent !) (13). 

The eagle must have been regarded as the bird of Zeus even in pre-Home- 
rie times as “Homer was no preacher or innovator in religion’ 

In the representations of Zeus on Greek and Italian Pottery (i), re- 
liefsG), seulpture(3)j and cc)ins('t) the eagle is usually seen perched on his 
sceptre. The Greeks used to engrave an eagle on the frontispieces of the 
temples of Zeus, whence these frontispieces are called “Eagles”(5), 

The eagle also played its part in Etruscan civilization, and the Etrus- 
can artists did not forget it. On the central panel of the well-known 
bronze car (6) of the Italn-Etruscan tyi')e are two eagles with their heads 
upside-dow'n, and wings hanging loose. On a side panel is a representa- 
tion of the duel between Aeliilles and Memnon. Achilles appears to be 
piercing Memnon in the h eart with his sword. On Memnon ’s sword, which 
is directed against his opponent, an eagle is perched with its beak touching 
the sword. When I first saw this picture, I found the position of the bird 
rather intriguing and naturally wanted to know its significance. I sought 

S. Smith ami Marindin, op. cit., pp. 765,766. 

9. Encyclopedia Umverml, p. 623 ; Smith & Mar. on. dt., pp. 765, 768. 

.10. Farnen,'‘Zeas” ijj The Encyclopedia Entannica, XXVTII, p. 975, (Cambridge, 
1911). 

11. Ajax. 

12. Iliad, Xm, p. 252. 

13. P. 148. 

14. Farnell, op. cit., p. 975. 

<1) Eiehepin, op. cit., 1, pi. faciag p. 7S,fig. on. p. 61 pi. facing p. 40. 

(2) Ibid., fig. on p. 75. 

(3) Ibid., fig. on p. 47. 

(4) 'Gardner, op. cit., pi. Lll, 3; Nettle^iP} on p- li7. 

(5) Encyclopedia Universal. Ill, p. 622. 

(6) In the Metropolitan Museum, New Ywk, Pound in 1902. See Giglioli, L’Arle 

Etrusoa. pi, LXXXVm. Details LXXXrX XC. Cf. pp. 19, 20. (Milan, 
1935). 
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t'riligltenment from Fr. Heras. It seems that the eagle here is the symbol 
of fertility(7). The same point seems to be illnstrated on a Greek vas<; 
pamting‘<8) representing the fight between Athena and the giant Bnceladws. 
<ibove whose head is an eagle. 

1 have come across two more examples of the eagle in Btrusean art. 
Both of them are on the same side of a bronze tripod!®), , discovered in 
Perugia, with figures in relief. The eagles are shown flying from rig-ld. to 
left, as is the ease with the representation of the eagle on Greek shields. 
The second eagle from the top is seen behind a rider on a Winged hor.se. 
between whose legs a dog is running. 

From Etruria to Rome is not a far cry, and the Etruscans, among 
other things, seem to have handed down tlic cult of the eagle to the Ro- 
mans, for “in the early history of Rome the Etruscans play a proTuijuuil 
part”(i). Eveii before Marius made it the sole military emblem of the 
Roman legions, only the “Eagle" was carried into battle while the other 
ensigns were left in the camp (2). Augustus made it tlu^ badge of the Mm- 
pire(3). A very good specimen of the Imperial Eagle is the one ri'om the 
'Tra.ian Forum('t), In this example the eagle is seen with a beribonned 
wreath round it. Its wings are outstretched, and beak Inrinul rig'ntt^). 
It is pertinent to enquire why it was that the Romans held th<‘ (‘agU* iti 
such great honour. The reason, however, is not far to seek. To the Ro 
mans, in their irresistible march of conquest, the eagle, proud ef)nqn('ro.' 
in its own sphere, was a symbol of victory. Thus the Roman eagle is Hie 
last phase in the evolution of the Proto-Tndo-Mediterranoan Efigle. 

The above survey, incomplete though if, is. throw's info relief one as- 
pect of the Proto-lndo-Mediterranean culture. We have seen that it was 
pnneipally as a bird of prey that the eagle was honoured by all the <jld 
na,tions included in the survey, and that it was generally with some god. 
For example, in Hindu mythology Ga7'uda is the vehi<^le of VisliTui, in 
Sumer Im-dugud is the bird of Ningirsu, in Egypt Ibis is associated witli 
Thoth, and in Greece and Rome the eagle, is the Alcsf Jovia. Thus, afftu' 
sttidying the role which the eagle plays in the Proto-Tndo-Mediterrauean 
civilizations we are aFe fo understand better the true significance of Fr. 
Heras’ remark(i) : “The Proto-Tndo-Mediterranean civilizations, proceed- 


(7) Cf. Encyclopedia Universal, III, p. 622. Among the Greefca the eagfe waw 

the queen, of hirda and, like, Jupiter, the dispenser of light, fertility, ami 
fortune ' ’. 

(8) Riehepin, op. cit., fig. on p. 10. 

(9) Giglioli, op. cit., pi. XCl, 1. Of. p. 20. 

(1) Norton, “Etruria" in the Encyclopaedia Britamica, IX, p. 864 (Oanihridot*, 

1910). 

(2) Of. Calza, “Ii' Aquila come Einblema MLlitare Roman" in Encyclopedia Ihr 

liana, III, p. 795 (Milan, 1929). 

(3) E-nopclopedia Universal, III, p. 623. 

(4) Gossio and Pijoan, op. dt., V. p. 419, lig. 590 (Miwlrid, 1934) ; Pijotui, TtLstory 

of Art, I, p. i. 

(5) In other examples of the Imperial Eagle the beak may be seen luraed left, 

Cf. Encyclopedia Universal, TIT, pi. .3 facing p, 622. 

(1) Modified. 
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jug all from the same root, have all similar essential elements, though tak- 
ing all pride in their characteristic sidelights(2) 


Survivals of ^ ‘HELIOLITHIC CULTURE” in Kerala, 

By 

Mr. K. Mammen, Trivandrum 

The heliolithie or •suustoiie’ culture included many or all of the fol- 
hvwing practices : — 

1. The use of the symbol knowti as Swastika for good luck. 

2. Religious association of the sun and the serpent. 

3. The queer custom of sending the father to bed wheii a child 

is born, 

4. Tattooing, 

5. Artificial deformation of the head of the young by bandages, 

6. The practice of massage, 

7. Megalithic momiments. 

8. The making of mummies. 

9. Circumcision, 

In Elliot Smith’s Migrations of Early Culture, it is suggested that at 
Seme period in human history there seems to have been a special tj-pe of 
Neolithic culture widely spread in the world, which had a group of features 
so curious and so unlikely to have been independently developed in tliffe- 
vent regions of the earth as to compel us to believe that it was in effect one 
culture. It existed through all the regions inhabited by the Mediterranean 
race, and beyond, through India, Further India, along the Pacific Coast of 
China, then it spread across the Pacific to Mexico and Pern. 

Elliot Smith is of opinion that ihese practices existed all over the 
i'.Lediterraneaii — Indian Ocean, — Pacific area. But these practices do not 
■occur in the early homes of the Nordic or Mongolian peoples, nor do they 
extend southward beyond Equatorial Africa. 

When and how this culture spread throughout such an extensive area 
may be interesting questions. For many years, from 15,000 to 1,000 B.C., 
this culture and its povssesvsors may have been slowly spreading around the' 
globe, drifting by canoes across wide seas. The home of this culture ac- 
ef)rding to Elliot Smith was the Mediterranean and North African region. 

It was then the highest culture in the world, it sustained the most 
iiighly developed communities, and it spread slowly age by age. The 
first civilisation in Egypt and the Buphratis-Tigris valley probably deve- 
loped out of this widespread culture. The Semitic nomads of the Arabian 
desert seem to have been at this stage of culture. 


(2) Prom “The Hamitic Indo-Mediteriwoean Race”, in The New Review, (Cal 

eutta, September 194:1). 
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"We may eousider how for Kerala culture wax influenced by any of 
t.hese practices : — 

1. The use of Swastika for good luck: From the point of view of r(‘- 
ligious symbolism, nine types of crosses are mentioned.* i\mong non- 
Christian crosses there is the gammate cross, because it can 1)(^ resolved in- 
to four gammas joined at right angles, next to the equilateral (o'oss it is 
the most widely diffused form throughout antiquity. 

In India, it hears the name Swastika (Sw w'ell, and Asti it is) 
when the limbs are bent towards the right, and Sauvastika when l lu'j- are 
turned to the left. The Buddhists employed it largely, and it fonned a 
.symbol on the Buddha pada, and along with Buddhism it spread lo Cliina 
and Japan. In China, it was used as a sign for the sun. 

The Hindus make frequcmt use of this figure, and they disf i}t.y:uisJ\ 
between the Swastika representing the male prin( 0 ]>]e, and the Cod Caiu'sa. 
and the Sauvastika the female principle, and the goddess Kali. li hiH'nme 
a symbol of prosperity, fertility and blessing. In tlie Brojmt' Age, i1 max- 
have existed in the valley of the Danube, and then gradually spread l.o 
west and east, to India, China, and Japan. There is scar<u*ly auotiicr 
symbol which has given rise to such diverse interpretations. Iders have 
seen in it “running water, and air or the god of the air, fire or llie bow 
and drill apparatus, the lightnin.g, the female sex, the union of tlie two 

sexes, &c ” Its origin may also be traced to the mystic or sacred 

number seven, and then it can be regarded as four sevens put togctluM"'*'. 

2. Religious Association of the Sun and the Serpetit 

In Egypt, the loftiest object of worship was light, repre.senicd by 
the sun. The ancient Egyptians probably realised that “from the huu 
we receive warmth that keeps us alive, and the radiation that makes our 
vegetation and the crops that feed us, grow. Indirectly it sends us the rain 
that quenches our thirst". It is usually believed that the sun and tlu' sin- 
pent worship was borrowed by the Egyptians from their ancient neigh- 
bours in Africa. But Paul Brunton** shows that it was brought from 
the continent of Atlantis. Atlantis is no longer a fiction of Creek philo- 
sophers, Egyptian priests and American Indian tribes; individual scien- 
tists had collected a hundred proofs of its existence and more. Th<’^ men 
who had inhabited prehistoric Egypt, who Lad carved the sphinx, and 
founded the world’s oldest civilization were men who had made their 
exodus from Atlantis. They took with them their religion represented 
by the sun. They built pyramidal temples of the sun throughout Ancient 
America* 


serpent cult. Underneath tlie doctrines and practices of the 
snake charmers of Egypt, there lay a remnant of some ancient serpent 
worshipping cult, that went back, perhaps to immeasurable antiquity. 
It was but a relic of one of the dark continents of earliest religions. It, 
IS a striking contrast that in all Christian countries the serpent is taken 


* Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Beligion— Article on Cross. 

* H. Spencer Lewes— Eosierueian Order. Self Mastery aad Fate, Ch.V.- 

Paul Bniuton — A. soarch in Saeret Kgjrpt. 
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as a symbol of evil alone, whereas in almost all ancient civilizations and 
among most of the few remaining primitive ones today, it was and is re- 
cognised as being divided into two species — ^the divine and the evil. All 
over Africa, all over India and in most parts of central America serpent 
worship has existed as a reality. 

Among worshipful animals the serpent predominates in Egypt, either 
because of its supposed good qualities or through man 's fear ; and the cult 
of the cobra and asp occurs in the earliest times. The sun god is also 
figured as a serpent. The extlt of the sei'pent in India is of special un- 
portance. 

Origin. Serious loss of life caused, by them .sufficiently explains tl e 
respect and worship paid to them. Attempts have been made to prove 
that this worship was introduced into India by Scythian invaders from 
Central Asia, but there wuus no general serpent cult among them. The 
wide destruction and loss of life caused bj?- the snake in India warrants 
the conclusion that the cult wms probably loeal^. 

In no part of India is the cult more general than in South India, spe- 
cially in Kerala. Here we find the kavu, usually in the south-w'est corner, 
in the gardens of all respectable Malayali Hindus, wdth a snake shrine, 
and a granite stone ehitrakuttu kallu. Serpent worship in South India’ 
is of early date. An inscription at Banavasi in Kanara records the erec- 
tion of a cobra stone in the middle of the first century A.D. Serpent wor- 
ship is common among the forest tribes also. In India all the features 
descent from the .snake, the use of its name, as a sept-tittle, the taboo which 
prevents its slaughter, and the respect paid to it when dead, show that 
the people venerated the serpent. 

The origin of the cult is to be sought in the effect which all animals 
had upon the mind of man, a feeling that they were wiser and subtler 
than man. This was specially true, ojt* th<‘ serpimt, because of its swirt't, 
graceful and mysterious motion. Just as a snake assumes a hundred 
different patterns in its movements, and yet remains one, so the universe 
assumed many patterns — shapes or forms of things and creatures — and 
yet in its essential nature remains the one spirit. Just as the snake peri- 
odically thro\v%s off its old skin, and assumes n now one, so the forms which 
compose the univex’se die, and are then quickly or slowly thrown back 
into the primal state of matter. The new skin of the serpent stands for 
the new form into which that matter can be shaped. Just as the serpent 
continues to live in spite of the death of its outer skin, so matter is undy- 
ing and remains immortal despite the death of its outer forms. 

The serpent offers a perfect symbol of the energizing creative force 
of the supreme Spirit. The serpent is self-moving, unassisted by hands 
or feet, so also is the creative force entirely self-moving as it passes from 
form to form in the building up of a world. "So the serpent symbol rears 
its head over tlie ancient world, with two distinct heads-r-a devil to he 
fought and dreaded and a divinity to be revered and worshipped, as the 
creator of all things, and as the source of all evil". The Pharaohs wore 


* Eacpclopaedia of Religion and Ethics — Article on Serpent. 

* Article, Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Bdigion. 
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iKe figure of a hooded serpent in the front of their head dress, as a symbol 
of their claimed divine descent. 

3. The. queer custom of sending the father to bed lohen child is born. 
The European name of this practice is or ‘hatching’ and it existed in 
South America, and the West Indies. “When a child is born, the mother 
goes presently to her work, but the father takes to his hammock, and un- 
dergoes a course of dieting. Sometimes he passes the first five da 3 ^s with- 
out eating or drinking anything, and for the space of a whole month he 
abstains from everything but light food. 

An attempt to account for this practice has been made l)y Bachofen 
in his treatise on that early stage of society when the rule of kinship on 
the mother’s side prevailed, which in the course of ages has been generally 
superseded by the opposite rule of kinship on the father's side. In his 
view it belonged to the period of this great social change, beiitg a symbolic 
act performed by the father for the purpose of taking on himselfc’ the pa- 
rental relation to the child which had been previosly held by the mother. 
But this is not the only explanation, for it can be traced in other eavses also. 

It prevailed in Southern India. Mr. P. M, Jennings describes it ns 
usual among natives of the higher castes about Madras, ScriJigapatam, 
and on the Malabar Coast. It is stated that a man at the i>irtb of his first 
son or daughter by the chief wife, or for any son afterwards will retire 
to bed for a lunar month living principally on a rice diet, abstaining from 
exciting diet and from smoking ; at the end of the month he l)at.hes, puts 
on a fresh dress and gives his friends a feast. The people of this district 
of India, described as mainly of indigenous Dravidian stock, more or less 
mixed with Aryan Hind\i. They are Hinduized to a great degree in j*eli- 
gion and habits but preserve some of their earlier customs among which 
cowvede which is not known as an Aryan HinJu practice must probably 
be counted. 

This practice may be traced in Europe from ancient into modern times 
in the neighbourhood of the Pyrannies, and on the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay. It cannot be definitely said whether it was borrowed from a 
common source, like the geographical distribution of plants, from which 
the botanist argues that they have travelled from a distant home; or like 
other magical fancies, the Couvade seems to belong to certain low stages 
of the reasoning process in the human mind, and may for all wc know have 
sprung up at different times and places*. Among the Malapantaram one 
of the hill tribes of Travancore during the period of pollution afir^Md 
birth the husband also cannot do any work. He cannot leave the hut, and 
is served with food inside by his relations. He cannot go out to hunt to 
gather food, or for any other purpose.** 


4, I (tifooiufj. Early historians and wriU'rs, long l»cforc the OIirLstian 
era show that in those days tattooing, circumcision, and skull deforma- 
tion were prolmbly practised rrom earliest times. The reason for this on 


1. The Rev. Cohu, J.R. O.T. Modern Resiareh, p. 158. 

* E. B. Tylor. Researches into the Early History of Mankind, Published 1878, 
pp« 292i~3O0* 

** JKripJwa Iyer, Castes & Tribes of Travancore, VoL I, p. 104 
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the part of the pre-historic man can only be eonjectured by analogy with 
modern primitive peoples. The factors behind aneh practices may be 
classified as : Tribal Convention, Beligion, Punishment and Health.*** 

‘ ‘ Tattooing is of considerable antiquity, and has been found from the 
aborignines of Australia to the refined Japanese”. Flinders, Petrie and 
ethers discovered some sign of Tattoo in the pre-dynastie tombs of the old 
Figyptians. Among the ancient natives in the West Indies, Mexico and 
Central America, its practice was general. In the Malay Archipelago, 
Burma and India, its use and significance had a magico-religious, as well 
as a social aspect. Many races believe that its efficacy extends beyond the 
present life to that of the next world, where they serve as marks of iden- 
tification, e.g., Nagas of Manipur, Kayans of Borneo &e.” 

Many theories have been put forward as to its origin and development. 
According to Herbert Spencer “it arose from the practice of making 
blood offerings to departed spirits”; others regard it as one of the popu- 
lar customs that have sprung from primitive therapeutics. Gr. Elliot 
Smith finds it along the coast lines of a great part of the world, and in- 
cludes it in the culture-complex of the heliolithic track (The Migrations 
of Early Culture, p. 7) . 

Among the Kanikkar, one of the hill tribes of Travaneore, tattooing 
is still common*. “The operation is the woman’s job, and she does it 
single-handed. The roan lies down on his back, and the woman 
pricks the skin on the fore-head with needles, and lampblack or charcoal 
powder and manimathi are mixed with the breast milk of a woman. 
Any woman versed in the art may tattoo another woman. In 
some places one male may tattoo another. At one time tattooing may 
have been common in the plains of Travaneore also, but like some other 
customs, for example the wearing of the hair in a knot which had disap- 
peared, this practice also may have disappeared as it was inconvenient 
and painful. Once even “Syrian Christian men tattooed with a cross on 
the upper arm, and a cross and their initials in the lower arm”** as they 
once used to wear their hair in a knot, and ear rings. 

5. Skull deformation May be the result of deliberate intention or of 
chance. It occurs in nearly every part of the world, though commonest 
in the Americans, and least common, if at all existent, in Australia. In- 
tentional deformation is carried out from various motives, to have a long 
pointed, or a flat depressed shape for the head. Vario^is methods arc 
employed, the commonest of which are bandaging, and by tying the 
child’s head to a flat board fixed to the occipital region. In Malabar the 
usual method adopted is careful massaging of the head of the child. 

Another common practice in Africa, found also in South India, is the 
filing or chipping of teeth to serve either as a tribal mark, or as an initia- 
tion step, or for both* purposes. Among the Malavetans, one of the bill 


*** Encyclopaedia Brittanioa: Art. on. mutilation. Vol. 12- 

* Krishna Iper, L. K. Castes & Tribes of Travaneore, Vol. I, p. 65. 

** Thurston, Castes & Tribes of Malabar, Article, Syrian Christian, p. 456. 

* Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Article on Mutilation. 
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irihos of Travancorc, the most iTiteresting: custom is that of chippinja^ the 
upper incisor tooth in the form of short seiTatod cones to dlstinfruish their 
caste. Tliis custom is found anionf? the Kaders of Co(dnn State. It is 
j^radually dyiuf? out, as the operation causes great pain.** 

7. Megalrlhic Monunu iiin. In Egypt, the Pyi*aniids and idustabas 
call i)e iiu'luded under this group. The early kings erected tliem to enclose 
their tomlis. ^ At Sakkara near Cairo the stepped pyramid has a reseinb- 
hmct> to the Ziggurat form of Mesopotamia. The Pyrarnuls for the most 
part were the tomiis of 1 he kings. There is no iiarallel elsewhere !o a work 
of this magnitude and finish at sutdi an early age. The maslabas wei'e 
built structures of rectangular form with sloping walls containing tomh 
chambers. 


The ancient Egyptians, and the Sumerians who inhnhited t.Iie area 
between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, share the distinction of having 
been the first. a>-chitects. The oldest known brick work, dating from 
about .h>00 E.C. was constructed by the ►Siimerian.s, while tlie ehh'st. sur- 
vivmg Imilding of stone masonry dating from al)out 2040 Tl.O. wa.s eroded 
by tlie Egyptian architect Tmhotap. The great Pyramid (-nvers an area 
of thirteen acres and contains 2,300,000 stone blocks, each of which weighs 
2/2 tons. Ihe base of the pyramid has sides 750 ft. long, and the t<u> is 
4o0 It. above the ground. Aeeording to a Greek historian, the building 
ot tln.s iiyramid occupied 100,000 men for twenty years.i • ^ ^ 

Kerala y\egalith>i As in many ])arts of the ivorld, Megaliths, rude 
stone structures are found in Kerala. The Megaliths are tmnsidered ns 
piemistoric mouiimenis, and ari' usually associates! wihh llu' cult of tlu* 
dean, and they consist of— MenhirsS, Cromlechs^, Dolmens^. CistvansS or 
Cochin l^mTet^af barrows. The Mala-Arayans of Travancorc and 


now make a small kislawei of small slabs of .stone 


in,, ,, , , " ui rsUHiU >S CH OP 

shall slabs ot stone, la.y in them a long pebble to represent the body mid 
place a flat stone over it with eeremonies and offerings to the spirit* of the 
deceased who is supposed to dwell in the pebble. These stone monu menfs 
were eonstriicted on account of the primitve belief that unless the dimarted 

ts old abode and prove troublesome doing harm to the living. 

to twelve or MteSi tetln lei Tlf f™™ 

evidently centuries old "" altars and other reioains. 


period'" to Neolithie 

JP ttie halptot of 11,0 M,ala.v,ira,v,ii,s „ro found dolmens in the 


Kl'isima Iyer, L. K- Castes & Tribes of Traava^icore Vol I nn i iwrt 
1 ‘ f of Facts, Homes ^ Temple's, p 363 I* 37 ? 

Single (Stone, or tall erode obelisks, erected in commemmoration of ' Um i v.. i 
o. A Humber of menMrs, or standing stones arranged more or leas 

i SSnmfl * T " ““ 5 '’*°® »‘“'k»v»ed with f ear,to 
0 - Resembled a stone coffin, consisting of a stone chamber underneath the 

, S’:? = «" h/r: 

6. Il» P. Paduval^ Megaliths in Travancore. 
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uplands, once tliouglit to have been the burial places of niighty chiefs, 
temples used by the priests. They are called Pandukulies, i.e., pits made 
by Pandus or Pandavas. The stones used for the erection of these monu- 
ments are of many sizes and shapes, most of them weighing several tons'. 
The greatest length of one of the Cromlechs is 157 feet and its width 
65 feet.i 

There are various theories concerning the spread of the megalithic 
idea : — 

1. That these tombs are the work uf a travelling people. 

2. The diffusion of megalithic monuments was the result of the jour- 
neys of merchant adventurers. 

3. Mr. W. J. Perry claims that these monuments were “the tombs 
and temples of the children of the sun ; the Egyptians of the sixth and 
later dynasties, whose lust for pearls, gold, copper &e. led them hither and 
thither until they had found settlements in the regions of their supply. 
Elliot Smith supports this view, and even ventures to refer to the separate 
groups of megaliths as niiuing camps. According to Smith, the varieties 
of form represent different stages in the degradation of the early graves, 
while the single dolmen is nothing more than the “Sardab” a chamber 
inside the Egyptian ‘Mastaha’. But Professor Karge is of opinion that 
Egypt was not the home of the Dolmen.t Mr. T. D. Kendrick is of opi- 
nion that the simple dolmen is exactly the type of structure likely to be 
the result of primitive men’s first building experiment in a rocky district. 
Although many of tlie western scholars like Perry, Elliot Smith and 
others are inclined to attribute the origin of the Malabar Megaliths 
to the contact with the early civilization of Egypt, it is difficult to ascertain 
how far South India was indebted to Egypt foi’ this. That these dolmens 
and menhirs are to he associated with the ancestors of the Dravidians is 
(dear from their scarcity in the region north of the Vindhyas, which may 
partly be explained by the absence of material for such construction. The 
Kistavens from the hill regions of Malabar are slightly different from those 
found elsewhere. It is possible that they were made under the influence 
of the religious belief in the transmigration of the soul. 

Probable date. The dolmens found in the High Ranges may he taken 
to represent the tumuli of the iron age, and present a great similarity in 
structure to those existing in other parts of South India, showing a uni- 
formity of culture, which is pre-Er a vidian in character, and “associated 
with races decidedly not Aryan” (Peet). “The beginnings of megalithic 
(uilt in India may he iaken as roughly 2500 B.C., and allowing some time, 
(say 300 to 500 years) for the Dravidian domination considering the ex- 
tent of the languages there, we might roughly arrive at 1000 or 800 B.C. as 
the approximate limit of the Pre-Dravidian domination in the south, when 
we might naturally expect their megalithic cults to have dominated.” 
(Dr. Panchanan Mitra Pre-historie India, p. 337) . 


1. Archaeological Dept. AcUninistration Beport 1114 M.E. pp. 8-11, Beceatly dis- 
covered Megalithic mouTuaents, 
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This date obtained from archaeological evidence may be verified by 
etlin<dt>g!<'al and traditional smiivos. The Maln-Arayans thougli theyclaim 
to bo auto(dithonons in their original home in the Rani reserve forest, and 
migrated in all directions owing to stress of over-popnlnl ion, the weight 
111 tradition points to migration from north to south. It is said that x\gaS' 
iya, repaired to Dwarka (Tamil Tivarnpati), and taking with him eighteen 
familios oC Vels or Velirs and others, moved on to the south rvith the Ani- 
valar tribes, who appear to have been the ancestors of the KnrnmbasA 
Aceorditig to Br. A. H. Keane, the Kuriimbas are the remnant.s*Df a great 
widcspT'cad people, who erected dolmens and form one of the pro-Dravi- 
dian tribes of sonthorn Tndia.2 In the south, Agastya cleared the forests 
and built up kingdoms, settling all the people that he had brtmghi with 
him. This migration may have been about 1075 B.C. This cmuiuest of 
t he south by Agastya has been accepted as a fact or tradition in history, 
Tor Rama, the hero of Ra,maya.na< compared his recovery of Sita to that of 
Agastya conquering the impracticable and inaccessible southern regions. 
Tlie dolmen b^iilders are said to be pre'Bravidian in origin. 


This date may be verified with the help of certain events which took 
place outside Kerala. The beginning of Aryan migration from their ori- 
ginal home, call be explained without postulating an eaidier beginning for 
such a migration than 2500 B.C. Recent discoveries in Cappado<na at 
Boghazkoi, revealed inscriptions, containing the names of deitie.s known 
ill the earliest Indian Reeords-Tndra and Varuna. The inscription.s date 
from 1400 B.C!. and here we stumble upon the Aryans on their move to- 
wards the east. To the same period belong the famous Icl.tcrs from Tcl-el 
Amara with reference to the people of Mitani in North-western Mesopo- 
tamia whose princes bear names similar to Aryan names in form ''J’ho 
Aryans may have reached the Indian border about 1200 B.O.' Max-Mul- 
!cri oil the basis of religious ana literary evidence divided the Vedie period 
into four according (1) to the Chandas, to the older and more primitive 
hymns the date assigned is 1200-1000 B.C., (2V to the Mantra including 
R00 800°Rr”® Veda lOOO-lSOO B.C, (S') to the Bmlinianns 

lOOoXr r’ ■'"15 » 600-200 B.C. Between 

Brahmana period, the localisation of civilization 
in the more eastern country is definitely achieved, and the Aryams .sttf lS 

doms.^R^s^ot^^likX^Th^^ established powerful and extensive king- 
1 * 1 ^ t t]i6 Aryan civilizcition hEcl y6t 

Ihe Vindhya which ,s not mentioned by name in the Vedid nlK 
.his period of Aryan expansion, some of the Dravidians of +l.o x,r iu ^ 
desa may hare been pressed back beyond the Madhya- 

‘’>0 i"“e^einK^ettIements of Sidlns Tv 
rind the decline of the power of the pre-'Dravidian neon'le ,..6 ^ u 
the growth of Dravidian enltnre and powefin K^tala ^ 


1. M. Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studiesjpp. 45-46.'” '’ 

2. A. H. Keane — Past and Present, p. 424, 

3. 0. C. Gangoly. 

@ The Agasta tradition is emphatically denied by 
Pillai, 


some writers—See Sivaxaj* 
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INDIA THE HOME OF ARYANS 

By Mr. K. Kapur, M.A., L.T., Lucknow. 

(Summary) 

The paper is intended to invite attention of scholars of Indian History 
to the theory propounded by Sliri Sampurnanaiid in his recent Hindi _ pub- 
lication (Aryan Ka Adi-desha (Leader Press, Allahabad) that the original 
home of Aryans was the land of seven rivers in north-western India from 
Sindhu to Saraswati. The earlier favourite theory of European scholars 
in favour of Clentral Asia has during recent years been replaced by the 
Danubian landt^ theory. Hindu Pandits in India have held to tlie belich 
that India was the original home of Aryans, but this belief got a severe 
shaking- from one among themselves when the late Mr. B. G-. Tilak pro- 
pounded the Arctic Lands theory-. Tilak’s theory has not convinced am' 
oriental scholar outside India, but Shin Sampurnanand devotes consider- 
able space in his book to refute Tilak’s theory. He agrees that the Iran- 
ians, Greeks and Indo- Aryans of the Punjab belong to the same stock, but. 
he holds that a religious war (Devasura Sangram), not the pressure of 
population on land, was responsible for the movements of Aryans from the 
j'^unjab to Iran and thence through the Caspian and Black seas (then pro- 
])ably connected with each other) to the Balkan peninsula and the Medite- 
rranean islands. 

Shri Sampurnanand considers that the recent finds at Mohenjedaro 
and Harappa establish the priority of Rig Vedic Aryan culture to the non- 
Aryan Semitic culture as revealed by these finds, but he does not agi’ee 
that there is any evidence of Aryan Influence on them. 

Shi*i Sampurnanand ’s theory is based mainly on the evidence he has 
deduced from Rigvedic hymns. Further investigations hy Antiquarians, 
Anthropologists and Philologists are necessary to strengthen or modify 
the theory propounded by him. The urgency of investigation is establish- 
ed if it is recalled how the politicians of Germany have misused the Danu- 
bian lands thcoi-y about the original home of Aryans. 

ORIGIN OF MAGADHA 

By 

Mr. L. B. Keny, Bombay. 

(Summary) 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda where fever is 
wished away to the Gandharis, Mujawants, Angas and Magadhas. 

Different scholars explain the term “Magadha*’ in different ways. 
Some of them explain it as derived from the people so named, while others 
argue that the word first came into existencse from the land so named in 
early days. And thus these various explanations make the origin of the 
name Magadha very obscure. 
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One group oC scliolars derive the. term Magadha ixom the MagaK of. 
Persia, who, according tt) the lihavisya Purana, were introduced in India 
!>y Krisna’s son Samba. P.ut this is a very late derivation, and .so .sinudd he 
■sal'eh' de-seredited. the cult of sun-worship, acawding tc» the late Sir ll. {.{. 
Pdiandarkar, liaviug been penetrated to India about the tim<‘ of tl\e Kusana 
prince Ivaniska. 

Another e,omi><>sition. about the origin of a Magadha iis an utT-spring 
el a Vaisya fatlu'r and a. Ksalriya inolher is loo fahidous to bcbelieved in. 
This term Mngadha meaning one of a mixed caste wa.s coenu'd iiy the Ar- 
y.mis. upon the original non- Aryan Magadhas known for tlu'ir mhi.strelsy, 
because the latter were outside the pale of Aryanism and so kadeed down, 
upon with contempt by the former. 


The story of king Prthu having presented tlie Magadha, wilh a <*oun- 
try being known later on as Magadha, after the Magadha. jumording to 
Pavgiter, is a '‘fable”, giving “a fanciful explanation of the names”. The 
Vratya hymn of the Atharva Veda stating the Magadha a.s “laughter” 
and “thunder” of the Vi'atya, in the west and north respectively, and the 
passage of the White A'a.jurveda mentioning a Magadha as a vic( im hound 
by Savitar to the stake of the Purusamedha sacrifice for "excessive noise” 
(ithi krshicttfa Magadhani, no doubt prove the bardic element of tlui Maga- 
dha, but does not prove, in the least, the. origin of the term. 


Mahidhara explains the Magadhas us S-udm Hrnhnxana vjiulhirikl fnih 
pacavah (uninitiated per, sons who are neither Rudras nor Prahinanas’. 
They were the 'Dravidians, the original inhabitants of Magadha, who were 
absolntely outside the Aryan pale. They composed their liardie aemumfs 
in a non-Aryan language, and so those accounts were simply a loinl ]>ro- 
longed cry to the Aryans who had an absolutely different, dialect of their 
own. And that is just the reason why terms like “laughter”. Ihunder”. 
etc., became correlated with Magadha. 


These bards were the first-hand informers of the historic events in an- 
cient times. They even formed a part of the army on the battlefield. 
The historic epics and Puranas are a direct outcome of the recitations of 
these ancient royal bards. And there is no exaggeration when Malmma- 

hopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri says that the “people of Magadha 

had a good historical sense, and a sound chronological idea”, and that 
“the art of writing history was a peculiar feature of Magadha”. 

When the Aryans first met the bards of Magadha, they called them 
'Magadhas ; and it was since then that the word Magadha, used for a 
minstrel, being brought in vogue first hy the Aryans. Prom this we can 
anum that the word ‘Magadlia’ existed even before the Aryans landed it* 
India, but not as a word meaning a minstrel. 


Although ‘Magadha’ proper is frequently referred to in the Atharva 
vecta, and the later literature, it is not mentioned, accordingly, in the Rg- 

be synonymous with the Magadhas, do 
Sh^r ^ exception of Pramagand^ no 

literature. When the 

S MasanS"^ wh^bpl^i^ Provinces, they sang the praises of their 

king Maganda, who being very powerful, was included by the Aryans in 
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tbeir hymns as Pra-Maganda ('pra’— gi*eat)'. But according to the gram- 
matical rules of the Dravidian languages, ''Maganda” ending in da 
cannot originally be the name of a king as all the names of persons end in 
'an’. In ‘Maganda’, ‘da’ is a suffix meaning 'to give’. Thus Maganda 
of the Rgveda means “the gift of Magan” who was the real king of Ma- 
gadha. “Pra-Magan-da” thus originally meant “the gift of the great 
Magan” ; and this gift is the very land known as Magadha having derived 
the name from its king Magan. 

THE VRATYAS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

(Their proto-Indian origin, functioning, and location 

By 

Mr. A. P. Karmarkar, Bombay. 

(Summary) 

One of the most puzzling problems that still requires a further eluci- 
dation in the field of Indian research is the working and location of the 
Yratyas. It was Rajaram Ramakrishna Bhagawat that first drew the 
attention of the scholarly world towards the non-Aryan character of the 
cult of the Vratyas. In fact it was he who asserted that “the graphic 
description of the Brahmana clearly establishes that the word uriginallj’- 
denoted some non- Aryan tribes. As all these non- Aryan tribes had a 
eovei'ing for the head 1o k(!ep tlie sun off and were clad in white garments, 
with black borders, and had a silver currency and painted shoes, they can 
not be said to have been savages .... ”(t) 

But partly on account of the lack of Puranic studies then, and partlj’ 
on account of the fact that the excavations of the different sites of Harappa 
and other centres were made after the twenties of the present eentniy, 
the question of their proper identification remained unsnlved. In the 
meanwhile, Dr. Berinedale Keith tried to prove the Aryan character of this 
early institution. But the Puranic studies, undertaken by me, clearly 
point to the Dra, vidian nature of the cult of the Vratyas — it being in our 
opinion, the earliest institution of the Dravidians, pervading through the 
whole of India — and to nullify the effects of which the Aryans started a 
parallel institution of the Chaturvarnya, and later un invented a new 
method of conversion by introducing the Vratya-stoma*s. 

The Atharva Veda devotes one whole hymn xv towards the mystic 
glorification o the Vratya. Later, the word is used by Apastamba (in the 
sense of a Srotriya) , the Maha-Bharata, Baudhayana, Manusmrti, and the 
Puranas, as meaning either a vagrant, an outcaste, or a member belonging 
to the mixed castes, respectively. 

The cult of the Vratyas. 

The cult of the Vratyas had a unique system of its owm. Further the 
cult that is represented in the Atharva-Veda and later literature exhibits 
some connecting links with the healthy civilisation of the Mohenjo Daro 


(1) Bhagawat, jr.B.B.E.A-S., Vpl. XIX. p. 303. 
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tunes. This pomt has boon also f^'ieatly stressed in his reecut \vt>rk by 
Dr, D. K. DhaiidarkarC^l. If so, it evidently indie, atos suinclhiu^ of a pre- 
Aryan institution, wliieli was only modified and made as their own by* the 
Aryans in later times. 

The Vratyas and the Mohenjo Daro Civilization 

The Atliarva Veda describes thal. the Eka-vratya (prolo-iype o£ Siva) 
was 1h^^ Supreme liein^' of the (bfiverse; tliat his assoioatte was tii(‘ Puais- 
(diali (harlot) ; that his apparel consisted of an nsnisa (head-^ear), pra- 
I’artas (ear-rings), kahnali, the Mani or jewel: that lie was an ascitic ami 
knew all the paretiecs of Yoga; that ho used to drink .sura (wine) ; am! 
finally, that, his various manifestations were Bhava, Rarva, PasuiKil i, Ugra, 
Iludra, Mahadeva and Isana respoetivoly. Furthfir it is .said tiint his prii'st 
■wvas the, Mag.'ulha. Besides this, the Atbarva Veda and the later liieratnrc 
throw a -flood of light on the cult of the Vratyas, namely, that they used 
to take avew : thai they used to carry a whip (-[irnlnda') and a Imw 

(jyahroda) ; that they used to ride in waggons (vipat.ha) : that, t tioy u.sed 
to wear garments made of wool cte., and shcop-skin.s ; tliat they used to 
wear sandals of variegated coloiu' (black hue) ; ami that tluy used to wear 
a niska. Tho Vratyas wore -non-saorHicers. The enrlim' X'raivas wer,' 
divided into t^wo classes i.e., Arhants atvl Yandhas. But later ou they 
were divided into four divisions — llinn, (h/)-a(firs, Saoia-tiir/utiiK and 
Nindila respectively. 

ySurpri singly emmgh, all that is said above 1ms a dose resemblance 
with wliat. is ('oniained in the Alohenjt^ Darn (‘ivilixaltmi. I’lic proto 
Indians had their owm Diviiu* Triad cimsisting of An. Anil and .\uniia res 
peetively. Their An was a Yogin par ('xcrUrncc. lie is dc[>icicd as hav 
ing been seated on a throne, with -a head-gear (('onsi.srmg of a frhuh/'^ oti 
his head. 

The dress of the Mohen.jo Darn people was almost the .same as tliat of 
the Vratyas. 

Thus the early institution of the Vratyas was one homogeneous whole 
--an institution which vvas revered and reared iip by tlie indigenous peo- 
ples of India. In fact it was a unique institution with a definite Deity, 
divisions, and a definite procedure to foIl<»w. The. institutiofi K(‘en e.sp*e- 
eially in the light of the great Mohenjo Daro civilisation us forming its 
hack-ground, may appear vaster in ir.s magnitude and aehievemeiits. 
lienee flie word Vracaa muusi have been derived from vrata (a vow), a.s 
Apastamba would have it. Tf this be so, theii the Rgvedic vrata also mtmt 
convey some sense of burrowing fi-oni this original system of fhe Dravi- 
dians. 

Who were the Vratyas f 

Various scholars have expressed different opinions in regard to the 
question of the identification and the location of the Vratyas. Bhagawat, 
Charpentier and Hauer expressed their tdews, which have a partial value 

(1) D. R. BhB.adarIsar, SoTne Aspens of Ancient Jwid^ CuUwe.~ ’ ~ 
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only. Later Keith tried to prove the Aryan character of the Vratyas. 
Keeently, Dr. D. R. Bhandarhar, while identifying their origin with that 
of the Mohenjo Darians, opined that they must have been the same as the 
Magas of Persia. 

But the Epic and the Puranie data clearly prove the all-pervading 
characteristic of the Vratjms. The various references irom the Maha- 
Bharata and the Brahmanda Pnrana clearly establish the fact that the 
population of the Punjab, the Andhakas, the Vrsnis, the Cholas, the Mahi- 
sikas and other tribes w^ore designated as Vratyas. 

In view of this, we find that the view-point of Dr. Bhandarhar in re- 
gard to the identification of the Vratyas with the Magas is absolutely un- 
eonvineing. If at all, the original territory of the Kikatas must have 
derived its name Magadha rather from the name of its ruler Pramagandha, 
who ruled over it during the Rg Vedie ptjriod. Moreover the immigration 
of the Magas in India seems to be of a later date e.g., belonging to the time 
of Kanislika, as Sir K. G. Bhandarhar would have it. 

Keith’s opinion stands refuted of its own accord, especially in view 
of the iaet, that the cult of the Vratyas was absolutely of a non-Aryan 
character. 


YEDIC KINGSHIP 

A study in comparison with Kingship in Greece and Rome 

By 

Prof. Suknmar Bhattacharyya, M.A,, Calcutta. 

(Summary) 

In this article an attempt has been made to trace the similarity in the 
evolution, position and functions of the Kingship in Yedic India with those 
of the Kingsiiip of heroic Greece and early Rome. 

Kingship v'as the normal form of government in Vedic India as in 
Homeric Greece and pre-republican Rome. Monarchy in ancient Greece 
and Rome originated in conquest as would be evident from the meaning 
of the Greek word Basil cus and of the Latin word Praetor which was one 
of the original appelatitin of the early Roman King. Similarly in the 
Aitareya Brahmana we have reference to the military background of the 
Vedic Kingship. 

The elective character can be traced in the Kingship of Vedic India 
as also in that of Greece and Rome. Hereditary aspect also can be dis- 
cerned in all the three cases of Kingship. 

A.S regards functions, while the ohreefold functions — ^religious, miH- 
iary and judicial — can be attributed to the Homeric and Roman Kingship 
the Vedic King differed from his two proto-types in that _he was not the 
formal religious head of the community, that position being held ^7 the 
Purahita. 
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The Yedic Kinji-, like the Kin{?s of Greece and Rome, was under some 
eonslUutional eliceks. The Samiti and the Sabhaoeen]>it'd y)ositi()ns simi- 
lar to those of the Asseinbly of the peox)le and Coiineii of elders in ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Comparison also can be made with Gernianio Tvingrship as descriljed 
by Taeitns. 

The Vodic Kina;sl:i]) and inslitntion can therefore claim to be com- 
pared alonj? with the similar msiitutions of Greece, Rome arid Germany 
amori;^- whieli Freeman finds so much of aj^reoment. 


STl'DIMt^ IN THK Blh !IN.MN< ib! OF INDIAN’ 1 1 ISTORIOi ! HA PH Y. 

By 

Dr. U. 3Sr. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. 

Summary 

Gathas (‘epic song verses’) and narasamsis (‘songs in praise of he- 
roes’) referred to as distinet hranehes of h'arniiig in the Kgvedn 4iti<l lattn* 
works. They mark closer approach to history than Vedic gotra and pra- 
vara lists — ^Partial parallels of gathas and narasamsis in Dana.stutis of 
Rgveda and Kuntapa hymns of Atharvaveda — Ritual use of gathas and 
narasamsis illtistrated from Brahmanas, Grhyasntras and Srantasnlras^ — 
Illustrations of different types of gathas and narasamsis— -Oatha.s and 
narasamsis with all their defects stand forth as precursors of hi.storuml 
kavya — ^Importance of Itihasa (’ legends of gods and heroes’) and piirana 
(‘legends of origin’) in Vedic literature — ^Their ritual and dida<‘tie .signi- 
ficance — Tlieir significance as historical onipositions not so marked a.s in 
la'cer times. 


GEOGRAPHTOAL AND HTSTORTOAL DATA IN THE RAM A V ANA 

By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Miadras. 

The geographical and historical data in the Vedas must he studied 
with care to understand the significance of such data in the Ihamnyana. 
The Vedas do not contain any traditions of an immigration of Aryans 
into India. The Himahiya is described as the Uttar’a (dri (northern 
mountain). _ The very term Aryavarta is applied only to the country bet- 
ween the Himalayas and the A/’indhya range. Mann describes the land 
beyond it as Mlechcha Desa. A Micelicha meant only an uitlandcr. A 
colony of dissenters went west, like the Pilgrim fathers, into Iran. It is 
al^ very likely that another colony went to the Arctic regions and trek- 
+ to the original h^me after the glacial age and that those Arctic 

traditions also got mingled with the hoary homeland traditions.. The Rig 

was near the Sindhu (Indus) and that Indra 
slew him and released the rainelouds. 
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The word Arua did not connote any racial concept but connoted only 
a moral and ethical concept. The people were called by themselves Bha- 
ratas and they called their home as Bharata Varsha. Later their dissent- 
ing cousins in Persia called them Hindus (.corresponding to Sindhu or the ' 
Indus). The Greeks called the land Indoi. Eventually we came to be 
called Hindus and our land was called India, 

The ivords Dasyus, Dasas, Asuras and Rakshasas do not imply non- 
Aryan tribes but only Aryans who had fallen off irom the cultural and 
religious standards of the main bulk of the people. The Rig Veda calls 
them amitras and avraias. 

The Ramayana shows a further evolution of the Vedie geographical 
and liistorical heritage. It gives us a clear description of North India 
north of the Vindhyas as well as South India South of the Vindhyas. 
Lanka was only the capital of the Rakshasa Kingdom in the island of 
Ceylon. It was near the seashore and on the top of the Trikoota hill. 

The internal evidence in the Ramayana shows that the Vanaras were 
a largely aryanised community or probably even distant Aryan colony 
ent off from continuous touch with the homeland of Aryan culture. The 
Rakshasas were evidently colonists and immigrants into Ceylon who built 
up a mighty but cruel and vicious civilisation and oppressed and slew the 
Aryans and were finally overthrown and reclaimed by Rama. 


CYRUS THE GREAT AND THE MAHABHARATA BATTLE 

By 

Dr. H. C. Seth, Amraoti. 

Summary 

Literary evidence seems to indicate that there is no reference to the 
Mahabharata epic in the Indian literature before the fifth century B.C. 
This makes one suspect that the Bharata battle itself did not take place 
much before the fifth century B.C. The manner in which the names of 
the individual heroes occur in the latter Brahmanas and the Upanishads, 
which are assigned by modern scholars to about the sixth century B.C., 
makes it very probable that the Bharata battle itself took place in that 
century. 

The Pali Buddhist literature also seems to bear out that there was no 
Mahabharata epic before the fifth century B.C., and that the Bharata battle 
itself took place about the sixth century B.C. Certain Tibetan Buddhist 
text speaks of the Pandavas as contemporary of the Buddha himself, this 
may further support the sixth century theory of the Bharata battle. 

In the light of this very likely date of the Bharata battle it may be 
surmised that the nucleus round which the Mahabharata epic originally 
grew up was, perhaps, provided by the battle which Cyrus the Great, 
fought against the Indians, and in which he was defeated and slain. This 
surmise is based on the following points. 



(1) The date of the battle bet%veen Cyrns and the Indians broadly 
synchronises with the date of the Bliarata battle. Tiiterari" evidence indi- 
cates that the Bharata battle took place in the sixth ecntnry B.C. Bynis 
also flunrisiied in the sixth eentiiry B.C. His rise began about 559 B.C. 
lie was defeated and slain in 529 B.C. 

(2) Cyrus is the Latinised form of the Per.sian name Kurnsfi. In the 
inscriptions of Darius, Cyru.s is called as Kurush. Tlic.si* inscripf inns em- 
phasise the Aryan descent of the family to whicdi Kurn.sh heionged. Ma- 
lialiliarata makes Ouryodhaua a prince of the Aryan trilx'., ‘Kiirn’, \v1uc(! 
figuei's so prominently in the \c‘di{' literature . It may be noted that C-y* 
rus’ grandfnthei’ was also ealh'd as Kunnsh. It mas he lhal Kuni was 
the designation of the family to which Cyrus belonged. 

(3) The Buddhist literature I’eeognises the Pandavas as a mountain 
elan. IMahabharata too presumes the Himalayas as llie scene at least of 
the birth and the, early childhood of the pandavas. .. T1 h‘ Harkandeya 
Parana mentions Pandavas together with the Kambojas, Par.svas. Darada.s, 
ete., who undoubtedly were people belouging to the highlands on the 
north-western eonfines of India. If this tradition is eori't'cl thm! the 
Pandavas belonged to the same region to which also belongcal the Massa- 
gaetes and the Derbikes, who, according to the Greek histdri(tus, played 
the most important part in defeating Cyrus. 

(4) We may also carefully note that according to Herodotus (1.219) 
the Massagaetes hold their wives in common. We may recall t he marriage 
of the five Pandava bi’others with Draiipadi. Acconling to the IMaha- 
hharata the Pandavas declared that it was their old family custfiin llmt 
the bride should be married to all the brothers, and they ^rerc bound to 
follow this custom. 

Thus the Pandavas not only appear to belong to the same region ns 
the Massagaetes and the Derbikes, hnt like the Massagaetes they t» o had 
the unique custom of holding the wife in common. These facts make one 
suspect if the Pandavas were the same people as the Massagaetes of Tleni- 
dotus. The Pandava brothers were perhaps driven out of tlieir aucesiral 
home in the Hindukush region. They combined with other Indian tribes 
to regain their lost kingdom. The easteini conquests of Cyrus tuav have 
also dislodged many royal families from Afghanistan and the Hittdtjku.sh 
region, who may have regained their possession after the dcheit of Cyrus. 

(5) Cyrus-Tomyris story as given by Herodotu.s may have a faint 
echo in the insult of Draupadi by the Kuru priiiee in the Maluibhnrnfa. 
The story of Tomyris’ son being slain by Cyrus may recall the tleath of 
Abhimanyu in the Bharata battle. 

(6) The statement of Ctesias that Cyrus was mortally wounded by 
an Indian v'JioJdt 7um under the, hip in the iMffh recalls the fata! hit winch 
Bhima, according to the Mahahharata, gave to Duryodhana on his thighs. 
Like Cyrus, Duryodhana also seemed to have survived the fatal wound 
for a short time and arranged a revenge against this unmanly attack. 

(7) Inspite of the efforts in the Mahabharata to glorify the Pandavas 
and to paint Dup'odhana in dark colours, the epic here and there pre- 
serves the traditions of the might, the greatness and the goodness of the 



Karxi prince. The brief bnt giorioxisi tribute paid to the Kuru Prince in 
the Mahabharata and tlie picture xve get of him in the TCiratarjuniya re- 
call the account left by Xcnoplwm of Cyims the great. 

A NEW DATE OP LORD BUDDHA, 1790 B.C. 

By 

D.S. Triveda. Bhagalpur. 

Summary 

The paper discusses the various dates of Lord Buddha as advocated 
by main- distinguished Orientalists of east and west. No less than 50 
dates have been suggested so far. The most persistent of these dates are 
B.C. 487 and B.C. 543. It has been tried to show that these are hardly 
tenable, the first being an artificial reckoning and the second probably 
• lales from the landing of Vijaya Simha in Ceylon. 

The author suggests B.C. 1790 as the most probable date which would 
justify the Pauranika statement that Buddha was in the line of the Iksva- 
kus and the Ceyolncse authority that the Buddha died in the 8th or the 
'iSth year of Ajatasatru of the Sisunaga Dynasty. This date would be in 
conformity with the Pauranika authorities who reckon and chronicle the 
history of India from the date of the Mahabharata War which was fought 
in B.C. 3137, i.e. 36 s’-ears before the beginning of the Kali Era in B.C. 3101. 
i,J.l.II. Vol. VXI. pp. 239-48 ; P. V. Kane Volume, pp. 515-25.) . The astro- 
nomical data contained in the Manimakhalai goes to prove that the Lord 
liourishexl in the funrtlieenth asterism which falls during the period 1857 
B.C. to 1776 B.C. The chronology of Kasmira (J.I.H. XYHI. pp. 49-68) 
shows that the Buddha flourished in the reign of one of the lost kings, 
The period of 423 years has been a convenient instrument in the hands of 
the past historians to bring down the date nearer their own days. 1367 
B.C. (1799-423) is the date given by Abul Pazl; (1367-423) i.e. 944 B.C. is 
probably the only date not given by any authority -so far, and B.C. 520 or 
B.C. 521 (944-423), is the date given by the Dipavamsa. The Saka Era of 
B.C. 550 had also some influence in determining this date of Buddha. 
This is the only true Indian date and hence the plea for its consideration. 
The entire Indian history lias so far been based on Alexander Sandraeottus 
synchronism and hence the misunderstanding of ancient Indian Tradi- 
tions. The writer does not accept the above synchronism and takes an 
independent I'iew of the Indian chronology since the days of, the Mahabha- 
rata war. 

PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By 

Dr. Radha Kumud Moorkerji, M.A., Ph.D., MX.O., 

Professor and Head of the Department of History, Lnoknow University. 

Education in ancient India had some practical aspects which have not 
received adequate attention. The details of its curriculam as it wa? 
standardised are described by the- two learned Chinese scholars, HmciEa 
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iViul l-isiut*', on the basis of their personal o!Kser%'atiou and experi. 
cnee, of the woi-kinjjf ot* the Indian odiieationa! system in the seventh een- 
tnry x\..T>. when they visited India. Hiuew Tsanf? vi.site<l India in (>29 A.D. 

■ and slaye<l tor n peviovl oC 16 years nppo 645 A.D., out ot wliieh lu‘ stiidioil 
at tile University of Nalanda as its resident student for a ]><Tiod of 5 yonrs. 
I4sin{»', who follOAved Hiuen Tsany; a few years later, studied at Nalanda 
for 10 long years. 675-685 A.D. Both these Chinese scliolars !iad, there- 
fore, nniciae opportunities of observing the Indian edueational system 
in its actual working and at its best at the most ivnowned eiait re of cdii- 
eation in those days, the University of Nalanda. Both of fheni intrn*al<' 
the syllabus for education in its three stages. Primary, S(‘rondary, and 
Higher or Specialised. 

The first book of reading was called Siddani or i^idth'ntsl ii, a hook 
which gave 'Hhc 49 lettei’s of the Sanskrit alphabet and 10,000 syllables 
arranged in 800 slokas”, showing “combinations bctweim vowels and con- 
sonants”, and had 12 chapters. It was introduced to the c.hild at tin* age 
of 6 and was to be finished by him within a year, in 6 monlfis. 

Then the child was introduced to the second book of reading, which 
was the Sutra of Panini, in 1000 slokas, at the age of S. It is c\]H‘<‘fod to 
be learnt in S months’ time. 

Next, the child has to go deeper into the study ot granntinr step hy 
btep. For the next 3 years, he has to master the hooks d(>a!ing with the 
dhatm and the three hhilas which they finish at thci^ agi' of 13. 

Now the young pupil has to perfect further his study ot grruouiar h> 
reading the famous KasihavritU, called by I-tsing the b<‘st of all tlu; c<im- 
mentaries on Panini. It comprised 18,000 slokas and was composed hy 
the learned Jayaditya, “a man of great ability, with very striking lilctmry 
power”, who died nearly 30 years before I-tsing’s reference to him (i.e. 
in about 661 A.D.). T-tsiny further stales: “Boys of 15 yeai’.s begin to 
study this commentary and understand it after years. If 'men of China 
go to India for study, they have first of all to learn this gramnml ieal work, 
then other subjects; if not, their labour will be thrown away.” 

The next step in the course of this primary elementary education was 
the learning of Composition hi prose and verse. 

^ On the foundation of a knowledge of Grammar and Composition in 
their elements, the course for Secondary Education was built up. It com- 
prised a compulsory study of five standardised subjects or Vidims, whieh 
were : 

(1) Sabda-vidya or Vyaharana (gi*amma.r and lexieograpliy) 

(2) Silpasthanavidya (knowledge of arts jukI erafis through 

manual training). 

(3) Ghihitsavidya (Science of Medicine). 

(4) H&tuvidyo, (Logic) and (5) A.dhyatmavidya (science of th(* 

universal soul’, philosophy). 

In this ancient scheme of Education, the course for Secondary Edu- 
cation is followed by Higher Education on the basis of specialisation, 
ihe scope for such specialisation is provided in tlu^ range of studies 
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-ijouiprised in Secondary Education, and the infurcatioiiK it implied. A 
istudent going in for higher studies in philosophy, and preparing himself 
for religious career, and spiritual life, in pursuit of the highest knowledge, 
•would have the foundations for such speeialisatioti well-laid in his previ- 
ous study of Uetuvidya and Adhyatmavidya. One who prefera a secular 
career is also equipped with a preliminary training. If he chooses the 
medical profession, he is already well-grounded in its elements hy his 
study of Ckikitsauidya as a compulsory part of the Intermediate Cours('. 
Even a student like T-tsing who came all the way from China to India to 
■study Buddhism had to go throiigh its course for Secondary Education 
and had to sTudy Medical Science as a part of that course. He himself 
'also states that he made “a successful study in medical science,” of which 
The course was not quite elementary in those days, from the details he 
■gives of it. I-tsing also explains the reason for this regulation making 
luedical study compulsory for all students, not excluding even the monks : 
'Ms it not a sad thing,” he asks, “that sickness prevents the pursuit of 
one’s duty and vocation? Is it not beneficial if people can benefit others 
as well as themselves hy the study of Medicine? Thus the inclusion of 
medical study as a compulsory part of education was a humanitai'iau 
measure and dictated by the highest ideals of social service as an end of 
■education. 

But besides the medical career and specialisation in the study of the 
llumanitios, many a student would like to choose an industrial career hy 
selecting as their vocation the pursuit of select arts and crafts. Even for 
such a career, previous preparation is provided in what is called Silpas- 
thana-vidya which was also made a compulsory study for all, so that stu- 
dents might discover their natui-al tastes and latent aptitudes indicating 
1 he directions in which they should find the vocations for which they are 
fitted. We may also note that Education in ancient India in its primary 
and secondary stages centi’od round arts and crafts to which it was related 
as a part of general education and thus had anticipated the Watdha 
Scheme. 

But a ]>raclical knoAvlcdge of the arts and crafts was also necessary 
in the organisation of education in the larger residential institutions, the 
Viharas, or Monasteries, in. the conditions of those days. We may visu- 
alise these conditions on the basis of the details furnished by the aforesaid 
Chinese scholars in the working of the best and most tjTpical of such insti- 
tutions, the University of Nalanda. As stated by these two Chinese scho- 
lars of this University, there were in residence at the University 8500 
students whose education was conducted by a body of 1510 teae!]b^m*s, so 
t iiat, along wuth the executh*e and menial staff, the Univei’sity had a total 
population which may he estimated at 12,000. The housing and feeding 
t'f this vast population presented imoblems which the University had to 
solve by ways and means available in those ancient times. 

Firstly, in those days edneational eitdowments, whether State or pri- 
A'ate, took the form of grants of land and educational institutions "wer^ 
not financed by the State making monetary grants of cash to them. The 
University of Nalanda was, therefore, thro-wn on its own resources, and 
made to find the means of its maintenance out of the landed properties 
granted to it from time to time in perpetuity. In the time of Hiuen Tsang, 
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the University was in possession of villag-es niunberiiiff a hnndred. In 
the time of I-tsinf?, the nnmber increased to more tinin 200 villaRes, The 
iiiiiversity of Nalanda thns came to be one of the_bii>:^ost. landlords of its 
- locality. Bixt it had to iitilise and exploit fully its landed properties so 
as to make them yield as much income as possible for i>urposoK of its needs, 
its maintenance and expansion. It was not merely a question of merely 
owning the properties. The responsibility was east on the ihiiversity to 
manapje them efficiently as the source from which it could <lei‘ive its main- 
tenance. The responsibility of donors to the ITuiversH y censed with their 
•trantin^ the donations which were made not in cash hut in kind. Tt was 
for the. University to see how it could utilise these drifts iti kind ami extract 
the largest revenue out of the many villaft’cs which it ('ame 1<t own in full 
proprietorship. 

This .system of granting educational, religioxts, and charilable emlow- 
merds in the shape of i>ermanent gifts of hnids and villages Tn<'r.nt that, 
the aeademie side of the University depended upon it.s eijually important 
business side. It had to maintain an effiedent Agricultural Department 
wliich could take clujrgc of the cultivation of ifs A'ast (juantity of lands 
and largo estates di.sti'ibutcd among moi'c than 200 villages, 

ft was well that it should be. It was well that .‘\.griculture in am'imit 
India by system of educational finance came to be the concern <»!' its col- 
leges and Universities, instead of being eonsigiu'd to t he eare of an ignor- 
a.nt, indigent, and illiterate peasantry. It. was well tJmf tiie Utuversity 
was made to depend upon the profitable working of it.s agricultural 
farms, gardens, and orchards for its maintenance. The University thus 
became a centre of practical training in the arts and craft.s instead of be- 
ing exclusively a centre of meta, physical and religious studies concenutig 
the things of the spirit. 

Glimpses of the way in which the University of Nalanda carried out 
its agricultural operations and farming are given in the rec.ord of I-t.sing. 

It is, however, to be noted that a Buddhist monk as an individual was 
not allowed to own any possession or property including bind for culti- 
vation. He must live by mendicancy and not by his in-opeiiy, a fdtee 
which binds him to the world which he has renoune.cd. Thus he is called 
a Bhikshu or a beggar. “Wise people do not call that a strong f<»1tcr 
which is made of iron, vvood, or hemp ; pa.ssionately strong is the care for 
precious stones and rings, for sons and for a wdfc”, siiys the Dhmmnapa'ffr 
(V345). Again : '‘Whatsoever Bhikshu shall receive gold or silver, or get 
some one to I'cecivo it for ham or allow it to be kept in deposit for bim-tha^ 
is an offence involving forfeiture of the. goods held" (Sl.B.E., XIT, 2f)). 

The Sarngka. or any memher ther<iof, was not allow(‘d on any pretext 
whatsoever to accept or seek for gold or gifts in cash. Gifts in kind alone 
were acceptable, not their money values (Mahavagga, VI. 34, 21). Thus, 
if a layman tendered to a Bhikshu^’ the value in barter of a set of robes'*, 
it was ordained that the Bhikshu must humbly say he could not accept/’ 
ihe rohe-fund" but only the robes, which further must he bought only by 
ms agent and not by himself, so that he might not have any diree.t contact 
vdth ea,sh {PatimokTtha, p. 23)... 
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Prcpei’ty wliicli was not permissible to the individual monk was, how- 
ever, allowed to be held by the entire brotherhood of monks, the Samgha. 
An inventory of the various classes of perpcrty permitted to the Samgha 
as its indivisible common property inenldes Arama or lands and Vihara 
-or buildings AChullavagga, VI. 15, 2). 

In the case of the individual monk, all his possessions were limited to 
eight articles, viz., the three robes {ticJiivara), a girdle, an alms-bowl, a 
razor, a needle and a water-strainer to remove the inipiunties of his drinks 
and to intercept destruction of life. These are all objects of individual 
and exclusive and not collective and common possession and enjoyment. 
Prom this point of view not only was the possession of land not permissible 
to the monk, but also its cultivation which was far more objectionable. 
The religious injunction of the Patimohhha is that “a monk who digs the 
earth or causes it to be dug is liable to punishment.’’ 

This injunction, however, was relaxed in the ease of a brother-hood 
of monks which has come into the possession of arable lands the produce 
of which it needed for its own maintenance which was provided for by its 
kindly supporters in the shape of such gifts in kind. 

The texts seem to indicate that the Samgha did not directly undertake 
the cultivation of its lands. Its function was to organise the cultivation 
by employing competent agencies for the purpose. The Vihara had a spe- 
cial staff of agriculturists who were called Ararnikas, the superintendents 
incharge of the Aramas or grounds belon^ng to it. We are told that Em- 
peror Bimbisara of Magadha of about sixth century B.C. placed at the 
disposal cf the venerable monk Pilinda-Vaehchha 500 Aramikaa who w'-erc 
settled in a separate colony of their own, called Aramikagama. The 
University of Nalanda possessing so many villages and such extensive 
lands for cultivation must have had quite a large number of such agri- 
cultural colonies. 

The actual method employed for the cultivation of land under the 
Samgha is indiated in a passage of the 3Iahavagga (VI, 39) : “Of seed- 
lings belonging to the Samgha grown upon private ground, half the pro- 
duce, O Bhikshus, yon may have, when you have given a part to the pro- 
vate owner. Of seedlings belonging to a private person, grown upon 
ground which is the property of the Samgha, you may have the use, when 
you have given a part to the private owner. ’ ’ This shows that the Samgha 
might sometimes bold a stock of seeds which would be lent to the owner 
of land needing them for its cultivation. Or, sometimes, the Samgha 
might own the land but not seeds. In either ease there was a division of 
the produce. Seedlings were divided equally between the owner of the 
seeds and of the land on which the seeds were sown. This is cultivation 
on the basis of the traditional system of half -share of the produce, which 
obtains to this day in agricultural India. The Monasteries had thus their 
lands cultivated by prof'essional peasants on he basis of a slhare *of the 
produce. 

I-tsing throws further light on the system by which the Samgha ar- 
ranged for the cultivation of its lands. He states: “According to the 
teaching of the Vinaya, when a cornfield is cultivated by the Samgha, a 
share in the product is to be given to the monastic servants or some other 
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I'anulioK l>y whom the actual tilling has been done. Mvei‘y prodiu*! shoiild 
l)(‘ dividecl into 6 parts, and % should he levied hy Hu- ; the Saingh-'i 

• has to provide the bulls as well as the land for (mHivati<m. SoirietimcH 
the. division of the produce should be modified aeeording to the seasons. 

“Most of the Monasteries follow the above eusto*ti. but ther<‘ are sonu? 
who are very avaricious and do not divide the produee, but tlu; inhosts 
1 Innisolvos give out the work to seiwants. inalc and tVniale, and set* that 
the fai’ming is properly done.’' 


This shows that Cultivation was done on the fjasis of a sharing of 
ttrodtiee between the proprietor of land and its actual cullivalor. Tin? 
(*xaet division of the produce was determined hy cirenmstatices. One- 
sixth share of the produce was the traditional share payahh* hy the (nilti- 
vator to the State. In the case of the land gi*aut(‘d by the State to a Mo- 
nastery for its support, the Monastery stc]>])ed into the slnu's of the State 
and claimed like the State a. sixth of the product*. In the <‘ase of hlms or 
direct cultivation undertaken hy the owner of land hy the emtjToyineiil of 
liaid servants or hired labour, the owner earned greater prthils. This 
system was rostorted to not always for tint sake of grt‘a1<*r gain Imt 1t> en- 
sure, as T-tsing points out, “that the farmin.g is pi'itperly Agri 

(uilturo cannot, prosper unless it is undertake)! hy tiiose who have m‘c<'s- 
sary knowledge and resources. The system of grants of iamf to Temples. 
Mathas, and Viharas made Agrieulture the concern of tin' higher and 
edxieated cla,sses who were hotter able to iinprove it than llie re.stiure(*Iess' 
jieasantry. 


In those days marked more by barter than moiu'y-eeoiHtmy mtd wliere 
tlie rules of Buddhist religion did not appi*ovt* of the .s’rnap/uf holding as 
its property gold, silver, or cash in its treasm-y, Knlandn had to ai'nujge 
for its daily supply of food for its vast residential popiiluti<»u from its 
own lands and villages when it did not posse, ss the monev with which to 
huy it at the local bazars. We know from ti»<' Life of /'liift it Tsatttj tiie 
interesting information that there was a daily supply rect*tvcd hv the Ihii- 
A’crsity of” several hnnclred piculs (Tpicul 11),) of ' rice and 

also several hundred eaties (1 catty 160 Ih.) of hutter arul »ni!k, a 
supply amounting to 300 maunds of Kic(! and larger (|uanlities of Butl<*r 
and Milk. The Rice came fi'om its paddy fields and Butter and Milk from 
the dairies of its villages. The contract for this daily supply was iiudei'- 
taken by 200 householders of its 200 villages, each of whom niust have 
been tlic headman or Gramani of his villa.g(‘. 


The University, on its business side, as tlie administratju* of its vast 
estates and properties, had to equip itself with a strong Building Depart - 
ment in addition to its Agidcultural Depar-tment. At the time of ITiueu 
I sang, Nalanda was enclosed hy a lofty wall tirorided with only one eu- 
iranee which opened into the gi-eat college, from which ivo'C .separated 
e.ght other halls standing in the middle. The buildings, all of several 

their size and height “with richly attorned tti- 
1)^1 w tm-rets^ appearing like pi-ovided hill-t.ops, .tnd onservato- 

he ilnm i ^ .'V ft '' The Upper rooms towered above 

S The observation, of irinen Tsang is eorrobora- 

‘ stone Inscription of I’^asovarman of eighth century 
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A.D. stating how the row of monasteries (viJiaravali) had its series of 
Summits {sikliara-sreni) lieldng (airaleJii) the clouds (ambudhara) . 
1-Tsing saw eight Halls and 300 apartments in the whole monastery. 

The problems of the construction of buildings, of residence, and of* 
distribution of accomodation among its inmates called for an adequatt; 
executive staff in the Vihara. These problems presented themselves even 
in the time of the Buddha and the canonical taxts give details regarding 
the administrative arrangements for handling them. 

The executive and administrative staff of a Vikara iircluded the fol- 
lowing officers* 

(1) The Apportioner or Distributor of lodging-places among the 
monks. He has first to count the number of Bhikshus to be lodged, 
the number of sleeiDing-placcs available, and then to apportion then', 
aceoi’dingly {Clmllavagga , V., 11, 3), (2) The Apportioner of Ra- 

tions (3) The Overseer of stores (4) Receiver of Rohes (5) Distri- 
butor of Robes, Congoy or Fruits (6) Distributor of dry foods (7) 
Disposer of trifles (such as needles, pairs of scissors, sandals and 
braces, girdles, filtering cloth, regulation-strainer, etc.) (8) Receiver 
of under-garments (9) Receiver of bowls (10) Aramikas or those 
who kept the grounds of the Aramaft in order (11) Superintendents 
of Aramikas to look after their woik and (12) Superintendents of 
Sramaneras to keep them to their duties (Ib. VI, 21). 

These Offices show that the mo 2 iks had to undertake various kinds of 
practical, secular work apart from their religious and spiritual preoeeu- 
]>ations. The monasteries ox)ened up ample opportunities for business 
training or education in tlie arts and crafts. We are told of Bhikshus 
bing deputed to serve as “building overseers” to take charge of building 
operations on behalf of a lay-donor constructing a Vihara for purposes of 
the Samgha (Ib, VI, 17), so that the buildings might be in accordance 
with “the rules of the Order as to size, fortii, and object of the various 
apartments.” Such an Overseer was called Navakammika. The ap- 
pointment was made by a formal Resolution of the Order (16. VI, 5, 3). 
Bhikshus had to superintend not merely new constructions but also repair 
works (Ib. VI, 5, 2). Sometimes, what with superintending new works 
or repairs to old ones the Bhikshus managed to divide such work among 
themselves for terms of 20 ok” 30 years and even for life. This kind of pro- 
longed preoccupation with practical work did not give scope to the reli- 
gious life of the monks concerned and accordingly a Rule was passed by 
the Samgha to the effect that the term for the office of the Navakammika 
was to be a limited one, varying with the character of the construction 
concerned and was not to i)e a continuous period. Thus, “with reference 
to the work on, a small Vikara, it may be given in charge of a Navakamma 
for a period of 5 or 6 years, that on an Addhayoga (a house shaped like a 
Garuda bird with its root bent on one side) for a period of 7 or 8 years, 
that on a large ViJHi7'a or prasada for 10 or 12 years” (16. VI, 17). 

Along with tlie stipervision of bitilding operations, the religious edu- 
cation of every Bhikshu centred round a craft. It was felt by the monas- 
tic authorities that the Bhikshus “were ill at ease without the practice 
of some handicraft.” Every monk had thus to toil, spin, and to weave. 
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lie was allowed “the use of a loom, and of shiiltics, strinprs, tiekots, and 
all the opi>aratus helongins' to a loom.” The monks had to prepai’e their 
own robes and keep them in tit eondilion with the help of all noeossary 
‘woavhif? applianei's {ChvUavagfia V. 11 ; V. 2S'), The pmefua* tif spin', 
ninfjf yaim and weavinj^ cloth was obHj>:atoi‘y t>n every monk as a part of 
his relif^iotts traininj' i)ased on training: iTi selfdu'lp so that lie may manu- 
facture ids own elothinp' inst<Nul of (h‘])endins^ on the work of others. 

We thus see that the Vihara wa.s not meredy a religions stdiool. It 
was also a Se.hool of Arts an<l drafts. The School (U' Art «levelope(l 
at Nalaiida was the most distin|£?uished in its time and had influenced the 
art of lava. 

TBADE AND COMMERCE FROM I’ANINPH ASUTADUY AYI. 

By 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala, M, A., Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

Panini is aequamted with a wide sphere of tradinft and (unnmevcial 
activities of the people. He mentions both money economy and 
barter, traders aiid trade routes, sale and purchase transn<dions. shops 
and saleable commodities, taxes on trade and i>rofit, an<i also refers to 
banking and loans. ’VYAVAIIAItA. Trade and comnun-et' art‘ itnpHtsI 
in the general term vyavahara (H. 3. 57). - The essence of all tra<h‘ ueti- 
vities is graphically expressed in the term ih-aya^vxkrm^i (IV. 4. 13), i.e. 
sale and purchase transaction. Pann was u.scd as .synonym t>f 
hara (II. 357) which is explaiiied by Kasika us constituting kruifn-vikratfu. 
It appears that vyavahara had reference to the wider sjdiert’r of export 
and import activities, viz., commerce, whewias pann denote<i sale and pur- 
chase of articles hi markets and shops as indicjated in tint ttunn panyu 
meaning saleable goods (IV. 4. 51). 

TRADERS. Merchants arc rcforretl to as vanik (111. 3. 52) and as 
vanija (VI 2. 13). These words seem to have been applied to fradci's 
without distinction of caste, although it may be prcsunjcd that a large 
percentage of trade volume was controlled by the Vaisyas. There must 
have been several catagories of merchants according to the nature of their 
business and the manner of financing trade propositions. For example, 
an ordinary shopkeeper who made a living by selling and buying thing^i 
was^ called kTaya-vikrayika (IV. 4. 13), whreaa a merchant who financed 
business with his money was called vasniha (IV. 4. 13), much more impor- 
tant were those who carried on commercial activities in a corporation or 
samsthana from which they were known as samsthanika (TV. 4. 72). This 
appears to be but another name for a sarthka or sarthavaha iTrequently 
mentioned in the Jatakas as merchants pooling their resources to equip 
united caravans of several hundred wagons. TPanini also refers to per- 
sons whose natpe of business connected them with forest thickets 
{Jeatmna) and with the operation of mines and seams (prasiara,. .vyaya- 
iiarati. IV 4. 72). 

Pamni refers to the practice of traders deriving their names on the 
basis of articles in which they dealt, and secondly from the countries fre- 
quently visited by them on business errands ( Qaniavya panyum vctuijc* 
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VI. 2. 13)'. The second factor, viz. the naming of merchants from the 
names of countries to which they would habitually go to transact business, 
is indicative of an interprovincial commerce existing in a flourishing state! 
The three examples in Kasika, viz. Madra-vanija, Kasmira-vanija, Gan-- 
dharivanija, provide a glimpse of that inter-provincial hegemony in the 
dontain of commerce to which references are found in ancient literature. 
The Jatakas supplement the details by saying that merchants from the 
eastern eorintry preceded on trading missions to remote destinations in 
the North-West of India. Indeed, the principle of nomenclature envi- 
saged in Panini’s rule can operate more naturally in the cases of only 
those merchants who do business with distant countries. 

Business Methods. Business was transacted in specified mai*kets and 
shops known as apana {III 3.119, etya trsmin-apananta ityapanah. 
Kasika and the articles of trade were called pany {III. 1. 101, pani- 
tavya). It was necessary that the articles meant for sale should be 'pro- 
perly displayed in shops which were ' then called kravya, i.e. saleable 
{Krayyas-tadarthe, VI 1. 82.). There were certain regulations of trade 
which must have been observed in respect of articles pronounced krayya. 
For example, a panya-kamhola is stated to bo of a certain standard, weigh- 
ing a kambalya measure of wool. Generally pany a seems to be a term of 
wider application than krayya. 

The sutra Tena kritam (V. I. 37.) ‘purhased with that’ points out to 
a well-established practice of sale and purchase of goods in consideration 
Lor a fixed price paid by the buyer to the seller. There is a reference in 
Panini to standard currency in gold, silver and copper which was the nor- 
mal medium of exchange. Wealth measured in terms of current gold 
coins called nishka is referred to (V. '2. 119.) The system of barter also 
prevailed. The article purchased in the market usually derived an epi- 
thet from the price paid for them. A considerable variety of such names 
is reflected in the Ashtadhyayi : thus we find mention of articles for which 
the price paid was one nishka (V. 1. 20), two nisJikas, three nishkas (V. 
1.30), one or one and a half Vinisatika coin (V. 1.32). one satamana 
(V. 1. 27.), one karshapana, or a thousand karshapanas (V. 1. 29.), one 
Sana coin or a pada or a. maska of copper (V. 1. 34-35) and so on in sub- 
multiples and multiples of various denominations. The exact significance 
of Paninian coinage has already been discussed, and it is enough to point 
out here that articles of many descriptions ranging in price from a small 
copper pice to a thousand or more silver rupees were the subject of sale 
and purchase transactions in market places. 

'Earnest-money. In making stipulations of sale and purchase it is 
customary for the buyer to pay something in. advance as earnest-money 
which is considered as a guarantee of good faith. The seller is bound by 
it as much as the buyer, for, if he has accepted earnest money for a certain 
article, becomes bound to deliver it only to the first buyer. Panini refers 
to this custom as salyapayati (III. 1. 25) or satyakaroti (V. 4. 66.) which 
is explained EZasika as ‘giving a pledge to purchase’ mayaitaf kretav- 
yamitit tafhyam Jearotiq. In a third sutra Panini refers to the earnest 
money as stayamkara (VI. 3. 70.) which corresponds to Hindi ( ?TTf ) or 


1* See Ancient Indian Coins as known to Pemini, by V. S. Agrawala, JTTPffS, 
July 1938, Vol. XI, T»t. T, pp. 74—87. 
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part uf Ihc srttlocl price paid in advance.’* In the villa a’<' eennoiuy the 
syKteia of miifapana iw extended oven to hired workers as eon feet ion m 
. e’nj.>a»ed to win'k for a marriage feast- 


Citpilal and Profit. Tlio motive of ea»_'nhvg profit (hdi/o/ ) is i'our.il 
at tlu' root of all business dealings. Fanini draws a (dear distiiK'tkm 
ludwecn the capital invested called inula, and llic gross profit earned 
thereby mulena anamya called ynalya (1\'. 4. ffl.) H<* proscribes an- 
orlier meaning for mulya in the same sntra wbicli slab's that malyit is tniP 
which is equivalent to the capital invested^ {mnlcna aanuna.^ JV. 4. 91). 
which amounts to saying that mulya is that whudi Is good for 
the xU'ice paid. The first meaning of mulya, viz. .sale priee inchn 
sive of profit, is justified from the point of view of the -mala or eosi livice of 
the seller, and the second meaning from the point of view of f h(’ buyer who 
judges the fairness of a transaction in se(‘.nring (‘(puvah'uf. ‘\-alue’ for th(' 
'f)riee paid niuulena sumam. Roferemee is also mad(‘ to a eusfom by which 
a transaction was named by the amount of profit earned from li (T»dasmh> 
vi'iddhyaya-labha-.mlkopada diyaie, V. 1. 47.), on which the Kasika cife.>; 
panchaka, saptaka, satya or saiika, and suhaftra, t. e. a. d(‘a] ^'suiting in r 
profit of 5, 7, 100, or 1,000 silver rupcss. There is a sfalcnunP In the 
Ai‘thasatra placing the pi'ofit of a middle man at o ])er (‘(ud (.\rlh. IV. 2.). 


Vasna. It is an older word than Fanini. In the Kiveda and lafi'r 
Samhitas it denoted the 'priee^ paid for anything or its ‘value’, or the 
thing as an object ofpurchase, ‘wareh {Yrdia Indv.r. H. 278.) Fanini dis- 
cusses the implications of vasna. in throe different sntra.s (IV. •!. 12; V*. 1. 
51; V. 1. 56) and the meaning uniformly suggested ap])car.s to be value or 
sale priee realised In the fir.s.t instance vasnika trader i.s contrn.sicd with 
krayaviJerayika (IV. '4, 13.) ; the former was a, p('r.s(m uii(U’est(‘d in tlu’ 
profits of the sale-proceeds only, and not eoneejmed with sale and ]>ur- 
chase, while the latter was engaged in (Conducting actual business Iransnc- 
tion. Thus a vasnika trader owned only a fuunuhal interest ( rff.sacmi 
:}ivaU in the vyavahura carried on by others, ^ceondly, flu' sul 87/*. 
Hyamsa-vasna hhritayah (V. 1. 56) seeks to regulate llu* dc'signalimi of a 
vasnika trader in accordance with his vasna (u* share in lh<' sale pro(>('('ds. 
For example, one entitled to a thousand rupees as his , share in the \':du(' ts'- 
alized was called saJiasra, which is eonceivahle only in tiu' ease of joint or 
corporate business. Thirdly a vasnika merchant i.s dislinguislHsI from 
a dravyaka ( V : 1. 56.), the former being the name of the tradt'r who ‘car- 
rices away, conveys or brings’ {liarati, vahati, avahati, V. 1, .50) tlu* vasna 
or the sale-price, and the latter of the merchant who did the same with 
respect toixjierchandise or goods {dravya) . The distinction of meaning mav 
l>e clearly understood hy applying dravyaka to a trader on his outwartl 
journey conveying merchandise tor sale, the c])ithet vasnika to the 
merchant on his homeward march returning with the sale proceeds. It 
is strange Mrat-Vasna doeo not Occur in the Aitra Sastra where it is rcpbicc'd 
by the mwe popular word mnlya. Its use a]ipcai‘s to liave di’opped out in 
1(116 period it only oiioo iiidopoiKloutly of 

sutra explanation in the sense of piacc amiv.na 7ti vasTirnaikaw r/ayn JiTi- 
nah, anyena dvau, aoiyena frin, Bliasya I. 95.) 

* cf. yas. Smrit!, IL 61 ; algo Rrullinatlin on IQrata XT. 50. 
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Taxes on Trade. The general name Sulha seems to refer to the taxes 
on trade in the form of customs, excise, and octroi charges. Panini lays 
down that the amount of sulka paid gives a name to the consignment in 
relation to which it is paid (V. 1. 47.), and as specific examples of octroi 
payments he mentions half-a-karshapana called Ardha (V. 1. 48.) and also 
Bhaga (V. 1. 49.). The customs barrier known as sulkasala was one of 
the important sources of income to the state, the proceeds of which were 
called saulkasalika (stock example on IV. 3. 75. Thagaya-sthanehliyak . 
Panini makes a general reference to taxes levied in the eastern part of 
l7idia amongst which Patanjali includes also toll taxes as exemplified in 
the illustration avikaioranah which shows that one ram was the tax levied 
on a fold of sheep (VI. 3. 10, Karanamni cha Pracham haladaii : Bhashya 
JIL 144). It would appear from other illustrations cited in the Kasika 
that in the north of India (Udicham) one animal or cattle-head was charg- 
ed for one herd of cattle {yuikapasu) ; other such taxes mentioned are 
nadi-dohani, one pailful of milk paid at river ferry; drisJiadimaskakah,. 
a mashaka coin collected per hand-mill; mukuie karshapanam, one kar- 
shapana coin raised per head ; hale dvipadika, two pada coins realised per 
plough-share which seems to have been a tax on agriculture. Patanjali 
considers these to be names of taxes current in loka or society. 

Trade-Routes. Reference is found in the Ashtadhyayi to the exis- 
tance of roads leading from one city to anotner (IV. 3. 85.) which were 
marked into well-defined stages (II. 3. 136). Katyayana mentions a full 
complement of trade-routes leading through forests (kantarapatha) , 
Jungle-thickets (janglapatha) or trade routes connected with land (stha- 
lapatha) and others which were used for riverine and sea borne trade 
(varipatha). He also teaches that goods imported along these particular 
routes were kn.own by the respective route names. The Kantarapafha 
seems to be the name of the prominent trade route leading across the great 
forest-belt of Central India which as we know from Buddhist literature 
once connected Kosambi with Pratishth.ana and Bharukachchha. In the 
same context are mentioned ajapatha and sankupatha which appear lo be 
routes leading via mountainous country (V. 1. 77.) (Bhashya II. 358)* 
He also makes the important statement that liquorice (madhuka) and 
pepper maricha were imported by the trade route known as Sthala- 
patha. But most important of all is the reference by Panini to the great 
arterial trade route known as the Uttarapatha which was in ancient times 
The main channel for xbe flow of India’s overland commerce to the West* 

UTTARAPATHA. Panini refers to articles imported (ahrita) by 
the Uttarapatha route designated as Auttarapathika ( 

V. 1. 77.) . This word also denoted those who travelled along the Uttara- 
patha ( ). According to Tarn the Oxo-Caspian 

trade route irom India to the W est by the Oxus and the Caspian was called 
the north'^rn route and is given twice by Strabo (II. 73 : XI. 509) and once 
by Pliny (The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 488. Appendix 14) . ‘Strabo, 
speaking of the Oxus (Amu Daria), states (XI, 509) that it formed a link 
in an important chain along which Indian goods were carried to Europe 
by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea. He cites as one of his authori- 
ties Patrocles, who was an admiral in the service of Antioehus 1, and thus 
nakes it clear that the route was a popular one early in the third century 
B.C. (Cambridge History of India Vol. I, p. 433). Strabo also wrote that 
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'Tlie Oxns is sufficiently navigable for the Tndian trade to be carried 
across to it and lo be easily brought down the river to the llyrcanian 
(sea) <‘uul the places beyond as far as the Illack Sea ])y (he way of rivers'. 
(Tarn, op. cit. p. 489.) It seems highly probable that this northern route 
W'as tbe one which is mentioned by ranini as the Ihtarapalha. 

On the Tndian side this great commercial route was connected with 
Pataliputra and ultimately extended to the mouth of tin* flanges. T’ortu- 
nately the Orcolcs have left a detailed accunim of the stages traversed on 
this road. As Rawlinson writns: 'The first, thing which styuclc Megas- 
thones on entering India, was the Royal Road from the frontier to Pntali- 
putra, down vdiieh the envoy must have travelied to t!ie eapitni. It was 
constructed in eight stages, and ran from the frontier town of Pcukelaotis 
(Skt. Pushkalavati) to Taxila: from Taxila, a(*ross the Itidus to the 
dihlam ; then to the Tloas, near the si>ot where Alexaiuha* erected his altars. 
Prom hero it went to tbe Sutlcf: from the Suth'j to the daittna ; and from 
the Jamna, probably via ITastina.pnra, to tbe nang<‘s. Fmm the (hinges 
the road ran to a town ea.llcd Rhodopha, and from Rhodopha to Kalinipaxa 
(probably Kanyakubj a or Kanauj). From TCanau,} it went to the mighty 
town of Prayaga at tbe .lunction of the riangos and the damna, and from 
Prayaga to Pataliputra. From the capital it continued its course to the 
muuth of thcj Ganges, probably at Tamluk, though Mi-gastheues never 
traversed the last stage of the road. At every mile along tlie road w'as a 
•stone to indicate the by-roads and distances. (Intercourse between India 
and the Western World, p. 42; see also Appendix T for the distances bet- 
ween tbe stages on the Royal Road, p. 04). This great high way of com- 
merce passed through many important janapadas and ancient mipitals 
mentioned by Panini and Patanjali, such as Balhika. ICapisi, I’ushkalnvati, 
Masakavati, Takshasila, Slakala, ITastinapura, Kausambi, Kasi and 
Pataliprxtra. Along this great highway passed u]> and down long cara- 
vans transporting a considerable volume of <u)mmercial inendiandise 
['b'ha'ihda) (HI. 1. 20), and on it was situated Fdbhanda, an emporium of 
transhipment on the Indus. 

Articles of Trade. The list of names of sa.lenble articles tnculioiied 
by Panini in the context ‘Tadasya panyam’ (TV, 4. 51.) is not <*xltanstivc; 
it contains only a few names, e.g. lavana (salt, TV. 4. 52.), perfumes like 
hisara, tagara, gtiygulu, usira (IV. 4. 53.) salalu (an unidentified name of 
perfume, _IVV. 4. 54) . The lavanika or salt-dealer seems to have developed 
later on into a separate caste which may be recognised in such forms as 
the lavaniya or luniya. 

But in order to become fully conversant with the contents of commer- 
cial life we should explore the range of articles that were in use in every- 
day life as the two stand closely inter-related, the purpose of trade being 
to cater to the material needs of society. If we examine the Ashtadhyayi 
from this^ point of view _we are able to gather an mterc.sting and vari^ 
list of ob,ieets that were in use. For example, we find mention of the fol- 
lowing Fabrics of silk (kauseys, IV. 3. 42.), wool and woollen .stmfs 
(urna and mirnaka, TV. 3. 158), linen and linen goods (tifna 

and awma, _IW 3. 158), hemp (hhanga, V. 2. 4.); cotton (tuU, in. 1. 
25; Karpast, IV, 3. 136) and cloth {vasira, IL 1. 21); art.icle.s of dress 
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(upasamvyana, I. 1. 36, achclihadana, IV. 3. 143) like brihatika (V. 4; 6;, 
blankets; like panya-kamhala conforming to a set standard (VI. 2. 42 ; IV. i! 
22), pravara (II. 3. 54) and pandu-kambala (IV. 2. 11) inix>orted from 
the country of Gandliara or Uddiyana; deer skins {ajina, VI. 2. 194); • 
skins of tig’ers and leopards {dvaipa, vaiyaghra IV. 2. 12) used as uphol- 
stering material for royal chariots; dye stuffs {raga) like lac {laksha, 
IV. 2. 2), orpiment (rochana, IV. 2. 2), madder (manjishtha, VlII. 3. 97) 
and indigo (nili, IV. 1. 42) ; sacks and grain containers (avapanas) as 
goni (IV. 1. 42) ; ieater-eontainers in big and small sizes {kufn 
and kutupa, V. 3. 89) ; leather goods as shoes {JJxianah V. 1. 14.), straps 
and thongs (naddkri, III. 2. 182, vax'dhra, IV. 3. 151) : iron chains {srink- 
hala,Y. 2. 79) spikes {avaJi-sxda, V. 2. 76), tols and instruments like sie- 
Ide (datra. III. 1. 182). ploiighshare {kusi, IV. 1. 42), yoke {yxiga) axl 
(aksha, VI. 3. 104) ; spades {khanitx-a. III. 2. 1S4), oars (aritra, III. 2. 184.), 
loom (tantra, V. 2. 70) and shuttle (pravani, IV. 4. 160) ; food-stuffs like 
guda (IV. 4. 103 phaxiiia (VII. 2. 18), milk, curds, butter (Kshira, dadxii. 
haiyaxigavma, V. 2. 23), vegetables {naka, VI. 2. 128), cereals, and pulses 
{dhanyas) ; utensils and pottery (amah-a, IV. 2. 14; kaulalaka, IV. 3. 118) 
of various sizes to cook different quantities (III. 2. 33.) ; intoxicating 
drinks like madya (III. 1. 100), xnairexja (VI. 2. 70), siira (III 4. 25) pre- 
pared in distilleries {asuti, Y. 2. 112) aiid sold in booths {suxidika, IV, 3. 
76) and the costly kapisayaxia imported from Kapisi in north Afghanistan 
(IV. 2. 99) ; gold and silver ornaments like karnika, lalaiika (V. 3. 65) 
and gems {mani) as sasyaka (V. 2. 68 lohitaka (Y 4. 30) and vaidurya 
(IV. 3. 84.) : metals as gold, silver copper, lead and tin; arms and weapons 
(sasi^ra. III. 2. 182) as spears {sakti. IV. 4. 59) javelins (kasxi, V. 3. 90). 
battle-axe (parasvadha. IV. 4. 58). bows (dhaxiu), arrows (ishxt, VI. 2. 107) 
and coats of mail {vax'xxxn. III. 1. 25.) musical instruments like lute (vina, 
III. 3. 65). tabon. (madduka) . cymbals ( ihar.jhara, IV. 4. 56) ; and mis- 
callaneous objects like images (pratikx'iti, Y. 3. 96) i garlands (VI. 3. 65), 
perfumery (IV. 4. 53, IV. 4. 54), balances (fuU, IV. 4. 91) weights (xnana), 
measures (parimaxia) . coins and various conveyances like wagons 
{sakaia), chariots (ratJia) and boats (nau. IV. 4. 7. eet.) 

Mention should also be made of trade in cattle and animals. The 
Kasika illustrating Panini VI. 2. 13. (G'm1avya-pa,xiyam ramjc) particu- 
larly mentions merchants who dealt in cows and bulls {go-vanija) and 
horses (asva-vaxxija) . Panini himself refers to the famous bread of 
bulls from the Salva country which are even today celebrated as Naganri 
bulls (IV. 2. 136) and also to the breed of mares from across the Indus 
{pax'c-vadava, VI. 2. 42). There were some articles trade in which was 
banned to persons of higher easle. The rule ITT. 2. 93 regulates the for- 
mation of names of those engaged in unapproved trades, e.g. soma-vikraxfi. 
ram-xnkrayi. The selling of the stoma plant and liquids such as cow’s 
milk is also banned in the law-books (ef. Manu, III. 159; X, 86-89). The 
above description of articles that were in every day nso bears testimony 
to the high development of economic life. To sustain the needs of a com- 
merce bearing extensive trade relations between distant parts of the coun- 
try it was necessary to maintain over-flowing stocks (cf. the denominative 
root snxxihhandayate ; samachayana or stocking. III. 1. 20) in shops {apana, 
III. 3. 119) and ware-houses {bk-andagaras IV. 4. 70). 

Exchange and Baxder, — Economic life in Paninian society was gov- 
erned both by money economy and by the system of barter. There is 
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(‘videiice on the ore hand of a well-established cnrrcncy in gold and silyer 
with smaller coins which served as the media oC exchange; there is on 
the other hand a rercrence to a system whi<di \vorke<l by the mutual ex- 
change of goods in kind instead of cash. It is usually seen that in rural 
economy barter is preferred not only as a neiu'ssity but also as a virtue 
for the (‘onvcnience which it confers on sim]>le rural folks. 

The system of barter Is refei’red to as ninmna which in fa<'t denotes 
the article which serves as the mulya or the rmslium of exchange to pur- 
<-hase the thing intended. Barter works on this simph? jiattcrrj that there 
is nimana on the side of tlio purchaser and its eountcr[>art. nim.rya with 
the seller. A ratio of price is determined between th<‘ two aiid mutual 
transfer of goods thus takes ])lace. It is the object of Banini ’s rules V. 2. 47. 
{h>amkhyaya gunafiyci nimane mayal) to regulal.e the bn'inatitui of thebar- 
t.cr ratio. It is expressed by a numeral indicating that tJie pric<' of a por- 
tion of one thing is equal to so many equal ])nriions t)f the rtlher. For 
example, when two parts of barley is the price of one part of in/n.'?ei’h the 
expression is dxnmaynm vdasrid ytivanam, literally ‘‘Bda.svit is dinmaya 
or tow-times the value of i/cwa. ” The comparisi<ui must be ma<!«' with one 
portion of ninieya (thing to be bought), with se\''eral portion.s of the nimana. 
The ratio must be X : 1. but never X : 2. or X : 2, etc., in whi<ch X <lenotes the 
nimana. 

Nature of Barter TransaoUoym. The range of «rtlele.s coverwl hy 
barter mostly relates to simple things of (U'dinary u.se in village life, e.g, 
food, clothing, and animals. In one sutra Banini refers to vnsnnn or a 
piece of cloth as medium of exchange, the thing pnrelia.sed in exchange 
for cloth being called vamna (V. i. 27). .Most probably the weavers had 
recourse to this means of barter. Brobably vamna denoted a piece of 
cloth of standard size and weight as maybe inferred by the current phrase 
vasanarna {uasana rhia) meaning ‘the amount of loan incurred for the 
purchase of vasana\ An analogous instance is knmhairtrna, (loan for a 
blanket) in which the word Kamhala as we know from Pan ini stood for a 
standard blanket of 100 palas or 5 seers of wool. There is also reference to 
articles purchased for one go-pucJichha {go-pnchrhhena kritam gmi-puch- 
cJihikam, V. 1. 19.). Dr. Bhandarkar takes go-pitehehha to mean literally 
the tail of a cow as a circulating medium, and he rtmarks that ^go-puch- 
chha has to he understood in the primary sense of a cow’s tail, however, 
polluting and revolting such a custom may now appear to us’ (Anc. Ind. 
Num., p. 169-70). I am, however, dj.spo.sed to understand fpvfmthcMa 
in the sense of a cow since the custom in olden times was to transfer the 
ownership of a cow' by holding her tail and the gracing tax levied per head 
of cattle is still called puchekM or tail-tax in north India, There is evi- 
dence even in Vedie literature that the cow'- formed erne of the standards 
of exchange and valuation (Vcdic Index, I. 196,294). The term ffo-puch- 
ckhika may have been applied to an object purchased for one cow. Patau- 
jali mentions a bigger transaction solemnised in exchange for five cows 
{panchalhir-gohhih kritah panchaguh, bbashya, 1. 216). The Kasika 
illustrates Panini’s word aparimana by pancJiasnni an<I dmasvaf i.e., a 
female purchased for the price of five or ten horses, whicli must have been 
a transaction of substantial value (IV. 1, 22.). Patanjali mentions a very 
curious instance of the purchase of a chariot for five krowhtris (IH. 273), 
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which ordinarily means a female jackal, whatever else it may have im- 
r%lTPd in this narticnlar context. The expressions dvi-kamhalva, tri-kam- 
iTa cHed on IV. 1. 22 appear to be taken from life We taow from Pa- 
nini that kamlalya denoted a set measure of wool (V. 1.3) equal to one, . 
hundred volas or five seers. The female objects purchased for two or 
three kambalya measures would be sheep acquired by the shepherds m 
exchange of wool. 

There are again, three sutras which speak of kamsa (V. 1. 25.), surp,t 
(V 1 26.) and khari (V.l. 33). in connection with purchase of commodi- 
t'es Dr Bhandarkar has rightly pointed out that ‘As these are clearly 
measures of capacity, the only inference possible is that such commodities 
w'ere bought by means of these measures and most probably with grains 
which were the staple food of the province.’ (Ane. Ind. Num. p. 170). 
In several examples and counter-examples we find reference to other mea- 
sures of weight used in bartering transactions, e.g., a thing purchased for 
two anjalis or three anjalis (V. 4. 102) ; for two or three acJiita or adhaha 
measures (IV. 1. 22.). Besides Panini’s reference to articles purchased 
for one su 7 'pa (V. 1. 26) Patanjaali refers to others as div-surpa and tri- 
surpa (II. 346, 348) , the goni measure which is mentioned by Panini 1. 2. 50 
and which was equal to two surpas, is also notied in connection with the 
s^'^stem of barter in such phrases as panchagonih and dasagonih (1. 226). 
The Kasika informs us that cloth was purchased for such a price (I. 2. 50). 

These examples would show that barter prevailed not only in tran- 
sactions of modest value, but also in the ease of commodities of substan- 
tial amount. Probably an example of the biggest barter exchange is 
offered by the two words pancha-nauh, dasanauh, viz., a deal in exchange 
for five and ten boatfuls of merchandise (Navo dvigah V. 4. 99). Patan- 
jail refers to sailing's of five hundred boats and five hundred rafts (pan- 
chodupasatani tirnani, panckaphalakasatani iirnani, Bhasya II. 356). 
This is strong evidence of a flourishing riverine traffic in goods in which 
rich merchants referred to as parama-vanija and uttaona-vanjia on Panini 
VI. 2. 13 must have participated, whose strong financial position enabled 
them to negotiate transactions to the extent of five or ten boatfuls of 
commodities at a time. 


EARLY INDIAN INTEREST IN SYRIAN FIGS IN THE 
2RD. CENTURY B.C. CONTRASTED WITH THEIR 
LATE CULTIVATION IN THE DECCAN IN 
THE IITH. CENTURY A.D. 

By 

P. K. (tOde, M. a., F&ona 

In my recent paper^ on the history of the Fig (Ficus Carica) from 
about 1000 B.C. to A.D. 1800 from foreign and Indian Sources the earliest 
dated reference to Fig or Anjira in Sanskrit texts recorded by me is of 
A.D. 1374. No earlier reference could be found by me. It is therefore 
isceessary to record any evidence regarding the knowledge of the Pig that 
could be ascribed to Indians on the strength of Indian or foreign evi- 
dence regax'ding the early Indian contact with Greece and Rome. 

1. Vide pp. 125-136 of New Indian Antiquary Vol. IV (July 1941 issue). 
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Whilt* (liwussinf^ tliin questioTi with my friend Dr. T’. Rapat, M.A.. Ph.D. 
of the Ferpisson D(>I]e^*o Poona, I impiircd of him if Ik* eoiiUI fiive no' 
any reference to the Fif? in early I?iiddhi.st literature. Thoimh he could 
not poin1 to an,\' stu h ovitlcnce in llu' Riuhlhisl rccor<is he inviicd my 
attention to a pa.ssa^’C in the Early IJisfory of ludiifi by V'im'ent .Smith 
accordinfj; to %vhi<*h Antioeh.us Sotcr(t' the Kiim of Syria, bunvarded Komc* 
Fu/s to Kinj? Bindu Sara. (208 B.Ch). Thes(< fiys were w-rst, 1o this Indiau 
mona.reh in response to his own requi-st aboiil (1) figs. {21 I’insinc wine 
ami (3) ii professor. As the (wddenee(2) recordisl hv Smith hasa. direef hear- 
iiif? on the history of the Fig I quote it below*: • “The am><*df>te eom'ennn^ 
the correspondence between Antiochus nml Rimlti Sara although trivial 
in itself is worth quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse 
betw’'een the Sovereign of India and lii.s ally in Western Asia. Mothing 
we are told being SAveeter than the figs, Bindu .Sjir.'i begged .Antioidins to 
send him some figs and raisin wine and ad<le(l that lie wouhl like him also 
to imy and send a professor. Antioebns ro]>liefl that be ba<i Jumdi pleasure 
in forwarding the figs and raisin wine hut is'gretted that, he could tmt 
oblige his correspondent with the last named arlitde bec.au.se i< was not 
lawful for fxi-eeks to sell a professor 

The above, passage makes a.innsing reading. Obviously I fie Greek 
professors were not marketable Oommodities like figs and r'aisiii wine iu 
those days! If figs from Western Asia wore know'n to Bindu Sara in the 
3rd eontnry B.O. one wonders how their etillivation on Fndinn .Soil took 
more than 1500 years to be effected. Then again fine i.s curious to know 
why any appellations of the Fig have not Ix'Cti pri^sm-ved in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit litei’atnre between say B.O. 298 ami A.D, 1200. Whatever be the 
reasons for the. absence of the. fig in Indian .Sonrei's biTore A.D. 1000 
Bindu Sara’s interest in a greek profe.ssor and figs in the 3rd cmnury (kf*. 
has a distinct place in any history of the Pig, Awhetlier importcil froui 
foreign countries or cultivated on Indian soil. Bindu .'^ara was the son 
of the celebrated M.aurya Emperor Dandragupta and father of Aaoka 
Maurya. It is, therefore, possible to presume that even during the time 
of Danakya, the minister of Candraguiita. imporletl figs may havi- fs'en 
known in India though in the Arfhasnsfra of ("annkya one fails to tmtice 
any reference to the figsi. 


2, Tliird Edition, Oxford, 1914-, p. 147. 

1. Ibid. p. 220 foot-note 1. “ Antiochus noter died b.-Sweeii .July 2S2 uwt .Utly ail 

(B.C.) at the agre of sixty four ” According: to StmtUfr 'Uh$mctif //iVtfowury 

(ed. E. H. Blakeney). London, 1913, p. 47, tid.s King of .Syria ndguinl ;r»m I! C. 
280 to 261, He was the Son of Seloucus T, the founder of fiio .Syrian Kincdcm. He 
married hi.s step-ruothei- with whom ho foil violently in Inw ami win.tn hi* 
father Surrendered to him. He fell in battle apainst tlie Oania in H.(7. 201. 

2. Ibid, p. 147. 

1. In Chapter XV of Arthasastra Trarm by .sluiuta.saatry, 1929) the* foltowiia? 

fruits are referred to: — grapes, jamhu jack fruit, ctr/thitti, TOcumfier. inangn, 
Ktirumaria, Vvlatamalakii, McAtilanffa. A'o/n,, lindaru, Snwira, Parmttaka. 

101), Chap, XVII deals with Forest Prodnof^ hot are riot 

Kautlya only remarks. ^‘Bulbous rootsr and FrmU sire the of intMlIdnes*' 

(p. 108), Chap. XXIV on Agriculture refers to ^'rmU lihe VuHimhaia 
(pumpMn, gourd and the like), grape, Clmp. XXV (On Liquor) of 

Putraka (p. mango (fiahakara) ^ Phatamh (stckl dnrflr) from 

Frmis. (p. 134). Chap, mjxngo fruit (p. 70), Maiuhinqu (p. 80), Frila 
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According to Smith the Deccan or Peninsular India mnst have been 
subjugated by either Candragupta or Bindusara. Now a Sovereign who 
ruled over the Deccan in the 3rd Century B.C. had sufficient knowledge 
of the foreign figs to enable him to order a few of these figs from his ally 
in Western Asia ; but it is a curious contrast with this fact that we -find; 
ourselves in difficulties as regards the exact or approximate chronology of 
the cultivation of the fig trees in the Deccan. In this connection I have 
already recorded a reference of C. A.B. 1730 when the mother of 
Nana Sahib Peshwa of Poona procured for him nine figs. This 
reference shows the rarity of this fruit at that time in the Deccan. 
Since recording the above evideiice I haA'e come across a reference 
to Anjira plants in a TMarathi world called" Jfesfafcrt” 

w’hieh according to Mr. Rajawade, the Maharastra historian was com- 
posed during the reign of Rajiiram chatrapati (A.D. 1689 — 1700)2. This 
inference is in keeping with the date of the MS of the work vix. Saka 1667 

A.D. 1745. The MS was found at Masur in the Satara District of the 

Bombay Presidency. This work gives a list of trees to be recorded by 
the village offcial in his books. In this lists I find a mention of Anjira 
tree along with other trees of economic value to government. If Raja- 
wade’s inference about the date of the work is correct we have reason to 
l)elieve that figs had come to be cultivated in the Deccan before say 
A.D. 1690. Their economic value to government naturally led to the 
Anjira plant being included in the list of cultivated plants, which the 
village official was required to maintain possibly under the orders of the 
then government. If in northern India Raja Madanapala ruling on the 
bank of the Jumna in A.D. 1374 refers to the properties of Anjira in his 
mateHa medica called the Madanavinoda nighantu, we find in the Deccan 
a Marathi writer of C. A.D. 1690 recording the Anjira plant among plants 
of economic value to government. Further references to the cultivation 
of the Fig or Anjira m Indian provinces need to be recorded from Indian 
vernacular sources, if possible. In spite of the sweetness and dilieious 
nature of the fruit the Anjira had a very slow course in its cultivation on 
Indian Soil, unlike tobacco, which within 50 years of its advent in India 
between A.D. 1600 and 1650 was cultivated in the Deccan in abundance. 
In fact the Bijapur Sultans had a regular Tobacco Department with a 
special officer in charge of it. As Antioehiis was the King of Syria bet- 
'Ween B.O. 280 and 261 the reputation of figs in Syria must have been 
sufficiently great to attract the attention of his contemporary Bindu Sara, 
the then Sovereign of India. The despatch of Syrian figs to India in the 
3rd Century B.C. is in harmony with the references to figs in the Old Testa- 
ment of the Bible (say between 330 to 160 B.C.). It would, therefore, be 
useful to investigate if any sculptures of the Indo-Greek period of Indian 
history, contain any representation of the Fig plant, its leaves or fruit ; 
but, I leave this problem to the students of Indian Archaeology and sculp- 
ture for the present. 


1. B.LS. Mandal^ Itzvrtta { ) pp. 27-56, 

2. Ibid, p, 27. 

3. The following extract from p. 39 Contains this list of trees;— 

This is a fine list of Fruit bearing and other pi an ts> that were grown in the Deccan 
when the work was Composed, 



SAM A V AY A AND NILUDHASf P/ KALASJ TN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOIvA 

By 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University, 
1. Samavaya in Rock Edict Xf l. 


Tlxo Ciniar Kalsi and Manschra versions ol tlie f hirU‘<*nth Rock Edict 
of Asoka have the sentence: la mynmmjo i'va sudhtc (tiii-mu-’), aamavnye 
va sadhu (Ivalsi), se mrnavaifc va mdhu (iMan.s<‘hra i. Tin* sentence is 
usually translated by scholars as: ‘‘Ooneoui'sc (or, Ooncord) is therefore 
conunendable.’' It is further pointed out that ‘‘ santannfa is derived from 
the root sam~ava~i which means " to <'om<i toffethe-r, assemble’. What, Asoka 
means to say is that if the adherents of the dilTeretd sects <‘(nne in contact 
with one another they would learn nnuiy j*'ood points of relitsions other 
than their own”.t A careful consideration of the Slmhbar.Karhi version, 
of the same edict however appears to show that the usual iidcrpretatimi 
of the word samavaya suj?<j;ested hy scholars is proha ly wrony:. The 
sentence as found in the Sluihhazgarlii version runs: m aayamo vn 
sadfm. Thus wo see that while somc^ vemions read: iat Hamat'ajjnh 
ma sadkuli, one version has: lai amyamah eva sadhith, that, is to stiy, 
the two words samyama and sanuivajja have hetm nst*<i alternativtdy. 
Samyama luis been rijxhtly explained by scholars as “restraint”, and 
it has been further pointed out that sayania (H'-curring in lim* (> of the 
edict corresponds to vaco-guti ( vaca-gnpH . .vuk-.samyama'it i.<*. “nvst- 
raint of spe.eeh'’.2 In this connection it may also 1 h‘ pointed out that in 
the seventh .Rock Edict, wliich speaks of saynma and bhava-mdhi ( nltor 
suddki) of the different communities, the word mmymmt appartmtly 
means vak-samyama or vaJe-suddhi, 


^ ’As samyama and samavaya have been used alte.rnat ively>\ it is only 
logical to suggest that in the thirteenth Rock Edict the t.wo words Imve 
been used in the same sense. I am therefore inclined to believe that the 
Prakrit word snmavana corresponds to Sanskrit savia-vadfa whteth means 
“eonciha.tory (i.e. restrained) speech”. In Classical Stnmkrit lit eratnre, 
we have instances of the use of the expression ; (*r., e.g., sanut-vada .s-«- 
kovasya tasya pratyuta dipahah in the Sisupala-vadhu. Canto TI. vmw. 55. 


As regards the change of d into y, it may be pointed out that such 
changes are noticed m the language of Asoka ’s inscriptions: cf., e.g.. 
omkhu-paye corresponding to Sanskrit hhiksupadah in the Bainit-Bhahni 
inscription. Even a further philological development is noticed in such 

codasa ( caudasa cavuddasa caturdasa) found 
in the Nigali Sagar inscription, though we have cavudma in Pillar Edict 


X, I),E* Bhandarfcar, Asoka, 2nd, ed:, p. 328, 

2 . LoOm cit* 
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II. Niludhasi pi kalasi in Pillar Edict lY, 

Tlie fourth Pillar Edict of Asoka has the following sentence; kevam 
Yoiludhasi pi kalsi palatam aladhayevu ti. ^ The first part of the sentence 
is usually Sanskritized as; niruddhe api kale Niruddha is sometimes- 
taken in the sense of '"expired” and kala in the sense of "period of res- 
pite”, "span of life”, "period of imprisonment”. The sentence refers 
to the prisoners who are said to he condemned to death, but to be granted 
■a respite of three days. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar translates the sentence as : 
"When the time (for their living) had expired, they may win the next 
world The passage niliidhasi pi kalasi is explained as "during the 
time of them imprisonment” by Senart and Buhler, "even in a limited 
time” by Luders, "though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed” by 
Thomas, "when the period of respite is expired” by Hultzseh®. 

According to Sanskrit lexicons, the participle nirudha means "obs- 
tructed”, "cheeked”, etc. If then kala is taken in the sense of "death”, 
the passage may he translated "even when their doom is suspended”. 
This may apparently refer to the period of respite which may be conceived 
as a temporary check to death surely coming after three days. The idea 
would thus appear to be that even during the period of respite the prison- 
ers doomed to death should Iry to win heaven by means of fasts and 
charity. 

I am however inclined to suggest a different interpretation of the 
word kalasi. The word.s kara and kara are both used in the sense of 
worship (done to Buddha, Dharma and Sangha)' in Sanskrit Buddhist 
works such as the Divyavadana^. It is therefore possible to take niluhasi 
pi kalsi as corresponding to Sanskrit niruddhe api kare, and we may 
translate it as "even when their acts of worship are hindered”. The idea 
seems to be that the prisoners who have no freedom of movement cannot go 
out for offering worship in religious establishments ; but even when their 
freedom of woi-ship is checked, the prisoners rhay try to win heaven by 
means of fasts and charity which can be conducted from the jail. 


WHERE IS THE PLACE FOR MAURYAN EMPEROR SAMPRATI? 

'Summary 

By' 

Mr. Tribhuvandas L. Shah, Baroda. 

At the time of which we are speaking, there were three religions — 
the Vedie, the Buddha and the Jaina — ^prevalent in India. These have 
preserved their own records. All of them are unanimous in declaring 
that Magadh was ruled over, successively by the Shishunagas, the Nandas, 
the Mauryans and the Shungas. Not only do they agree in these main 
points but they do also as regards the succession of various kings and their 
respective periods of rule. They disagree only in a few small details re- 
garding the Mauryas. 


4. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 342. 

5. Op. cit., p. 346. 

a. J.B., O.R.S.,. IV, pp. 410-111; 
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T'hcso small details ai*o: — 'Wliile tliey all nec'opl ( Itaminiinjpta, B'i'n- 
dusar and Ashok as llirce first J\rauryan etuperoi’s. they dilTfi- as 1o 
names and periods of tlic sneecssors oE Ashok. 

Tlio Vedici and the Jatna books (dearly announee Samprat i, 1 ln' ji’enmi- 
son, of Asliok as his successor and assi«‘n him a lonii' ta-iyu. i'oliuwa'd l)y 
som('. ollu'r pcdly kini>'S. While (ho Buddhas, {hotiah Shoe iritdudf' Sanip- 
rati amoBH'st the successors of Ashok, ycd, Mk’v place him suuh' soon aftei* 
Ashok and souk' elsowlun'c in th(‘ list, and assiu’u him a trivia! rule of o to S 
years. Thus it. -will ho stscti that> mostly all of them .adniit S.-tniprati' 
amongst the list, the diffeianice heiup,- only tin* icn«dh oi" rciaii ('uJoimMl 
by him. This is tlic condition of one proup --tlu‘ flindti writers. 

Tlie European writers, on the other hand and sul)scfiuent ly the scho- 
lars mainly rclyinp on their words, mal<(‘ no mention td’ any etnp(>ror by 
name of Samprati either small or pTcat,. 

Which of these two groups is right is the ])oinl to In* bnind (MiI. 

The second group has taken the invasion on India hy .\lexandcr llu’r 
Great in B.C. 327 as the starting point and (h'clarcs the Indian King, 
named by them as Sandreeottus, to he (diamlragujita Manrva who imuh!- 
a stand against the invader. There is a. V(‘ry amusing slory how t ids name' 
Sandreeottus has been handed down to us, Imi il is out of plain* lu'ia*. We 
will only mention mat for nearly two Ihousand yea is after tin* invasion, 
everybody is silent about the identvlication of this Titdian hhnpcror Saml- 
Toeottus but suddenly after that — T mean in'aiiy 2t)tl years auo ,t t'criain 
scholar identified him with Chandragupta, mainly on grounds of simila- 
rity of pronumuation and partly on some otlun* eVctits alleged to be cur- 
rent in the air. 


The beauty of the whole affair is that, llioiigh books relating to nil 
the Indian scriptures, give lurid accounts of flie r(>igii of Chandragupta, 
none mentions Alexander or any foreign King to have ever invaded India. 
I^oes it not therefoie appeal* plausilile t.hat w(*r(* it a tact or trm* in any 
degree, there must have also been corroborating pictures of the cveilt 
amongst the Indian books T On the contrary they arc cons}d(*jio’us bv its 
absence. 


• astonishing is another factor. Supposing this Saudr<H'ott.us 

IS Chandragupta d is "a proved fact that Clianakya, the famous poiitiimm 
niid aufKo^ was his prune mmistcr and hence Ids contemporarv. On the 
other side Beleueus Kecator, the groat general and .successor of'that Alex- 
ander the fireat was tdiliged to make treaty in B. C. 304 with that very 
Indian emperor Sandremttus, hy virtue of which he had sent AK^gastheues 
as his ambassador in Patliputra, the ca,pi1,al of that Bamlrecottus It 
naturally follows that Megasfhenes, heing in the court orRam 
diecottus. IS also a. contemporary to C.linnakya, Now hofh tfi(‘w Cha- 

their own emnerorif In during the reigns of 

j case, both the emperors — .that of Chaniikvn 

and the one oJ Mogaethnes-wore the ,Uo. the aeeonnts AonM 
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have at least been mostly agreeable, if not totally similar to each other. 
But here also the discord is diagonally opposite in many respects. 

These two main dissimilarities form the subject of niy thesis and have , 
prompted me to investigate into the details. Instead of comparing the ' 
events during the reigns of these notables and making surmises on them — 
which are surmises after all — I have tried to fix up the dates, according 
to the principle laid out by that eminent scholar, the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith that “A body of liistory must be supported upon a skeleton of 
chronology and without chronology history is impossible” and have been 
.-uccessful in doing so; as a result (»f which it has been proved that (1) 
Sandrecottus is not Chandragupta but Ashokvardhan (2) that Ashok and 
■priyadarshin arc not one and the same (3) on the contrary Priyadarshin 
is the grandson and successor to Ashok (4) and hence, he is the same as 
all the PTindi scriptures call lum Samprati (5) and in turn, when this 
Samprati is a s+aunch follower’ of Jainism, the edicts erected Iby him nar- 
rate the principles of Jainism and not of Buddhism. 

I hope, these revolutionary changes will attract the attention of all 
the scholar's and invite them to a deep study of facts and pronounce their 
opinion. 


BESNAGiUi—ONE OF THE EARLIEBT ^EAT8 OF THE 

PANCARATRA CELT, 

Mr. Jitendranath Banerji, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Iir the last session of the Indian History Congress at Lahore, I em- 
phasised the very great imirortanee of the mediaeval Visnu images of 
Kashmir from the icoirographic; as well as religious point of view. The 
Vimadharynotiara passages <{Uoted by me in that connection explain 
fully their nature; those sculptures symbolise in a very characteristic 
manner the doctrine of the Vyuhaa, one of the essential tenets of the Pan- 
^•aratra system. It was most prolrably in the secluded vale of Kashmir, 
■f hat some of the early anthorito.tive Fancaratra Samhitas dealing with the 
Vyuhavada along with the otlier tenets of the system were composed. 
But this Vyidut <'oncc^irt was unmistakably much older than the date of the 
earliest of the Kashmir Visnu ii\iages. Distinct monumental data belong- 
ing to the early cenKu iivs of the Christian era and one or two centuries 
ijefore it have been found which prove the existence of this particular 
tenet in several other parts of Northern India. On my way back from 
fjahore, I studied the sculpture collection of the Curzon museum at 
Mathura and foinid al least one miniature Visnu image of the G-upta period 
which could ho <lescribed as the proto-type of the mediaeval Visnu images 
of Kashmir. This is the museum specimen No. D. 28, my description of 
wdaieh taken on the spot roads thus : 'Standing Visnu image with boar and 
lion heads-sparsely ornamented-wears Vwijayanti — ^its front hands are 
broken, the back hands are placed on the Cakra-purusa and Gadadevi on 
either side’. x\n interesting fragmentary sculpture in the collection of 
the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares depicts Balarama with the snake hood, 
with a lion face just by the side of his left shoulder. The sculpture is of 
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flu' samo p<‘r-iod oi‘ a IHllc ('arlior l.han llie iVTatliura diu' Ju.sf nafiaod, and 
?!u' iUm fiH'c ill ii <1iKt inaUy rciuhidK iis of the leonine face of the eoinpo- 
site \"!sini (^itunnurli or 'Vaikuntha, wliieh syniholises Sauikarsanji- 
Baladeva, J.lie possessor tjf the ideal quality of Jjuauf. 

Still earlier nnnminenl.a] remaiTis of the Sutif^a period, ilist-overed at 
f>esnu,e'ar. anei<‘nt X^disa, show that the VyufKtratht as assoeiafed willi 
she Paiu'aratra, dotdriuo was already well known there, the Xapari inserip- 
tic::::^ of 2nd— 1st century B.C., no doubt refer to tin* shrines of two of the 
Fya/u/s vis,, Samloirsaua and Viusudeva in the atieieid tdly^ of Madhya, - 
inika, hut the Besnuft-ar reniains fully prove tlie^exdsd’Hee of the uatrship 
of tile third Vyuha, vis., Pradyuraua, sano' as lvamadt‘va, alony with Ilia 
\voi*shij> t>f the other two. The Garii<ln'i>fi ntja creel t‘d hy Ib-Hodoriw, 
n fJreek convert to Bhaffavatism, refei'S tt> the shritn* of tfu* Devadevn 
Vasudeva. the clllt-^^■od of the Panearatrins. Two other jaipitals of the 
t olrinins, whose shafts iire missing:, are shni^ed one as a Taia f fan-palm) 
and the other as a Makara (evoeodile). It is eerlain, tiiat Ihiw wert^ 
(H'isinally the capital of the votive colunms d<H{i<'ateii to flu' two Vyithit.'i, 
viz., Sambarasana and Pradyumna. whose spe<'ial hinvhanit^ or eogm.saneos 
were tala and makara respectively (the form<'r was TnUtdraja and the 
latter Mdkaradhvaja) . It is probable that the P^esnajpir site <'onfaine(I 
also a shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its pre«dnels a rsfttidhvajn 
( r.s'.T/n is a white antelope), rsya being: his spt'cial coyuisaiiee ; it is un- 
fortunately missiiig: at Besnagar now. All the abov<* pillar I'apitals he- 
Jongr to the 1st and 2nd centuries B.G. 

Two other sculptures of probably still earlier pi'riotl dist>uvetH*d at 
Besnagar, though not directly connected wnth the VyiiJuinada seem also 
to be associated wdth the same system. Tt will be neei'ssary liere to 
describe them fully and explain their natnre with the help of some tex- 
tual and monumental data of the post-ehristian periud. In t1if‘ course 
of his exploratory tomvs in Central India in the .seventies of the last cen- 
tury, Cunningham found among others two very interesting senljdnres at 
Besnagar, lying close to each other. The first Itus fmen describtsi by him 
as the ancient capital of a column, in the shape of *the fanums Kulpu 'dnmt 
or ‘‘fortunate tree” of the Bevaloka, which fulflled all onc’.s desires^ 
The upper part of the tree has a diameter of 313”, its lower part being 
2’2%”. The mass of trunks and pendent roots rise from n cylindrical 
neck of basket-work which has as its base the abacus of the cn'|>ital : the 
full height of the whole captial including its abacus is ncarlv It 

will be necessary to note Cunningham ’s description of the whole piece at 
some length, for the purpose of understanding its true eharaetcr. He 
observes that ‘in the Besnagar sculpture it is repj-esente<l as a banian tree 
with long pendent roots, from which untold -wealth ni the shape of square 
pieces of moneys is dropping in such quantities that all the vessels plai-ed 


1. A.S.R., Vol. X, P- Cunni'ngljam says, ‘The common yivo ttj«> nsim»! of 

tree of Wira’s ‘ksiresi itt the 

tree oi inctra s aeavon, and -was one of the products of the chiirnmg of the ocean,’ 

2. The^pjew^^ are not all squo,re, some are round whiic a few others ate ofekmg 
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below are fall and overflowing. Tlie upper part of tlie tree, wMeh. is 
nearly spherical in shape, is covered with the large leaves and small ber- 
ries of the Ficus Indica, and the stems and pendent roots are repi^esented. 
on a cylindrical neck, below which they divide into eight compartments. 
In these are placed alternately four vessels full of money and four skins 
full of wine( ?). These last may, perhaps, be intended for bags of money, 
as each is fastened with a band round the neck. The open vessels are all 
different. One is a large slrcU standing on its end: a second is a full- 
blown lotus flower; a third is a lota, or common water-vessel’ The 
conch-shell and the lotus flower exuding coins have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘nidliis’ of Kubera, 
viz., SankJia and Padma^. Coomaraswmy, however, did not take 
into account the number of objects coming down from the branches 
of the banyaii tree, — -which is eight, viz., four bags with their necks tied 
round by strings showing that they contain wealth, and four open vessels 
overflowing wuth treasure. It may .justifiably be suggested that here we 
have the earliest sculptural representation of the astanidMs of Sri-Lafemi- 
the consort par exeellenco of Vasudeva — ^Visnu and the goddess of pros- 
perity as well as of Kubera, the well-recognised god of wealth and abun- 
dance. The nstanidhis are enumerated in comparatively early texts like 
the Markandega-Purana (eh. 68, v. 5), in the following manner: — ‘Yatra, 
padmamahetpadma fatha makarakacchapau Mukundo nandakascaiva 
nil-all sankJio’sfomo nidhih Coomaraswamy in his Yaksas, Pt. II, enume- 
rates 9 treasures of Kubera, viz., Padma, Mahapadma, Sankha, Makara, 
Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila and Kharva which are nearly all water- 
symbols according to him. But the list of 9 nidJiis is generally to be found 
in comparatively late texts and even there it differs in d^erent texts. 
Coomaraswamy ’s list partially agrees with the one quoted in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma from TIar avail, the names of the last three being put in as 
Kuda. Nila and Varcca. Kunda may be a mistake for Nanda, and Yarcca 
or Kharva are evidently later additions; for the same lexicon quotes from 
Bharat — ‘ Marknndeyapurane tu varcca iti hitva asfaveva uktah. That 
the number of the nidhis or ti-easures was originally eight is fully proved 
by the mediaeval representations of Jambhala, Kubera ’s Buddhist coun- 
ter-part. These sometimes depict the god seated on a coueh_ beneath 
which is a row of eight treasure jars, on the upturned one of which exud- 
ing coins, the god’s right leg is placed. In the Besnagar sculpture, two 
of the nidhis, whose, character is easily recognisable, viz., Sankha and 
Padma are alone pi’cscnted in their original form with untold w^lth 
coming out from them, while the others are symbolised by means of bags 
and vessels full of wealth'^. 

The banyan (*a]>ital — it might not have represented the Kalpadruma 
at all — ^which is UvSually dated in the 3rd century B.C. (if not earlier), 
might have been placed, according to Coomaraswamy on the top of a 
column standing in front of a shrine of Ktibera-Vaisravana, whose special 
cognisance is a bag or a vase full of coins. But it might as well have 


3. Coomaraswaitiy, Yaksm, pt. XI, p. 72, pL I. 

4, It may incidentally be observed that in the Indian arithmetic at present, the namoR; 

of three of these nidAis denote intesfors of hnsre snms viz. Sankha, Padmia, 
and KKwrvva (the last from the second list) . 
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a shnnt' of Sri, th<^ {j,o(IdosK ol" rovlaTto vimsr assuriat ion \vi(!i the 
imiHUroH IK also vary intimato. lo fan, tin* same chaplrr uf thg 
.Uarkftndt’ijH-Purana. from which 1ho uaint's of t!..' ('iuiit irdlii^ have hern 
• <}Uotcd, lays down that Lahsttii is the prcsidiim' drily of Ptultimiivichia. 
whose rccopt ados, UK it wore, wore tlu' eifj:hi uidhis, {Pttd^nhii mnnn jia 

K’idijn Lak,s7nisk(sva.';ca (Irvala Tadadhantsca nidimiiah ,1. Markiui- 

deya. when aaked hy Krostuki ahoiit like Tjaturr of \hv Pad min i-vidytt, 
which is prodiictive of earthly enjoyment {Bhfxjajatjntdiha) and whioh 
Itas for its ba.ses the treasures (tafsmnarava rr iiihhauidn. answers, that, 
it is only attainable by good men due to diviiu' giau'e and Iheir own ser- 
vice to the mdJuis {t>ovatana‘m pnimdcna sadhusamsfrant na cai. Mar- 
kandeya expatiates upon the real nature of ea(di of tht>se nidhis and says 
iti the end, ‘Oh Twiee-horn one! this goddess Sri, the lotus maiden, pre- 
sides over all the.se treasures' Akarrvt'.'iamadhipat iir aa Srin sntl I'ijn 
p(tdmini). On the authority of this text, vra can jiistiilahly identify tli<‘ 
other sculptUT-e frorn Oesnagar, a ('olossal fcinah' statuo. t>’7" in height, 
which was fonnd very near to the above capital by (hinninnh.'iii! and winch 
was undoubtedly of the same age, as none other than tiri. hers<‘lf. who 
was enshrined in the locality. Tt has almost nnaninumsly Itccn described 
as a Taksini, though Cunningham, at the tim<' of its discovery, w'as in- 
clined to ideiitiry it tentatively as a portrait statue of Maya Devi’. TTis 
main ground for l;he above suggestion w’as that as d was profusely oriui- 
mented it could not be a religions figure. Dnt ibis id'utificatiim is hardlv 
acceptable at all ; the figure conld not represent liTaya Diwi and ntimennis 
are the images of gods and goddc.sses, which ar<> dec{U’a1e»l with vaihius 
types of ornaments in profusion. Doth the arms of the figmg' arc unfor- 
tunately gone; but tlie dressing and arrangenumi id t1u‘ hair, tlie drapery 
and ornaments showm on the body, the standing affitutii' {sampadaslliil 
naka pose) etc., are all vciw similar to the same of tlic u(Hhle.ss Wirima 
appearing on one of the Bharhut rail pillars. Cu uniughatu, thmigh he 
did not actually compare these two figures, was aware of *thc similarity 
of the costume of the Besnagar one to that of manv of the females in the 
Bharhut sculptures’. Sirima, however, though \wv hands do not atua-tr in 
the anjali pose, appears in the role of one paying h<»mage to the Buddha, 
while the Besnagar goddess seems to have hoen au ohjeci <d worship. The 
latter being fully in the found, her feet arc shown rrontally. imt sidiovav*: 
as in the^^case of the other figure. Both these rtgnr(*s emifurm 1e flu- 
early Indian concept about female be.auty. ehartuderised by a prominenf 
bust and protuberant hip indicative of motherhood and fecnndltv. Tliis 
is .known in comparatively late texts as Nyaprodhaparmandafa tnic. in 
wd-iich the breasts are firm and prominent, the buttocks .spacious aud the 
middle part comparatively narrows. Thi.s emphasi.s on product ivitv is 
quite apposite in the ease of the goddess Sri (Sirima) who is the presiditu' 
d^itY of Padnnmvidya which brings forth carthlv eniovmmd (hhm<' 
papadika). . ^ . 


I?® in this connection to the other type of the 

ooddess Sri which is known as Gaja-Laksmi, who Is shown mi some Basnrh 


5. to a .nknthinrm mtamhn m 

vtsalata. Madhye Jaxna bhaved ya m nyagrodhnjHtrhmmdnht ! t. 
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■seals in very close association with the pidhis of Knbera and his Yaksas. 
The seal of the Kumaramaiyadhikarana, some specimens of which were 
:fonnd by T. Bloch in course of his excavations at Basarh, shows Laksmi 
•Standing in the midst of a group of trees with two elephants pouring water 
■over her; two dwarfish attendaiits are shown by her side, holding objects 
like money bags. Another variety of such terracotta seals 9 specimens 
of which were unearthed at the same place, show Gaja-Laksmi with her 
left hand holding the stalk of a sixpetalled flower, the two dw^arfish 
•attendants pouring out small objects (treasure) from round pots. A third 
variety again, of which as many as twelve were found, depicts Gaja- 
Xiaksmi as above, attended by a dwarfish male kneeling on each side with 
a full treasui'e bag in front from which he throws down small round ob- 
jects which are coins. It may be noted that the shape of the bags is exactly 
■similar to that of the several bags, hanging from the so-called Kalpa- 
druma Capital of Besnagar, noticed aliove. Block identified these dwarfish 
attendants of the goddess as Kubera, but they might as well be the Yaksas 
whose lord he is (Taksapati, Guhyakapati) and who are the custodians 
■of wealth according to Indian tradition. Block remarked, JThe combi- 
nation of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known to me to occur any- 
where else in Indian art and my theory should, therefore, only be regarded 
as hypothetical’. But, as I have fully proved above that the combination 
■of Laksmi, the goddess of wealth and prosperity and Yaksas and their 
lord Kubera who are intimately associated with treasure (nidhi), is cer- 
tainly not inapropriate. In the ease of the Basarh seals, the idea is that 
the custodians of treasure dole out riches to those who are specially 
favoured by the goddess, or in other wmrds, who, due to their own meri- 
•torious actions and to the divine grace, are the enviable possessor of the 
Padmini Vidya. The association of the SankJia and PadmanidMs with 
Sri has been emphasised in a very characteristic manner by a sculpture of 
approximately 9th century A.D. hailing from Kaveripakkam in the North 
arcot district, Madras Presidtmcy. It has recentlj^' been noticed at some 
length by C. Sivaramamurti in the current issue c^f the Journal of the 
United Provinces Historical Society (Vol. XIV, 194^, part I, pp. 21-'2). 
The relief depicts the goddess Laksmi seated on Lotus, being bathed by 
two elephants (they are shown in a manner very similar to that in which 
they are depicted in the Mahabalipuram relief of Gaja-Laksmi) below the 
elephants are two lamps suggestive of auspiciousness; on either side of 
the lotus-seat are the Sankha and Padma nidhis indicated by 'a lotus and 
a chank oozing a curling roll of coins’ (cf. the coins extending from the 
same nidhis figured in the Besnagar capital). Another very curious 
ifeature in the Kaveripakkam sculpture is that the hands and legs of the 
goddess are curled up at the sides, ‘and without taking the face into ac- 
count, the mere contour lines are suggestive of the ancient Vaisnavite 
symbol of Srvatsa, the favourite mark of the chest of Visnu’, 


The above textual and monumental data, have been enough, I hope 
to prove my view that the so-called Basnagar Yaksini and kalp kalpadrum 
•capital are not d'hors than the goddess Sri and Capital of the votive 
■column (dhvaiat-siahioha) in front of her shrine. ^ Now it is well known 
that Sri-Laksmi enjoyed a very important position in the Pancaratra and 
■the authoritative Samhitas like the Ahiroudhnya and others emphasise on 
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the great part which was x^layed by the goddess in t he Pancaratra theory 
of creacion. The paT-ticular form oT Vaisnavism which was tunithy based 
on the earlier Pancaratra, and whicli was so ably expounded by llie South' 
-Indian Vaisnavite teachers like Yamnnacarya and Ratnaimja came to be 
universally described as Sri-Vaisnavis'in. In, fact, in the dt'velojH'd tlu^oiogy 
of the Pancaratrms she is the direct agent of creation she. tlnshe.s up by 
some. iiuloi>cndent resolve (kasmaccUsvalantrifat) , with an intijiiifdy small 
l^art of herself, in her dual aspect of Kruja (acting) and Hhitli (becoming), 
'rhe Kriyit-sakli is the Hudarsana ])of(ion ol* Laksmi, identitad with Visnnts 
“Will to-be” symimlised by the Sudarsana or discus, while tb.e, Pdiuiisakti 
is but a myriadth. part (Koii-nm.sa) of hers(df. Thus. tbisudeva-Visnu who 
awakens Sri by her command, and she herseir in her dual aspect of Kriya 
and P/ru/ii, t.y|)ify res])ectively the (lausa, efficietis. Causa ius( rumeulali.s 
and Causa Materialis of the world (Shnu'dei', Inlroduvliioi lo ihr Pmivn- 
raira pp. 20-31). It is not meant lu'rti, how'cver, that all the [ddlosonhieal 
speculations underlying the above tbeor.v of c.rca1ioi\ mnsf h;iv(' exi.sted 
when her image was being enshrined in a Pauearntra shrine :tj, Pesnagar. 
But her close association with the cull pi<ture of tlu‘ s.vstesii can In* pre- 
sumed to be as early as the Maurya-Rnnga period, if no!, earlier, and t.he 
discovery of her image as well as the other Pancaratra emblems at Bes- 
nagar fully prove that Besuagar was one of the enrliest seats of the- 
Pancarati’a cult. 


THE SANGAIM AGE 

By 

Mr, V. R. Ramachandm JHhshitar, M. A., 

Vniveraity of Madran, 

Much has been written and is being written on the Sangam Age of Ihn 
Tamil literature and in spite of tins pi-ofissiscd new light tfu'owu hv recent 
writers on the subject, still wo have not reached the final coucln.sioti. 'Tin’s 
is duo not because of any inherent difficulty in tackling the probhnu hut 
certainly because of olisession by certain writers to cling to tlieir views at 
any cost._ Feeble argwnents and uncritical statements are made to hutf ross 
their position but with no positive result,. I have examined thi.s uueHiion 
m extenso in my “Studies in Tamil Literature and Historv”, fim prinliu! 
in 19t>0 and reprinted in 1936, and T .shall re-examine the samt* luu'e. 

The tei-m Sangam is tlm Tamil form of the Samski-it expression Saugha. 
Sangha is any Irom oi asso(*ution ora. group of poople.s weilded to one put*sHil, 
We heai ol, the Buddhist and cTaina J^ang-has. These Flanghas ivei*e religious 
in character. But this Ims nothing to do with the Tamil Hangam. whose, 
purpose was_ entirely different. It is not again an adaptation of the 
Sanskrit variant Sanghata, intorpriited in Tamil as iokainilm or simp!.v 
tokm. Sanghata is a variety of poetical composition from the pert of a single 
autnor on a certain chosen tojiic. Therefore there is not even a remote 
connection between the Tamil Sangam ami the Sanskrit Sanghata. 
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The expression Sangam in Tamil literature stands for an academy of 
arts and letters started and i^atronised bj’’ all the three ero^vned kings of the 
Tamil land, Pandya, Cola and Cera, and especially the Pandyan. The. 
seat of this academy was always as known to tradition and history’-, in tlie" 
Pandyan capital, Old Madura, Korkai or Kavatapuram, and the modern 
Madura in the Madura District. This academy was an expert body of 
literary censors before wliom any book was to be submitted before publi- 
cation, whether the author be a prince or a peasmt. Unless th« new book 
won the approval of this august bodj' of censors, it could not be accepted as 
authoritative. This had an healtliy influence in that the trash could be 
eschewed, and only books of sterling merit were allowed, to be published 
for the benefit of the public. The academy was actuated by certain standards 
and conventions, and if the book did not come to that level, it was rejected. 
It is said that even that excellent treatise of Tiruvalluvar-the Kural-had to 
be submitted to the academy, and tradition avers that it was at first not 
countenanced by the members of the academy, but was subsequently 
accepted. This only shows how the Academy subjected such worlds even of 
value to critical examination. Again, tlie story goes that such a renuted 
work as the Tolkappiyam, got approved after a searching examination of 
the royal academy. If we attach any significance to the payiram or the pre- 
face to the Tolkappiyam, we arc told that the Pandyan king Nilandaru Tiru- 
vira Pandya appointed a certain Adangodu Brahman to criticise the Tolkap- 
pjyam, but Tolkappiyanar was a match even to the acute critic (See 
also Puram, 224, 11. 9.11 ) . These two instances are enough to point 
out the importance and value of the Tamil Sangam. It acted as a literary 
censor. It did not allow worthless books to see the light of the day. It 
was composed of tlie shining literary lights of the land and even princes of 
blood royal who had a literary Ijend of mind, found a place in that academy. 
It resembled to some extent the literary Parisads of north India presided 
over by such eminent persons like king Janaka of Mithila. The Academy 
was, then, in the nature of a modern University and the heart-centre of 
higher Icaiming in all Tamil India. Though it was located at the Pandyan 
capital, the contribution of the Cola monarchs and the Cera kings to its 
growth and development was sub.stantial and generous as can be seen from 
an informing line in Puiam, 58. 


Tamil Kelu KudarranJcol vende 

Once we accept the existence, growth and work of the Tamil Sangam, 
then the works a])provcd by this institution became known as the Sangam 
works. We shall presently examine what books will come under the cate- 
gory of the Sangam works. Why ai'e those alone called Sangam works? 
It is because they arc all written in what wc call the Sangattamil or the 
Sangam style of composition. It has its peculiar syntax, metre and 
grammar. It has its own etymology and interpretation. We usually speak 
of such composition as classics. 

There are still critics who do not seriously believe in the Tamil Sangam 
and its manifold activity. By itself the Sangam may he a foreign word but 
the institution, call it what you will, can be indigenous and native to the 
soil. If we dive deep into the literary tradition of the Tamils as embedded 
in their literature and in the valuaWe eowTOeptari^^ pf tbp 
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eonuncniatorR wo liavc mitnoroiis cvidcnees of the existoooo of an Aeadomy 
and its work. Already mention has boon madt^ <»l' {lie faet that 
'Tolkappiyanar, the eelohrnted prammarian iiad to present liis juji’annuar to 
the Academy a.nd ji'ot it.s imprimatur. This means that lluav was an 
Academy in the days of Tolkappiyanar, an<l it also means that the .\ead('my 
must have boon an old inst ilulion, and it was tlu' usual praidan* of authors 
to fJtet the willing assent of the Rangam for their publieatiou. Thus the 
Sangam was a imc-Tolkappiyam instiiiilion. 

What exactly was the starting point of the history of the Tamil Satigam, 
like the landing of Hengist a.nd ITorsa in England, we eaniiot didinilely say. 
But we are on a finn ground if we raano to the opoeh of the thinl Snugum. 
As we hare no information about the other Saugams wc* may eoiiveiiiently 
style the age of the extant classical wi>rks as the Sangam Ag<'. 

The lower limit of the Sangam ago cannot be latt'r than 4rMl ,\ J>. From 
the end of the fifth century A.T). a new oi-n oiaais in Tamil literature. 
The elasssical style takes leave of the Tamil writt'rs who ta.ke entirt'ly 
a new outlook on life. Religious impulses begin to |ilay and men begin 
to think more of the other w'orld and salvnliou. 'Tin* (‘omp«»s!l lou.s of 
this period are no moi’e exploits of hcro(*s and heroitn's and of lovers in 
distress and love. Devotional songs, Sai\'a and Vai.snnva v;<*re the 
order of theday. The word Satigain occurs for the first time in tlio 
Manimekalai in the sense of an academy. 

Later, Timmangai Alvar refers to Rangattamil and Rangnnmkattnmil 
as different from the current Ta.mil. Add(‘d to this the \''eivikut{i plate's 
place M^idukudumi, presumably a Pandyaii king of tin* Sang-aju .\gt*, Imfore 
the Kalabhra occupation which may be roughly [nd down as -lUd With 
the Kalabhra occupation of the Tamil land, there must have In'en a st*1-ha(*k 
in the literary activities of; the Tamils. And this must have he»‘n revived 
with the founding of a new dyna.sty by Kadunkon about fiOO A.D. The 
Pandyan Kingdom, })p. 22-3). Before 1 proceed with tin* snhjeet, I must 
mal<e clear that the Songam did not die, hut only the elassieal a ire eamc to 
an end. As an institution, tlui Rangam eont limed to put rtmlse literature 
and literary men, for wo hear Poyyimoli --Pnlavar of tin* SHh century A.T), 
getting the approval of the Sangam for his compo.sit ion. So when wm 
speak of the later date of the Sanga,Tn age, wi* mean only the last date of 
the classical period of Tamil literature. 


We shall now proceed to examine the Sangam works with a view to 
detennine exactly the age of the Sangam. Thotigh we have fragments of 
the Agattiyam grammar, the Agattiyam as sn<>h is entirely lost to us. And 
tradition avers that the Agattiyam was earli(>r than the Tolkapi>iyum. To 
investigate the date of any work we. must lx* guidcsl liy tlie tradition, the 
language, style and the contents of the work il.self. Tf we apply these 
t'Csts to the extant Tolkappiyam we arc certainly on a firm ground to 
a^ert that it is a work of the fourth century B. 0. The Agattiyam was 
already in existence when 'Tolkappiyanar wrote his illiistrioii.s book. And 
Ag^t^°^ that Tolkappiyanar was a disciple of Agattiyanar (Sanskrit- 
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There are several internal evidences to show the ancientness of Tolkap- 
ivim First of all the conception aird nature of urieeol which is said to 
Lnote isai, knripprr and panpu. The list of nriecol fnrnished by Tolkap- 
oivanar includin<v varlal, i^okal testifu-s to the fact that uriccol maybe 
the nominal or verbal root. In this respect the Tolkappiyam seems 
to -follow the Nirukta of h'aska a>>-- P- S. 8astri, History of Grammatical 
Theories in Tamil, PP- 199-203). So also the idaiyiyal and nriyiyal 
in the Solladikaram. Again ayatam according to the Tolkappiyam is 
neither a vowel nor a (pnsonant, suggesting poihaps a Imowledge ot 
Panini’s rules bv the author. Wliilc a ease may be made out for the m- 



antra and others to Tolkappi.v . ^ • i + i j 

-eem to copy each other in respect ot topical arrangements and use ot 

technical terms was Tioiutcd out by Dr. Burnell long ago to infer Tolkap- 
piyam ’s borrowing from Ival antra. Our chronological examination shows 
Tolkappiyam wastiie earlier, and Ivatantra posterior to it. 

‘Another si^mifh-ant point in this connection is the mention of Yuktis. 
The "earliest reference to Tantrayukti is in the Arthasastra of Kautalya. 
The yuktis mentioned in this cclclirated treatise are thirty-two and these 
mark a definite period in the history of the principles of exposition adopted 
in ancient treatises. Vats>-ayana, the author of the Nyaya Bhashya repels 
the Kautaliyan dictum under the head anumata (See Nyayadarsana, p. 70 
Chov/kliamha, series, Ar. Sast. p. 429 Mysore ed.). WhOe Caraka, woiild 
make the yuktis thirty-six, Tolkappiyanar sticks to thirty-two like the 
Kautaliva. I have given tlie, thirty-two principles as seen in the Kautaliya 
and Tolkappiyam (Povuladikaram) and their correspondences elsevdiere 
fJOTl 1930, pp. 85-89), and there is no point in repeating them here. 
Of the 32 vuktis, as many as 22 are word for word with the Kautaliyan 
definition. The rest ten arc duo to the genius of the grammarian who 
adopted those which suited his purpose and formulated others to fit in witn 
the plan of his work. From the cxaminatioi. ot the yuktis mentioned m 
literature belonging to diffei'ent periods, one has to conclude that Tolkap- 
piyanar was a ■^'■oungcr (a)ntemporaiT of Kautalya and flourished long 
fore Caraka. Judged again by this test Tolkappiyam must be ranked 
among very ancient treatises. 

There hae been recently some endeavor to “-Jg do™ 

astrology 

frith tic Greek term and shows Toltappiyanari^^^^^ 

Greek a-strology. This is no 

do with astrology or Greeks for the matter of tliat. 

The lingaistle and Jng "Tf 

aaso A.pieture of the diridoB 
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laiwl acHiording’ to the natural regions Kurinimnllai, ucydal aiul niarudam 
with iiuliealions oC difi'ercnt cultures in every such n*giunall flirse point to 
tile fact that the Tolkappiyam jirceedc^ in point of filin' to the extanf San- 
gara works, especially Purananurii and Ahaiiannru. 

Again in connection with invocation to the doily, 'rolknppiyanar nders 
to three deities as such, Kodinilai, Ivnndali and Vaili idml illcd rospertively 
with Siva and Murugan (Sutra oh, Jhirul). This is also roferred lo in 
Purapporul-venhainalai (Padan Patalam), an<l also ilakkanavihikknm 
(Purattinai, 19 sutra). This invocation is signifii'ant as if represents a 
state of primitive form of worship as against a. nuilf iplieily of go<!s and 
slu’ines which arc enumerated in the Tamil epic Silappa<likarain. The 
Tolkappiyam marks then an important stage in llie evolution of Tamil 
religion, and on this account claims an ancient <lnte. l‘>ut I his date eannot 
he as the orthodox tradition would put it in the second Saneani and long 
before the two Sanskrit epiCsS, the Kamayana and tin' Mahahharata. nor 
can it be as late as the eighth eentniy Ad)| as some of our modern savants 
would have it. I think it is safe to conclude 1ha,t it. is a work of the 4fh 
century B. C. based on an earlier work AgaHiyam which is [nnhaps a 
composition of the fifth century B. 0. And therefore it is a valid hypo- 
thesis that the upper limit of the Sangam Age-eall it, the third or whaf you 
will-should be fifth century B. C., and it would be iri'atimial lo bring it Inter. 

If one proceeds to examine the early literal tire of the Tamils, which 
goes by the name of the Sangam works, we find lliaf all i-arly Hferalure is 
poetry, and prose is still a thing of flic distant fuliire. 'i'liis irnt f ry is .some- 
thing realistic being the natural outburst of Tamil poets who were prim- 
arily children of the open air. There is no artifieiality about it. ‘What 
is striking is that their description siiows tlieir closeness to nature and their 
deep appreciation of their natural environment, hiieir <lescripf ii»n of the 
seasons in isolation to plants, ti-ees and crops to birds ami animal.s, and to 
men and women of the locality is something arresling ami vivid. 


“ The stork feeds from the tank and .slce]>s on the cornstalk. The far- 
mers, who reap the beautiful field's where tlie lily grows, drink 
from cups made of the lily leaves from whose opening bud the 
petals have dropped off and danee kiH'ping fiirn^ to I lie roaring 
waves of the clear sea. May I, eager for rewart! mif< return, 
after praising you, lord of these lands, empty handed and dis- 
appointed as do the birds that fly high in the sky anti tic.Htring tho 
jaekfruit, go so that the mountain eaves resoumi with the noise of 
their flight and find that the ti’ce has ceased to bear fruit. 

Puram, 209- 

^ In the Mullai region, ‘the darlmess of the midnight when, like the sky 
with stam, the musundi with folded leaves ha.s put forth its white flowers 
on the sides of the hills from whose tops drip.s the honey. The shepherd 
who gathers together the kids and earriOvS tho mat made of palm loavcSi 
wears the garland, from which water i$ dripping, made of the eool sweet 
smelling irallai flowers mixed with the November flowers on which bees are 
He utters a long-drawn cry to drive off the jackals : while is 



ing in liis 'hand a slender, burning brand. This sound and the sound of 
the long horn which is blown by the watchmen of the milletfield for driving 
away the large herd of small-eyed pigs, are characteristic of the dry land 
of the forest tract” (Agam, 94). 

The ancient Tamils looked about themselves for healthier body and 
spirit and enjoyed their life. They were shrewd observers of nature. The 
main themes described in the very early poetry now extant consist of two 
things, love and war. They wore a “ warlike and heroic people while they 
were quite alive to the x^ursuits oC peace. The various love themes accom- 
panied by meat eating and liquor and drinking and consequently merry- 
making prove that they enjoyed peace as much as they loved war. It 
is also evident that the martiol spirit was not exclusively the monopoly 
of men but it extended to the women of the land. If a Tamil mother 
heard that her son had retreated fromthe field of battle she fle-w into a 
towering rage and was prepared to cut off her breasts that fed that 
wretched coward. But her heart was filled with indescribable joy if she 
would hear that her son fell dead heroically fighting in the field (Puram, 
2781.)’ 

Add to this, the fewness of the infiuencGS of Aryan culture. Though 
we find traces of the Aryan legends and beliefs, they are not jet pro- 
nounced. Though the Vedic Brahman is enobled and respected, and 
though there are here and there references to Vedic sacrifices, still they 
are so little that one cannot say that it is the normal life of the people. 
Primitive inodes of worship continue to prevail though Siva and Rama 
find mention in a few anthologies. Neither do we see astronomical and 
astrologii'.al notions widely prevalent. The old superstitions of the 
country are found in plenty and there are invocations of protection from 
the devils in which they had full belief. 

If we tm*n to the images of the Narrinai and Kuruntogai, all Sangam 
works, we meet with the same state of affairs. Examining as we do these 
four anthologies, we arc astonished to see that a good number of the poems 
in the Narrinai and Kuruntogai are very old, perhaps older than those 
in the Puram, Comparing the Ahananuru with the Purananuru, one 
clearly sees that most of the poems in the Ahananuru which entirely deal 
with the subject of love are older than those in the Puram which deals 
with eulogies of kings, especially their exploits in war. The fact is that 
in these anthologies are included poems of poets who flourished in different 
centuries but all of whom belonged to the^ common Sangam Age. That 
is why we see some slight differences both in style and ideas among the 
poems of the Puram or Aham collection. 

An important milestone is reached when we come to the epoch of 
Turuvalluvar. Like so many poets of his day, the date of the author or 
his life are not known to us. Various legends have grown around this 
notable figure and one claims him to be a weaver in Mylapore, The 
latest writer who has examined this question, the learned Eao Sahib M. Rag* 
hava Aiyangar (Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume re- 
gards him as a Vallabha or a ministerial otficer of a certain king. This agrees 
with the tradition of Elela as we shall see soon. ^ One thing is certain from 
hi« writings> viz. he was well v.ersed in Sanskrit lore and considering the 
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conditions which would have prevailed dunuuf^- liis aa'c. he shoul<i have 
been probably a dvija. Whatever this bo, Ihe sbn'v irui's tliaf he had to 
^ get the impinmatur 0.1 the Sangain. On submitting his iimuuiial work, 

* the Sangani dictators refused recognition. i>ut our .lutliur hohiiy placed 
the manuscript on the floating rart-Sangapi»alakai. The re.suit was that 
the poets drowned and the inanusci’i})! aloiu' remained on. \Vond<‘rst ruck 
the drowned critics began to l)est()W' their launds oi pi'nise cm \ alluvar and 
these laudatory staimas become the Tiruvalluvanudai. Sume of tlu» 
eminent Sangam ])oots like Kapilar ami Idaiickadar hav<‘ iie!aude<l the 
work. This w'ork alone is proof posili\'(‘ of tin* love aii<l respect with 
which the Sangam tigt^ treated Valluvar. In its <'hronoligi<'al setting, the 
Tirukknral occupies a place between the nld ,‘kangam worles like the 
anthologies Oif the Puraiu and Aluun, am! later Sangam works like the 
twin epics, the Maninn.'kalai and Silapprolikaram. 'I’he eharaeti'r of the 
poem and the theme of simple virtiu's im-uh-ated have a universal appeal 
and the intense value of a classi('.. Its eompndnmsivu'iiess ami univer- 
sality have made. the .iollowors of all se<ds and ('ults to ehdin him as one 
of their own. JMost of the eoui)lets dofmilcly mark him mit as a llimlu 
of the orthodox typo. As .11. A. l^opley rightly points oiil that iu his 
treatment of the subjects, aram and porul the potd. follows the .gimerul Hues 
of Aryan ethics (p. 22 Tho Sacred Kural). 


The Kural which consists of .1.330 Kuralvmihas or terse* eoupleds, 
bearing the sntra style of Sanskritists, oeisy to me'iiiorise' ami epiede', 
Tiruvalluvar iuaugm*ated this style in the history of 1'amii b'ttiTs. I'lie' 
author should have lived either when the^ suira slyle* of composition came' 
to be in vogue en* just after it. For it is natural that he shmihl have* lit'e'n 
profoundly influenced hy it as is evidemt from his immortal work. His 
writings do not betray any .sign of the sectarian spirit that emte're'd the 
Tamil Armament from the 5th century onwarels. He- ehtes mat re'fcn* to 
the Pallavas nor has ei)igTaphy any ivfe‘re‘ne*e‘ to him. He was alre'udy 
popular with the .famous authoi-s of the e'ptes Sihipinulikaram and 
Manimekalai, who actually quote him. Hedh tluvse* epti-s have bevn 
assigned on unassaiUrhlc grounds to the sen-omi century 'Phe! intlucnce 

of the Kural has been felt 'oy others, besides Hu* authors (»f the twin e*pies. 


The quotations from the Kural in the et)ics a»nl Puram bailatlK simw 
what an acknowledged authoiuty Tiruvalluvar was in the iniiidle of the 
second century A.D. For an author to attain sueh celebrity and emitu'tiee, 
at least two centuries and more should elapse, and therefore I am inclined 
to put Tiruvalluvar in the fii’st centiiry B.F.; T put thi.s down in my fli«t 
edition ot Studies in Tmnil Liicrature and History (1930), ami I see no 
reason to alter it since no tangible proof has been put forward to leinl to 
its alteration. While this is the position of the literature of po.st- 
Tiruvalluvar epoch, there is the bght-shed by the literature prior to 
Valluvar. Normally speaking two ( c three centuries should have elapsed 
after the Tolakappiyam to get the rich and varied culture of which tlie 
Tirukkural is the prototype. The geography and history of the Tamil 
land as envisaged by the Tolkappiyam-four regions and types of cultures 
peculiar to each pi them, aaid the large place given to themes of war and 
love and the little or no place to religion and ethics have ail disappeared 
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by the time of Tirtivalltivar. In his writings there is a considerable pro- 
o-ress in the march of cnltnre. Morals and ethics, healthy conventions 
of society have come to stay and the whole outlook onlife and things in . 
o-eueral has transformed. That is why at least three centuries should have * 
elapsed to bring about this transformation. 

Add to this the factor of style, metre and language. Light also 
comes from an unexpected quarter. It is the independent testimony 
of the Ceylon chronicles, especially the Mahavamsa. Here it is 
chronicled that one Alara (corrupt form of Tamil Elela) a noble of 
the Cola kingdom invaded Ceylon and by vanquishing Asala, became 
its king. It is said tl\at lie reigned for 44 years from 145 to 101 
B. C. (Geiger, od. Intro, p. 37). If we believe by a stretch of imagi- 
nation that this Alara or Elela was a disciple and contemporary^ of 
Valluvar, then there is the cei-lain clue that Valluvar flourished in the latter 
half of the second century' B C. Apart from these doubtful Ceylon 
traditions, wc cannot e.scai>e. the fact that most of the poets who panegyrised 
Valluvar as seen in extant Tiruvalluvamalai were poets who flourished 
in the century pi'eecding and succeeding the Christian era. Most of them 
like Manrulana.r and Dainodarnar arc ancient authors and reputed Sangam 
poets. The wondcirful corresiiondcnce hotwcon the rules of the Arthasastra 
of Kautah'a and Valluvar shows the latter indebtedness to political theories 
and slatocraft. A dispassionate study of those evidences betrays the fact 
that Valluvar must, have nourished in the first century B. C. or a little ear- 
lier, and certainly not after the first century B.C. 

The next landmark is 1 ‘eached when we come to the epoch of the twin 
epics. Notwithstanding positive historical facts, there are still doubts enter- 
tained at certain quartan's jis to the place of these epics in the Sangam works. 
Taking the Silapiuadikararn it is an ('xcollcnt piece of Tamil poetry. It is 
a representative of tin- (sniy dramatic compositions. Ahavarpa or blank 
verse is the metrical form fre(|U('ntly used. Tradition is unanimous that Para- 
nar, Kapilar and Rittalai t^aitanar were members of the Sangam. There 
is enough evidence to show that. Sittalai Sattanar was a contemporary of 
Tlango Adigal Tic was his friend and companion. Having heard of the 
composition of Tlango, he enthusiastically wrote his Manimekalai If style 
is the test , it points out that t he time hetwoen this style and that of the Puram 
and Aham anthologies should have heen at least throe centuries. Certainly 
if the early pieces of Ahatn and Puram go to the third century B. C. it is 
but natural that the epics should be assigned to the second century A._ D. 
Otherwise we have to dismiss Sattanai'-Ilango contemporaneity as a fiction, 
I do not think that any Tamil scholar of repute would view this in that light. 

Apart from the, (‘legant and terse style which is the oimate and polished 
style of the later Slati.gam period, wt*. have other reliable da,ta to fix the date 
once for a, 11. First, the al)solut.o silence of the mention of the Pallavas of 
Kanei. Kanci largtjly figures in both the epics. Kings of the days in all 
Tamil countries art' ment icmed. But no mention is made of the Pallavas. 
On the other hand in the works of the Kaiva and V'aishnava Samayacharyas 
of the 6th to 9th century there is ample testimony to the Pallava rule and 
their kings. The earliest of the Pallavas could be dated from A. D. 200 
on the strength of the inscriptional evidence. Inference is irresistible 
that the epic should' have been composed before 200 A, H, 
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Not only this epic docs not refer to the Pallnvas, bnl it refers to the 
Tirayar who premlcd the Paliavas at Ivair'i and wlatse (‘liiet was Ham 
Tiraiyan, vouchsafed to ns also by UrulHi’an Kannunar. aulhor of the 
Pernmpanarrui)padai. One certain test of Iho date of the San yam works 
is that these works arc not aware of the Pallava dynasty, a .south Tnclian 
(iynjisty that began its sway from A.D. 200. IMosl of these nor.ks should 
rhcrefoi’e be Itefore 200 A. D. 

A second fact from the bistoidan’s standpoint is tla* evidence of the 
Mahavamsii wliicb clinches the argument tliitl { hijttbiiliu w.as ] present :>t the 
fe.stivities Ixold in honour of Patti uik-ka.<hvvul by (‘eran Sengntluvitn. \Yc 
arc often told why it could not bo the other ( Jtijjtb.ahn who eaine hittn*. It 
could be; but in the fifth century there was no Seugnltuvtin to ctdtdn-itte the 
victory whicli ho legitimately earned hy his pro\v(‘SS in North India. 
Renguttuvan flourished in the .second ecntuiy if ht' were a brother oi Ilangu, 
Por llango was- a. contemporary of Rcttalai Rattanar. Tlu* h-Uftn* was n 
contemporary, to repeat, of Paranar and Kapilar. AVe tunsl thendore 
invent a Senguttuvan for the later da.t<s This is surely puffing the cart 
before the horse. The fact was that (lajabahu was so niueh itnnres.sed with 
the now cult that he took it home to Coylnn and s])i’e;id it through the length 
of the land. Some view that the entire .story is a. romance and not history. 
Tf it were unhistorical, how are we to explain the widespi'e.ud cult of the 
Pattini not only in Ceylon but in all Routh India. .\ ronniTme ivonid not 
have developed into a cult even in the most supers! it ous of count rie.s. 

A third point that is often overlook'sl is the authentic version of the 
Padirruppattu. It canot he for a moment rcgard<'d as a work not within 
the sacred precincts of the Rangam. Padii-ruppatlu dclinitely ris-ords that 
Senguttuvan was a son and successor of Tmavuvaraniban. If -dves the 
duration of their rule 50 and 59 respectively. The account in llu* Padirriip- 
pattu is clear and quite helpful. Even here* some went to the hmgih of 
saying that the details found in the colophons could not be faloni on tluip 
face value, for they were widtten long after the composit ion of tin* iknbrnip- 
pattu. As against this, it may be said that 1ber'(i is i!o cvithmcc to show 
that the colophons were written subsequent to tin* t<'x!s. atul also 1<i .show 
that they are untrustworthy. If we examine the chronology of tin* Rangam 
kings, we are made to feel that the coloph.ws are in tlunr projicr ,s«‘tting, and 
are part of the old text itself. In the Ihulirruppattu Paranar sings in 
glory of the Cera Senguttuvan, especially of bis notabh* nch5('vemt'nt.s. 
His other name is Velkolukuttuvan. Paranar has not incotioncf] his nor- 
thern expedition and therefore an attempt i.s made that Yedkclukuttuvan 
was different from Renguttuvan. One n.sks ahont the identity of achieve- 
ments which are as many as five attr!hute<l to Rangutt.tivnn. It is easy to 
conjecture why Paranar had not mentioned this achievemtmt of his hero. 
As an elder contemporary, Paranar might have, been d(‘ad 'when Renguttu- 
van undertook the expedition in the evening of hi.s life as cmthl be gathered 
from Madalan’s speech. He told the king “You had all your II engaged 
in the sacrifice of battle: but it is time you take to religious .sacrifice, flie 
Yedie yajna”. So by the time Senguttuvan came out of his expetlition, 
poor Paranar was no more to ehroniele that event. It i.s no use, therefore 
to create further confusion when there is sufficient evidence to put the early 
royal houses of the Tamils in proper chronological order, 
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Lastly, tibbe political conditions of the time should be taken into aeconnt. 
If Sengnttnvan’s expedition to the north was a historical fact, could we 
imagine even the remote possibility in the fifth century A.D., knowing the 
history of the period in North India as we do. Where were the Nurnivai* 
Fannar or the Satakarnis in the fifth century to aid the Tamil monarch 
Senguttuvan in crossing tlic Gaiigcs? The invasion was undertaken at a 
period when the Andiii as wore an imperial power holding their own from 
tiie imperial Magadha throTic. Surely tl^is was long before the Guptas came 
into power and earned their sword througliout the length and breadth of 
India. So Senguttiiva-ii inust liavc llouri.shcd, in Pie-Gupia period and when 
ilie Andhras were in power in. Nortii liudia.^ It was an age of warring tribes 
and kingdoms, and tlic impcTaa.l unity achieved by the hlaurya was a tiling 
of the past and that of the Guptas a thing of tlie future. If these conside- 
rations have any value at aJl, tluiso domonstrate unmistakably that the 
SiJappadikaram should iio fixed to the second half of the second century 
A.D., and the l^ranimckalai being dov<'i, ailed to it should find a place in this 
period. It is reasonable to assume that all the x>hilosophieal systems were 
in vogue before this age and the Maniroekalai lias therefore its place in the 
Sangam works. 

Though the hojd(;y of (he Sangam age was during the epoch of the 
epics, still a dceliuc set in. This ]avriod could bo spread over three centuries 
again when other Sangjun works and esiM'ciully several works coming under 
tl:e category of Padincnkilkanakkn ^^'ova composed. For in most of them 
we still sec the old hand oi‘ the Pangiun poet. But with the commencement 
of the sixth eeutur.v, wc are in an entirely new ora in the world of Tamil 
letters. The outloole on life underwent complete tiunsformation. Religion 
and philosophy became the main tlmnu's and to bring them to the door of 
the masses a now st yle of e.omjwHitiorv was used and that with success. 


SOME ASPEGTS OF WAR AND PEACE CONDITIONS IN 
ANCIENT TAMITi COUNTRY. 

{Nummary 

By 

Mr. B. S. B.-vntiianam, M.A. 

A chronicle pertaining to tlnv or*tanisatian in regard to the defence of 
the realm and 01.(1 aspe<d. of ('om^iarative .stages of war and peace conditions 
of the people thereo.f, wail form an inb'gral part of the history of that coun- 
try. That war has been a factor which attended and affected the fortunes 
of a people throughout the long-<{rawn drama o.f liuman evolution is a matter 
of truism in history. Even. t.oda.v wheti mankind has evolved to a stage of 
finer sense of intornat.ionaliKni, wairs iiavc come to bo fought, and at the mo- 
ment itself there is a war going on that bx'oke out wcllnigh within a quarter 
of a century after the last. Great "War. At such a time it will hardly be 
necessary to labour the point that the defence of a coontry is of utmost con- 
cern. And a study of our imeient country in respect of its defence orgaxm 
Ration, its attitude towards war and tlho situation of the land during both 
war and peace times, should afford instructive lessons which a true readi^ 
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of history ought to pi'ovide. A study of tliis aspect oT our history is most 
useful and necessaiy as contributing not only to fill up an imiKuiant por- 
ti<ni of our aruncnl. hislory but also as enabling iLS to ('onsli’ticl our future 
Ifistory with t.b,c bacivground of the ancient, record of achievtuinail,. 

'The ancient Ta.niil country was rultHl by the kings, flu' i'liera, 

tin; ('liola. a.nd the L’andya. kings, besides several other petty eheiffaius five 
of wliom were pj‘o!niru;nily incntioiuHl, A rev('.aling .’K^cointl. of tlie defence 
organisations of l.liese kings and chiciftaiiis, their land and naval fore.es, the 
love of war embedded in lofty patriotism and not. in slndlow beastly {deasnre, 
the }ii.gh s(‘ns<‘ «d' tln^ soldiery, the dazzling brilliance of their (diiid’s, tlicir 
.siit)renu^ <‘ 0 urage a.nd re.ckless bravery in liudr service of tiii-ir ntoiher coun- 
try, could be had in the classics of the Sa.nghain Age, primarily in Purnna,- 
nootai, Ikiripdal and Pa.tlurrupathu. TIuti'. is a. u'caltii of dfscripl ion in 
regard to Ibeir e(;aipm('nl. and method, tlie (nuidifion.s atul canons umler 
which they e^naaiMl on war. In the. cuiisl riu't.ion of flit' history of the Tamil 
country of those times this would afford a vi I a.i, portion and ‘diouid tnake 
a revealing st inly of India t rying to emerge forth in a ri’fuigtuif manner. 


The did'mice of tlie country was organisisl in the traditional maimer 
with the basic land force, conta.ining the four fli\ isions the chariot, the 
elephant corp, the cava.by and thje infantry. '"I’he! chariots like the modern 
tanks formed an inti'gral jiart. of military cijuipmmd. 'riic e!e[>iianl eorp 
formed a valued unit of those kings esp(‘eialiy in attacking fort -wails and 
opposin.g army with their tusks. On (chariots ami (‘Icphaufs wgivml gaily 
tile flags of tlio respective mlcvs. The <'avalry was the next unit and vivid 
dcscriptiptis of swift charges charging the enemy cou]<i he hail in I la* ac- 
counts given. The inranfiy was armed with hows ami arrow, s, swords and 
spears. Tliere is also rel'erenc'e to na.val force. 

In the defence equipment, could bo mentioned tlu* forts, and its points 
called Sootil. AroufiU tlie fort ran deep moats prottvling it.. The outer 
defence consisted of the woods consisting of tn‘(‘s known as Kavalmarm, ami 
held .sa.ered as guardian trees. Tlie food arrangements in military eaiup 
wei'e made in an elaborate manner. 


The method of recruitment to and operatioii.s of war ,'ire rnteresf tug. 
The I'cicruitment was made in a particular order and chance givmi to rnen- 
hers in a particular manner, laich warrior awaiting his (•hams* of ri'cruit- 
mcnl. I he rallying sound was rai.sed h.v war dx'urns, while flnu’e wits also 
the practice of the kings summoning the aid of proved warriors, 'riiere was 
hand-to hand figliting besides fighting by the units mentioned abou*. 


Tliere weriv some pcculiai* jiracljees in regard to warfare in !hos<‘ times, 
b irst, there was l.he custom of tlie King seeing the l^imam tree as an mispi- 
eious sign. I heu the king a<loriie<i (he tlow'er or the plant which the mn* 
mem ol. his dynasty, and he likewise ahorned his warriors w’ith tlu* {lowers, 
riien he would go to take his ba.th on 1 he eve of sta rt ing for lint t le, I’he vic- 
torious king would eajd.nro the %var dnurts of the enemy, effnci* tlie seal of 
the enemy oTi his tort and sta.mp his own. There i.s also reference to des- 
truction of en.emi- iorts and ])Ioughing tlie ari'a with ploughs yokmi to asses 
■wiih seeds like kolln and varagu. Siege of forts i.s also numlioiuHi as in 
tie ease ot seige of fort at Karur mentioned in the works. Honour, the 

fcmgs CO vetted, and the wars according to accounts, were either in rh* fence 
or to avenge former attack. 
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Glowing accounts of Pandya King, Nedunchelian, and Pandy- 
an Nanmaran, of Cliola king Nalakilli and Karikal Peruvalathan, and 
Ckera King Killivala-\ an could be had in the works, specifying their martial^ 
prowess and military greatness. Besides these ruler’s accounts of chief-’ 
iains like Adiman Ncdumancanehi, Malayaman Tirumudikari, Aie, Nanohil 
Valluvan, Enathi Tirukallai, Pandyan Keeran Sathan, and NalaikkUavavau 
Kagan show the groat military prowess manifesting in those times. Apart 
from individual chiefs, the martial elans like Maravars and Mazha\'ars dis- 
played superb heroism and lofty patriotism contributing to the greatness 
oT the country in defence organisation and in war. It was not the king nor 
the chief or the martial elan who was made of heroic mould. The common 
soldiery was equally fired with that courageous enthnsiam, spirited bravery, 
and animated patriotism. Mothers, wives and daughters evinced that 
spirit and rejoiced over the part played by their sons, husbands and bro- 
thel's in war and resented eowai'dly emotions. While there were incessant 
ware, the war instinct and military order was tempered by sense of justice, 
fairplay and righteonsness, as exempting civil population and live stock, 
and refraining from pursuing a fleeing army. The principle underlying 
the attitude ot: king and his subjects during both war and peace times was 
that the king was the very life of the country and that he, not paddy or 
water that sustained the subject. 

Iti peace time, it was one of lavish generosity, recognition of and re- 
ward for learning, honouring the poets, and sweet life of romance and har- 
mony in groves and gardens, river banks and homes. 


A BUDDHA IMAGE INSCRIPTION PROM MATHURA. 


Summary 

By 

klR. M. M. NAG.VB, M.A., Muttra. 


The following inscription, the discovery of whieh is being announced 
hei'c for the first time, is incised on the base of a stone mage of BtrddJm re- 
cently ac<iuircd from Palikhra, one of the famous ancient sites of Mathnrm 
The image is now preserved in the Archaeological Museum at Mathura and 
bears the register No. 2007. 


The inscription is neatly engraved and runs to five lines hut uuforta- 
nately a major portion of the record from the left is lost, the semptu^ be- 
in<>’ broken off. Tho extant portions of lines 4 and 5 are also much oblite- 
rated and present great difficulty both in preparing nice estampag^ and m 
giving their full reading. Still the historical facts for which ■ e p S P 
is valnble, can be gleaned easily. The Paleography of the inscription shows 
Kushana forms tluoughont and has the same features m other 

contemporary records of Imperial Knshapa kings from M ■ 
language of the record is the usual mixed dialect of Kushana doc , 

Sanskrit elements tending to preponderate. 

The object of the inscription is to record the 
of Buddha in the year 67, in the 2nd month of ratny se<^n, 
of {Maharaja Rajatiraja Beuapu), tra Vamdeva, for tho acceptance <?f the 
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toncliors of tlie ’Malidnamaliihit !Spf“1. The imporhtnrf of 1ht> in,sf‘ri]>1ion lies 
in the Tnef tha1 it rnniishes a nc'w dale, ivow thf aarliosl kianvn, for lho n%ii 
ydsvdcva f.e. the yettr (17. Mo far 1ho earlit'sf tlnio kiauvn for the roign 
of this kill*? was SVna. Yd" A.l>. ir»2 atid in ilio clK’onnlu'iA- of tho Knsliana 
k!nQ:M he was assijiim'd a roi^ii of 2o years, i.e. nplo Sion. its I7t! A. I). The 
cpip;rnt)h under n'vic-w now shows tlial M<tluir<i}it rasfo/* va Iind a reiii^ii ex- 
tendiufC over at least st'ven more y(‘ars ami i)euiinrin": from Smt). n7 ■■r-t 145 
A.l). It is further iin[)ortant as it reduces bij 7 ifciirs liie hith(>rto existing 
loiiR gap of 14 years between th<‘ rolsgus of Ifneishhn ami V’'a.s'!n'fri’« the last 
known date of Uumsuka being GO i.e. A.I>. lOM. 

TicivT. 

L. 1 m ^ T7r TTr?TlB:(rr [g] 

L. 2 # ^r#TT 5Tfq^ ff (%■) 

Lr. 3 R- 3iT=T{^d Tt^TFrtqTTJt 

Lf. 4-5 too ohlitoratod to i>rc\sen1 any conner-ted t'eadinig. 


ON THE ORIOIN OF THE SAKA KAliA 
Siinimarif 
By 

AIr. K. BAKnARA.TAM, liladrns. 

The subject matter of this ])a.t)er is that th<‘ Ib'al Sakit knla had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the Malivahana, Saka of 7S A J). but began in 
o23|22^ Avitli tlic Vicoroy ol llu' N(uih*’\v«*Kf?.’rn TiuIie 

(appointed by the Persian Emperors of the Glh (HUiUirv before Christ), that 
is, the Dynasty of I\lahakshctra.pns. 


NOTES ON THE PRE-KAT>A]\rBA IHSTORY OP GOA. 

By 

Professor Georoe M. BToraicr, 

St. XaAd&r’s College, Bombay, 


Goa IS perhaps the only country iii poninsulaT* India to wduch the words 
^ Vincent Smith-uttered fifty years ago that, the ]mbtieal hislory of the 
Deccan begins only m the middle of tin' Gth century may Htill be held to 

is true ev^^n of tlu^ foilowioiy t\uj for 

till we come to the lyadarnba period, fbe sources arc* so scnntv ttiat the re- 
literally to scrape up watesver material he can find, and pain- 
narrative. Not that, there is real doartii of Historical 
title +n 1‘ogard to the Southern Silalmra sy.stem under which 
Wnl ™ by actual possos.sion of properly executed 

that a I’y^enshable material (copper plates) it seems certain 

of eou4Sd ^ household.s will yield a rich harvest 
PP p te records. It is all to the good that these ti’easures are guarded 
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by tbeir owners with a jealousy appropriate of the Kohinoor. Nevertheless, 
if besides the ritual use now made of them on ceremonial occasions, histo- 
rians and epigraphists were also allowed access to them, this dark period in 
our historw will be illumined before long. 

The first recorded iuslanee of dynastic rule in Goa is foxmd in the 
recently discovered Siroda plates of Devaraja of the Glomins family. "We 
owe tins find to the enterprivse of Kao Bahaclur Ki ishnamaeharlu, the Epi- 
o-ranhist to the IMadras GovernmeiU, who lias tluns laid the people of Goa 
under a deep debt of gLatitude. This is a very imxiortant record not only 
for the political history of tlic count, ly, but also for the social and economic 
histoiy, and the history of political institutions. It is therefore all the 
more to be regretted that for want ot facilities a lietter reproduction of these 
plates was not possible. 

Although till* record is not dated, there is little doubt that Devaraja’s 
reigii is to be ascribed to the prc-lMayurasarmma period. It may thus be 
assigned either to tlic close of the third or to the beginning- of the 
fourth century A.D. His capital, it is clear from the records, was 
Chandra pura, ' the modern Ciiandor iji fSalsotte. This city is described 
here as iirospcrous, a cii-cinnstancc from which it may he concluded that it 
was then, as it as in latter times, a ricli em|)oriuni of trade on the West 
Coast. We liuN'c identified it Avith Sitidabur of the Ai-ab geograifiiers. It 
has been supposed before the di.scovery of this record that this city OAved its 
origin to the Chlukyas, ha ving Inaai foumied in the Tlh century by Ohandra- 
ditya, a sou of Puli.kesi II. Now that t,ho nn1i<Luity of this place is carried 
backwards by at least Ihi-ee ('entiu-ies, 1h<'. Siroda plates maybe said to settle 
once for all the controversy iliat aros(^ on this point. 

Prom a social and i'eli.gious 'point of view the plates contain clear indi- 
cations that the caste syslAsn had struck deep roots into the soil. But it 
had not yet acquired the rigidity associated Avith it in the post Hindu period. 
The country was ruled by a Kshatraya dynasty and administered by lEc 
Kshatriya officers. The Bj-ahraanas oceupiotl an honoured place in society. 
They chiefly depended upon the state bounty for their support, and presimi- 
ably also on the charity of the individual citizens. The belief preArailed 
that religious merit atfcrued i.o the <Ionor of gifts to the Brahminas. It is 
interesting that the slate subsidy took the form of an assignment on the pub- 
lic revenue, and not cis usual, a grant of land. In the case under re- 
ference, it was land i-ent in addition to im])ort a,nd export duties collected 
at the village. Thus assured of leisure, this prerequisite of scholastic at- 
tainments, these Brahmanos, a,s a recent wi-iter has deduced from their 
cognomen swami, may have tnade some contri])ution to the cultural life 
cf the Kingdom. 

For efficiency in administratioti the eoun-tr'y was divided into separate 
ad-ministrativo units, at the head of each of Avhich there vA’-as a hhogihamatya. 
Local government was cui’ricd on by officers like the hhogihas, Ayuhtas and 
Stkamyas. As the word Ayukta would show, some at least of these were 
elected by the local inhibil a-nts, probably in their village communities.^ At 
The centre, the King was a.ssistcd by a Mantnpnrishad or an Executive Coun- 
cil, with the chief nvinxster oi* Sarvatantradhilcrita at its head. As the im- 
joort of this title signifies the existence of a plurality of departments, it may 
be presumed that each of these was in charge of a minister. The recpi^ 
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also Kpeaks of a Rifhasyadhikrita or pviviil.o som-lary. Oin* of his duties 
sundy was tho drafting of title deeds, but it is also p<»ssihlt> that he was o- 
, misted with div>lomatie eorvespoiidence. 


It is signifieaut that as iu the ease of the other iitserijii ions of antiquity 
nml iu contrast to the mscriptioxis iu the Karnaiak ttf a lat<‘i’ period, there 
is uo meutiou made iu these plates of the iniinigiaf ioti of the Kiinkani Brali- 
tnanas eitlun* from. Kashmir or from Tirliut. blsewhero we have shewn 
that the myth of the northeim descent of tlu' Kaiiari'se Ilralnnanas was pro- 
pagated iu the 11th and the 12th centuri(>s. 'fhe teinJeney itself is not 
tiifficult of explaua.tK)n. Just as tlic tt^otilh Indian Kshtriya royal families 
of this period vied with one, another in pi’ovuling tlunnsehe.s with Pnranie 
genealogies, doubi.iess due to the prestigi^ that wouhl aeenn* li> iheni frmn 
the .Pnranie heroes, so the Brahma lias must have deemed it an honour to 
connect themselves with some famous Brahniauic eentre in Xortiiern India. 
It was not, however, until the 17th century that the Siietn i.s fhoitglil of 
adducing this claim. For when Barros and Fouto wrote eoneerning the 
origin of the people of (!oa, the.se painstaking Porlngsn‘,se ehroniiders knew 
nothing of the legend, and in conseqiuniee recoiaied the tradition then cur- 
rent in the country. Those writer's aver that tin' first eohmi.si.s of tloa were 
a poor people from the Karnatak wlio in remote anli(iuity, effi'eted a lodge- 
ment in the lands of the Konka.n. .In eonrse of liine.s, with the progri'ss ia 
agriculture and ti'ade, the country attract (‘d tin' afteiition of a powerful 
prince from across the Ghauts, Having imposi'ti ins yoke on thes«* peace- 
ful people, ho acquired their land by purchase, and leased it hack to them 
in i>orpetuity. They were only required to pay a tixf'd ri'nt. and in order 
to facilitate collection, the country was divided into viilngt's and the villages 
into households, the headman of each village (Nt'iijnihares) undertaking to 
compound those taxes by a lump sum into the royal exchequer. The des- 
cendants of these households are those wdio styh; Ihcmstdvcs ‘ganeares’. 

But by the end of the 17th century, the. Bengali i.heory was already 
beginning to hold the field, and it thus finds place in the Ori< nh' f'onqui.sfmia 
(written somewhere in 1690) alongside the older account. Fr. I>c Rmizn 
in describing the origin of the Brahmanas of Corttilim .says tlnnt flutr pro- 
genitor was a Brahmana from Caxi-Pondapur-a. This m;ni liaving praved 
to his deity to inspire .him as to an agreeblo habitat for himself and his 
family, was ordered by the god in a vision to fix his domicile at the place, 
where in the course of his wanderings his cow slumhl begin to milk. This 
is evidently an echo of the account in the folhnvhig distich! of the Rahyadri 
Khanda : 


jIN TO ^'icr l 

ii 

“Dwelling in Trihotra, and belonging to the Panelm Oauda, they 
settled themsehms at Goraanehala and five kos of .Kusasthali’h 


That it is so will be clear, when it is remembered that this was just the 
time when the KonkanakJiyana and iirobably tho Shenvi version of the 
Sahyadri Khanda also, were written. 



let 

Could it be supposed that the origin of the Konkani Brahmanas as given 
in the Puttige version of the Grama paddJiati a work which is also repre- 
sented as a portion o.I the SahyadH Khanda of the Shanda Purana is a re- . 
ioinder on the part of the Brahmanas of Haiga and Taluva, who could not 
brook this claim to superiority then put forward by the Shenvis of G-oa? 
According to this version 


‘•In the Dolluted •vilhi'g'*^ called Naga on the bank of the Cakranadi, lived 
the Brahmans cursed by Parasuiama. But for the uttering of the gayatri 
and the "wearing of tiic sacred thread, none would have called them Brahmans 
—so fallen they were. The Vedic lore was forbidden to them. Once when 
jMayuravarma \vent In Valabhi to bring learned Brahmans; he employed 
these Brahmans as hoyis to carry his palariquin; Nayumvarma s<i piira 

medlivi Valabhini prati llamena nirmilaiJi vipraili vakayitya sioavalia- 

na-in) dsiliam vipran snni(id.<i.y(i pxintih sa pnram ayayau. Then Mayura- 
varma returned from Valabhi, these fallen Brahmans complained of the 
favour shown to the new-comers, and rcmai'kcd that the king had assigned 
to the latter lands which Pa,rasurama had given to the degraded Brahmans. 
To aijpea.so them, Mayuravarma granted them the following four villages — 
Kusasthali, Sasti, Matti, and Naga, while to the new-comers, other lands 
were given. In these four gramas the fallen Brahmans continued to live in 
the selfsame manner — Indifferent to the six karmas. 

The mention of these townships of Salsette leave no doubt as to the set 
of people inteuded by t he author. That it was the assertion of the an un- 
heard of claim by the Shenvis that had provoked !his indignation, is proved 
by the eoiitemptous manner in which ho refers to them. Unlike the Chit- 
pavans, for example, wlio in their controveries with the Shenvis concede to 
them the rights df XheTirkarmM while reserving for themselves all the six 
Karmas, the Kanareso s('ribc seeks to deny to tlaem all rights. His anger 
is not satisfied even with depriving them of their Brahmanhood. He goes 
further and degrades tlumr) lower still to the status of menial servants. 


The only difficulty that now i-cmains is in connection with the date 
assigned to the Grama paddkati. On the ground that it contains a reference 
to the Vi jayano| 2 ,‘ara Viceroy Vita. Bhupati, ( A.D. 1386.) this work is placed 
in the latter half of the 14th ceiilnry. The argiunent howewr, is not 
decisive ; what it amounts to is merely that the work it cannot he placed ear- 
lier than the 14th century. But oven if the date be admitted it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that like the Shenvi version of the Sahyadri KhandM, 
the Tuluva version also has received many an intei'polation, and, that the 
account of the Konkani Brahmanas was interpolated after the invention 
by the latter of the Bengali descent and as a rejoinder thereto. 

A rational explanation of the rise of the Brahmana caste in Goa 
be attempted on the line on which the late Prof. R- H- Baner^i of the 
Benares Hindu University approached this problem in regard to some ofher 
parts of India including Bengal. It is a mistake to think that when the 
descendants of those Dravidian colonists from the Karnataka finally accepted 
Hinduism and the caste system, their old priests were cashiered.^ On toe 
contrary since the supply of the Brahmanas was limited, the original Ora- 
vidian priests were prevailed upon to carry on their ministry m the new 
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reli^on, and tlras they became Brahmanas themselves. This transforma 
tion was facilitated by the fact that the Dravidian deities such as Siva aiic 
the Female Enerj^y — Durga, Devi or Sakti had already found their places 
ill the Hindu |>antheon. It is idle to contend on the woi’thless testimony ol 
the SaJiyadri-Khanda that these deities in the form of Mangesa and Santa 
Durga vere brought from Bengal. That these were local deities is admit- 
ted by the Martgesi 3ItiJtatmific, an undoubtedly older work. 


To return to tin. iioiilical liistory of Goa, the next reeoi'ded instunco of 
dj'nastice rule is umt with in the Aihole prasasii of Pulikesi II. Reibrriiig 
to this conquering exiiodiliuii to the Konkan, the epigraph observes: 


“In the ICiiikanas the impetuous waves of the forces diivctcd 1)\' Jlim- 
speedily swept away ihe rising wtivelets of pools — The Mauiyas. 

"When, radiant iike ilie destroimr of Pura, He besieged Puri, the For- 
tune of the western sea, witli hundreds of ships in appearance like' a.rra.ys 
of rutting elephants, xiie sky dark-blue as a yomig lotus and covered with 
tiers of massive clouds, resembiod tlie sea, and the sea was like (he sky.” 


There is a wide divergence among scholars as ro the identity of t.ho 
places and persoi‘.3 mentioned in their two verses. If, however, we arc to 
stwr clear of the confusion and difficulties thus created, we should boar in 
mind the historical sequence in which Pulikesi’s conquest are lioro narraloti. 
It will be seen froin an analysis of the record that the Konkana compaign 
was the fifth expedition undertaken by the great ruler in the course of his 
first Digvijaya. His finst war against Appayika. Now, who was this e]iior'’l 
Dr. E. G. Biiandarkar thought that Govindha with whom he is mentioned 
’very X'robably belonged to the Rashtralcuta race, since that nam<! occurs 
frequently in the geneology of that family’. This would show that both 
or them were northern and not southern powers, proceeding rospoctivolv 

northeast. We know that llanagalesa, the t)rcde<;es.soV 
ot iulikem II, had vanquiseu Buddliaraja, the Kalaeluiri .K'ing,‘wlu/.so em- 
pire IS ^id to have stretched as far as Nasik. It is also known tlmt a cfiicr 

who ruled in the lower Narmada valley, was a feudatui'y 
m Wf snpposed that Appayika was descendant of this 

.u ^ similarity between the two names cannot, per- 

haps be denied. lie luay have profited by the weakness of his overlord eon- 
^aent on Im det^i by tUe Cnalakyas to proclaim his own iSpSoMo. 
Therefore he probablj, also encroached on the Chalukva territory wiicii llip 
kingdom was torn by the eivU war between MangaW and PuSsi H and 

“ar&’S;t*’'th?2ST “Tf ’■ tote^roLlon 

^ "orj/ho 

the Kalachur? king, defeated 

possessed any territory in this reo-ionl*^fhp rXia 7 7 *^ onger known to have 

said to have stretched from tlfp »ia7 then be 

Khandesh. nenr Bombay to 

taken’ in marriage the Fortune of th^ Mangalesa had not only, 

island of Revati. And tSfRevatf captured the 
have been none other than Chaul to ™ could 

and which is known aa Eevati Kehetra in the Io?al Sn tr^tioS’™'^™*' 
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Pulilcesi’s next step was to destroy the Kadamhas, who had reestablish- 
ed their power at Banavasi. ^ He then marched southward against the 
Gangas of Talakad; and having secured their allegiance, he turned m a , 
north-westerly direction to reduce the Alupas to subjection. This seems 
to have brought to him to the west coast, since the Alupas, as their earliest 
inscription show, began as rulers of Tuluva with probablly Udyavara 
in Udipi Taluqua as their capital, and then having proved their loyalty, 
vere entrusted by their overlords with the government of a part of the Ka- 
damba-mandala. Then proceeding along the coast he ultimately entered 
the Konkan, which of course means the present Goa territory. 

The Ihole inscription would have us believe that Konkana was ruled 
by the Mauryas at this period. At the present stage of historical research 
however it is not possible to esiahlish any connection between the dynasty 
of the Gomins and this Maurya family. It is possible that with the conquest 
of Noi’th Konkan by the Chalukya Swamiraja the hero O'f eighteen fights, 
the Mauryas, who were thus ousted from the North, confined their rule to 
the the South Konkan. AVh ether the Maurya monarch defeated by Swami- 
raja actually had to wrest it from the Gomins, cannot be ascertained. Be 
that as it may, it was only natural that he should have made Chandrapura, 
the most importa nt city on the west coast his capital. And it was thus that 
Pulikosi TI foimd lhat Mauryas there in the course of his triumphal march 
through thie west (-cnist. The description in the record of this city (referred 
to merely as Puri or city) as 'the mistress of the western sea,’ leaves no 
doubt as to the city intended and agrees with the designation of prosperous’ 
applied to Chan dor in the inscription of Devaraja. Evidentlj^ Pulikesi II 
v/ould never iia'-c ]>roc-eedcd further before subjxigating this powerful and 
wealthy capital. 

The reconstruction we have here attempted of the history of Pulikesi ’s 
eompaigns ma.kcs his Digvijaya intelligible,. He first consolidates his king- 
dom in liorth and wo.st; proceeds southwards against the Kadambas; and 
goes further south figa.in at the Ganges; turns in a northwesterly direction 
to secAirc the Ahif>a allegiance; and then proceeding along the coast and 
clesti’oying the Maurya. power in Goa, Ihe joins the south with the north 
Konkan. Tliercaftcr he passes into the Lata, the Malava and the Ganjara 
countries and I'eturns 1o bis capital, tluis completing the first series of his 
conquests. 

As governor of this important province, Pulikesi, appointed his eldest 
son Chandraditya, wJio is also ’known as Ohandravarmara. Happily two 
inscriptions of tlie latter have come down to us. It is significant that in 
one of these xnserq)tjons Ohan dj’a ditya. is described as the elder brother of 
the reigning king Vijayaditya. He bears the usual Chalukya birudas. 
Put there is hardly any doul)t that he held a somewhat subordinate position, 
vhen this charter was issued. IIow is this anomaly to be explained? It is 
now well-known rlmt after the disastrous end of Pulikesi II, the Chalukj^ 
rule was restored thanks to the efforts of the Ganga king Durvinita. It is 
possible that since Tibramaditya I was the latter’s grandson, it was settled 
between the brothera tiiat while Vikramaditya should sueeeeii to the Oho- 
lukya dominions above xbe Ghauts, Chandraditya should inherit those on 
the west coast. Accordingly the latter is seen in ttble nexrt inscription to date 
his records in his own regnal year a privilege not enjoyed by mediatized 
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princes. He is also deseril)ed in this record as ‘ nana-sanianta mani-niari- 
chihhir-ach.urita-p:ida~',}adma (whose lotus like feet were sprinkled by the 
• I'ays of the sim in the foi'ni of many feudatory chieftains). However 
since the I’estcration of the Chalultj'a power was entirely due to the family 
connections of Vikramaditya, a certain precedence was allowed to the latter. 

"Whether this p.tsition was aquieseed in by the successors of Dh,a,ndra- 
dlty it is not possible to say. The view is feasible that with the relaxation 
of <=ontrol b\' the central govei’nment, the Goa Chalukyas followed the ex- 
ample of the Eastern Cholukj’as and the Chalukyas of Gu^erat. As a matter 
of fact Jayasimha, raiother brother of Vikramaditya was at this time in 
charge of the norrhem portion of the Chalukya Empire and jjushing its 
frontiers beyond the Bhima and the Nax^mada. In the reign of Viku-inna,- 
ditya I the dominirns of the Goa Chalukyas seem to have included besides 
the present Goa territory, the Iridge country also, and therefore the whole 
of Southern IConkan. The northern Konlvan was probably entrusted to 
Bhogu.sakti of the Harisehandra family. 


Two circumstances enable us to conclude that the Chalukya domiiuilion 
w^as continued in southern Koukan by this branch of the Imperial Chahilv.ya.s. 
For one thing, the Silahara records which are our sole aiithoritics for the 
history of the succeeding tAvo hundred and fifty years give an account of a 
^ruggle they eaimied on for well nigh a century Avith a certain rulers o!‘ 
Chandrapura. Since no dynasty is known tO' have intcivonod there behveexi 
the Chalukya and the southern Silailiara regimes, the only eonelusion po.ssi- 
Dle IS that these AA*ere the successors of Chandraditya. Secondly Avh ilc vaxitu'' 
eloquent on the victories gained against Chandrapura, these' records maim 
tain a discreet silence about the dynesty that ruled there. Thi.s is probabh' 
because Avasara III and Rattaraja, (in Avhose reign.s ihe.se records 
TT feudatories of the Chalukya Emperor Tnila 

lords ^ iiaturaUy took care not to wound the suseeptihilitie.s of Iheir over- 


I he founder of the Southern Silahara family Avas one Saiumhnlle ITr. 
m de.scribed in the Kharepattan and the Valinattana I ? n 

nf tofahna. and ie is said to have acqil^d tKnn^ 

'-"A «*““**■ Simo thl 
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of Cliandor were ineffeetirp if •* his effozi:53 the Ohahitln'jis 

Goa territory doubtful, if any part of tlu> pVe- 

this stafment is that Dhammiyara his ^nn dominions. Tho reason for 
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he should have again thought of attempting it. He identifies it with BaHi, 
a hamlet two or three miles to the east 'o£ Cuncolim, in Salsette. But, as 
we have pointed out elsewhere, it appears from the inscriptions that Vali-, 
pattana was a port to the north of Groa ; while Balli is about 20 miles to the 
south-east. Then again Valipattana rvas situated on the coast like Chemalya 
(Chaul) while Balii is land-locked being at a distance of six miles from the 
coast without an ingress to the sea tO' speak of. Finally, being situated in 
riiandravadi (see Cortez’s map of Goa) which evidently takes its name 
from Chandrapura (Chan dor), Balli is hardly eight miles to the south. of 
tliis ancient capital. Is it conceivable that the capitals of these two rival 
powers would have been so close to each other? 

A more plasusible suggestion seems to be the one proposed by prof. 
Panduranga Pissurlancar. Plis identification of it with Valavli in the 
Piavantivadi State has in its favour the fact that this place is situated on a 
river bank. But his next statement tha it was already imporant in the 7th 
century seems unwaiTanied. The inscription of Vijayaditya of 700 A.D. 
or S.S. 622 on which this assumption appears to he based merely says, ‘when 
his victorious camp was at the city of Rasenanagera, at the request of a cer- 
tain Nanderya, he granted to a Brahman the village of Nerur, situated 
between the village of Ballavalli and Sahamyapura. It wdll thus he seen 
that it was just a hamlet at this date. Its only importance was that is 
served to mark the limit of the village granted to the donee. But there is 
nothing against the view that it was subsequently selected by the Silaharas 
for their capital, thanks to its favourable situation both for purposes of 
commerce, owing its easy access to the sea, and for those of stategy being 
situated, as Prof. Pissurlancar says ‘on a hill near a river’. 

To return to political history, Dhammiyara was succeeded by his son 
Aiyaparaja (C. 320-815) , It was in this reign that the Silaharas ultimately 
triumphed over the (.'’.balukyas of Chandrapura. In the official history of 
the dynasty as given in the Kharepattana and the Valipattana plates, 
Aiyaparaja is deseiibcd as “endowed with the qualities of a conqueror, who 
was bathed with the waLei’ of the cocoanut near Chandraijura” There is 
hardly any doubt that the allusion here is to a signal victory won over the 
Ohalukyas rulers of Chandor. 

But the Chalukyas continued unsubdued. Whatever losses they mhy 
have suffered in the lime of Aiyaparaja were more than made up in the 
reigns of his son and grandson, viz., Avasara I. (C. 845 — C. 870 A.D.) and 
Adityavarmma (C. 870— C. S95 A.D.). The former’s reign it is clear, 
was troubled. He is said to have ‘singly subdued a multitude of enemies . 
This could only mean that those of the coastal powers that had chafed under 
the yoke of Aiyaparaja, now asserted themselves so that the Silaharas were 
thrown on the defensive ; while in the next reign they must have actually 
sufferred some reverses. This seems to he the reason why_ the rei^ of 
Aditayavarmma (cb70 — e895 A.D.) is represented as devoid of achieve- 
ment. It must also be remembered that the period of these to Silahara 
feudatories synchronises with the inglorious reigns of Rashtrakuta Amogha- 
varsha I and Krishna II — a period during which the provinces of Gangavadi 
and Malava were lost to the Empire, and the chronic wars against the Eas1> 
em Chalukyas drained its resources. This surely must have put heart 
the recalcitrants on the West coast. 
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The next ruler of the Southern Silaharas was Avasara II (c. 895-C.920. 
A.D.) His was a more successful rule. He is said in the official account to 
liave ‘conquered his enemies and aided the rulers born at Chemulya and 
Ohandrapura,. The policy outlined in this laconic sentence is the very op- 
posite ot that followed by liis predecessoi’s. For whereas the latter had fol- 
lowed an aggressive policy and failed, Avasara made use of dii,>lomacy and 
succeeded. His reign \ritnessed a dynastic revolution in Chandor, as it is 
synchronous with the rise to power of a new line of chiefs at C]iandra])Ura, 
VIZ, the Kadambas. For if we allow a period of twenty-five years to each 
of the five kings from Kantakacharya to Shashtha-deva II, the former be- 
comes a contemporary of Avasarall. 


How did this come about ? It should be noted that though the Ivadam- 
has had been overthrovm in the 7th century, their influence never wholly 
disappeared from Deccan politics during two and half centuries following 
the extinction of tlieir power. The words of the Marcella plates that Kan- 
takaeharya, the founder of the Goa Kadambas, was truly known on account 
of Iiis affiuenee and prowess, suggest that he was a man of conse(}uence at, 
( handrapupi. 7'he words used in the official account of the .Silaharas that 

^■?as^a aided the rulers born at Ohandrapura probably imply 

that Kantakacharya was actually induced by Avarsa to unfurl the banner 
ot reheluon. Tie may have exploited the discontent gimong the people con- 
^quent on this century of warfare. This was moreover, the times when 
Ill uot only retrieved the losses suffered in the previous 
m^s, but he and his s<m were actually carrying all before them ICanta- 
^arya may have comineed the Goan notable of the nselessneas of fniTlmr 
te£Kf the inevitable, fa order to prevent 

at 
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but his best efforts were unayailing against the superior power of the enemy. 
This probably accounts for the fact that the official history is reticent about 
his exploits. 

The Southern Silahara house found a more capable ruler in the next 
King, Bhima. In the picturesque language of the record, he ‘‘distinguished 
himself by seizing tiio Chandra -mandala as Rahu swallows the moon’s orb”. 
Dr. Altekar has correctly understood the expression to contain a reference 
to Chandrapura polities. In fact this was a period which witnessed a 
movement to subvert the Rashtrakuta authority. 'Plie Kadamba eldefs 
Irivahedanga and Shashtha join hands with the Chalukyan Chatta, the 
leaders of this movement. A faithful feudatory of the Rashtrakutas, 
Silahara Bhima would not tolerate this disloyalty. He crossed the Jvari, 
and overran the Kadamba principality. 

The result of this campaign was not so desastrous to the Kadambas as 
the Silahara record w<;uld suggest. The Rashtrakuta Kottiga II was too 
preoccupied in other parts of his empire to support his loyal vassal. In 
consequence Shashtha. I soon made good his losses and richly deserved the 
poet’s praise: “The brave kin.g Shashtha is alone victorious. He brought 
his kindom under his control withont so much as lifting his arm.” In fact 
Avasara was reduced to such a cowed state that he passed all his life at his 
fortified capital Balanagara or Valapattana. His Chikodi plates are the 
first Silahai'a record, wherein the overthrow of the Rashtrakuta power by 
Taila is mentioned. This makes it clear that the Silaharas had either al- 
ready aclmowlcdged the Chalukya hegemony or were preparing themselves 
to transfer their allegiance to imperial dynasty — a fact which also becomes 
apparent from the suppression in their official accounts of any mention of 
the Chalukya defeats at tlicir hands. 

The next reign, fhat of Rattara.ia, however, leaves no doubt as to the 
fact timt bv noAV the Rihalniras had already tendered their allegiance to the 
new imperia,! house. That it was a wi’ench to one, whose ancestors had 
distin.guished themselves in faitlirul service to the late imperial dynasty 
is evident from the way the 1 ransilinn from the Rashtrakuta to the Chalukya 
suzerainty is expressed in the official account: “After this King (-i.e., Res- 
traknta Krishna. ITT left, (ho earth by means of Yoga, his brother Khotika, 
(or Gyotika) who acqxiircd glory with a wish of displaying generosity, 
ruled the earth. His brother’s son Kakala, was a popular king, who had 
defeated all the enemies by his prowess. Having defeated this king in 
battle the lion like and glorious king Tailapa, of the Chalukya race, des- 
cended from Ynyati, came to the throne”. 

It ha-s been sup]x)scd that having thus reluctantly, aclmowledged the 
Chalukya supremacy, Rattaraja renounced his allegiance to the Chalnkyas 
at the very first opportunity; that this opportunity arrived at the death of 
Satyasraya, when the Chalukya Empire was distracted by the Chola inva- 
sion ; and that Rattaraja, who had been left in the enjoyment of his inde- 
pendence in the reign of Vickramadit.ya was finally defeated by Jayasimha, 
who had his kingdom amnoxed. While this view is not entirely baseless, 
it leaves unexplained the claim of the Northern Silahara kings of the period 
ihat they held sway over the whole of the Konkan. Their encroachments 
on the southern Silahara territory seem? to have already commoiie^d in tho 
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reign of Aparajita ISIriganka. Once the buffer state of Chaul was destroyed 
there was nothing to prevent their intrusion into the southern Silahara 
kingdom. In the Valipattana. plates (issued in 932 S. S. or 1010 A.D.) for 
example, Rattraja is seen in possession of Nagara -Hanjamana and address- 
ing the woi’thy eitizen.s of this Touir. But hardly seven years had passed in 
S.S. 930 or A.b. 1017. Arikes.rri of the Northern branch is observed greeting 
“All the holy men and others’’ inhabiting this city. Evidently the con- 
fusion raging in the Chalukya empire was availed of by the northern Sila- 
haras to aggrandise themselves at the expense of their kinsmen of the- 
south. 


POLITICAL LIFE LINDER THE GUPTAS. 

(on the basis of epigrapJiic and numismatic evidence) 

Sximmary 

By 

Mr. Satya Prakash Srivastava. 

In the annals of ancient Indian History the Gupta Age ropresonts a 
level ot culture and civilization all its own. The chief glory of the age, 
winch staggered the contemporaries and yet inspires the posterity, lies in 
Its political achievements, which were principally responsible for the unique 
outburst and flowering of our national genius in its manifold aspects. 

The object of this paper is to present a seientifie analj^’sis of Gupta 
iv> ity in all its phases and departments in as brief a manner as possible. 

w The exeeutive in India was strong and enduring. The king was the 
administration and in theory his power was unlimited. Tie 
was the Sole representative of the people and occupied the position of a real 
r^er gnidmg the destinies of the kingdom. As a Hindnf he Imd to 
the Scripture and authentic traditions and that accounts for the epithets 
Parameshwara’, “Paramdaivata “ asmnbed to him in the inscr|tio^^ 

toacriptions ve:y weU point, to tins in th'e 

• personal life of the king was very sininle TTo « 

SgtSS”* » LTif 

Parishad, tIieprondneSrfIhem"beSffthe o? inown as Mantri 

portfoUos of war and peace minister of the state. The 

different persSs forces and 

-any^iita.., -Wt./ 
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The administrative agency in the provinces was an exact miniature of 
the central government and was carried on by the provincial governor who 
had his own separate staff to carry the administration of his charge. 

The governor had a prime minister called Kumaramatyadhikarana who 
was also known as ‘ Y uvaraja ' and Biiattarka. Tie had divided his provinces 
into different ‘Visayas’ wdiich w’'ere _ placed under the officers known as 
Visayapatis (e.g. Gayavisa^m, Latavisaya etc.). He also appointed for 
certain important cities city magistrates (nagara-rakshaka) who had the 
duty of maintaining the public works (Chakrapa ita for Giriuagar). 

The notable feature of the Gupta administration was the democratic 
form of go\'ernment forming an integral part of the Imperial administra- 
tion. I'ho local affairs wore left to the care of local men, w^ho were thought 
to be the best persons for controlling the stiuation. 

Put in modern terms, the Gupta fighting forces were composed of: — 
(a). Infantry (b). cavalry (c). elophantry and (d). Navy. The infantry 
and navy were largely composed of men assembled together without regard 
to rank or file. Wo know for certain that many islands in the Indian 
Ocean were either conquered by the Gi'eat Gupta monarch or submitted to 
him out of fcai*. thus clearly indicating his possession of powerful navy. 

The maintenance of law and justice v.'as entrusted to Ihandapasadhi- 
karana, the chief of I-’oliec and Mahadandanayaka (the chief judge). Other 
offices connected with the government house were Yinayasura; Tiravana, 
Mahapratihara. 

The law administered in those days in Courts was the traditional law 
of the Sraritis especially tJiat of Manusmriti. 

The judicial adminisl ration of the time was highly enlightened and 
refined. It had a .strong executivo to affect the execution of its orders. 
There was for this juirposo .separate civil police force, the head of which was 
known as Dandapasadhikarana. 

In matters of Transfer of Property, State Sanction was always required. 
Even the endowments hy private persons required the sanction of the state 
for their validity by means of a royal charter which was granted according 
to the rule of hluimichhidra (}>huraiehhidranyayena) . 

Big philanthropic institutions were governed by a trusteeship of five 
persons called Panch-mandli wliieh managed their temporal affairs. For 
instance, Kakanadabota klahavihara was governed by a similar body which 
ruled the properties attached to it and managed them. Thus the adminis- 
tration of the religious or charitable endowments was well organised. 

Finance being the backbone of administration, laud revenue has always 
been an important source of income in an agricultural country like India. 
It was the most important in Gupta days too, though there were other means 
of income like customs, mint, inlieritance, present etc. 

The land was measured by the Padavarta (the turning round of a foot) 
and this measttrement determined the land assesment. 
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The variation in type of coins according to localities points to the loca- 
I'lsation of coins and stones that the task of mintage in those days was very 
.heavy. 

Thus the administrative machinery set up for the provinces was highly- 
advanced and self sufficient. It had not to depend upon the central govern- 
ment. Tins very well points to decentralisation in mintage. 

In conclusion, it may be asserted that the polity in revievvr meets and 
successfully disproves the offrepeated criticism that India, being wedded to 
autocracy through ages, is unable to understand and appreciate modern 
political -wisdom in democracy. 

Nay, on the contrary, the Gupta Polity furnishes a proof, if proof be 
needed,' that democracy has not been foreign to Indian political genius, which 
evolved and realised first, in the person of its representative king and se- 
condly, in the institutions of local Self Government, and lastly, in the gene- 
ral spirit of tire entire administration, an ideal democracy which was an 
envy and despair of the contemporaries and is an inspiration to the posterity. 
The Guiita administration represents a remarkable blend of the best ideals 
of monarchy, democracy and federation in their harmonious and coopera- 
tive working. 


THE GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OP THE EARLY 

IkIPERIAL GUPTAS. 

Summary 

By 

Mr. Dhirendbanath Mookeejee, Daulatpur. 

When did the Early Imperial Guptas flourish? On this point there 
had been very- various views expressed by scholars. Edward Thomas since 
1850 till his last believed that the dates of the Imperial Guptas should be 
referred to the Saka era of 77-78 A.D. and the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. should 
apply to the Valabhi grants. General Cunningham at first applied A D. 319 
to the Gupta dates. But later on accepted the view of Thomas to the Saka 
era for the Gupta dates and the Vikrama era for the Valabhi grants At 
last he advocated A.D. 1G6-67 for the epoch of the Gupta era. Prof Lassen 
express^ the view that the rise of the Guptas took place between A.D. 150 

4 ?■ ^^'^'^'^arkar and Oldenberg assumed the epoch, 

A.D. 319 for the Gupta Dynasty. But Sir R. G. Bhandarkar nlaced 
Kimiska s ae^ssion in A.D. 278 and Dr. R. C. Majumdar in A.D, 248-49 
making the Rnsaiias and the Gnptas practically contemporaneous Dr 
01<teiffier| also a^ndted this view when he remarked that by placin'** Kanisk/i 
m A.D. ^8 and the Guptas from A.D. 319, the vacant period between Vosn 

"f llToVa era"’- 

miculations only advocated A.D. 318-19 for the enoeh 

But the difficulties which eonfimiPi^ +i^aJS epoch of the Gupta era . 

logy of the Guntas were on the inerease^n^d'?ceStlv^D?°i^^^ Genoa- 
v^ted A.D. 200-01 and Mr. M. Govind Pa^and Mr K ^ 
him advocated A.D. 273 for the Gupta 
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from various sets of evidence is showing and will show in the present paper 
the incorrections of ail the above epochs the only view of Edward 
Thomas approaching nearer the truth and that, tlie epoch of the era intro- 
duced by the Gupta Vikraraadityas is identical with the well known Vierama 
era of 58 B.G. 


Prom the internal evidence of inscriptions dated in the Kota or Malava- 
gana era it is evident that tlic et)oeh of the ora must be about 400 years 
earlier than the epoch of the Gupia era. It has been assumed by scholars 
that the epoch oi‘ tlu' Kuia or jMahiva-gaiia mu is identical with the Vikrama 
era of 58 B.C. From the iinduiod hhindavsor inscription of Rajadhiraja 
Yasodharnian wo Icai ii of Vasodiiannan ’s defeat of Mihirakula. From an- 
other inscription of ^'aso<lhiu-inun dated in Atulava-gana year 589 it is evi- 
dent that ills defeat of Mihirakula oc.curred about this date vdiicli is assumed 
thci’cfore to be (TiSO-riT, or) 5d2. But in the Uhincse translation en- 

titled ‘Pu-fa-tsong-yiu-yuau-ching’ in A.B. 472 of an Indian Buddhist work, 
Mihirakida foehicadiiig the 23rd and the last of the Noihhem Buddhist 
patriarchs Siinhu, which he did aTbir he repaired to Kashmir, is mentioned. 
The 21st patiaareii Vasubandlni is also mentioned in this work. The date 
of composition of tliis woik in India is not laiown. Suppose this was composed 
some 12 years earlier in India i.e., in A.B. 4G0 immediately after Simhas 
death. .Bui from in.seripi ional evidence it is assumed that Mihirakula 
lloiuished aboul A.D. 532 and sa.v Jiis bebcading of Simha. therefore occurred 
about A.IX 540. From the. e\ hleneo of the Chinese work, this date is clearly 
in error b>- at least (540-4G0, or) SO years. That is the epoch of the Kota 
or Malava-gana era must bo at least 80 years carliei- than 58 B.C. i.e., should 
be at least (58-80, or) 138 B.C. from this evidence alone. 


The Mandasor inscription dated in Malava-gana year 524 mentions 
Govindagui:)ta., the bi’othor of Ivumaragu])ta I. In this inscription it is 
stated that Indra (i.e., Alahondra, or Kuinaragupta I) was suspicious of 
Govinda’s power. Tliis shows that klalava-gana year 542 must fall during 
the reign of Knmnra. I. (Sam. 93-13G). But scholars assume Malava-gana 
year 524 to be crpiivn.hoit (o jV.I). (524-58, or) 468 — Gupta Sam. 146 on Dr. 
Fleet’s epoch. As this date falls din'in-g Skanda’s rule it shows clearly the 
incorrectness of the identity of t<ho Malava-gana and the Vikrama eras, with 
any epoch earlier than A.D. 319 for the Gupta dates and 58 B.C. for the 
epoch of the MalaAm-gana, era. absurd results follow. Thus for example, 
Malava-gana jear 524 — A.D. 4G6--Gupta year (466-273, or) 193 on Mr. Pai 
and Sankar’s epoch when Govindagupta would be living!! with Dr, Shama- 
sastry’s epoch Govindagupta would bo living in Gupta year (466-200, or) 
266 ! ! ! and on Gen Cunningham’s epoch in Gupta year (466-166, or) 300 !‘ ! 
From the above the ineorreetness of the identity of the Kota or Malava- 
gana era with the Vikrama era is proved beyond the least shadow of doubt. 

Acarya Sthiramati ’s Introduction to Mahayanism was translated- into 
Chinese by A.D. 400. Hence Sthiramati must have flourished before A.D. 
400. Say he died about A.D. 380. But from the Wala grant of Dharasena 
II dated- Sam. 269 wo know that the venerable acarya Sthiramati had a 
vihara built through Dharasena ’s further Grihasena (Sam. 240). Now on 
Fleet’s epoch. Sam. 240~A.D. 560 i.o„ some (560-380, or) 180 years after 
tne 'latest possible date of acarya Sthiramati ’s death. This shows that the 
ep^h-of the- Gupta era cannot be later than (320-180, or) 140 A.D. from this 
alone. The date of another inscription of Dharasana II was ^ 
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frrst read as Sam. 257 but later read as vSam, 254. Even with this reading 
Sam. 254 — A.D. 574 on Fleet’s epoch i.e., nearly 200 years after the latest 
possible date of the death of Sthiramati showing the absurdity of JJr. Jb’leet’s 
epoch of the Gupta era and the futility of trying to verify astronomical de- 
tails with Dr. Plieet ’s epoch of the Gupta era. 

J-’rom Chinese literary evidence we know that Vasubandliu and Hari- 
vannan were contemporaneous. Harivarman’s great work was translated 
into Chinese by Kumara.ilva (A.D. 383 — 412 in Cihna) who also wrote a 
life of ’I’asubandhu was the teacher ot Sthiramati. Hence Vasubandliu ’s 
death cannot be placed later than A.D. 3G0 — Gupta Sam. 40 on Fleet’s epoeli. 
Now acarya Buddhamilra ivas the teacher of Vasubandhu. Hence the latest 
possible elate when Buddhamitra floui'ished was about A.D. 320 i.e., in the 
beginning of the Gupta era according to Dr. Fllcet. whereas from the Man- 
kuwar in.seription vee learn that Buddhamitra was still IBing and undefeat- 
ed in Gupta Sam. 129 — A.D. 449 on Fleet’s epoch showing clearly the ineor- 
lectness of Fleet s epoch. 


The ‘Lanka vatara Sutra' was translated into Chinese by Guiiabhadra 
in A.D. 443, the second trraislation by Bodliiruci was in A.D. 513. The dale 
of composition of this work in India is not knomi. However from this ivork 
we know tnat the doMurfall of the Guptas occurred long before A.D. 443— 
( i_upta Sam. 123 on Fleet ’s epoeli wim we loiovv' the Imperial Gupta monarci! 
Kiimaragupta I v*_as ruling. Prom the Damodarpur plate of Sam. 224 — 
A.D. 544 on Fh-efc's epoch when wc know the Imperial Gupta rule was still 
intact, thus showing Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era to be hopelessly incorrect. 


The recently discovered Gokak plate of Rastralrata Dejja Maharaja is 
dated when S4o yea:re of the a Guptajuka Kings had passed away. ‘a-Gup- 
tajikanam rajiium' in the plate means ‘a-GupLanvayikanam rajnam’ (‘aya’ 
OTth or \vithout the prefix ‘auu’ means the same, or it is just possible that 
the scribe inadvertently forgot to write the compound letter 'nva’. Thus 
i-ajnam ' means in the reckoning of the kings of the Gupta 
plate belongs to the 8th century A.D. The 

t'™"' 

nt SLl'j ^ U resulting date A.D. 532 is too earlv 

On Fleet s epoch ot the Gupta era the resulting date is (845-320 or) 1165 
A D. which 15 obviously too late. On the identity of the ffunta tW 
Vik^a eras the resulting date is A.D. (845-57, or) 788 which ixtchk siSs 

““ 

peijoci, A.D* /u/ CO bl2 proposed for Jeiia or hici 

ParabalV’s 

‘Dejja’ and ‘ Jejja’ are identical Thn^Bdr^r^' i Phonetically also 
cally the identity of the era introduced 

the well known Vikrama era of 58 B C with 

-Morbiplate oi J«nka toed L Suptf year Iss ''on *■<»“ 

edipse on the 5tli day of PIialoTma On i-hc. occasion of a solar 

Vikrama eras, the reJultino- date is A n% 9 Q^' Gupta and the 

solar eclipse on touaxy 25 which was ^ total 

stated in the inscription. This nlate bAV-r. ^ Phalguna as 

e^ly capital was Morbi before thev chanf 2? *^®thra Kings whose 

OJBg of the 8th century A D The DhinilrT^i f about the begin- 

U uxy I ne Dhmiki plate of the Jethva MaharajaSlw- 
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raja Jaikadeva of Sanrastra was issued from Bhnmmilikar or Blitunli in 
Vikrama Sam, 794 A.U. 738.^ Palaeographieally the Morbi plate is much 
anterior to the Bhumli plate of A.D. 738. Whereas on Fleet’s, epoch the 
date of the Morbi plate is A_.D. (5S5-— 320, or) 905, some 167 years later than 
the Binimii plate, a sheer impossibility on palaeographic grounds. More- 
over, there was no solar eclipse in Phalguna in A.D. 905 or within a few 
years before or after this date, liloreover, the letters of the Morbi plate close- 
ly resemble the characters of the Horhizi palm leaves of about A.D. 520. All 
this shows as clearly as possible the identity of the Gupta and the Vikrama 
eras. 


Prom tliese and numerous other pieces of evidence of a varied nature 
it Aviil be seen as clearly as possible that Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is 
hopelessly incoiTcet and that Edward Thomas’ epoch of A.D. 78 for the 
Gupta datG.s and the Vikrama era for the Yalabhi grants approach nearer 
the truth and that the true epoch of the era introduced by the Gupta Vik- 
ramaditya is the well kl^o^^'n Tikrama era of 58 B.C. and also the epoch of 
tJie Kota or Malava-gana era is identical with the Sree Harsa era of 458' B.C. 
mentioned by Alberuni. 


VISHNUGUPTAS IN THE GUPTA DYNASTIES. 

Summary 

By 

Dr. a. S. Aliehar, Benares Hindu University. 

Tvatest discoveries show that there were two rulers named Vishnugupta, 
v.dio were separated from each other by about 225 years. The first of these 
was the son of Kumaragupta IT and flourished in c. 480 A.D. The second 
belonged ti the Later Guptas of Magadlia and flourished towards the begin- 
ning of the 8th century A.D. 

The fii'st of these was so far loiown (mly fimm coins, which were found in 
the Kalighiat, hoard along with the coins of Narasimhagupta and Kumara- 
gupta II. The presumption therefore was that he must have succeeded the 
latter ruler, though it was possible to argue that some more kings may have 
intervened, as the entire contents of the Kalighat hoard are not known at pre- 
sent. One of my students, Mr. Krishna Deva, who is at present an Arehaeolo’ 
gical Survey scholar, has howevei” recently discovered a fragmentary seal at 
Is'alanda, the inscription on which he will be soon publishing in the Hpigra- 
pJiica Indica. The text of this inscription is as follows:^ — 

1 

2 5cniTr(^r3T?ft 

3 

4 TCvWwr f^rwer. 

This discovery of Mr. Ivrishnadeva therefore shows that Kumaragupta 
IJ had a son named Vishnugupta, who ruled as a Maharajadhiraja after his 
father. In the light of this inscription, we ea» now eonfidfently say that tha,. 
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king Visknngnpla of tlie Kaligiiat hoard -was tlxe son of king Kiinaargupta XI 
as suggested hy Allan, we can now also -understand why the coins of Nara- 
simhagupta, Kumaragupta II and Yish'i'.ugupta W(Bre found togeHier in the 
Kalighat hoard. T had recently suggesteds that Yishnugupta of the Kalighat 
hoard might ]>erhaps be identified with ^dshnugnpta, the son of Devagujjta, 
of the later Gupta dynasty. I had relied upon the evidence of the ^lanjusri- 
mulahalpa, which states that in Bihar a king named Deva was to be suc- 
ceeded by a king named Chandra^. Now inscriptions of the later Gupta 
kings show that Devagupta had a son named Vishnugupta and the coins 
show that his hiruda was Chandraditya. This naturally tempts one to 
identity Vishnugupta Chandrrn^itya of coins with Vishnugupta, the son 
of Devagupta of the inscriptions. Mr. Krishna Deva’s discovery how- 
ever shows that this is a -wrong inference, and that -we should he on our 
guard when utilising the evidence supplied hy the IlanjusrirmilaJmlna. 
The seal however does not give us the hinida of Vishnugr-ipta, the son of Ku- 
maragupta II. The seal would further show that Vishnugupta, the son of 
Kxnnaragupta II, was ruling contemporaneously with Budhagupta. This 
renders it very probable tliat the Gupta empire %vas divided during the last 
quarter of the 5th century. The latest date of Kumaragupta II is 473-4, sup- 
plied by the Saranath inscriptions and the earliest date of Budhagupta is 
476-7, supplied also by a i*eeord from Sarnath. It is doubtful whether Vish- 
nugupta, the son of Kumaragupta II, had really a short reign of about two 
years. 


No record of king Vishnugupta, the son of Devagupta, was so far found ; 
he was Icnown only from the records of his successors. Recently however I 
have discovered a new inscription of this Vishnugupta at a village named 
Zviangraon in the Buxar sub-division of Bihar, thanks to the information si-ip- 
pHed by air. Narmadeshver Roy, a mathematics student of the Benares Hindu 
Lniversity. This record does not give us the genealogy of Vishnugupta, but 
there can be no doubt that he is to be identified with the ruler of that name in 
the later Gupta dyn^ty. The inscription is not dated in any era, but its 
palaeography makes it dear that it has to be referred to the end of the 7th or 
the banning of the 8th century, which was the time of Vishnugupta of the 
later Gupta dj-uasty. The findspots of their inscriptions show that the later 
Guptas were ruling over Shahbad and Gaja districts of Bihar; the Vishnu- 
jmta of .he Manpaon record was also ruling over that territorv, as shoivn by 
The findspot of the new record. Nor can we suppose that vSuSuS 

Mrsin tf DmSiSlI eonfemporary feudatory of Vishnugupta, 

ino- monk has n^ foro-nttpn t ^^apgraon record shows that even a wander- 
m,, monk Has not forgotten to give him the imperial title of Mahara.iadhiraja. 

“ffAd!." SS.iT.,";;?*?'” T" ■-««S 

therefore probable tliat the ex^its of 
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have justified the horse sacrifices, were performed after 672 A.D. ; it is there- 
fore pi'ohable that he may have ruled at least for a decade more, i.e., upto 
682 A.D. Hwui Lun, a Corean pilgrim and a contemporary of I-tsing, who 
■was staving at Nalanda from e. 675 to c. 685 A.D., refers to a temple at 
Bodhagaya, recently built by a king named Sun- Army, and to the willingness 
of the then ruling king of Eastern India, Devavarman, to restore the site of 
the dilapidated China temple, if Chinese priests should come to India from 
VkiinaS. King Sun- Army can be no other than Aditya-sena and king Deva- 
varman, who was ruling over Magadha toivards the close of the stay of I-tsing, 
must be the same as Devagupta, the father of Vishnugupta. We may there- 
fore well assume that the reign of Devagupta II began in c. 685 and may have 
lasted to the end of the 7th century if it had not extended into the 8th century 
as -vvell. 

The accession of Vishnugupta may therefore be placed in c. 700 A.D. 
The Mangraon inscription is dated in the 17th year of his reign; his reign 
therefore must have extended upto e. 720 A.D., and may have also lasted for 
about five years more. Tlie accession of Jivitagupta II may therefore be 
placed in e. 725 A.D. 

Jivitagupta II is the last known king of the house of the later Guptas. 
If we assume that his rule extended over about 20 or 25 years, we can place 
his reign during the second quarter of the 8th century A.D. This was also 
the time when Yasovarman was ruling at Kanauj. The Gunda king, whom 
Yasovarma is said to have killed, may have been Jivitagupta II. This inci- 
dent gave rise to anarchy in eastern India, which was eventually put an end 
to by Gopala, the founder of the Pal a dynasty. The approximate time of 
Gopala is the beginning of the third quarter of the 8th century. The interval 
between Jivitagupta II and Gopala was tlms not more than ten years in all 
probability. 


THE EASTERN GANGA ERA AND CONNECTED PROBLEMS. 

Summary 

By 

Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. 

History Lecturer, Government Arts College, and Vice-President 
A. II. B, Society, Bajamundry. 

In the proceedings of the 2nd Indian History Congress, held under the 
auspices of the Allahabad University in 1938, a Short Paper of mine on ‘the 
Initial year of the E. Ganga Era’ was published. In the last para, I wrote 
that though Several Scholars accepted my view. Scholars like Dr. R. C. Mu- 
zumdar, still expressed a different view and held that the period A.D. 550-557 
or even the first half of the 6th Century. AI> .better corresponded to the Epoch 
of G. Era than the period A.D. 494-498 as stated by me and several other 
scholars. Dr. Muzumdar also stated that the Ganga Bul& ended in the 10 f A 
Century though this view is clearly opposed to Historical, inscrip tional, and 
other Evidences. (Vide his outline of History of Kalinga, reprinted from 
Decea University Studies) . 

— — — : — " ■■■% 

6. Seal, Life of Himen Tsaug, Introd. pp JCXXVI— yjj. 
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While editing the Plates of Hastivarma in Ep. Ind. Vol. sxlll P 63, the 
same scholar stated thus : ‘ ‘ Tiie Epoch of the Ganga Era would fall between 
470-570 A.D. Tliis is in accord with the latest theory on the Subject, "Viz, 
'that of Prof. R. Subba Itao who is the first to work on tlie subject with the 
help of some positive data. He fixes the epoch of the era at A.D. 494. ’ ’ 

In Ep. Ind. Tol. xxiii P. 75, while editing the Indian Museum Plates of 
Ganga Devendravarma of 308 year, Dr. Cbabra states thus : "The year reefers 
itself to the Ganga Era, the initial date of ^rliich has been much discussed 
bxxt not yet been quite settled. Recentlj’, Mr. R. Subba Rao has outlined a 
History of the Gangas of Kaiinga. According to las calculation, the Ganga 
Years 308 and 310 would correspond respectively to A.D. 802 and 804 which 
may not be far wrong if not exact. This date may moreover be borne out by 
the Palaeographieal evidence” (In a footnote he refers to J.A.II.R.S, Vol Vi 
Pp 196 ? 197 and A.R. on S. I Ep. 1931-32 P 45 where the origin of the E 
Ganga Era has been discussed and almost the same eonelusion has been re - 
ached). 

Again Dr. R. C. Muzumdar in a recent article on "the Epoch of the 
Ganga Era, published in the Indian Culture, Yol. iV, Ppl71-79 has stated 
that it has not j-et been possible to ascertain its epoch or origin. After dis- 
eus-sing the views of sex'eral Scholars and rejecting them, he states thus : — 
"To Mr, R. Subba Rao belongs the Credit of bringing to light positive edi- 
denees of a satisfactory character, which may perhaps lead to the solution 
of the vexed problem. But unfortunately, Mr. Subba Rao’s deductions and 
inferences Jo not appear to be quite correct. ’ ’ 


The object of this Paper is to bring uptodate the several views of Scho- 
lars on this subject and to point out the defects in Dr. Muzumdar ’s view and 
to affirm the correctness of my theory. 

(1) Meet’s view that the epoch of the Bra would fall in the 6th Century 
IS now rejected by all Scholar’s as obsolete and Groundless. 

(2) Mr. G. Rpido^’ -vdew that the Era was founded as a result of Samu- 
draugta s invasion of Kalinga after 330 A.D. is also rejected by all scholars 
as bemg based on mere assumptions and on incorrect astronomical data. 

SeweU late B D. Banerji and B. 0. Mujumdar 

P c^r founded in the latter half of 9th C. A D in the 

1st hMf of Sth C. A.D, and in the latter half of 8th Cent A D 
are also rejected as they are not based on positive data ” > 



494 or 495, are now aecented bv tbt fn n • I i 

change of one or two S' «<^i^olars in toto or with slight 

Messrs: 

fd^^PiS ^ Bahadur C. Krishnamacharlu 

Survey (f) B 
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quite correct. There is a difference of more than half a Century between 
our two views I'eg'arding' T^ra. .riiis problem must be soon solved 

satisfactorily for writing out a coiTcct history of the country. 


Dr. R. C. Muzumdar’ s points arc : 

(1) The date of Mauclasa .^Taio.s oL' the time of Gang-a Anantavaxma 
issued by Dharniaklicdi is S’ 97G or 067 but not S'. 913 as stated by Mr. G. 
llamdoss in JBOIiS Vol X VII, Pis II-III. The 15th regnal year would cor- 
respond fairly lucll to S 9 76. 

(2) If tbe date of the Mnndasa Pl:itos is talcon as S’ ! 913, then there is no 
Anantavarma at tJuit lime — Vajraliasta 11 had no such title as Anantavarma. 


(3) The Donor of iMandrisa i.^latcs, Vin, Dluirmakhcdi who issued a grant 
in .hnantavarma’s i‘oign i(i S'-97G or 967 also issued a grant (Vide JAHBS. 
Vol. Ill, Pt. 17J-180) (Siuihapura Piiitcs) in the reign of Anantavarma ’s 
son Devendrararina in the (! align Year 520. There is no dilHculty in identi- 
fying these two Gangn ivings wltli Vajraliasta Ananta Varma (S’. 960-992) 
and Raja Raja Devcudravainna (S’ 992-999)- The Ganga year 520 would 
thus fall between S’. 992 & 999 and IiJpoeh of the Ganga Era would lie bet- 
ween S’. 472 and 479 or A.D. 550 and 557. 


(4) The Chieacole Plates (JCORS. Vol XVIII, Pt III) refer to Madhu- 
kamarnava, son of Ananf a,va.rinn, IMi*. R. Subba Rao identifies him as the son 
of Vajrahasla Aniyanka Jlhiina and slates that Vajx'ahasta had the title of 
Anantavanno-. If tins is aiii'cpted, the Eixoelx of the Ganga Era cannot of 
coui’se bo so late as 550 A.D. But it cannot be accepted, as it is a mere as- 
sumption. The only natural interpretation of the only knowTi positi/e 
datum would load to the inference that the initial data falls between A.D. 
550 and 557. 


(5) l^astly, Ganga Indi'a vai'ma of 87th year of Aehytapuram plates 
granted lands to Durgasarma of Gautama Gotra. The E. Ohalulcyan Vish- 
nuvardhana granted lands in his IStli year which corresponds to 633 A.D. 
to the t\ro sons of Durgasaruxa of Gautama gotim (vide Chipurapalli Plates) 
If the initial date of G. E is 550, then Durgasarma would receive Grant in 
637 A.D. and his sons 4 yeaxs earlier than himself. This would also place 
the Epoch in the 1st half of Gth Coiitui*y and probably between 550 and 557 
A.D. 

(6) He docs not like to discuss the astronomical data as he is not equal to 
the task and there is risk in replying on it. 


I must answer his points one by one : — 

(1 ) Any one reading carefully Mr. Ramdos’ views published in J .B.O.E,S 
Vol xVII Pp 175-188 and J.A.H.R.S. Vol ix, Pp. 13-22 must be convinced 
with his arguments. The mode of AnTica reckoning of dates must be admitted 
by anyone acquainted with Kalinga or Oriya History. The Style of Man- 
dasa plates which resembles the earlier C. P. grants and the absence of Im- 
perial titles like Tri-kalingadhipati to the king Anantavarma should lead any 
one to thinlc that the King refcired to is the earlier Anantavarma "V a jrahasta 
of S. 901-936 and not his grandson. The 15th Anka year or lath actual 
year therefore corresponds to S’. 913 a fact proved by all c. p. grants. If 
Dr. Muzuindar’s argument is to be accepted, the 15 regular year cannot cor- 
respond to either BG 976 or S’. 967. His statement that it corresponds 
fairly well* cannot be accepted for want of precision. 'Moreover the titles 
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that are found in Anantavarma Tajrahasta Ill’s grants are not found in this 
grant. 

(.2) Taking the date of the Mundaaa Plates as S’. 913, and considering 
die usages and practices of the Ganga Kings as revealed in both C. P. and. 
Stone inscriptions and studying the genealogy carefully, the king who ruled 
in S’. 913 and who had Ihc- title of Aniyanka Bhima Vajraiiasta must be re- 
cognised as an Anontavarnia a title which was borne alternately by several 
kings from his time onwards. Similarly, the title of Devendravarma was 
borne alternately by the kings. In proof of it, Anij'anka Bhima Vajrahasta 
il Anantavarma had a son Madhnkamarnava Devendi'’avarma — His succes- 
sor, Anantavarma Tajraiista had a son Devendra varma Raja Raja 
and a grandson Anantavarma Cliodaganga. Thus it is not improbable to 
believe that Vajraha.sta 11 had the title AAuanta varma’. The Mandasa, 
Simhapura and Cliicacole Plates and the recentlv discovered ponduru 0. P. 
grant ( J.A.H.R.S, Yol IX, Pt III) of 500 G. E.'prove it. 

(3) The reply for this is that there is greater reason for identifying the 
same two king’s with Anantavai-ma of S ’. 913 and his son Madhu-Kamarnava 
who issued a gianl in Gauga year 526 and who ruled from S’. 941 to S’. 960 
accoi'ding to appiored genealogy and chronology. The Grant of .Dharma- 
khedi of 520 Ganga Era may refer either to his reign or to that of one of his 
two elder brothers who ruled previously within a period of 4 years. .But it 
probablj'- refers to him only. The starting date of the Ganga Era, according 
to Ganga Chronology as provided in the most reliable C.P. Charters viz, those 
of Yajrahasta HI, would tlien fall in the period suggested by me. Viz, A.D. 
494-497. Moreover, Dr. Mazumdar’s identification of Devendravarma of 
Ganga j'ear 520 with Raja Raja Devendra Yaram of S’. 992 to S’. 999 is 
Hearly wrong in the face of Chieaeole plates of Madhnkamarnava dated 
Ganga year 526. This King is the immediate predeces.sor of Raja Raja .De- 
vendravarma ’s father Yajrahasta Anantavarma who ascended the throne in 
S . 960 and he issued a grant in G.E. 526. Yet Dr. .Muziundar states that Ms 
grandson lived in G.E. 520 ! This is absurd. So, he himself admitted that 
Ms theory does not prowde for this king who actually lived and ruled from 
b . t:i41 to o. 960. 


falls within the first 

half of 6th C and probably during the period A.D. 550 to 557 If it is so it 
not only fails to satisfy certain astronomical data given in the Ganga CP 

1 a aima of G.E. .i26 whereas he is a historical King who aetuallv 
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suggested by myself 10 years ago in my Telugn Book Kalingadesa ckaritra 
and 6 years back in my History ol the E. Ganges of Kalinga in English. 
The contents of the Achyutapuram and Chipurapalli Grants oppose the 
learned Doctor’s theory rat, her than help it. They support my theory, that 
the Ganga era started a,t the end of t’lo 5th C. A.D. (497 A.D. or near about) 
Dnrgasarma of Aclh>'ntapuram plates of E. Ganga King Indravarma II of 
G.E. 87 obtained a grant of land in Kalinga, while his sons were mentioned 
in Chipurapalli C.P. Grant as getting villages in S. Kalinga at the hands of 
Kubja Vishnn of E. Chalnkyan line m. A.D. 6o2. (Vide Chipurapalli and 
Aehyutapnram Plates) Pulike.sin Conquered this Country in or about 610 
A.D. as stated in his Aihole Inscription, probably by defeating Danarnava 
the father of Indra III of 128-154 G.E. Allowing a period of 49 years for 
the difference in age bctwccni futlicr and sons, we get (87 G. E. plus 40) 127 
G.E. as equal to 632 A.D., i.e. tbo first year of G.E.\vould be about 505 A.D. 


In conclusion, f must state, that Madhukamarnava’s titles as stated in 
his inscription of G.hl. 526 and other inscriptions would only confirm ray 
theory. Scholars like G. Ramadass, B.V. Kiashna Rao M. S. Sarma and 
others held that the iitle Di'vondravarma was borne by this Madhukamar- 
nava also and the C.P. Grants meulionod above have led them also to this 
conclusion. 

There is a Madhukamarnava, son of Atmntavarma, of S’. 1071. (Vide 
S.I.I. Vol V, No 1322). Ho was also called Kamarnava and he ruled from 
A.D. 1147 (S’. 1069). He was th.e son of Anantavarma Chodaganga who 
fixed his capital at Cuttack and not at Kalinga nagara. Hence this king 
cannot be ident ified with jMadImkamarnava, son of Anaiitavarraa who issued 
a. grant in G.E. 526 and wiu; had his capital at Kalinganagara. A close 
examination of all later Ganga inscriptions from S’. 1069 onwards reveals 
the fact that there is no Idng faded T>ev<‘ndra.varma in the whole of the Later 
Ganga line from A.D. 1076 to A.D. 1434. Ilencc it must be concluded that 
the Chicaeolo Platcjs th’ Anantavarma Deva’s son Maharajadbiraja Madhu- 
kamarnava, dated 526 G.l'] and the Simhtipnra C.P. gi’ant of Dharmakhedi 
of the Reign of AnuTita varmals sou Dcvondi-avarraa dated 520 G. K. Era or 
G. Era sngg’cst only one and th.c same, person, i.e. Devendravarma Madhu- 
kamarnava. (S’. 941-960). Two diffei'ont kings eonld not exist and rule 
within such a small spae<^ of 6 > xiars from one and t.he same cpital, e-g. Kalin- 
ganagara and over one Country, c.g, Sakala-Kalinga. Similarly, both the 
Simhapnra and IManda.sa. plates mentioned each an Anantavarma and Dhar- 
raakhedi and they arc* in each ca.se one a,nd the same ]>erf3on. But since S’. 
913 helong-s to Anantavarma ’.s 13th yca.i.’, and since he had 35 years of rule 
and since G.E. 520 refers to AnantaWi-ma’s third son ’s reign ie. to Madhu- 
kamarnava Devendravarma 's, it follows that the G. year 520 is later than 
S’. 913 and the Ganga Era ^ 51 !nis in or about (S’. 941-520) S’. 421 ot A.D. 
499. If it refers to Anantavarma ’s eldest son who ruled in S’. 937, then 
the G.E. would start 4 years earlier ic, in A.D. 495 only. But tlie former 
date is to he pi'cfcri*ed Cor rtiasons sta,ted already. Recently, the Pondurn 
C.P. grant of Kamarnava ’s son Vajrahasta II dated 500 G. Era and belong- 
mg to the 29th regnal year of that king was published in J.A.H.R.s VoT IX, 
Pt 3, Pp23-30 and this would give (S’. 929-500 G.E) S’ 429' or A.D. 507 as 
the fi,rst year of the Ganga Era. If the Anka mode of reckoning is to be ap- 
phed, then the actual year will be 24 and the initial year of the Ganga Era 
would be (S’. 924-500 G.E) S’ 424 or A.D. 502, 



Anway, the initial year of the Ganga Era cannot be pushed forward 
to A.D 550 or 557, io, by mere than half a Century as Dr. Muzumdar has 
stated. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Manldiaris start- 
ed their own Era in A.D. 499 and so also the Eastern Gangas would have 
started their Era. about t!.e same time. That v/as also the time Avhen the 
Ohalukyas left X. India and ontmed Iho Deeean and founded their line. It. 
■was after the fail of the Imnorial Guptas that the Gangas founded an Era 
of their own and not before as stated as Sir. G. Ramados. 

The next important question is that of the Connection bet’ween the Early 
and Later Gangas. Some Scholars hold that they belong to different Lines. 
Dr. iSItizu'niclar held in his “ Outline cf the History of Kalinga”, in the last 
para, thus: — '‘The end ei the political supixunacy of the dynasty \vas 

brought abc-ut by the E. Chalukyas The Ganga Kings must have 

lost their politic-ai impoii'ance in the latter half of the 9th C. and the rule 
of the faniihj oroii^kt io an end in the IQili C. This fits in well with 
the ejngrapliie data of both the Gangas and the E. Chalul^yas.” 


Notliing is further from truth — I have described in my “History of 
the E. Gangas of Kalinga”, published in the Vols V to IX of J.A.H.II..S. 
how kings of both early and Later Times belonged to the same dynasty and 
in proof of it, I stated that kings of both Times used Ganga Era and men- 
tioned in their Plates the same phrasealogy, v/orshipped the same God Go- 
kpneswara seated on lit Mahendra, spread Vedic culture and Hindu reli- 
gion especially Saivite cult by grants of lands and villages to Temples, 
Priests, Tedie Scholars and ruled from the same Capital Kalinganagara 
oyer the same country called Kalinga or Sakala Kalinga or Tridvalinga. 
There ai-e several instances of kings of both lines giving short genealogies 
only — Besides, the names Ganga and Ganga are both found in Iho C P 
grants oi iho kings of both Linos. The suffixes to the names of kings ’of 
both Imes such as \arma, Deva, and Arnara are found to be the same— The 
kings of both lines were closely related to the E. ICadambas vdio were ora- 
un<fer tnem as Gi-ama Palakas or Executors of grants or District 
Jfiieials. The seals of the grants issued by kings of both lines resemble 
toof tSffp Jr same emblems like lotus, crescent, bull and elephant 
^ * *”*> - tLe CTaiitSy ilie clisraeters usodj the langucigc cniployed 
imd the inupcse cf tl-o gifts arc all similar. HenW, the Early and baler 
Lings belong to the same Djmasty. ^ 

590 ? i?To .P djTiasty imled continuously from about 

linga on'several oceasslon.Xa.fd nSe of thdr 13“ 
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the Lord of Vengi when he was about . ^ Chodaganga rescued 
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\vhole line ruled eontimiously over Kalinga, and the early line did not come 
to an end but continued in the later one. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OP THE EARLY EASTERN 
GANOA KINGS OP KALTNGA PROM THE CLOSE OF 
THE 5th. CENTURY' A.D. TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE 9th CENTURY. 

Summary 

By 

Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. 

Rajalimundry. 

The chief source of in 1‘otTiiation is supplied by several Copper-ylate 
Inscriptions of the Kings that ruled over Kalinga (Gan jam and Vizag Dts.) 
during the four centuries that followed the decline and fall of the Gupta 
Empire (495-S95 A.D.) In addilion we have the valuable account of Ka- 
linga given in Yaun Chwang's Trax'ols. Also, the records of contemporary 
rulers like Ilarsha throw a. very useful light and reveal the intei'esting fact 
"that, through th e Gupta, Ilarsha and Early Ganga times, there runs a 
Common type of administrative system and culture with the same names 
of officers and same functions. The origin of the three types is to be traced 
to the code of Manu and it is North Indian Just as the three rulers are also 
of North Indian dynasties. The Gangas are the Famous ‘ Gangaridae’ of 
Alexander’s time and they ])elong to the Gangetic Valley and after migrat- 
ing from N, India, one branch settled in Kalinga and the other in Mysore. 
The Early Ganga Lino Consists of about 16 kings ruling from Ganga year 
39 to G. Year 397. I have shown in several works and papers of mine — ^and 
my theory has been accepted by several well kno'wn scholars — ^that the ini- 
tial year of the E. Ganga Bra corresponds to A.D. 496 or near about that 
year. Hence these early Kings must be held to have ruled over Kalinga 
from the end of the 5th Centuiy to the End of the 9th Century A.D. The 
earliest Ganga O.P. inscrij5tion which gives important details about the 
first historical king is the Jii'jingi Grant published by me in J.A.H.Rs. 
Vol III, Pp 49-53. Its characters are box-headed and its style shows that 
it surely belongs to the beginning of the 6th Century A.D. The Kjng_ is 
called Tri-halingadhipati or Lord of throe Kalingas and the use of the title 
Gangamala Kula shows how, after the fall of the Impex'ial Guptas, when 
several MlechcJia or foreign dynasties overran several tracts of N. India and 
even the Dekkan, this dynasty was able to keep its purity and it remained 
indigenous and orhodox, devoted to the sole purpose of developing Brah- 
manical Hinduism and Vedic Culture in Kalinga Desa. The Ganga Kings 
used an Bra of their own and thcii’ institutions followed the dictates of Manu. 
Their inscriptions wore composed in Sanskrit language, and written in old 
Telugu-Kannada Script and also Nagari Characters. ^ They were devoted 
to the Holy feet of Sacred Is ’vara or Siva appearing in the form of Linga 
(Phallus). The Administrative system of Kalinga from the 6th to the 
10th Cent, is known to us from the Inscriptions and Coins and Temples 
Buildings of the times. It does not copy any old Systran but starts^ 
ffinal on©» But yet it has not failed to copy certain precedents fres}: 



Indian Systems. The E. Ganjores were not subordinate to tbe Guptas for, 
hr the time they started their Empire and their Era, the Gupta Kingdom 
■perished. No doubt, they attained an Imperial Status and they establish- 
ed an Administrative system of their own. 


The Early B. Gangas ruled over Ganjam and Vizag Dts. They were 
a local Dvnasty. The Imowledge we get of their administration from their 
C.P. grants is limited. This applies to the period extending from the close 
of the 5th Century A.D. to the Close of the 10th Century A.D. During the 

period lltli to the middle of 15th Centnry A.D. the A^inistration was 

highly organised as we get more details from stone Inscriptions also. The 
Govt." was Monarchical. The King was the State. There were ministers 
but they were servants of the King. The C.P. Inscriptions record that the 
King granted lands or villages only after assembling all family heads and 
local chiefs and ministers and acquainting them of the facts of the Grants. 
It was a Royal Order which had to he obeyed. 

But royalty recognised the local leadership in villages and Districts and 
held them as responsible officers and treated them with regard and respect. 


Royal titles are mentioned in the Inscriptions. The Eldest son is Yu- 
varaja; other royal relations are given high posts as executors of grams or 
commanders. The Kadambas chiefly are mentioned as Excentors of grants 
Commanders, Village heads etc., other officers are mentioned. A Kumara 
Amatya might refer (1) to the King’s son being appointed as Minister or 
(2) to the minister appointed by Heir apparent. The manternal uncles of 
the king were holding high posts and advising him in making grants. 
Eumara Aniatyas were appointed as Vishayapaties or Dt. Officers. Not 
only Brahmins but Vaisyas also held high offices. The Gangas frouglit with 
Devapala pid other Pala Kings of Bengal and also with the E. Clmlukyan 
■Ipngs of \ engi. They also copied their administration. The official desig- 
nations of both dynasties can be compared with those of the E. Gangas. An 
account of their history will prove this. 


The earliest Ganga Copper-plate inscription which gives important de- 
tpls about the first historical king of the dynasty is the Jirjingi one, pub- 
Itehed by me. It throws considerable new light on the difficult problem of 
the Ganga Era, both on account of the characters in which it is written and 
the titles It bestows on its royal donor. The king is called Tri-kalingadhi- 


- , appear, both from the name of this dynasty and the use of 

.OTch quahfymg terms as “spotless/’ that the Ganga Line was purely indi- 
and orthodox, devoted to the purpose of developing Brahmanical 
toduism and Culture m Kalinga country. The Ganga Mugs usSX i?, 
own as opposed to the Saka Era used by tS^ kW of the sevm^l 
then rulmg over South India. The inscription is written in VeS 
^,old Tel-Kannada characters of the 6th eenturv A D 
San^t, Excepting the closing verses of Vvai tt; ^ 
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»odem Jixjingi. hi Tefcfeali Tali? of 
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free from all lands of taxes and obstacles, to Agniswami and bis son Riidra- 
S'vvami, in two equal shares. 

The object of the gi'ant seems to be to encourage the settlement of Yedlc. 
or Vaidika Brahmins in ICabnga coiinti'y so that the Vedie lore and eult 
might spread. The king was a dovotoo of Parameswara and hence the Sai- 
Tite form of worship snread in right earnest along the east coast. From 
the Godavari Plates of Prithvimuia, we learn that that king, acting under 
the orders of the Ganga King, granted a whole village called Chuyipaka to 
Vedic scholars. It was thus the praetice of the several kings belonging to 
the several d^masties then railing over the South of India to encourage the 
spread of Vedic learning and Saivite faith. It was an Age of Devout Sai- 
vism. 

A coirnor-nlate grant of Devendravai'ma’s Son Satyavarmadeva (G.E. 
51 i.e. A.D. 547) was made from 1ho victorious Kalinganao^ara hy the king- 
who was devoted to God Gokarnaswamin of Mahendra, hill, who acquired 
su-oremacy hv the edge of his swm’d over the whole of Kalinga and who -was 
a P.orama Maheswara. Tim order, which was made to the KutimMa or 
families of cultivators op the village of Ta.ru in the district of GaVlai, 
States that the same villaa-e was granted on the occasion of solar eclipse, 
free of all taxes foi* the reliaiou.s merit of himself and his -parents as an 
agrahara to the village God aTid given to Kamalasana Bhattaraka in the 
51st year of Ganowa era, for the conduct of iho worship of Siva. Thus, it 
wa,s a gift to the Brahmin for the conduct of the worship of Siva-the tu-'-elary 
village God. This grant — a, Devagrahai’am elearlv shoivs that, in all the -^nl- 
Isges also, the worship oP Siva vms firmly established and the State made 
statutory and permanent land provision for the conduct of such worship. 
This grant is important in showing that while Indravarma I was onlv called 
the Lord of Tri-kalinga, Satyavarma %vaa called the Lord of All-Kalinga. 
Prohahlv, there wei’c five or even seven Kalingas at that time, including the 
islands in the seas. In Pliny’s time, some of the Kalinga tribes occupied 
the isla.nds at the mo.uth of the TJ.ivor Ganges and in the 6th Century they 
probably occupied the East Indies and paid homage to the Mahara.-jas of 
Kalinganagara. The Tamil work Kalin<yat1niparani expressly states -that 
Rajendrachola II sent an expedition, at the close of the 11th century, against 
the Lord of Seven Kalingas. 

Hastivarma’s C.P. inscription dated SO G.B. records the grant of .a 
piece of land at the village of TIoudevaka in Krosh tuka-Variam (district) 
as an Agrahara to Javasarma, of ITrlam. It was purchased by the king from' 
the o-wners of the village and made into an Agrahara, free from all t^es,. 
The, languac’e spoken and written, was Telugu. The people, Kalingas as 
well as Andhras spoke and wrote in the same language. The capital^ con- 
tinued to he at Kalingaanaga.ra only. The idng who is a devout' worshipper 
of Siva states some very interesting facts Viz., the purchasing of a piece of 
land from the owners of the village and constituting i-t into a tax-free 
agrahara for the benefit of a learned Brahman. "What is still more inte- 
resting is the practice of summoning all the cultivators and heads of families 
and sometimes royal officials and ministers with a -view to acquaint them 
AA/ith the nature of the royal donations so that they (the grants) might be 
continued, free of taxes and all kinds of obstacles, in the enjoyment of:? the 
Donees. In this case, as in other cases generally^ the gift -vm mado 
merit of the kiog and bis parents, 
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The grant of G.E. 12 of Indravarma III was composed by Amatya 
(Minister) Davachandra ’s son RaJiasika (Private Secretary) Sankaradcva 
and engraved by Yinayacliandra’s son, Aditya MancM. (Engraver) The 
plates of this king of G.E. 146 which do really belong to G.E. 138 are also 
written in old Tel-Kannada letters. The grant was made on Rathasaptanii, 
the 8th day in the mcntli of Magha. In addition to the usual titles, the 
king had two special ones. Viz, “he, who has attained the proficiency of a 
lioly teacher by the puinty of all the numerous sciences and accomplish- 
ments that' have been well-mastered by him ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ he, who is the full autumn 
moon of the sk^’" which is the famous and great and spotless lineage of the 
Gangas”. Such king intimates to all the assembled eultivatoi's of the vil- 
lage of Talamula in the Krostuka Panehali that he constituted that village 
into an agrahara free from all taxes and betsowed it on two Brahmins who 
v ere the residents of Avarenga and Kalinganagara. The executor of the 
grant is named Mahamahattara (the gi-eat elder or eldcrman) Gaurisarma, 
the writer Bhavadatta, son of Amatya (Minister) AHcakade and the engra- 
%'er AJishasali SJvogika (Collector of land tax or Inspector of revenue). 


The Executor of the grant is Mahamahattara Sivasariiia, while the 
composer is Sarvadhikari (Superintendent of household) sambapiiropadhya- 
ya, the son of Hasty adhyakasha (Supt. of Elephants) Dharmnchnndr/J.. 
xhe royal offices, MaJiamuJicttictraf SctrvadJiikdvi and JIiistyctdhjfHlcshd cor- 
respond to the great village elder” “the General-in-chief”, and “the pre- 

forces” respectively. Similarly, if wx' examine the 
omeiai titles or the times, we get several interesting types showing that in 
the general administration, the king was helped by officers of different 
grades. Thus, the C.P. grant oC Maharajah Indravarma I of G.E 30 was 
written hj Sandhi vigrahika Devasingadeva. The term ‘ ‘ San din vii^raliika ” 
corresponds to Secretary for peace and the War or Foreign Secrctniy 

ofiieial title of the writei^ of the C. P, Qrant of Anantavninria \ son 

Gamawte” which means “the illustrious vassal” 

The oSS of Indra^rS 87 which means “engraver of Ictteis”. 

iJie oraei ot II of 87 G-.E. was published orally throii^d^ 

Privatfo. 


The executor of the O.P, arraiits of rTi^^T'ci ttt >1^4. .3 -irtr* 

'vras MahamaJiaftara (the area? vliw n G.Vi. 

was Bhavadatta, son of Amatya (Minis! writer 
scUJca (Bevenue collector). ^ Ahkakade and engravm* Aksha- 


deyam in which the'fleJeS^wS? the?^f a measure called Brahma- 

one or two plougVswfof Zd ^01^5? Sranting 

t^t the land granted shall be cultivated , royal command 
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All the villages and lands granted by this king are found in the modem 
Chicaeole, Tekkali and Parlakiiuidi Taluqs showing that they were directly 
under the control of the king aiul in the heart of the Kingdom. All the 
donees were Brahmans wcll-\crse<l in y<'(]as, vedangas and Sastras. The 
language of the insci'iptioiis is Sanskril wliilc the characters are Telugu, 
Kannada, Granlha and Dra vidian. 'JMieve is no doubt about the fact that 
the Andhras and the Kalingns who livcid, then as now, along the East Coast 
and in the Ganjain disiriet us<m1 llu' Tclugud^ijinnada scripts. Since the 
grants were made from holli iianlapura. and Kaiinganagara, both were pro- 
bably used as royal residetK-es. ^ It sliows and Tuan-Chwung confirms this 
view-that Dantapura, 1 he (hly of Buddha’s tooth relic, was still in a flourish- 
ing condition then. II is not known when and how the city met with the 
unfortunate ruin in which i1 is slid found. 

It would seem that, <lnring llio reign of this king, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Yunn-Cliwang visite<l Kaiinga. After leaving China in A.D. 629, 
he visited India and 1otire<l tlironghoiit the continent for 15 years learning 
Buddliist principles ol‘ life atn.l {'olhs^ing works on the same. After leaving 
Karnasuvama In,' Iravelh^l south- West above 700 Li or 140 miles and 
reached XJtu or iVlra (Orissa.) eoimlry. 

Prom IJdra, the pilgrim travelh'd South-west through a forest for over 
1200 Li and r(‘aeh,ed Knngyuto or Kongodxi country, which was 1000 Li in 
circuit. 

Prom Kung-yn-lo (Kongtxln), the pilgrim travelled South-west for 300 
miles and reat'hed Kaiinga ^vhi<•h was above 500 IjI in circuit. Its capital 
was above 20 Li in circuit. The Country was filled for hundreds of miles 
with great forests which abouixhal in dark wild elephants.^ The people 
were rude ami ohslinate hut w<n*e noteil for good faith and fairness. Their 
speech was fast and chair, differing somewhat from that of Mid-India. 
There wore only 10 Buddhist, inona.st cries filled with 500 monks of the Ma^- 
vana School, while llu're were more than 100 Deva temples, thus showing 
that Brahmanical Hinduism (hmrished at the expense _ of its rival, Bud- 
dhism. The jiilgrim state's that, the country, once thickly populated, be- 
come thin on account of tlx' curse of a holy Kishi. But the real reason, for 
the scanty population si'cms to lie the frcaiucnt wars that were fought bet- 
ween kings of the rival dynasties for possession of Kaiinga. It wiU be in- 
teresting in lluH ('oniuHdion to note that Kaiinga which was once united and 
strong under the Andlira kings hi the third century A.B. became divided 
into 4 or 5 small principal it ie.s at the lime of Samudragupta’s invasion, 
about the. middle of the 4th century A.T). The_ Chinese pilgrim s accoimt 
only confirms this fact iHs-aiise, at the time of his visit about 638-6^ AD., 
Kaiinga was split, up into several countries like Udra, Dakshina, Ko^la, 
Kongyuto and Kaiinga. This disintegration of the once powerm Kaiinga 
Empire led to internal feutls and external wars. The inscriptions oi tne 
Gupta, Vakataka, Vishnukundin, E. Chalukya and E. Ganga kings clearly 
rereeal this fact. Henci; the pilgrim’s statement that Kaiinga was thmly 
populated should be ladicvisl, though the cause of it should be asenbea to 
wars and not to curse. It might bo a fact that Kaiinga was treated in early 
times as a polluted gt‘ound for Aryans to dwell in and hence the Ji. Langa 
and Kesari-kara Mngs of Kaiinga and Kongodu respectively, eneonraged, 
by means of liberal land gil'ts to Vcdic Brahmans and Saivite templ^, me 
establisihment of Aryan culture and faith. The pilgrim’s statement that 
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l>eva temples and Hindu faith flourished in these countries, at the expense 
nf Buddhist monasteries and faith, is again in proof of it. This is also con- 
firmed by the information supplied by the several C.P. Inscriptions. 

The pilgrim does not mention anything about the government of the 
country or the location of the capital, though he states that “near Uic south 
wall of the capital there was an Asokan tope beside w’-liich were a sitting 
place and exercise ground of the Four Past Buddhas.” Cunningham 
identified the capital with Rajainahendravaram on the Piver Godavari, 
’•vhile Fergusson stated that it was not very far from the modern Kalinga- 
patam. We have now learnt frim the several C.P. grants of the E. Ganga 
king Indravarma III who at this time ruled over Kalinga that Dantapura 
(modern ruins of the fort of the same name) and Kalinganagara (modern 
Nagara-Kataka and Muldialingam villages) -were both the capital chics of 
the Empire, the latter being the chief capital. Both are situated on cither 
hank of the River Vanmsadhara. 


A. C.P. Inscription of Ananlavarma’s son Nandavaima of G.E. 221 A.'D. 
717 mentions the grant of certain lands made by Maharaja Nandavarma son 
of Annantavarma dated in the Ganga year 221. It was actually made on 
the 5th day of the month oif Ashada. The king, who possesses the usual 
dtles found in all the E. Ganga C.P. grants, having assembled tlie Bfiotjikati, 
Tarikas and Kxiiu'inb%nas of Chikallika Grama, informs them that, on the 
oc^ion of a Solar eclipse, and for the increase of his merit, he granted cer- 
tain lands in it to Adityasarma, Matrusarma and Durgasannn,, three Vodic 
Brahmins of Kaunlinyasa gotra free from all taxes and obstacles. 


The ‘Bhogikas’ seem to be the Royal Officers in ehax'ge of Ian<l rtu'cnue 
and the ^Tari/tus’ the walm-tax collectors, while the ‘ Kutumhimit;’ are heads 
of fancies of cultivators in the village and as usual, the king intJmat.f'd 
the gifts made by him to them. It was incumbent upon 1b cm to con- 
time the royal gifts m the enjoyment of the Donees according to Iho roval 
order. But the king sometimes paid them cash or gave land in sub.sl itution 

SL F?ISoi^. ' Brahmins 


(G E^\54^^A son, Devondravarrna III 

V V 4 /&U) was to bestow some villascos in tho 

damana on God Dliarmeshwara as Devagraharams* The stales that he 

the villaf^ noted above ta fli/ ^ oj/aao-the act ot jivanting 
Mm ThV Dliarmeay^ara Bhattaraka afl« 

on dcie ^laU?erS'kno™ to aid^SSe^T^ 

nasties then rultal OTeTsoit’h TndF. “*6 kings of the several dy. 

priest) Adityadeva the »rant was vT-'itt ^ ,^be Presence of Paro7it7a (Itoyal 
(Private Secretary) Du^adeva and by Ugradeva, son of the Rahasj/a 
Samantakhandi in G E 254 at the timfFT*^a by (Engraver) the 

Prom tSie several C.P. Grants everninAd dr boly Bhramin Somachnrya. 
E^y Eastern Gangas installed" Siwlin ^ht almost all the 

1^ Deva and BrfhmaM agraSl^^tl eonstitnted 

them. The Brahmins who were wellJSied i ^ 

Mourned to settle in the Kalin®,. Sasti-M 
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The Gatiga: kiggs called themselves the devont worshippers of Iswara. It 
is probable that, by encouraging Brahinanical Hinduism, by patronising 
Vedic learning and by reviving Sanskrit studies, they paved the way for the 
fall of Jainism and Buddhism in Kalinga. The king states that, being in- 
fluenced by his own maternal uncle Dharma Khedi, be installed the linga 
form of Dharmeswara named after him only. Now, it is Imown that Khedi 
is the titular sign of kings belonging to_ Kadamba Dynasty. In Mysore, 
the W. Kaclambas and the \V . Gangas lived as independent d3'-nasties but 
in Kalinga, the B. Kadambas wore employed as Village-heads, Governors 
of districts and Corarnanders under the B. Ganga Kings. They were 
related by marital tics also to their OvciToi-ds. Even now, in some districts 
of Orissa Feudatory States, the dcsccndcnts of both the E. Gangas and the 
E. Kadamhas still exist. 

The grant piiblislusd in. Ep. Carnataka mentions that the king Rajen- 
dravarma’s son, Devendravarma IV. (G.E. 310 A.D. 806) possessed the 
titles of Maliarajadldraja (.great king of kings) and Parameswara (Lord 
paramount). Those litlos indicate that the king made large conquests and 
had several feudatorj'' kings under his control. The grant is particularly 
interesting to us because it reveals dearly that, among the early kings, he 
alone has such Iinp< 3 rial titles. Perhaps, this king conquered the B. Goda- 
vari District in tlie souihwc'st and Kongoda or north Ganjam District in 
the north-east. 

The grant staitcs tlmt Maha.raja Devendravarma, son of Maharaja 
Kajendravarma, informed Jlie villagers of Niyina, in the district of Eupa- 
vurtani (Tckkali) of the I’act of his granting the said village, free of all 
taxes, to a Brahmin poet, the son of Maha Pratihara (the great door-Keeper) . 

It was written by the illustrious vassal (Samanta) Sarvachandra and 
inscribed by the illustrious vassal Kliandimala in the Ganga year 310. 

The Cheedivalasa Plates of king Bhupendravarma’s son, Devendra- 
varma V. (G.E. 397 i.e. A.D. S93) edited by me ai'e very important as they 
throw much useful light oii the religious and social history of Kalinga at 
the close of the 9th century, besides giving us the genealogy of the E. Ganga 
Kings for four generations. 

This grant is important for the following reasons : — 

(1) It is the longest grant so far discovered of the early Eastern Ganga 

Kings, consisting as it docs of 42 lines. 

(2) It gives the pedigree of the Early Ganga Dynasty of four genera- 

tions unlike tlic other grants which mention only the king’s 
name or sometimes his father's name also. 

(3) It is the only record, among the early ones, in which we get men- 
tion made of gifts to Vanga or Bengal Brahmins. 

(4) It mentions the following titles for the King’s father viz., Maha- 
rajadhiraja, Parameswara, and Parama Maheswara and these titles prove 
the paramount supremacy which the dynasty attained in the 9th century 
A.D. over the whole of Ivalingadesa. 

The inscription records the grant of ‘sividi’ a site in the village of 
Kandalivada, made by Bhupendravarma’s son, Sri Devendravarma, 
oecassion of the solar eclipse, to the villagers of Sipidi, by name Adit^ 
Bhatta, Yajubhatta and Sendidevabhatta others who were native e* 
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Vengadesa (Bengal) and who were of Bharadwaja gotra and who were 
enthusiastic in performing scrifiees and reciting Vedas. 


It would appear that the Donees were invited, on account of their Vedic 
seliolarship, to settle in Sividi in Kalingadesa. They were Bengal Brahmins 
and probably some of the present-day Kalinga Brahmijrs avJiosc names end 
in Bhatta are the descendants of these Bengal Brahmins. Tlie village? KSividi 
which was granted to them became Seedi or Cheedi-Va^uivt (colony ) whore 
the Plates came to he discovered. From Kalinganagaia, which was said t o 
contain many temples of great prosperity, the king, who worshipped the God 
Gokarneswara, seated on the Mafhendragiri whose Caves were tlie a])odcs oT 
the illustrious Siddhas and Tapasas, issued the grant. He had the titles of 
ilaharajadhiraja and Parameswara (Paramount Sovereign). He was the 
Bhupendravarma %yho&e father was Marasimha and grand- fatlier 
yajri CVajrahasta). lie issued the order to the eullivatora oT Kaiidalivada 
m Koluyartani wViay a, (District) informing them that the grant oT Sividi 
region in Eadalivada village was made, for the merit of bimself <‘uid his 
parents on the occasion of solar eclipse, to certain Bengal Bi-ahmii>.s wlio 
ooserved Gojadikslia, who were of Bharadvaja gotra and who shovvd miicJi 
enthusiasm in performing sacrifices and studying Vedas and Vcdan,oa„ mu 
WHO always practised Dharmas described in Srutis and Smritis. it ivonl 
appear from the charter that they got certain sacrifices periornusl bv the 

king who, m return, granted them taxfree the said village. ' ^ 



A NOTE ON VlSNUKUNOIN OENKALOC4Y AND DHTRONOLOGY. 

HV 

Dr. M. Rama Rao M.A., Ph, D. (Guiitusr.) 

The genealogy and chronology of the Vismiknndins are matters of seri- 
ons difference of opinion among scholars. IJesides Kielhorn, Hnltzsch, Fleet 
and Dnbrenil who have made vahiahle snggestions, many other scholars 
have attempted to solve these problems. The late Mr. K. V. Laksmanarao 
held that_^there were altogelhm' nine rulers and that their rule lasted 
between 357 — 610 A.D. 0 i Mi*, hb »Sabbai’ao accepted this number of rulers 
but assigned them to the period -1('0--600 A.D.i") Mr. M. S. Sarma held 
that there were eight rulers and that they nourished between 400-612 
A.D,(3) According to klr. I!. V. Krishnarao also there were nine kings but 
they ruled between -OiO— 621 A.D. Dr. K. li. htibrahmanian believed that 
there were ten generations of Visnnkundin kings and that they ruled from 
about the middle of the fourth century to 610 A. D.D) Dr. I). G. Sircar has 
recently made another attempt to determine the genealogy and chronology 
of this dynasty and estimated that tliero wei’e seven kings in this family 
who actually ruled and tlx'ir period was between aOb — 610 A.D. ■5) An 
attempt is made in this paper to stixly these problems afresh and examine 
the views of the previous writers. 

Genealogy. 

Five copper-plate grants of the Visnukiindin family have been 
brought to light so far and each of them contains a short pedigree of its 
donor. The following informal ion is obtained from these grants. 

Chikkulla grant. Ramatirtham grant. 

Madhavavarroan. Madhavavarrnan. 

Devotee of the lord of Sriparvata, Devotee of the lord of Briparvata, 
performer of 11 Asvaxnedhas and 1000 performer of 11 Asvamedhas and 
Kratus. 1000 Ivratus. 

Vi kram end ra\'arrn a n . 

One who auorned the Visnukiindi 
and Vakataka linos. 

IndrabhatOiraka. 

One who obtained victories with 
his Caturdantis. 

Vikramendravarraan- 

Adorned by kingly qtialities even 
in infancy and one on whom the 
burden of the stated was put. 

donor) 

1. BWti 1931 p7303.' 2. JAIIRS. VI. p.i9 ” 

3, Ibid V. pt. 3. p. 1S4. 4, Bhamti, AtigiisL 1934, p. 307. 

5. Seep. 114 of his Andhm KufUlhism and Andhra, history. One defect common to aU the«e 
Mtiemes is that the initial year of Visnuktindin *«lfi given by them becomes incorrect m view of the feet 
that fealankayana rule ksted otcr Vengi tUl about the end of the third quarter of the 5th century A,D, 

6. See his table on p. 392 of his book entitled Successors of the Satavahams. 

7. T. TV. pp. 193-»198. S, Ibid XIT. pp. 133-136, 


Vikramondravarman. 

One who adorned the two lines. 

Indrabhattaraka. 

One who obtained victories with 
his Caturdantis. 

(the donor) 



Ipur I set. 


Poiainuru griiiit. 


Govindavarman. 


51a<ibaTavarinan. 

Beloved of the women of Trivara- 
jxagara, born of Hiranyagarbha per- 
former of 11 Asvamedhas and 1000 
Agnistomas- 1 I 

iMancyannablialtaralca. 


VilcrainalienuraTa rrnan. 

(• (ovsndava 
Mad liavu\ anuan. 

Beloved of ilie wowu'ii of 'rriva,rri- 
nagara, born of Hiranyagarbha, por- 
forincr of Al Asvanicdbarf u.n<l 10i)O 
Kratus. the ordairier of nuin>' lsind,< 
of I)ivya,H and JanaHra ya. 

fibe donor) 


Ipur 11 set. 

Madhavavarmau- 

Performer of 11 Asvamedhas and 1000 Agnistojnas. 

Hovavarman. 

Madhavavavman. 

Pevotee of the lord of Sriparvala and-rnler of Triknla-Malaya. 


A glance at the tabular statement above would indicate Iavo p(^int,s 
beyond any doubt — viz. (1) that the Ohikkulla and I-lamatirthrinx plates 
agree with each other perfectly and that together they yiedd four genera- 
tions of Kings. (2) that most of the epithets given to Afadhavavannun in 
the Polamuru and Ipur I set are identical. Prom these two sets of two 
grants each we get the following groups of kings : — 


Chikkulla & Ramatirtham. 
Madhavavarman, 

Vikramendravarman. 

Indrabhattaraka. 

Viktamendravarman, 


Ipur I set and Polamuru. 
Vikraroahendra. 

Govindavarman. 
Madhavavarraan. 
Maneyaiinabhattava ka - 


arise al this junctufe vie was there any roliitiou 

position of the three 

EeneratioM of kings mentioned in the Ipur II set with regard to these two 


2. c. p. 7 of MKR 1014 unrl Bhamti VIF. pp,, 
468- -4S0. 


1. IMdXVir. pp. 334— 337, 
3. E. k XVIT.-pp. 337— 339. 



‘'■roups -of kuu’irf Thc.-.o riiu'siion,-; h:n (' io coiisliloraUc cllEerreurc 

of opiuion. 

Air B. V. Krisiiniiruo iilcntiUciS Ihe Madhavavarman of the Eama- 
fiMfhnm and. Ohikkullu platoK with AladhavaTarman II of the second set of 
rrni/ elates ou the ground that the epithets of this king in. the three 
' - '‘ntions are idontieah*’ * 'This view is obvioxisly incon-ect because the 

insciip IMuilhuvuviirniau in the Ohikkulla and Ramatirtham plates 

nr^positively at varianee with tliose borne by the second Aladhavavannan 
of the second set of ipur plates. 

The above writer*.-'^ and Air. Al, S. Sanaa (-b identify Vikramahendra 

of the Polammai grant witli Vilcraniendra H of Ohikkulla plates, though 

the epithets of tliose two kings do not jastify this identification. They 
seem to rely on the statement of the Aladras epigraphistW that the alphabet 
of the Polainunx grant is much later compared with that of the Ohikkulla 
and Ramatirtham ()hites but U^(^.se writers fail to notice the further remark 
of the opigraphist tliat “ i f Vi kramahendra is identical with ATkramendra 
and could1>B identified with Vikraim'iidra 11 of the Ohikkulla plates, two 
further generations of Visnukundin kings m:iy be supplied by these plates. 
But it is" very doubtful if on ae<‘ouni of the later type of the characters we 
can do so”. The epigrapliist has further remarked that the prasasti of 
Aladhavavarmim of the I'ohnuuru grant is nearly idexxtical with that of his 
namesake of the (fiiikknlla idales. It is not known how these writers have 
missed this valuable suggttstion. 

Dr. K. R. SubraTnauiaii liold.-^ tliat Aludhavavarman of the first set of 
lour plates cannot, ixe ident,ifi('<l with his namesake of the second of Ipur 
plates becksc the epigruphist places the first, set hitcr than the second set 
in point of .A n exarninal ion of the internal evidence of these two 

grants shows that this vii'U Is wrong and that the identiacation is quite 
tenable. This st-holar obtains a curious genealogy lor the ATsnukundms 
consisting of four iMadhavav'armans and two (iovind;ivarma.ns and containing 
in all ten rulers.b’l Thonglx he does not explain how this is deri-ved, he 
seems to have adhered strictly to the so eallGd paleographic order oUhe 
plates viz. Ipur IL Ipur 1 , Ramatirtham, Chikkulki and ^ 
proceedure is too mochanieul, ixlaces rindt,ie. reliance upon paleo» ap y 
conflicts with the interna! cvidein-i' of the inscriptions. 

Dr. Hnltzsch, the tulitor of the first set of Ipur plates, had identified 
Mahdavavarman, the dmior of the plates, 
grandfather Madhuvavarm.'in, the lionor of the 
identification is supported by the internal evidence of both 
that in both of th(‘in tiu^ king is described as the ^ 

11 Asvamedhas. In one of thorn ho is said to have ^ iaaq 

1000 kratus while the ot.her credits him 'vith the cnnnnrt of this 

Agnistoinas. Another a rgumtmt may also be advanced i PP — ^ 


3 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 




Bharali, August p 
Ibid p, 303, 

JAHRS. V. pu 3, p* 1S4. 

MER 1914 pt 3. ima^ 35, 

Sec his '^Andhra and .Andhra hif^lory pj, 11?, 

Ibid p. 114, 
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identificaiion. I'he Jirst set of Ipur plates itud the Polamur grant 
were both issued by Madhavavarman himself and this explains the presence 
of a fuller list of his epithets in them than in othei’ records which were 
issued by rulers who were two or three generations later than him. Accor- 
ding to this identification Govindavarman and his father Vikramahendra- 
xarman of the Polamuru and Ipuru first set would become the father and 
grandfather respectively of the Madhavavarman of the Chikkulla and 
Ramatirthara plates, tsince Madhavavarman 1 of the second set of Ipur 
plates is credited with the performance of 11 Asvamedhas and 1000 Agnis- 
tomas like his namesake of the first set of Ipuru plates and the Polamuru 
grant, these two rulers may be considered to be identical and may also be 
identified with the Madhavavarman of the Chikkulla and Ramatirtham 
plates. The absence of the usual title of Maharaja in the case of Madhava- 
varman 11 of the seeoud set of Ipur plates and his association with Ti-ikuta- 
Malaya. obviously under the supervision of a Visnukuudin overlord, may 
be taken to indicate that this print-e and his father Devavarman did not 
ascend the Visnukundin throne. It is probable that Madhavavarman’s other 
son Vikramendra and his descendants, being Vakataka relations, usurped the 
throne. The allusion to Indrabhattaraka’s fight with Dayadas supports 
this view. Madhavavarman I seems to have had three sons, Pevavarman, 
Vikramendra and Mancyannabhattaraka. 

In view of what has been stated above, the genealogy of the Visnn- 
kunuins may be stated as f ollows.lb 


j— - 

Devavarman 

1 

Madhavavarman II 


Vikramahendravarman 1 
Govindavarman I 
Madhavavarman I 

Vikramendravarman 11 Mancyannabhatttirka 

I ndrabh attaraka 

! 

ikramendravannan JII 


Chronology. 

the ''““I'" regarding 

these writers is untenable b. vw ^f^^ealop derived by most of 
D. 0. SircaT whn?^ ■ T , stated above. Dr. 

has made a fresh attempt aW^volvi^fv^ agrees with the one derived above, 
this genealogicll S. 


V i kram endra varman I 
Go vi nda varman 
Madhavavarman I 


500—520 A.T). 
520—535 
535—585 


.SafaTOhaias*'. ‘ derives a amilax genealogy in his book entitled “ Successors of the 

2. IMd p. 392. 



Madhavavarmaii H 585— -615 

VikramendraYariTian 1 1 615 — 625 

Indrab hattar aka 625 — 655 

Vikrainendravurman III 655 — 670. 

The following argnmci^ts of this writer may be noted in this 
connection: — 

(1) He considers the date of Madhavavarman I as the determining 
factor of the above chronology. This date has been derived by him by 
commuting the deii’erenee Ijetween the Polamnru grants of Madhavavarman 
and Calukya Jayasiinha to l)e about 50 years. Assuming that the date of 
Jayasiroha’s grant is 637 A. D. and also taking his stand on the fact that 
Madhavavarman’s grant was issued on the occasion of a lunar eclipse on a 
Phalguna-purnima day. Dr. Sircar concludes that Madhavavarman began to 
reign some time between 516-5.85 A. D. 0) ( 3 ) He seeks, further, to 

justify his date 625-655 A. D. for Indrabhattaraka by mentioning Kielhorn’s 
identification of the Indrabhattaraka of the Godavary plates of Prithvimula 
with the Visnukundin king of that name and by quoting Fleet’s opinion 
that the Indravarman of the Ganga, Era 128 and 149 ( said to correspond to 
624 and 642 A. D. ) fought with Visnukundin Indra. ( 2 ) ( 3 ) That Pulakeain 
II defeated near the Kolleru lake either Madhavavarman II or Viiiramendra- 
varman II, both of whom were weak kings. (4) That the Visnukundins 
were ruling over Vongi while the early Eastern Calukyas ruled over 
Pistapura. ("*■) (5) That Visnukundan indra invaded Eastern Oalukyan territory 
and penetrated up to Ramatirtliam as a measure of retaliation to Jayasimha’s 
and Pulikesin’a i’aids. 6 ^) 


Every one of these arguments is open to criticism and there are 
several defects in the general chronological scheme. (1) The writer states 
in several places that it is probable that both Devavarman and his brother 
Vikramendra II predeceased their father but he actually omits the former 
and assigns a perio<l of ten years to the latter.^^l Since both these princes 
are mentioned in Visnukundin grants without either the title Maharaja or 
any other appellation indicative of independent rule, their having died 
without ascending the throne need not bo doubted. 1 ^' 


(2) Madhavavarman II is simply styled as the lord of Trikufa- 
malaya and not as maharaja. Further, in his Ipur grant there is reference 
to a Yisnnknndy-adhiraja, which obviously means an overlord, probably 
Madhavavarman I. Thus it would be more reasonable to treat Madhava- 
varman II as his grandfather’s viceroy rather than as an independent 
ruler- 


(3) Thus there would be a difference of 40 years in the chronology. 


1 . Sircar’s book pp. 1 07-1 12. 

3. Ibid p. 116, 

3. Ibid p. 121. 

7 . In tbe Ipur (11 set) grant 

vikhyata-parakrama: 


2 Ibid pp. 112-114. 

4. Ibid p. 117. 

6. Cf. Ibid. pp. 105 & 107 and p. 392. 

Devavarman is desaibed as ICsatriy-avpkaiida-pray^t-apmtiina' 

» riesrrihes Vikmmendia II as Vjsnokundi- 


[Ha- The CMkkuIla grant descnbes Vikramenara 
Vakitak^-vamsa-dw-tokrta-janma: fn the Ramatir^m pktes of Indrabhattaraka th« 

prince is described as Ublmya-vams^tmaj-alamKara^bnutan* 

8, Ipur (II set) plates Ep. Ind. pp, 337-339, 
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t.-i) SiiTar'ri date i'iJ7 A. D. £or the Polauiuru graiii. of Javasiuiba is 
obviously based upon Fleet’s date of 615 A. D. for the commencement oC 
Kubjavisnuvardhana’s reign.d) This date of Fleet is open to serious 
criticism and there are at least two alternative dates which ^iz’car admits to 
be probable and possible. (2) Even if Fleet’s date is accepted tentatively 

and even if it be held that Sircar’s statement that 587 A. D. corresponds to 
the^40th year of Madhavavarman. it follows that the reign commenced 
in 547 A. Dj But curiously the writer assigns the commencement of the 
reign to 535 A. The Polamuru grant was made by Madhavavarman 

on a Phalguna-purnima day on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 'J'he writer 
mentions six dates b-o on which there were lunar eclipses in the latter half 
of the 6th century but none of these dates agrees with 587 A. D. vvhich is 
suppos^ to be the date of the Polamuru grant. If, on the other hand 
i)6v A. D. IS taken to be the correct date the date of the Polamuru grant 
would then be o7o A. D. in which year there was a lunar eclipse ‘'of a 
Phalguna-purnima day, on 11th February. But this date indicates an 

Polamuru grants and shows that 

feirc^r s estinaate of oO years is wrong. 


. ^^solutely no justification for the identification of the 

Godavary plates with any Ganga king of that name! 
former was the son of Mitavarman, a native of the village of Minalkudi 

a nettv rofJr p was so humble in status as to request 

a i^tty ruler like Pi ithvimula to grant a village-C^) This is certainlv 

unbecoming of a Ganga king. Further this Adhiraja does not Sve the 

Bsual Ganga appellation Kalingadhipati. Thus, this far fetched 

Uon does not justify the date assignfd to Indra^^Ve VrsnuWin kinS! 

untenable whethe^^tl^^CMuk^van^V ^ Pulakesin II is 

611 1 D orellso A D fir is assigned to 

chronology comes after 611 A. D. and dSbefore' Bircar’s 

a eonsidemWe tirorwhile'''rhl EaL^n ^^ied over Vengi for 

Kalinga is equally untenable!^) This iu southern 

CaInkyanhisLry. ItTknown^ of 

to the Plaki-visaya and 

his son and successor Jayasimha thm-nrc records of 

Polamam plates, W date?™ the 3;®“ Hie 

that Tillage situated in the GnddaTadPA “f the reign, contain a gift of 
to the Godayary. His Pedaveai Sa?' Ml tthioh probably stretched np 

tamdin eapital, registers St ofaT^rto^ ‘’^e Visnu- 

Jaaya. His Peddamaddali plates dated in i (Ganderuyati) 

Gndiyada famyotre gr ’STnyit^t? °iAf. 

Si " “■ AntT^X. pp. OSdS a- 266-285: 

Wl>.592. 

JJ^AS. XVI. p. 144 t ibid p. in. 

Ct ba Chipurupdli {1. A. XX p. 16 ) and T* 
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the GudraharH'visaya.U) The l^idnparns grant discovered in the Gnntur 
district contains gift of a village in the Gandemvadi-visaya and naentions a 
royal residence at Gandovud") The Mopai’rn plates discovered in the 
Tenali taluk of the same district 1 ‘egislcr gift of a village in the Canurpalli- 
visaya.l^^ It. will thus be seen that the authority of Jayasimha extended 
over the East Godavary, West Godavary» Krisna and Guntur districts. The 
discovery of one set of plates very near lh(‘. Visnukundin capital and the 
presence of a royal residence in the Guntui' distidct prove beyond doubt 
that the extension of Eastern Oahikyan authority over this region was not 
a mere passing phase. Two of the grants of Visnuvardhana II, the successor 
of Jayasiraaha, were disco vcreil in the Kaikalur and Gudivada taluks of 
the Krishna district. G) Tliis indicates uninterrupted sway of the Calukyas 
overVengi. Even if Elect’s date is accepted and even if it be supposed 
that the Polamuni Plates of .Jayasimha are dated iu the .5th and not in the 
15 th year of his reign, it is clear that this monarch extended his authority 
into the Guddava<liWisaya by GnS A.D. and gradually expanded it into the 
Guntur district. This renders the siinulta.neous rule of the Yisnukundins 
at Veng! imivjssiblc. 


(8) It cannot be held that Indrabhattaraka’s aggression up to 
Eamatirtham in southern Kalinga was a measure of retaliation against 
Jayasimha’s inroads. It is now known that there was no break in the preva- 
lence of Galvibyan authority over Vengi. The presence of a royal residence 
of Jayasimha at Ganderu in tlio Guntur district supports this view further. 

It is necessary to dispose of one or two minor issues before we give 
our own view of Yistiukundin chronology. One of these issues is the date 
of the coimnenceincnt of Kxibjavisnu’s rule at Pistapura- Fleet has assigned 
this event to 015 A.B. ami held that it coincided with the installation of 
this prince as his brother’s viceroy5-‘’> A careful examination of the dates 
and astronomical details contained in numerous Eastern Calukyan grants 
prove that this date is untenable and that the initial year of the king coin- 
cided with the beginning of his independent rule. Mr. M. S. frarma has 
suggestedtfJ 088 A. 1). and Mr. 31. 5r. Ivrisharao 024 A. I).( > as the initial 
years. The bulk of evidence seems to support 024 A.D. and the arguments 
in favour of this date uro quite convincing. We hold, therefore, that this 
date is correct. 


It is necessary at this stage to mention a few important points which 
help the determination of Visnukundin chronology. (1) Devavarman, 
Madhavavarman II and Vikramendra 11 do not bear the title Maharaja and 
do not, therefore, seem to have ruled independently. 1 hiw there would 
be only five kings who actually ruled. (2) The Eastern Calukyas 
familiarly known as rulers of Vengi by the middle of the 8th century A. . 
They must have been ruling from Vengi for at least a <^‘®dtury m order a 
they should be closolv associated with that city. This points to the middle 
of the 7th centxu-y f or the Calukyan conquest of Vengi. (8; 1 here is no 

reference in the records of either Kubjavisnu or las son Jayasimha to any 


1- 1. A.xiir,'p,’iy77 "" 

3. c. p. Oof MER 1920. 


2, E, 1. XVII. p. 57. 

4. Sec his Pamidimukkala (MER 1917 p. 
115) and PaUiTOdad- A. VIL p- 191) gjautsi 
JORS. TX. pp. 17-45. 


5. I.A. XX.V. 3. 

7. JAf-IR.S, XI, pt. pp, \ '.B. 
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lights with rival I'uling families. Similarly, the Visimlitindiii records also 
do not mention the Calnhyas. Obvionsly, the great Visnnkundins inclnding 
Indrabhattaraka, who expanded np to Yizianagaram in the north, were gone 
by the time of the foundation of Oalukyan rule. 

In view of what lias been stated above the chronology of the Visnn- 
ktxndins may be state«i as follows : — • 


Vikramahendra I 
Govindavarman 
Madhavavarman I 
I ndrabhattaraka 
Yikraraendra III 


aOO-525 A. D. 

525-54.5 

545-595 

59,5-625 

625-635 


The following arguments may be mentioned in support of tbe 
chronological arrangements, — 


(L) Madhavavarman 1 is known to have issued his Polamuru grant 
in the 48th year of his reign on the occasion of a lunar eclipse which is said 
to have occurred on a Phalguna-pnrnima day. That year corresponds, 
according to the above arrangement, to 59.3 A.D. There vpas a lunar eclipse 
satisfying all the above conditions on the 21st February. (1) 


(2) Indrabhattaraka’s expansion up to Yizianagaram in Kalinga was 
about the 27th year of his reign. This date would correspond to 622 A. D. 
i.e. two years before the date of the foundation of Kubjavisnn’s independent 
rule at Pistapura. Thus, this date renders Visnukundin expansion into 
southern Kalinga possible. 


According to the above arrangement Oalukya Jayasimha’s 
southern expansion would have reached Guddavadi-visaya in 657 A. D. 
{supposing) that his reign started in 642 A. D. and the Yengi region in 
bbi) A. D. The provenence of his grants and those of his successors indicates 
f sway over Yengi from this date. According to the above chrono- 

logy Visnubundm rule in Yengi ceased by 6 5 A. D. and this accounts for 
the unimpeded progress of Oalukyan arms to the south. 

nr known thot Kubjavisnu was his brother’s vicemv in 

Maharastra up to 615 A. D. the date of his Patara graS) By 624 A D 

to^he^last southern Kalinga. What made him come 
611 A D (3r if conquered Kalinga and Tengi as early a s 

Di-i A. DS It may be held therefore that some trouble or other in thia 
region brought Kubjavisnu here. This trouble might in all probability be 
S ° kiag IndrabhatUraka ap trv“gra4 


lead crossed the Godavary twice and 

1. l: I. A. XIX, p. 309. 

„fd.e K„pp»„„ 
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the advent of some ti’onble or other near the northern border of the Visnu- 
htindin kingdom. Three members of the Ramakasyapa family are known 
to us and the last of them Prthvimaharaja ruled from Pistapnra for 46 years 
at the least This ruler is assigned by one writer to the first quarter of the 
7th Gentry A. D. ^'^2 it is however certain that the rule of this Prthvimaha- 
raja was either over or brought to an end by 624 A. D., the year of Kubja- 
visnu’s establishment at Pistapnra. Hence this last member of the Rama- 
kasyapa family may be assigned to the period 574-624 A. D. His father was 
a certain Vikramendra and it is doubtful if he ruled. Vikramendra’s father 
was Ranadurjaya and he seems to have ruled for sometime. Vikramendra of 
this family suggests the Visnukundin prince of the same name. It is likely 
that Ranadurjaya was a suboi-dinate of Visnukundin Madhavavarman I and 
was sent to the north in order to safeguard the border of the Visnukundin 
kingdom. But this chieftain seems to have taken advantage of the fall of, 
the Matharakula in this region, usurped Pistapnra and established his inde- 
pendence there. Ranadurjaya’s grandson Prthvi-maharaja was a powerful 
ruler. The growing power of this Ramakasyapa family must have worried 
Madhavavarman and lead to his crossing the Godavary with the desire of 
conquest. The Gangas established themselves securely by the first quarter 
of the 7th century calling themselves Kalingadhipatis and Sakala Kalinga- 
dhipatia. This new clanger must have lead to the second Visnukundin 
expedition in the time of J ndrabhiittaraka. 


(6) According to the date accepted by us for the foundation of 
kubjavisnu’s rule at Pistapnra, the 15th year of Jayasiroha’s reign, in which 
his Polamnru grant was issued, would correspond to 657 A. D. According 
to the scheme of Visnukundin chronology suggeste*) above, Madhavavarman 
I’s Polamuru grant issued in the d8th year of his reign has to be assigned 
to 593 a. D. There would then bo an interval of 64 years between the two 
Polamuru grants- The coixrso of contemporary events justifies this interval. 
Sivasarnian, originally a resident of Karroarastra. obtained Polamuru as an 
agrahaya from Madhavavarman 1 in 59, i A. D. and in all probability 
migrated to the village granted to him- His son Rudrasarman seems to have 
also resided in Polaronru for some time. Hubsequently, howevei, he seems 
to have migrated to Asanapxii'a-stbana and re-obtained Polamuru from 
Calukya Jayasimha in 657 xl. D, What necessitated this migration? There 
was Pulakesin’s invasion of the east coast in 6 It A. D. Then there was the 
northern expedition of Visnukundin Indrabhattaraka in 622 A. D. This was 
followed by the southern expansion of the Calukyasin the time of Jayasimha 
into the Guddavadi-visaya in G47 A. D. and farther south in subsequent 
years. It is likely that on acc ount of these distxxrbances RudTasarm-''-n left 
his agrahara and migi'atecl to Asanapura which was a famous seat of learn- 
ing and a more secure place. 


We conclude, therefore, that the rule of the Visnukundin dynasty , 
lasted between 500-635 A. D. ; that there were five kings of this family who 
actually ruled ; that Visnukundin expeditions into Kalinga took place 
before the establishment of Kubjavisnu’s rule in Southern 
in 624 A. D. and that the Visnukundins ceased to rule by the time Oaluky^; 
Jayasimha started his southward expansion in or about 647 A. B. 
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AVANTISUNDARIKATHA AND ITS HISTORICAL VALUE. 

BY 

Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, M. A., B. L. ( Rajahmundry ) 


Since the publication of the Avantisundarikatha and Avanii sundari- 
katkasara in 1924 by Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi, xoany theories have been 
put forward about the identify and chronology of the kings referred to 
therein by scholars ; and yet no finality of conclusions has been reached. 
The subject, therefore, is fascinating and seems to yield fruitful results to 
the research student. 


My friend Dr. V. Raghavan, of the Department of Sanskrit, Madras 
University, has recently drawn my attention to a manuscript of Avanti- 
of Dandin, available in the Trivandrum Curator’s office. A 
transcript of it is available in the Madras University. The Trivandrum ms. 
is less vrorm eaten, contains fewer lacunae, and therefore supplies more 
details than Mr. Ravi’s ms. The Trivandrum ms. also begins rather abruptly 
tovsrards the end of a description of Kanci, the Pallava capital. At page 6 it 
refers to the Pallava king Simhavisnu and then, describes the ancestry of 
Dandin. One day when tSimhavisnu was holding court a Gandharva appeared 
before him and recited the following verse ; 


^ astonished at the beauty of the verse and asked the 

Gandharva the name of the poet that composed such excellent poem. The 
Gandharva then narrated the story of the poet. There was born in the 
Eausika a highly intelligent and gifted brahmana named Narayana- 
^min in Ai^lapura in the Nasikya (Nasik) country. His son was 
Damodar^vamin, who even as a bare youth attracted the attention of the 
^lebrated poet Bharavi by his precocity and remarkable poetical talents 
Damodara followed Bharavi and was in due course introduced to prince 
Visnuvardhana.* Damodara and Visnuvardhna became frienL On on! 
oeca^on Damodara accompanied Visnuvardhana during a hunt ^ AfSr 

''itbout iood, Damodara, on”S?nnt of exodtSve 

hunger was compiled to eat raw meat. As prayascitta for his act h^ tank 

entreated Damodara to come to Ka^d. ^^At fasHh^J^. and 

?l^W®y]®vinage.T2f^He tfel^fd^Wm'^with even bestowed ‘'Con’ Mm 

SRTRE" i 
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in Sanskrit and Prakrit. In course of time he had three sons, Simhavisnu, 
Manoratha and Atilobha. The youngest Atilobha begot four song, Damodara 
(II), Bhavadasa, simhavisnu (II) and Viradatta. Viradatta married Gauri and 
had by her many daughters, and at last a son named Dandin. Viradatta, died 
soon after Dandin’s birth and Dandin’s boy hood was spent in a gurukula. 
"While he was still young Dandin was deprived of his family estate during the 
disturbed cf^ndition of the Kingdom which resulted on account of total defeat 
of the Pallava king of that time and the occupation of Kanci by the enemies. 
The enemy devastated the entire countryside, and even the people of Kanci 
fled for their safety. Dandin became an exile and w'andered for a long 
time. He returned to Kanci when he learnt that the Pallava king had 
conquered his enemies and occupied the kingdom once more. By that time 
he acquired great celebrity as a poet and soon he established his literary 
prestige after coming to the Pallava court. By the grace of the king he 
recovered his family estate. One day Lalitalaya, a great architect and a 
disciple of Mandhata, came to the court of the Pallava king and having 
heard of the reputation of Dandin requested the latter to accompany him 
to Mahamallapuram (Mahabalipuram) to see his skill in the re-joining of 
the broken wrist of the deity Anantasayana in the stone temple at that 
place. Dandin accepted the invitation and went with a number of his 
friends. He was astonished to find that there could not be seen any trace of 
the re-joining of the broken limb and greatly admired the skill of the 
of the architect. 


There are two things in the Trivandrum ms. which are not found in 
Mr. Kavi’s original. On account of the lacunae, Mr. Kavi and all those 
who saw the published book believed that Damodara’s another name was 
Bharavi, and that Dandin was a great-grandson of Bharavi. Now it is clear 
that Damodara and Bharavi were two different persons. It is also clear 
that it wrs Damodra that ate raw flesh in the company of Visnuvardhana. 


The foregoing account brings to our consideration the following; 
namely, (1) the date of Durvinita, the Western Ganga king; (2) the identity 
of prince Visnuvardhana; (3) the date of Simhavisnu; (4) the name of the 
Pallava king who was the patron of Dandin and (5) the date of Dandin. 


Date of Durvinita. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil allots a reign of forty- 
five years, 605 — 650, to Durvinita, ^ and Dr. Venkatramanavya accpta the 
date.2 To Simhavisnu, the French Savant assigns a period of 25 years, 
c. 575-600. In view of the fact that ASK refers to Durvinita as a contem- 
porary of Simhavisnu, the dates assumed by Dr. Jouveau-Dubreui- 
become in compatible. Either both the dates have to be rejected or 
at least one of them, if we are to accept the contemporaneity of the 
two monarchs. 1 have else-where shown that Simhavisnu, father of 
Mahendravarman I, seems to have reigned for about twenty years, from 
580 to 600. ^ There is agreement that is to say between myself and the 
learned professor. If this date for Simhavisnu is accepted then iheperiod of 


1. Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 107 

2. Triveni, Vol. 1,(1928) pp. 112-120. * Durvinita and VikrantacUiya . 

3. Early Dynasties of Andkradesa (VaviUa Press), p. 252 & 303, 
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DuP'^inita -lias to shifted to an earlier date. I have elsewhere-allotted to 
Burvinita a reign of forty years only, from c. 570-610.(1) on this assnroption. 
This date is in suitable agreement with that of BhiTPikrama, the successor 
of Durvinita, according to the Bedirur plates.(2) The inscription gives the 
date of the edict as Thursday, the 10th iitlii of Caitra coupled with 7iaksatra 
Magha, S. S. 556. The details of the date coiuespond to March 10, 654, in 
the Christian era. That date falls in the twenty-fifth year of Bhuvikrama; 
and that means the king’s accession took place in 609-10. It is apparent 
that both Srivikrama and Muskara, father and grandfather respectively, 
died before the y were anointed on the throne and that the succession 
passed on to Bhuvikrama on the death of his great-grandfather, Durvinita. 
This assumption rests on two important facts. In the scheme of the Ganga 
chronology there is no room for these two princes, Muskara and ^rivikrama. 
There are also no records of their time to show that they reigned. Is^or 
the inscriptions of Bhuvikrama, surnamed Gangavikrama, refer to these 
princes as crowned kings. The reigns of Avinita-Ganga and Durvinita 
occupy nearly a century; the reign of Avinita was preceded by along reign 
of his father Madhavamahadhiraja II (c. 472-5 dO and both these kings 
ascended the throne as mere infants. Aviuita’s death cannot be placed 
later than 570, and in the same manner the death of Durvinita cannot be 
assumed to have occurred later than 611 in any view. Considering all 
th,ese facts, it is- reasonable to presume that Bhuvikrama succeeded his 
great-grandfather on the throne in 609-10 and that his father and grand- 
father were not crowned as kings. 

We have assumed that Durvinita’s reign lasted for forty years from 
570 to 610. Therefore he would be a contemporary of Simhavisnu. From 
the statement in ASK it appears that Durvinita was already a king when 
Damodara reached his court. It is also evident from the chronology we 
have adopted that Damodara migrated to the Pallava court and settled down 
in Kanci before the death of Simhavisnu about 600. Durvinita was a great 
scholar; he wrote a commentary on the fifteenth sat'ga of Ku'atavjujtiya 
and even translated Brhatkatha into Sanskrit. It is therefore reasonable 
to believe that the departure of so great poet as Damodara from his court 
at the inducement of Simhavisnu caused Durvinita great displeasure and 
possibly led to the breaking out of bitter hostilities between the. two 
kingdoms. 


. Humcha stone inscription of 1077(^) describes the exploits of 
Durvinita in a single verse. It runs as follows : 

negertteya Kaduvettiyam visasana 
vuvfrlLiilf'' pratisthisi Jayasimhavalladhanan- 

Dur^initlna ^tgur^btr-stda nidi enagurbbo nija-dorbbala d-unnati 


„„ -D fileied of slaughter Kadnvetti who w^as celebrated 

iiaviug established his own daughters son in the 
Such of Jayasimhavallabha, he became famous in the world : 

Qgc^lJarviiixta. In this poem two famous achievements of Durvinita 


1. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 273. 

2. Mys. Arch. Surv. 1925, No. 105, p. 85£E. 

3. Ep. Csni Nagar 35. p, 250, 
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are recorded; (1) The capture of Kaduvetti on the battlefield and (2) the 
placing of his own daughter’s son on the throne of the hereditary kingdom 
of Jayasimhavallabha. These are apparently two distinct acbieTements and 
it cannot be said whether one had anything to do with the other. Kadu- 
vetti is beyond doubt the Palhiva contemporary of Durvinita whom we may 
identify as sirohavisnu. Lewis Kice interpreted the ‘hereditary kingdom 
of Jayasimhavallabha to mean the i’allava kingdom.’ It is incorrect, and 
the language of the poem as \vell as the rules of construction do not 
warrant such an interpretation. By the very mention of Jayasimhavallabha,- 
it must be obvious, that the poet meant the Calukya kingdom and not the 
h-allava kingdom. The earliest names of Caluksm family, of both the 
Vatapi and Vengi, are those of Jayasimhavallabha and his son Ranaraga. 
Both these princes are mentioned in the earliest instance in the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of Mangalcsa (1) and the Aihole inscriptisn of Pulikesin{2) 
II. Both the inscriptions six'uk of Jayasimha as a rajsn or ‘crowned king.’ 
According to the former recoral Jayasimha was the fonnder of the dynasty. 
His son was Ranaraga. The Aihole inscription supports this statement.l^) 
The historical fact thtit Jayasimha foundetl the kingdom was remembered for 
a long time by his descendants. According to a statement in the Kauthem 
grant of 1009, (4) it was Jayasimha w'ho re-established the Calnkya sove- 
reignty, for the first time after a long period of obscuration. It is no doubt 
true that we have no genuine I’ecorUs of his time but we cannot easily 
brush aside the statements of the Mahakuta Pillar and Aihole inscriptions 
proclaimed roughly a century after the illustrious king flourished. Dr. 
Fleet fixes 550-566 as the period of Pulikesin I, whom alone he regards as 
the first genuine historical personage. But it can be slightly altered 540- 
566. Ranaraga and Jayasimha also may be regarded as genuine historical 
kings. Now reckoning at the rate of twenty five years for each generation, 
the rise or period of Jayasimha would fall about 490-520 in the turning of 
the fifth to the sixth centxtry. The hereditary kingdom of Jayasimha, 
therefore is doubtless the Calukya kingdom of "Vatapi. 

Who wms then the daxrghter’s son whom Durvinita placed on the 
throne of Vatapi? Dr. Venkataramanayya believes him to be Vikramaditya 
I, son of Pulikesin 11. Tliis view seems to be untenable. As the date 
of Durvinita cannot go beyond 610 on the strength of the Bedirur plates, 
this achievement of Durvinita must be placed sometime before his death 
about 609-10. If this view is accepted, Pulikesin II would be the daughter’s 
son of Durvinita. On Ivirttivarrnan’s the succession passed on to his younger 
brother Mangalesa. Presumably Pulikesin II was still young and under 
eighteen years of age.* Having occupied the throne, Mangalesa attempfe^ 
to secure the succession after him to his own son to the exclusion of his 
nephew, the rightful heir. That -was the cause of breaking out of hostili- 
ties betw een Pulikesin and Mangalesa. In the end P ulikesin II defeated 

1. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX, p. 7 ff. 2. hid. Ant. Vol. VIII, p. 237 ff. 

3. This is the passage : Text lino 5. 

4. Indi. Ant, Vol. XVI, p. 15ff. 

5. Durvinita and Vikramaditya I. in Triveni 1928, Vol. I. 

* Kirttivarman I reigned from 566 to 598. And Pulikedn II ascended the t^e in 609-10, ^ 

a decade later* If the later was about sixteen years of age on the, date ot tus latners 
death, he would about twenty seven years old at the time of his Coronation. we may 
assume that he was bom about 584^ 
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his uncle, put. down the insurrection of his treacherous vassals and occupied 
the throne. We have stated elsewhere that his accession took place about 
609. 0) In conquering back the kingdom, Pulikesin II would certainly 

have received assistance from his mother’s father, Durvinita. And it is 
possible to believe that after having secured the crown of Vatapi for his 
grandson, the aged western Ganga King died on a battlefield. 

Who was the Kaduvetti that was captured by Durvinita according 
the Humcha inscription? The Pallavas were no doubt related to the 
Gangas, bat the very relationship seems to have been the cause of hostility 
between Durvinita and Simhavisnu. According to a statement in the 
Hosakote plates, the queen mother of king Sirahavisnu of Kanci was a 
Ganga princess and was related to the boy king Avinita Ganga. (2) The lady 
seems to be a daughter of Madhava II and therefore an elder sister of 
Avinita-Ganga. The edict is dated in the twelth year of Avinita-Ganga’s 
reign, which according to the chronology adopted for the reign of of theking 
(^1 ( .535-570 ) falls about 547. Accordingly it appears that Simhavisnu whose 
mother was related to the Ganga king Avinita was not the Simhavisnu who 
was a contemporary of Durvinita. No doubt the Hoskote plates refer to 
Simhavisnu as a reigining king at that time.W Therefore it must be that there 
were two kings of the name of Simhavisnu, one a contemporary of Avinita 
and another of Durvinita. Unfortunately we do not know of a Simhavisnu 
in the Pallava genealogy according to the Pallava charters who would be 
a contemporary, of Avinita. But it is not unreasonable to identify Kumara 
Yisuu lit (not II) of the Oendalur plates for whom we have elsewhere 
assigned a reign of five years, 545-550 ( in the middle of the sixth 

century ) with Simhavisnu, the contemporary of Avinita-Ganga. If this 
identification is accepted, the date of Hosakote plates, 547 which we have 
adopted becomes quite proper. It is thus plain that Durviaita’s contem- 
porary was Simhavisnu, father of Mahendravarman I. He must be the 
Kaduvetti who according to the Humcha stone inscription was captured on 
the battlefield. If the assumption that Durvinita waged war against the 
Pallava king on account of the latter inducing Damodarato leave the Ganga 
court and migrate to Kanci, is accepted then it becomes clear that Durvinita 
wreaked vengeance upon Simhavisnu by defeating and capturing him on 
the battlefield. The event may be placed about 600. 


Durvinita is described as bhramana-sila-kirtteh, ^ who was well known 
for his wanderings’ in ASK. The statement seems to have a significance. 
Avinita-Ganga had apparently more wives than one, and Durvinita was born 
on the princess who was a sister of Skandavarman, lord of Punnata visaya.^^^ 

t Revised Chronology of the Eastern Chalukyas : JAHRS, Vol. IX, Part I, pp, 11-12. 

2. Mys. ArelL Siirv.^ 1938, p. 80. 

3. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 252. 


4. Avin^-Gangar for fifty years and that his 

TCHod was 555-600, and (fiat the Hosakote plates of Avinita were dated the vear 567 If 

SXle tosWtW adjiKtment of the Ganga reigns must 

able to show that Avm-ta was a contemporary of two Simhavisnus. The ask livs that 

Srf‘KSws“Stif^Avfo^ Simhavisnu. Therefore 

probable and much less 

No V> The Third Indian. History Congress, Calcutta., p. SIS, 


Dynasties of Andhvadesa, p. 300. 
6. Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 138 ff. 
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Arcording to a statement in the Siddagatla plates,!^) Durvinita seized the 
sovereignty of the Ganga kingdom by coupe-dc-etat, though apparently his 
father had intended the kingdom for his step-brother. He “ caused the' 
goddess of sovereignty to reside for ever on his broad chest after having 
with his powerful arm dragged her by her hair though she bad been firmly 
held within the fold of the arms of his own step-brother.” The meaning of 
this passage seems to be that Durvinita incurred the displeasure of his father 
and cons^nently became an exile and wandered for a long while, but 
hastened to the kingdom when he learnt that his father died and that the 
throne was occupied by his step-brother. The seems to be the reason for 
Durvinita acquiring the epithet bhramanasilakirtteh. 


Visnnvardhana is referred to a mere rajasunuh, ‘Prince’ and not as a 
reigning king. It is probable that tne prince was a lad in his early teens 
when he met Damodara and accepted him as his companion. Bharavi may 
have been a middle aged person and a friend or gttru of Visuuvardhana. The 
passage in Avantisundarikatha which refers to the meeting of thepidnce and 
Damodara at the instance of Bharavi is full of significance. Here is the 
passage : 


qcT: 

Tnrsnfrrw ^ 


Here the subject Katisika-kumara refers to Damodara. Bharavi is 
compared to Sun and Damodara to Moon and Visnnvardhana whereat both 
joined to Darsa, i.e. Amavasya. The meeting of Visnnvardhana and Domo- 
dara may have taken place about 505 but not later. For shortly after 
Damodara left Visnnvardhana, went on a pilgrimage and met Durvinita, He 
was then only twenty yeai’S old. And before Simhavisnu was captured that 
is before 600, he was already in the I’allava court, comfortably established 
in an enviable position, Visnuvai’dhana, would appear to be the younger 
brother of Pulikesin II, who afterwards became the founder of the Eastern 
Branch of the Calukyas in An<lhra, 


Damodara’s marriage rnxast have taken place before 600. He was 
probably twenty five years old at that time. If that were so his great grand- 
son, Dandin, who was removed from him by at least three generations, must 
have lived at least one century later. Accordingly, Dandin’s birth may be 
placed with certainty in the first decade of the eighth century. Dandin was 
the youngest son of his father ■who was himself the youngest son of his 
father Damodara. Soon after Damiin’s birth, Viradatta died. It is also 
reasonable to assume that Dandin lived xip to a ripe old age and that ms 
death took place about 770 or even 7H0. For, he was for a very long time 
in exile and did not return to Kanci until he heard that the Pallava king 
had conquered back the kingdom, restored peace and order once more. 


Dandin refers in his Dasakumaracharita to Jayasimha, king of Andhra 
in the story of Mantargupta’s adventure in Kalinga. In the story Jayasimha 
is treacherously decoyed to a-lake near Andhranagari, which is j^e^mabiy 
vengi at that period, and killed at night while he was actually bathi ng in 


1. Mys. Arch. Surv, 1924, p. 71, text lines 25 • 27. 
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the lake. Dandin here clearly betrays his invetenate hatred of the king of 
the Andhra country. Jayasimha is doubtless a Calukya and seems to be the 
‘second king of that name who reigned for 13 years from 706 to 718-^^' It is 
therefore evident that Dandin lived long after the death of Jayasimha II, 
whom he apparently portrayed in his Dasakiimaracarita. It is probable 
that some unpleasant incident took place in Andhranagari during Dandin’ s 
sojourn there, in his exile and that was the cause of the poet defiling the 
character of the lord of Andhra country. 


The ASK refers to the military occupation of Kanci by some enemy 
who invaded the Pallava kingdom and to the consequent devastation of the 
country and misery of the people that lasted for several years. It also 
states that people deserted Kanci and filed, and that Dandin too, having lost 
his estates fled and was an exile for a long time. Some of these' 
events ai‘e narrated in the inscriptions of that period. About 738, 
Paramesvaravarman II died. For a long time before his death there 
were no wars between the Pallavas and Calukyas. An opportunity arose 
on the death of Paramesvaravarman II for the Calukyas to revive their old 
feuds an i wreak vengeance. Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, a lad of twelve 
years ascended the throne by popular consent. In the words of the 
Vakkaleri grant, Vikramaditya II, having resolved to uproot the natural 
enemy namely the Pallava compeletly, made a sudden and expeditious 
incursion into the Tundaka country, attacked and put to flight the 
Pallava king Nandipotavaraman who had come to meet him, and took 
possession of his musical instruments, his royal insignia, his banner and, 
of huge quantities of elephants and rubies. He then entered Kanci but 
refrained from destroying it. There he acquired merit by granting heaps 
of gold to the Rajasimhesvara and other temples which Narasimhavarman 
II had built. And having destroyed the power of thePandya, Cola, Kerala, 
Kalabhra and other kings, he set up a pillar of victory on the shore of the 
southern ocean. The conquest of Kanci is also mentioned in the Patta- 
dakal inscriptions. That Viicramaditya 11 did really occupy Canci is proved 
by the remains of an inscription of his in the temple of Rajasimhesvara. 
There appears to have been also a second invasion of Kanci in the reign of. 
Vikramaditya II which was led by his son Kirtivarraan II as yuvarajit, 
from the same Vakkaleri plate. On this occasion Nandi varman-Pallavii- 
malla, uuable to meet the western Calukya prince in open field suffered a 
terrible and disastrous defeat. Vikrmaditya IPs reign lasted from 733 to 
74b. The two expeditions against the Pallava country must threrefore fall 
during this period. This period seems therefore to have been the period of 
Dandin's exile. 


.5 XI. troubles were apparently not at an end with the 

death of Vikramaditya II. After the Calukyan invasions. Citrumaya a 
^etender, attempted to seize the kingdom and crown himself king in 
Kanci. This fact is proved by a number of sculptures in the Vaikuntha 
remmal temple at Kanci, (2) and copper-plate inscriptions. {3' Till the 
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twenty-first year of his reign, it would appear that Naudivarman-Pallava- 
malla was fighting ais enemies everywhere and that his position was still 
not secure. An inscription purporting to be dated in the 21st year of 
Nandipoltaraiyar, i.e Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, from a hamlet near Lal- 
gudi in Tanjore district states that the king after gaining a victory in the 
battle of Tellaru, obtained the kingdom.’(^) The 21st year of Nandivarman 
falls about 754r-55. Dandin apparently returned to Kanci sometime after 
this date and established his position as the celebrated poet of the Pallava 
court. We can therefore reasonably assume that Dandin’s composition of 
Avantisundarikatha and visit to Mahamallapuram to see the miraculous 
joining of the broken wrist of the deity took place sometime after 760. 
Thus it is evident that Dandin lived in the court of Nandivarman-Pallava- 
malla, who had a long reign of about 65 years, 734-799.(2) 

THE YALABHI KING DHARASENA IV. 

BT 

Miss K. Virji, B. A. (Bombay.) 

The mention of the imperial title ‘ChakravartinH3) in the case of 
Bharasena IV, the Maitraka ruler of Valabhi, requires explanation and 
confirmation since, he was the only ruler of the dynasty who assumed this 
title. Is this merely an ornamental appellation or had it any basis of fact ? 
The history of this dynasty is so little known, that to verify the truth 
underlying this assumption it is necessary to trace the course of events 
from the beginning down to the time of Dharasena IV, when the Maitrakas 
are seen boldly to flaunt their independence. 

The first two Maitrakas, were, as is usual with the progenitors of 
dynasties, content with the title of Benapati,G) lest perhaps they should 
offend some overlord and be taken to task by him. Who this overlord was, 
is still an unsettled question. But we think we shall not be far wrong, if 
we suggest that they began as feudatories of the Imperial Guptas. For one 
thing it is known that they atlopted the Gupta era as their own ; for another 
their currency was closely modelled on that of the Guptas. In fact, the 
badly minted coins of the Gupta ruler Kumarapala are so common in 
Saurashtra that one is naturally led to the conclusion that it was at least for 
a time the accepted currency of the Valabhi Btate.(^) Thirdly, there is the 
Junagadh legend , which, it cannot be denied, possesses an inner core of 
truth. According to this story Kumarapala was entrusted by bis father 
with the task of conquering Bourashtra. Having fulfilled his mission, he 
left as his Viceroy in the city of Wamanasthali, Chakrapa.ni, a son of 
Prandat, one of his amirs. Kumarapalagupta was succeeded by Bhandagupta. 
The later was a So Bhattaraka, his Senapati, took advantage 

■of his weakness, replaced the imperial governor at Wamanast hali with his 

1. Ep. Oolln. No. U4 of 1928 29. A,R.S.J.E, for 1928-29, p. 65 f. 

2, Protn a number of inscriptions (No. 82 of 1908 (of Vedali, N. A. dist. ) . . - 

dated in the 14th year, No, 144 of 1928-29, Tandanttottam plates etc, the date is 
fixed, Naadivarman’a date is discussed in XRS\B^ 19<!6, p, 97, 

3, /. A., I, p. 14, VII, p. 73; XV, p. 339. 

4. All available Valabhi plates show this. 

3. Bombay Gazetteer, Voh 1. 
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own, and carved for himself a kingdom in Sanrashtra with Valabhi ub ita 
eapital.i^) 

The relation with the Gupta empire being thns established, we may 
next suppose that with the gradual waning of the Gupta pow er and the 
relaxation of control by the central Government, thg Maitrakas naturally 
gathered more and more power into their hands. Accordingly,^ we find 
the third King Dronasena assuming the title of ‘ Maharaja jji 3 earliest 

known record bears the Valabhi Samvant 183 i.e. A.D. 502. This birduda 
continued to be boarne by his successors a fact, which shows that the status 
which had been acquired by Dronasena was maintained by his successors. 
In the later half of the 6th century, however, they would seem to have 
snifered an elipse, as may be deduced from the assumption of the inferior 
dtle of Senapati again by Dharasena 11.(3) it however, not long before 
this loss of power was made up, and at the dawn of the 7th century the 
Maitrakas emerged as independent rulers, acknowledging no suzerain 
power. 


In the absence of State Papers or Court chronicles, it is not possible 
accurately to determine the extent of the Valabhi kingdom at this stage. 
However, locating the find spots of the Maitraka grants, and the place-names 
therein mentioned,('^) coupled with whatever information that Hieun-Tsiang(3) 
has to give us, an approximate idea is arrived at, which would show that it 
compri&ed part of Gujerat and Kathiawar, to which Western Malva was 
added by Siladitya. The latter has been coi’rectly identihed by M. Silvain 
Levi with Siladitya of Molapo, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim.!*^) 


1. 1. A., II? p. 312. 

2. J. B. B. R. A. S.. XX; E. XVI. 

3. /. A., XV, P. 1S7 Bhamaga inscription, P 31. A: /. A. .VIII, p. 301. 
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XV, X, XII, A. B. O. I. IV. 
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XI, P. 335, VII, Ns. III. 
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It is obvious that this extension of their kingdom could have been 
accomplished by the Maitrakas only at the expeuce of their neighbours, 
such as the Gurjaras. But in the early part of the 7th century the develop- 
ment of events in Hindusthan seems to have brought these powers of 
Western India close together. This was the time when Kanauji was 
developing as an imperial power under Harshavardhana. The latter had 
successfully imposed his yoke on almost the whole of the Aryavarta. He 
wonld snrely have annexed the Dekkan as well, but for his defeat at the 
hands of Pulikesi II. Fearing the aggressive imperialism of Harshayardhana, 
the powers of Saurashtra seem to have joined in a defensive alliance against 
him . Harsha soon realized that so long as this alliance lasted, his 
efforts against Saurashtra would be in vain. Consequently, Harsha seems 
to have attempted to detach the Valabhi ruler from the cofederacy. The 
bait of a matrimonal alliance was held out,(2j and Dharasena seems to have 
succumbed in a moment of weakness- 'The result was that, left alone in 
the filed, the Gurjaras were not able to resist the attacks of Harsha. 
Friendly relations continued between Valabhi and Kananj. At a great 
religions meeting convened by the Emperor at Prayaga ( Allahabad ') 
Dhruvabhata ( i. e. Dhrauvasena II, the Tu-lu-po-po-ta mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim) is said to have been in attendance.f^) 

It is thus seen that when Dharasena IV came to the throne the 
Valabhi kingdom had been raised almost to the first rank. 

Happily four copper-plate grants of this ruler have come down to ns. 
giving dates ranging from V. Sam vat :-i2G-3B i. e. A. D. 645 to A. D. 649. -(4) 
The last known date of his father Dhruvasena II is V. Sam vat 321-4. 
and the first available document of his successor Dhruvasena III records 
V. Sam vat S'iZ. It follows from this that Dhruvasena Iv. ruled from 
eight to nine years, the V- Samvat 322—23 i- e. A. D. 641.42 being his first 
regnal year. 


Dharasena seems to have followed the traditional policy of hostility' 
towards the Gurjaras. Their power had been all but crushed bv 
maternal grandfather, Harsha. Dharasena is represented in two of hi^ 

victorious camp at Broach in the autumn 
of 64b-( ) Now It is well-known that Broach was the capital of the 
Gurjaras. Naturally, the presence of an alien monarch exercising authority 
at their seat of government could only mean that he had overrun their 
Kingdom and -was now lording it over their capital. As a result of thi« 
victory over the Gurjaras, Dharasena may be said to have made himself the 
master of the entire Broach district as far as the Narbada. 

A.PParantely, the war with the Gurjaras was made by Dharasena 

his own account, and not at the command of any suzerain power. Jf tC 


1. /. B. B. R. A. y., XVI. p. 1; 1. A, xiir 

2. Real, Op Cii 11, p,269. 

Ibid, p, 18S, 
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be so, the position of Dharasena in relation to Kanauj could toot have 
been that of an ordinary vassal. At the most it was that of a subordinate 
ally. 


The next important event in Dharasena’s reign is the conclusion of 
an alliance with the Pullavas of Kanchi to stem the on rushing tide of the 
Ohalukyan aggression. Pnlikesi II had by now made himself the undis- 
puted master of the Dekkan so that the only kingdom left to be brought 
under his yoke in the south was that of the Pallavas. The Chalukya 
records of the period rightly observe that the Pallavas had been made ‘to 
vanish behind the walls of Kanchi,’(i) Now that the Maitraka frontiers 
had been pushed south- wards to the Narbada, the two kingdoms had become 
eontiguoxrs to each other with the result that the famous observation of 
Ohanakya that the neighbouring powers are enemies and the alternate ones 
allies must have come true. The Karnul plates of Vikramadity I, the son 
of Pulikesi IL affirm that the destruction of the latter was accomplished 
by three allied kings. It may reasonably be assumed that two of these 
kings were the Maitraka ruler Dharasena IV and the Pallavas king 
Narasimha I. 

But the alliance ditl not last long. It would appear from the Gadda- 
mane zur^al.^> that soon after the destruction of the chalukyat iDower 
Dharasena turned against his late ally. He overran the whole of the 
Karnataka and threatened the Pallava territory itself. The I’eason for 
this appears to be that he was not allowed a fair share of the spoils of war, 
as may be inferred from the fact that after the defeat of the Chalukvas the 
whole of their Empire w^as annexed by the Pallavas. As a good statesman, 

^ harascna would not hazard a war with the Pallavas, as long as the gi*eat 
king Narasimha w^as on the throne. But on his death, he seems to have 
availed himself of the change of rulers, and invaded the Pallava territory. 
Mahendravarmma 11 was defeated (5) and the Pallavas were compelled 

ill-gotten gains. This may have occurred somewhere 

after boO A. D. 


before this, he had already assumed the Imperial style 
of Ghakavartin. There are two grants issued by him in A. D. 64G. In the 
first of these issued in Kartika there is no mention of this title ; while in 

seems to be already a £oU- 
liledged Emperor.lO) How is this to be explained ? Dharasena as wo know 
was a grandson of Harshavadhana. Now, the latter having' died with a 
direct male issue, the Imperial title may have been claimed \y his grand- 
son, basing this claim on the Mitakshra system of the Hindu Law a sunnosi- 
faon which receives confirmation also from the Sri Ary a Manju 'sri 

being satisfied with theory, Dharasena seems to ha7e made g/od 
his claim by defeating m battle Arjunaf^l the minister of 'FTo„«i.n q 
queptly. he also defeated the greatest South I ndian powerfthe Pallavat 

1 . studies itt MisfoTy- ■ 

2. /, B. B. R. A. y. XVi, p. 226. 

3. Af. A.;?., 1923.p.S3. 


4. Mciecs, The P. 65, 

5- Ibid, P. 66. 

6. Bbandaiket’s List, No- 13S, 49. 

7. Agtoia was Hatsha’s satrap at Tirhut, Behar. 
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with the result that his claim to this title could now no longer be questioned. 
It is thus clear that the appellation was not an empty boast, but one, which 
was won by him on the field of battle and by dint of his victories. 

Turning from political history to internal history it is found that 
there is much to commend in the social and religions conditions that prevailed 
in the Empire of Dharasena IV. The greatness of his capital and the pros- 
perity and culture of its citizens is testified to by Hieun Tsiang himself- Its 
circumferance was six miles, he says; its population numerous and wealthy. 
“There are a hundred whose wealth amounts to a million. The rarest 
merchandise from distant countries is found there in abundance.” The 
caste system prevailed, but was devoid of the rigidity associated with it in 
later times. Education had made sufficient progress, and instances are 
not lacking of educated women. The appearance for example of Dhara- 
sena’s daughter in the official capacity of a duiakaf-?'^ may have startled 
the later day believer’s in the seclusionof females. 

Religions discussions were carried on without the least interference 
from the state. The I’ulers were quite catholic in their religious outlook, 
and though themselves Saivites they seem to have been proud to see 
their capital developing as a renowned centre of Budhistic studies. In 
early days of the Maitraka power the Buddhism which found favour at 
Valabhi was of the Hinayana variety. But in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
viz, in the heyday of Maitraka power the chief form of that religion, must 
have been Mahayanic. We have the testimony of Hieun Tsiang(21 who 
speaks of the monks Sthiramati and Gunamati, the two known champions 
of Abhidharmma or the begining of Mahayanism. In a good manycopper 
plates of the Maitrakas, there are direct references to the bathing of the 
Buddha images. A copper-plate of Dharasena records a grant made to the 
Yodhavaka monastery ’which w-as intended for the Mahayana monks staying 
there. G) 


Bat this should not be taken to imply that Brahmanism was on the 
verge of decay. As we have noted already, like his ancestors Dharasena 
himself was a practising Saivite. Bhai’trihari, the author of the famous 
Bhattikavy or Ravanavadha, wrote his work under the patronage of 
Dharasena IV. The Katha-Sarita Sagarak^'^ has a story of a Brahman youth 
of Antarvedi, who was sent to Valabhi for higher studies, though centres 
like Benares were not fnr off. Similar instances of learned Brahmanas from 
Valabhi migrating from one place to another are not wanting — a circum- 
stance, which leads one to conclude that interest in Hinduism and other 
cultural activities connected therewith did not flag. The reason for 
this is that the state not being confessional, the various religions could 
develop their activities unimpeded. 

Not much evidence is available regarding the administration of the 
Maitrakas. Their grants supply information regard ing the leading office- 

1; Beal. OjS.CiY. P. 269 

3. 7.A., Vv, P.73. 

3„ Bealj Opi CU. 2S WattGi-s, iiieun tsiag- 

4. I,A., I.p.4S. 

5 * 

6, Qinptcr. XXXri .. pp. 42-43 , 



bearers ia revenue, police and village administration. We also find four 
territorial divisions viz. , (1) the largest division corresponding to 

the modern district (2) A/iara or A/iarani, a subdivision ( ahar, collection ) 
corresponding perhaps to the modern taluqua, ( 3 ) Fathaka of the road, a 
still smaller sub-division, which comprised the village and its surroundings 
and lastly Sihali a village without surrounding territory. 

Two separate systems of land assessment seem to have prevailed in 
Kaira and Kathiawar; that of Kaira by yield, and the other of Kathiawar 
by area. In Kathiawar the measurement was by padavarta, while in Kaira 
it was by yield, the unit being pitaka or basketful. The latter system 
seemed to have prevailed through-out Dharasena lY’s kingdom as is seen 
by his grants. 


HOMAKULI KIXGfi OK TRIKALINGA AND THKIR OONNEXION 

WITH BENGAL. 


BY 


Mr. P- Acharya, State Archaeologist, (Mayurbhanj.) 


''Sircar has written the following in his paper on “ Bengal 
^J^ich he read at the meetings of the Allahabad Session 
of the Indian History Congi’ess held in 1938 : — 


V.- 1 datesinga-Dungri inscription (Bhaudarkar’s list 
AO. ioob), fang Mahasivagupta I Yayatideva was lord of Trikalinga which 
he acquired tfaough fas arms. He is also called the full-moon in the sky 

Gauda and Eadha. Whatever be the 
that his family has been called vanganvaya. 
or eaSem^B^nS^ ”'1^ suggest that the family of the king came from Vanga 


foimti ** Inscriptions of Northern India ” I have 

m support of the word Vanga found in lino kshine ■ 

appears that Hr. SircaA ^^ From this it 

Dr, Bhandarkar. conclusion is entirely based on that of 

inscription(2} and deciphered the connDf^f ^i^ 1916 who edited first this 

as follows ^ couplet following the imprecatory verses 

^'^agunvaye kale yah kaschit nripatirbhavet 
Tasyah am padarajoamin Yayati prayata 


Pioceeding& of I.H.c.j Allahabad, p. 198 . 
J. B <%: O. R.S. Vt>l. II, 1916 pp 45 
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In tlie foot-note he wi'ote thus : — We expected natuiaily the word 
rajadevah here but the partly intelligible letters look wholly different from 
the components of the word suggested ”.d) 

Mr. Majumdars historical note on the above couplet runs as foilow's;- 

The sentence, without those illegible letters atteu* the name oi‘ 
Yayati, means distinctly as follows : — 

Whoever w'ill become King in future in our Bengal line (Asmad- 
Vaganvaye), the dust of his feet am I - Yayati. That the different branches 
of the Kosala Guptas reigned independently at different places was shown 
by me in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, pages 101-4-, It appears that a 
branch of the Kosala Guptas became supreme in Bengal and Yayati or more 
properly his father Janamejaya, who was a scion of that family', conquered 
the Trikalinga countries and became the supreme lord of the Sambalpur 
tract which was an outlying portion of the Kosala-desa. Perhaps Yayati 
did not cease to acknowledge the supremacy of those who were ruling a 
portion of Bengal, and for that reason called himself the dust of the feet of 
the Bengal King who might be expected in future to interfere with the 
grant. This explains clearly why we get the Bengali Kayasthaa in the 
in the service of the Kosala Guptas” .T.B. <fe 0. R. S. Vol. II p. 51). 

In his Orissa in Making pp. 173-5 published by the Calcutta Kniver- 
sity in 1925, Mr. Majumdar adhered to his previous findings and tried to 
explain his theory in the fanciful way. 

Then Dr. H. O. Ray included this inscription in the Dynastic 
History of Northern India ” Vol. I, which was published in 1931 and in a 
foot-note at page 40,2 he wrote the followdng note of warning : — 

‘‘ In view of the importance of this inscription it deserves to be re- 
edited in E, I. Before its re-edition it would be risky to form any theory on 
the origin of the Dynasty on the basis of the word Vanganvya which accord- 
ing to the editor describes the lineage of Yayati. For this theory see O. M. 
pp. 174 ff 

Dr. Ray very rightly doubted the correct reading of Vanganvaya 
but he accepted the reading of Sitangavanga vimalamhara purnachandra in 
line 3 of the second plate first side.l^l 

Dr. Bhandarkar supported Dr. Ray for the suggestion that the Soma- 
kuli kings should be considered separate and distinct from the Pandavas of 
Kosala.l'^) but it is not clear as to how he did not take notice of Dr. Ray’s 
note of warning in the interpretation pf vanganveya^ It has been ^ shown 
above that Dr. Bhandarkar introduced the correct reading of kskine in place 
of kale in the 6th line of the inscription which follows asmad vanganvaye. 
It is a pity that this question escaped the notice of the eminent scholar of 
India like Dr. Bhandarkar who would have been able to decide the contro- 
versy in th e best interest of history. 

1. IMd p. 5S. 

2. lUd p. 53. 

3. L. I, N. I. p. 403 fn. li. and I.A. VoJ. LXI, 1932 pp. 40—1. 
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I ft.m indebted to my friend Pandit Binayak Mishra for the suggestion 
of the correct reading of this line where he read asmad vamsakshaye which 
he published in his ‘Mediaeval Dynasties of Orissa” p- 107,, in 1933 Recently 
r had the occassion to study the Jatesinga-Dungri (Mr. Majumdar’s Muian;ja~ 
mura) inscription in connexion with my paper on the Brahmeswara Inscrip- 
tion of Bhubaneswar and I found that the reading of the text as published 
by Mr. Majumdar is far from what is met with in the facsimile print of the 
plates, I am not going to give here all the improved readings of mine but 
I can safely say' that Mr. Majumdar made a mistake in reading vanga for 
vamsa everywhere. The portion of the text of line 3 of the second plate first 
side may be cited as an instance where the actual reading is sitamsu vamsa 
vimalambara purnachandra but it has been read by Mr. Majumdar Q.B sztanga 
vanga vimalambara purnachandra . Yayati belongs to Somakula which has 
been written in this inscription as sitamsu vamsa and the epithet situmsa 
vamsa vimalambara purnachandra of this inscription stands for somakulafilaka- 
which is met with in all the copper-plate inscriptions of this dynasty. So 
there is no word vanga any where in this line. 


The couplet begininng with asmad vamsakshaye has been written after 
the imprecatory verse — ’* samanyoyam dharmasetu nripanam kale kale 
palaniyo bhabadbhih sarvancian bhavino Parthivan bhuyo bhuyo yachatc rama^ 
chandrah ” and before “ iiikamaladalambu vindu lolam sriy amanuchintya 
manushya jivitamcha sakalamida mudahriiam cha vtidhva nahi purusai para- 
kirttayo bilopya". So there is no doubt about it that this verse is one of the 
imprecatory verses of inscriptions. Let us compare the reading of this 
verse vrith that published in other inscriptions edited by different authors 
at different times and everybody will agree with me that it is an impreca- 
tory verse commonly found in the copper plates of other parts of India. 


The following verses will show that the couplet under reference is 
an imprecatory one and has no specific reference to Vanga. 

1. “ Asmin vamsakshaye kshine ye kechit raja bhavisyati, 

Tasyapade lagno ham mamadatta mopaharet 

2. Asmad vamsa parikshine yah kaschit nripatirbhavet, 

Tasyaham padalagnosmi mamadatta nupalanat 


vT .^^*3 verse is found in the Devalpadi copper-plate inscriptions of 
Netta-Bhanja published in the J.A.H.R.S. Yol. YII. p. 113, but the Editor 
has not been able to decipher it correctly. 


3. “Asmin vamse parikshine ye kaschit nripatirbhavet 
tasyaham padalagnosmi sasanam na vyatikramet”.(3) 


4. “Asmad vamsa parikshine yah kaschit nripatirbhavet, 
tasyaham karalagnosmi sasanam na vyatikramet.('^) 


1. Vd. xxiii, p. 143. 

2. lUd. xxiv p. 19. 

3. Ibid, 33d p. 96. 

4. Ibid, 3iv p. 295. 
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This verse is jiound also in the Khaii*a plate of Yasovarmadeva in 
E. I. Vol. XII p. 214: in which the word hasta has been replaced for kara 
of above. 


5. ‘'Asmin vamse dvijaghnopi yaschanyo nripatirbhavet 
tasyapi karalagnohaio sasanam na byatikraDQet”.f’ > 

0. “ Asmad vamsa yadakshine yah kopi nripatirbhavet 

tasyaham kare lagnah sasanam na vyatikramet.”(“-' 

All these references leave no ground for any shade of doubt that 
Mr. Majnmdar’s reading of the couplet supported by Dr. Bhandarkar is not 
only fanciful but is characterised by want of historical accuracy. 

Like the reading of Yanganvaya many other fanciful readings 
of Mr. Majumdar can be cited. In his paper on the ‘Taspikera charter of 
Kanaka Kana Bhanja’ and ‘Knmar Kela charter of Ranka Satru Bhanja 
DevaC^) he picked np the reading of boudhafati (Lord of Boudha) in the 
well-known form of order ‘'manayati VodhayaU Samadisayafi'' and utilised 
the grant to prove his own pet theory. 

It is proved that the Somaknli kings of Trikalinga had no connexion 
with Bengal and their dynasty never came from Vanga. The Brabmeswara 
inscription relates that the founder of the family came from Trilinga which 
I will discuss in a subsequent paper. 


SOUTH INDIA AS DEPICTED IN THE HAMSA-SANDESA 

OF VENKATANATHA 

BY 

Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M. A., L. T., Adyar, (Madras). 

1. The great poets of Sanskrit Literature have been mainly attracted 
by the srngara rasa more than any other, of the nine rasas or sentiments. 
Of the two types of srngara rasa the Sambhoga and vipralambea, the latter is 
depicted in the sandesa kavyas represented by the Megha-duta of Kalidasa 
and the Hamsa-sandesa of Venkatanatha. These two outstanding works 
represent a class of lyrical poetry by themselves, excelling each other 
in the richness of imagery and sentiments expressed. Venkatanatha or 
Vedanta Desika came in point of time, considerably later than Kalidasa and 
his work the Hamsa-sandesa reveals, on a comparative study with the 
Megha-duta, an improvement on that of Kalidasa, as though suggesting that 
the same sentiment would have been better expressed if it had been put in 
the form in which it appears in the Hamsa-sandesa, A few examples may 
not be out of place in this context : 


1 Ibid, xi, p. 145. 

2. Ibid, p. 312. 

3. J. B, & O. R. S. Vol, II, 1916 pp. 167478 and pp. 429 to 435, 



<.a) Megha~duta ends with the line 

Kaatopantatsnhrdupagamah sangamat kincidtinah 

The same is expressed in the Hamsa-sandesa : 

Kantaslesadadhikasnbhagah kaminam dnta-labhah 

(b; Megha-duta - verse 5, 1st ucehvasa : 

Kamarta hi prakrtikrpanah cetanacefcanesu 

Hamsa^sandesa 

Vislesena ksnbhitamanasam megha-saila-drumadau 
Yacna-dainyam bhavati kimuta kvapi samvedanarhe. 

2, WhiJe Yenkatanatha improved upon the ideas of the great poet 
of India for all time he has also thrown hints in the course of his work 
about the geographical condition of the countrj’ through which the Hamsa 
is requested to travel in carrjdng the message of Sri Rama to Sita. His 
hero is the well-known subject of the Eamayana.i^) The heroine is the 
world-mother Sita. The messenger is the Hamsa the descendant of the 
vahana or carrier of Brahma. The poet verily claims a high place for his 
work by the intrinsic merit of the subject matter, even if that alone be 
considered. 


.‘5. To the historian the sandesa type of kavya is of particular 
interest. The messenger has to be informed of the route he has to follow. 
Incidental references to names of cities, countries, rivers, the manners and 
customs of the people inhabiting the country are mentioned which are 
valuable to the historian. "Venkatanatha. the author of the ffamsa-saudesa 
had travelled throughout India during the most troublesome period of her 
history from_ the Himalayas to the southern most parts of India from 
isenares to bi’ivilliputtur and Alvarfcirunagari and Tirukkuriingtidi(^) and 
must have had personal knowledge of the condition of the conn try, the 
routes to be traversed, the habits and manners of the people etc. Therefore 
what he has recorded in the Hamsa-sandesa can be taken as actuallv’ 
representing his impressionss-whieh, if accepted, give the most valuable 
contemporary evidence of the times. We get such glimpses in the Bamsa- 
sandesa which it is the object of this paper to record. 

that traversed Rama states 

h. t Hannman had informed him of two approaches one through the 

western region and the other through the eastern countries. Th^ former 

advisable from the point of 
jiey? of the Hamsa oi easily traversable on account of the incessant rain 

Mli ng in the region of the Sahyadri.O) This nartic nlariv S to ““ 

The references to the verses in the Hamsa-sandesa are all to the first Ucchva-sa. 

A^rding to principles governing the composition of works the hem mnef Vn ■ ? r. 
wlK^ posipcm of eminence is unchallenged and whose Sal state k 

the first rank this is one of the mum fac^rc TKe state i.s high. For a kavya of 

oUkT S ri Ewnoniaa visited Kashmir 

Ims becomV went twice to the Himalayas. Sri 

kamanaja onl| Vedanta DeSa compSd an 2l-lStour 

^^mta-sandesa — verse IS ^ 


1 . 


Magna drstih 


in samhatavadbhutanam 

lapi safehe matkrte te nivarva 
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Kerala tract which has plency o£ downpour in its regions for nine months 
in the year. 

5. The fii'st place of importance mentioned is Tirupati^^) or the 
Vengadam hills of the Tamil literature. The region further north is 
inhabited by uncivilzed hordes whose women would look at the Hamsa 
without the embellishments of civlised women trained in the art of bhru- 
bhanga or movement of the eye*brows.(2) This region is followed by the 
border land of the Kannada and Telugu countries where the cultivation Of 
Sugar cane and Rice is important to note.^-^) The Tii-upati hills form the 
main land-mark between the Tamilakam and the territory of the Yadngar 
or northerner. The shrine of Venkatesvara was frequented in those days as 
much as now. An old tradition that the Kalahastisvara was worshipping 
Yisnu in the form of Yenkatesvara is recorded in verse No. 23. 


G, The Tundira mandala is called mahiiam mandalamp'i the eminent 
mandala and comes next in order. In that country is the Saiyavrataksetra 
orKanci. This is the centre of interest to the poet. He devotes eleven 
verses (in a collection of 110 verses) to this particular ksetra which is signi- 
ficant and enhances the value and importance of the place in contemporary 
history.(6> An examination in detail of the description of Kanci is worth 
some, trouble. 

7. It was a city filled with the best of commodities^ ratnas. ^ It was 
reverberating with the sound of music everyday without interruption., and 
possessed of splendour suitable to its name Kanci or the belt of the earth, t •' 
The Hamsa was to bow to the city with due respect. The antiquity of 
Kanci has to be traced to the beginning of the Krta-yuga.w : Apart from 


1- Tbid, verse 21 last pada : 

Agre bliavi tadaiiu nuyanc ranjayannanjanadrih 

2. Ibid, verse 19 i 

Srutva sabdain sravana-madhuram ta\^akam pamarma.Hi 
i'ratyasaniiat sapadi bhavanat sadaram Dirgatanam ^ 

Abhrubiiauge pyanalisiibhagaih niscitangah kataksaih 
Desanctan vana-giri-nadi-samYabhaklan vyatiyab 

3. Tbid. verse 20 : 

Iksucchaye kisalayaniayaiii taipainatasthusinam 
Sallapaistair muditamanasam sali-samraksakanaiii 
.Kamatandhra-vyatikaravasat karbure gitibbede 
Muhyantinam madanakalusain maugdhyamasvadayetfaah 
Probably during the days of V edanta Desika the best music came from tbe border ^ud between 
the Telugu and Kannada countries- 

4. Ibid* verse 23 ; 

Stokonmagna-sphuritapulinam tvannivasecchayeva 
Draksyasyarat - Kanakamukharam daksinamanjanadreh 
Asannanam vana - viiapinam vicihastaih prasunan 
Nyarcahetorupaharati ya nunamardhendu-mauleh 

5. Ibidj verse 25 • . 

Ttmdirakhyam tadanu mahitam mandakm viksamatiah etc. 

6. Ibid* verses 25 to 35; eleven verses in aJU 

7. Ibidj verse 26 

Nanaratnairupacitagunam bityasangitanadam 
Bhumerdraksyasyucitavibhavam bhusanam tatm Kancim 

ibid* verse 27 : 

Tamasidan pranama nagarim bhakti-namrena mu^dima 
Jatamadau Krtayuga-makbe dbaturicchavasena 
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tradition, Kanci has a history going back to the beginnings of the first 
century before Christ. It is one of the sevan cities of India greatly 
'hononred and respected, as residence in any one of them guaranteed 
It is no wonder then that the poet devoted a tenth of his sandesa 
kavya in describing the shrine and tirtha of Kanci and its greatness. One 
feature of interest may be noted in passing. The festivals in the shrine of 
Arulalapernmal or Varadaraja in which the processional image_ was taken 
round the streets was carried with a certain speed, characteristic of the 
country which has survived even to-day.^^^ The area to be covered and 
the distance to be traversed — of nearly seven miles, — every time the proces- 
sional image is taken out, must partly account for the speed of those who 
carried the image on their shoulders. 

8. Curiously enough Vedanta Desika in. refering to Varadaraja 
mentions the tmhana horse in both the Varadaraja pancasaA^^ and the 
Hamsa-sandesa V, 27. In the former is described the increasing degree of 
splendour of the Lord on the Horse, Garnda, syandana or ratha and 
andolika.'j’'^ One Oampa son of Vira_ Cola, delicated in A. D. 1314 (Saka 
1236) a new raiha to God Varadaraja.(^5) Has the poet this in mind when he 
mentions the syandana The dedication has inscriptional testimony to 
corraoborate it. I am inclined to take this as a reference to the ratha dedi- 
cated by the king of the times as that must have attracted much attention 
and importance- Venkatanatha would then have been forty six years of 
age. Such an important contemporary event in the history of the temple 
of Varadaraja should find a fitting mention in the work of his devotee. 

9. Crossing the middle country, the next land-mark is provided by 
the Cola-desa with dense groves of date-palms and consequently black to 
look at from a distanee.(^5 The entire region of the Kavery is filled with 
the trees and flowers of various sorts. The cultivation of the best variety 
of Sugar-cane in the basin of the Kavery is mentioned in vei’ses 42 and 43.(^j 


10. The intervening territory between the Cola and the Pandya 
kingdoms was full of forests echoing with humming sound of insects and 


1 . 




4 ^ 

s*. 


Cf. the oft-quoted verse mentioning the seven holy cites of India ; 
Ayodhya Madhum Maya Kasi Kanci hyavantika 
Puri Bvaravati caiva saptaite muktidayakah 
Hani:^a-sande$a verse 27 : 

Yadvithinam kartgiripaleb. vahavegavadhutan 
Dhanyan Teimmstricasalayo dharayantyultainangaih 

Varadtr mja-pancasat^ verse No, 4S 

Tura^-vihagaraja-syandandolikadi 
s\’adbikamadhikaman}-a matma hobliain dadhanani 
See Note 14 


TOicription of Campa boii of Vira-Cola Ls edited in tlie E. III. p. 71. This records 
a new Pusya-raiha to the god ot Tb-n-jaifiyur or Little Conicevaiam. It consists 

a single verse composed fay one Vanbhid: 


Tungasrika saianmite sakanrpe sriman 
-yau sagwtannifepaiyava sanajanyavijaysri, Viracolatmajali 
1 amse rusyaratliam navam karigiristhanaya dattva ciram 
Camixih purmmanoi-atho vijayate vikhvata dorvikramali 
Ian Muntoia Vanabhkia prokuih (51 of 1893 ) 

- mndesa veri.e 36 : 

^fcapHtih Janapadaintho uiadhyauiaui iaiigliaxitxa 
£to^Xiaksyakxami^^ yahi colan 

I to the vets-es with 

Si:5(^ovegadalSi and Sali\v)t^;angat sapadi. 



infested by robbers.^^-* The author has paiticniar reason to reruembcr the 
condition of the country partly because of personal experience and partly 
because of the information of the vicissitudes to which the image of Sri 
Ranganatha (2) was subjected in the days of the Muhummadan invasions. 
It was while the image was being carried in this forest that the party was 
attacked by robbers and deprived of the treasure and jewels of the deity on 
their way to Tirumalirunjolai or Alagarkoil in the Madura district. The 
Hamsa was not to make its presence known till it crossed the dreaded 
portion and the crossing was to be aeeomplisbed within the minimum time 
reqnired. Sigkrameva vyatiyah 


11. The Pandya country receives four verses for its share-'^^^ The 
important shrine of Sundararaja is noticed by verse 49.(61 Verse 48 
contains a beautiful description of the way in which the w^omen of the 
country would welcome the Hamsa. They dress, their hair in a way that 
is particularly attractive and unwinds itself. Braids of hair move hither 
and thither clearly showing to advantage the gems in their ear-oma- 
ments.(^l Their forehead is tastefully decorated with the dust of pearls. 
These practices are noteworthj* as revelaing the keen observation of a 
contemporary polyhistor. 

12. The country itself is very prosperous. It is studded with cities 
and villages inhabited by good citizens and comparable in wealth to the 
abode of Kubera. The fertility of the soil is well-served by the timely 
rains that fall in the country afraid of being imprisoned for default. The 
kings of the country belonged to the race of ksatriyas who had learnt the 
asira-t>tdya at the feet of Isvara. Their country once suffered from drought 
which caused great suffering. By propitiating Siva one of them attained 
the power of imprisoning all clouds that came near his country and com- 
pelling them to pour down their watery content. Remembering this 
incident the clouds always took care to keep the Paudya country well- 
filled.(8) Stripped of the imagery the Pandya country enjoyed a prosperity 
at the time of the poet which he has recorded. It is noteworthy that 
Venkatanatha has not referred to the kings of any other tract in this 
sandesa. 


1- Ibid, vesse 47 ; 

Corakiantam tadanu vipinam colapandyantaiastam 
Jbillinadasxavanaparasam Sigrameva vyatiyah 
Trine tasmin prakataya sakhe sitalams te ninadan etc. 

2. Gurtiparamparahhava^ edited by Pandit V* Anathachar37a, 1913, p- 148. 

3. Ibid p. 

4. See note 19 

5. Hamsa-sandesa verses 48 to 51 

6. This verse refers to jiMagarkoil which was the refage of the Ranganatha image during the 
troubled times of the muhummadan invasions. It was installed at Jinji for some time 

till restored to Srirengam under the patronage of the Vijay anagar kings represented by the 
general Gopanna and his master Kluraara Kampana ndaiyar of the Sangama line, see 
parampara pra hha^a p, 152-34. 

7., Hamsa-sandesap verse 48 : 

Srastapidam pracaladalakam vyakta-tatankaratnam 
Muktacnrna-sphurita-tilakam vaktramuttanayantyah 

8, Ibid, verse 50. 

Isadastianyadhigatavatam ksatriyanam prabhavat 
Kaiavasa-smaranacakitih sikta-sa^an payodaih 
Pa^an yayah paramalak<iya ^ardhama-nairajasram 
Punyavassm purajanapadaih mandxtan Pandya-desan 





13. One o£ the ckiec ornament, of the Pandya coirnfcry iK the 
Tam&raparn/<M the gift of the sage Agastya to the lamii countiy. The 
pearl-fishery at the mouth of the river is of puranic and epic 
presence of the lotus in that river receives special attention. - Ihe 
Tambraparnimahiifmya’-^' also mentions the availability of the lotus in he 
region of Attazhauallni- on the banks of that river. -The ri ® ^ 

few lotuses though at one time it must have had them in plenty , A special 
feature of the southern most tracts of the Tinnevelly district is the presence 
of the palmyra trees in such abundance that it has won the nxck-name or 
the Palmyra district. It is interesting that Yenkatanatha should describe 
the sea-shore to the left of the rivermouth as filled with groves ot palmyra 
trees and other vegetation black in colour, i"” 


14. The value of x?Q.e I~{amsd-saridesa lies in that it contains infoimation. 
useful to the historian recorded iiy one of extra- ordinary intellectual 
equipment with power of keen observation and easy' expression. !Not less 
important is the personal contact of the authoi' with the various parts of the 
country described, during his all India tour. The telling effect with which 
he catches hold of the peculiar features of the counti’y as in the case of the 
borderland between the Telugu and Kannada country or the Pandya women 
is only a true picture in spite of the poetic imagery. The historian of south 
India will do well to make a. thorough study of the work as furnishing cor- 
roborative evidence, woven into the fabric of ordinary literature. 


THE TEEM EA.TPTJT ( RAJAPETRA ). 

BY 

Miss Padma Misra, (Calcutta). 

Rajput, at present, stands for ‘ The Hindus of the second caste 
or a class of Hindus who claim descent from the Ksatriyas', Mtinshi Devi 
Prasad Ji describes it admirably. He remarks that “Rajputs attach a great 
importance to the possession of land, and their honour, dignity and x’ank 
depend upon it,” {Census Heporf of Alarmar, iSgjr, p. x8.) In other words 
the term Rajput implies a class of nobility or landed gentry. 

Rajput is derived from the Sanskrit word Rajaputra, though the 
latter has several senses. Ra)put, as has been said above, stands for a class of 
nobility, while the principal meaning of Rajaputra is ‘son of a king.* But 
we shall try to ascertain here whether Rajaputra was used also in the sense 

i- Ibid, veisc 51 : 

Mnklajalair janita-pulinam suktbsantana-maktaih 
Tarapumam divamiva Tattastamraparaim bliajetah 

2, Refer the Ramayatia Kiskindha-handa chap, v, also refer to the Tamil works of 
Silappa^dikaram and IMaiiimekhalaL 

X Sea my paper on the OajendramohM - Ait JdenUficaiiou submittel to the Eleventh 
session of the Oriciitai Conference, Hyderabad, December 1941,. H^tory section* 

4* The I ambraparni^mahmtmyai folio No, of Adyar Libray inannscript No, 

S* Hamsa - sandesa^ verse 53 : ' " — • 

bavyam tasy^ab ki)^divs jjatah syaina ■* tali - tamalam 
Tvatprayanam tanma vayasam cetaso nandayinm 
i/elamaMbeh vividhalahan datta-muktabltiramam 
Drak5;)’‘asyami dvi^n^ - pialnam ketakinam pAragaih 
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of landed gentry in SanSlfrifi literature and inscriptions. Let ns take th.e 
literature first. A story of the two rogues called Siva and Madhava ia 
narrated in the Kathasaritsagara (24, 82 ff.). One of whom, i.e. Siva took 
the guise of an ascetic and Madhava that of a Rajapntra. Eajapntra, here, 
obviously denotes a member ot nobility. If Madhava had personated a 
prince, he would have certainly attracted attention. This surmise is 
strengthened on going through the whole story carefully and on finding 
that the meaning of ‘ a member of landed gentry ’ fits in better, wherever 
Rajapntra occurs in this story. And, in fact, C. H. Tawney has rendered 
Kajaputra by Rajput in the English translation of this Taranga. Other 
stories, narrated in Taranga XXXVIII (verse 17 and 74), LXXIV (59) and 
CXI ( 24, 29 ) of this work may similarly be referred to, specially the verses 
where Rajaputra is used. Similarly Xalhana in his Rajatarangini uses 
Rajaputra not always in the sense of " a prince ’ but some times of ‘ landed 
gentry’- In one verse King Ananta is described as being followed by . 
‘ bands of Eajaputras horsemen, armed soldiers and Damaras ’ ( VII. 360 ). 
Here Rajaputras cannot mean princes as they have already been specified 
in a previous verse by the term Nrpatmafafu Sir Aureil Stein and Mr. 
R. S. Pandit, instead of rendering Rajaputra by an English word here and 
in some other verses (VII. 48 & 325) retain it in its Sanskrit form, which 
indicates that they took it in the same sense in which Rajput is now 
generally understood. These works belong to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Some earlier references to Rajapntra can be traced where it 
denotes ‘ a member of the ancient nobility In Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
Trisanku is addressed not only as Rajaputra but also as Rajan in the same 
verse ( I. 58, 15 ). If Trisanku was a king, what could they mean by 
addressing him as a Rajaputra ? Rajaputra here cannot but mean a person 
belonging to the landed gentry. 

An earlier reference is contained in a passage of Prasnopanisad VI. 1, 
which contains the phrase '‘Kausalyo rajaputra* . The text by itself is not 
of much help in deciding the meaning of Rajapntra. So we have to turn 
to commentaries and translations. Max Muller has translated it as ‘ the 
prince of Kosala’ ( S. B. E., Vol. XV. p. 283 ). This would have been 
justified, if the text had been Kosala-rajaputrah. But Sankaracharya in his 
commentary explains it as ‘ a Ksatriya born in Kosala This is distinctly 
a better and natural meaning. The earliest reference, however, is in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana (VH. 17). Here Visvamitra is addressed , as Rajapntra 
by Snnahsepa. It cannot mean ‘ a prince ’, as Visvamitra has been called a 
‘ Rsi,’ earlier by Sunahsepa’s father. It cannot but mean here a member of 
the landed gentry. That Visvamitra was a man of property is clear from 
the fact that he declared Sunahsepa to be the rightful own^ of hia 
primogeniture ( jyaisthya ). ■ ■ 

Let us now see what light the epigraphic records throw on the 
meaning of Rajaputra. Some of the Ohamba inscriptions contain the 
passage : Samupagatan sarvan evaniyogdsthati raja-rajanaka-rajaputra-raja-, 
matya-rajasthaniya etc., folloyred by an exhaustive list of th.e various offifSe- 
holdefs. {^Antiquities of Chamba State, Pt. I., pp. 166, 198—99 ). Prof. 

Vogel, while discussing these titles, makes the following remarks about 
Rajaputra. “ It is a title of nobility or a class name Further on he says 
“ It is‘ however, possible that from its original sense, ‘a son or near relative 
of a Raja,’ it had already like the modern Rajput come to be used of the 
nobility in general.’ (Op. Oit., p. I2'2). tn'this connection the meaning of 
niyogastha is also to be settled. Vogel renders it by ‘ official,’ which do^ 





not seem sxiitabie. ‘ Some of the Rajans, Bajanakas and Rajapntras mighc 
have been appointed as officials, but they by themselves could not be desig- 
nated officials. Functionaries would be a better English word for 
my&gasf/i 0 , as tliey liad to dischai^ge certain fnnctions m regard to the land 
they and their neighbours owned* In any case it is clear that Ragans etc* 
were as miich concerned with the grant of land of the State as the Raja- 
matyas and other officers. We learn from these inscriptions that three- 
claesses of landed gentry were known to Ancient Chamba. But in Bengal 
and in somewhat later times a different classification is found. In the 
copper plate charters of "V^allalasena and his son Laksmanasena the following 
passage is generally found samupagatasesa-rajd-rajdnyaka-rajni-ranaka- 
rajapuira along with the designations of other officials. Inscrzpiions of 
Bmgdl, VoL III., pp. 73, 86, 95, 102, 111). This list has two additional 
names and shows that there were five different classes of landed gentry in. 
Bengal when the Senas were in power. Of these Rajans were the topmost 
and Rajaputras the lower most in the gradation of landed gentry. 

As the JE^jputs trace their origin from the ancient Ksatx-iyas, it would 
not be out of place here to consider what the term Ksatrijm originally 
meant. At present it denotes the second class of Hindus, which is far from 
the sense it specified in Vedic literature. Wherever Ksatriya occurs in 
Rgveda it is explained as meaning a ‘ king or ruler In the two verses 
( IV. 42, 1 & VIII. 56, 1 ) where Sayana takes it in the sense of a member 
of Ksatriya caste, it qualifies Varuna and Aditya. As it does not seem 
probable that the gods had this four-fold social division, it is reasonable to 
take Ksatriya as denoting ‘ a ruler’ in these two verses also- The term 
which specified the second order was Eajanya and not Ksatriya. This is . 
clear from the twelfth verse in Purus'a Sukta (S. 90), which enumerates 
the four divisions of the Aryan Society. In the Brahmanas Ksatriya begins 
to denote the second order but retains its original sense also. It is note- 
worthy that when both these words are used side by side as in the Aitereya 
Brahmana (VII. 20) Ksatriya means a ruler. Though it cannot be stated 
definitely what Ksatriya conveyed in Atharvaveda, it appears that it was . 
used for a king as well as a member of the class, as can be seen from a , 
careful study of the two verses IV. 22, 1, and XII. 5,46. Gradually the 
meaning of Ksatriya also deteriorated like that of Rajaputra, and it began, 
to denote the members of the royal family, nobles and their retainers- 
This is the meaning attributed to it in the Jatakas according to Pick. He 
thinks that there belong to the Khattiyya class the kings and their kinsmen 
■and the ruling princely houses’. {fTke Social Organisation in JVorth-East 
^iia^ Trans, by Maitra, pp. 79-80). The caste system was not strict in the- 
. ^ was only in the 4th century B. C. that it began to acquire 

npdity, when Kautalya laid down the duties of the four Varnas, (Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 13), which must 
have helped the development of caste system. Governing, fighting and 
p3?^<Amg might have become the sole occupation of Ksatriyas, after this, 
stnct division of la^ur, and the term Ksatriya began to denote the second 
caste, rhat its original sense was ‘ a king ’ and then * ^ 

^ have already seen, and it is note-worthy that 
ffigmueg the same. 


a class of 
Rajaputra 
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HISTORY OP- Early vaisnavism ii? kamartipa 


BY 

Mr. B. K. Barua, (Gauhati.) 

{Summary) 

Wlaen KaDdartipa cam© to be included in the Aryandom and Iio'w ? 
The ©Tidence of the Mann cJamhita, the two great Epics etc., are examined* 
The established supremacy of Hinduism in the light of the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudra Gupta. The testimony of Hieun Tsang and the 
copper-plate records of the early Kamrnpa kings. Eeferences the sculp- 
tural representations of Visnu and the temples dedicated of the period ; 
discovery of other archaeological antiquities bearing on the subject. 

THE ORIGINS OP THE MEDIAEVAL TEMPLE STYLES. 

BY 

Mr. S. K. Saraswati. CCalcutta University ) 


The Indian Silpasastrasi^) recognise three main styles of temples, 
known as the Nagata, the JDravida and the Vesam. The descriptions given 
of them are, however, rather vague and inadequate and it is not possible at 
the present stage to equate the descriptions with any of the known 
examples of Indian temple architecture. The term Dravida indicates that 
the names are primarily geographical. The various texts also contain 
passages mentioning the respective regions in which the different styles 
were current, though some of the texts maintain that all the styles may be 
found in all the regions {Sarvatii sarvadesesu bhavantityapi kecana - Isana^ 
gurudevapaddhati ; Sarvam Sarvatra sctmtnaiam * K^amikagama ). All the 
available texts are agreed on the point that the Nagara style was prevalent 
in the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas.(2) The Dravida 
country is well known and the texts rightly confine the Dra'vida style to 
that part of the country lying between the river Krsna an d the Kanya- 

1. Mayamata Chaps. XIX & XXI; J mnagurudevapaddhaii, Faiala 
XXX; 'Tanirasatmtccaya, Paiala II; Suprabkedagamet, Chap. XXX 
{Kesara of this text is apparently a mistake for Vesara); Kamikagama 
Paiala XLIX; Kasyapasilpa, Chap. XXV; Silparaina, Chap. XVI. 

3. JbPctgitrusyct sttirio desuh Hifnavctd-Vmdhycin&dhy&gcih Jsdnagurur 
devapaddhaii, Silparaina. Himavad-Vindhyayortnadkyam satmkam 
bhutalam smriam Nagaram sativik dese Cf. identical ttateroents m 
Kasyapasilpa and Kamikagama. The Aparajttapraccha confines the 
Nagaari (Nagara) style to Madhyadesa and furthermentions Lah 
and (evidently of the Lata and Virata regions) as separate 

styles: 


Nagari pdadkyadese iu Lati Late prakirttita 
JDnwidi'daksine bhage Vairatii'u svadesaja.' 

Form Ms. ill S. K. Ray collection Fol. 5 ^ 

however, be considered as ramifications of the Nagara style ^hic^ 

was current throughout Northern India. 





faamari.fl'i A carefnll study of the imontiinental reuaaihs' wotild inevitably 
lead to the eonclasion that the temples erected in each of these two regions 
in the mediaeval period admit of some common denominator, both as 
regards ground plan and elevation, and on the basis of this common denomi- 
nator the temples of these two regions are sharply distinguished from each 
other. The and the Dravida styles can thus be explained with 

reference to Northern India and the Dravida country and the characteristic 
form and features of each determined. The term Vesara, however, is not 
free from vagueness. Some of the texts ascribe the Vesara style to the 
country between the Vindhyas and the river Ersna,(2) or, as some texts 
mention, between the Vindhyas and the Agastya (the location of which is 
uncertain). In tnis region, or more properly in the region at one time 
under the domination of the Chalukyas, a separate style of temple architec- 
ture may be recognised ~a style that is known to the archaeologists as the’ 
* Chalukyan’. This style, however, is a hybrid one -a combination of the 
and the elements - and becomes clearly distinguished not 

before the 11th century A. D. Thus, with regard to the evidence of the 
monuments, the three styles of the texts can be resolved ultimately into two 
the Nagara and the Dravida. 


None of these two styles again can be said to have evolved its typical 
form before the 8th century A, D. An enquiry into the origins of these two 
styles requires a preliminary idea of the characteristic form and features of 
each, for which, however, the texts, as has already been observed, are of 
very little help to us. The three styles -the Nagara, the Dravida and the 
Vesara -eve always distinguished in the texts by their shapes. As for 
example, the texts are all agreed in laying down that a Nagara temnle is 
quadrangular all over. (3) i. e from the base to the StupiX^^ But this feature 
of the plan is so very general and common that it is difficult to consider it 
^ a sure and distinctive cognisance of a particular style. In its origin every 

tolfa™ reMn'fd shape and 

to have retamed it, with slight modifications, until a very late stage in 

The octagonal and circular shapes, respectively of the D?aviL 
and the Vesara styles, are also too inadequate to be regarded as snr-A unA 
distinguishing marks for the styles concerned. D^erThe circurstances 
one has to depend on the evidence of the monuments themsel^f 
knowledge of the particular form and features of any one of the styles. 

o ^in planning and the othen in 

Jsanagurudeva pdddhaii, Kamikagama. 

Nami&agama,' Isanagurudeva paddhati; Silparaina' etc 


1 - 

2 . 



Here st^epi eimnh rn JZ th^%Z, 

eonfused with the domical crownina and shonld not be 

as the or of known 



with a ntimber of offset projections in the middle of each side, which give 
it the shape almost of a cruciform. In elevation it exhibits a high tower 
{Sikhara), gradually inclining inwards in a convex curve, for which we. 
have the term Sukan.isa sikhara (i.e., the Sikhara which is curved like the 
parrot’s beak) in the Puranas. On account of the prominence of the vigo- 
rous and unbroken outline of the tower it is also known as the Rekha. 
sikhara Widely distributed over the whole of Korthein India the Nagara 
style is expected to exhibit distinct varieties and ramifications in different 
localities, conditioned not only by lotal factors but also by the different 
lines of evolution and elaboration that each locality chose for itself. The 
cruciform plan and the curvilinear are common to every mediaeval temple 
of Northern India, wherever it is situated. In spite of elaborations and 
modifications in different localities, these two fundamental facts of a 
Northern Indian temple cannot be lost sight of and may be considered as 
distinctive characteristics of the Nagara style of temple architecture. The 
projections on each face of the square plan each leave out a small portion at 
either corner and thus give rise to a number of projectings angles (ajror) 
and facets (known as {raihakas) in .Sanskrit and ratkas in the canonical texts 
of Orissa, which was one of tae most important provinces of the Nagara 
style). In this connection it should be observed that some of the texts 
describe a temple both b, 3 t^aiurasra (quadrangular or square) and 

ayaiasraS^) The latter term has been interpreted as rectangular.^^) It 
appears, however, that caturasrayafasra of the texts should better be taken 
to mean ‘square with angles projected ’ i_ayaiasra, i. e., asras or angles 
made ayata or projected). This sense finds confirmation in the plan of the 
I^agara temple; which on account of the projectins on each fate, may appro- 
priately be described as a square with projecting angles {caturasrayat<*sra). 


The fundamental characteristics cf a Nagara temple are hence the 
cruciform plan and the curvilinear tower {sikhara) and the simplest arche- 
type of the style may be seen in a group of shrines that were in vogue in 
the 6th century A. D. The most representative examp es of the group are 
furnished by the Pasavalara temple at Deogarh (Lalitpur dustrict, C.P.)!^! 
and the brick temple at Bhitargaon ( Cawnpore, TJ. P.)W 1 hough belong- 
ing to the (iupta age in its later phase, each of them presents a distinct 
deviation from the archaic Gupta type of flat-roofed shrines in having a low 
and stunted sinkhra, gradually diminishing towards the top, over the 
square sanctum. The sikhara type appears to be an elaboration of the 
flat-roofed temples of old, from which it differs little in plan and arrange- 
ment. The sikhara., however, is a distinct innovation. In religious 
architecture there is always an aspiration for ascending height and though 
no sikhar*^ temple of a date prior to the 6th century A.D. is extant now, 

1. Caturasrayatasram yan-Nagaram parikirttitam — - Kamikagama , 
Afayamaia. 

2. Indian Culture, Vol. VII. pp. 74, 75. 

3. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. X, pp- 105 — 10, 
Pis. XXXiV— XXXVl ; Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, p. 80 Modern Review, Vol. XLV, 11)21), p« 60 ; R. D. 

The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 146-152. 

4. ASR, Vol. XI, pp. 40-45 ; HIIA, p. 80 ; Archaeological Survey of 
India, Annual Reports, lDUS-09» pp. 6*jL6« Pis, l^V. 
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the inscripiion^^H speak ot the existenee o£ Msili and lofty temples 

aven in the 5th, century A.D. 

Elsewkerel^) the present author has discussed in detail the -various 
types oE Gupta temples and only a brief notice of the stkhnra type with 
reference- to its associations with and contriLuuons to the i g 

the A ^ ra style ol temple should be made here. Ihe 
of the^ Gupta period provide a significant contrast to 
Gupta type of flat-roofed shrines and way be 
mediaeval Northern Indian siMara templ^es, ot which 

precursors. The walls of the flat-roofed Gupta temples are seveiely plain, 
hut the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh presents a new feature, 
the Sikhara, in the arrangement of three sculptured bi‘1ws on the Jhie 
-walls, each as a sunken panel between two pilasters. Ihese me g 

with the projection of the portico in the front wall, appear to set ott 
the walls in the middle of each face, The arrangement^ of the 
niches on the plain walls may be regarded as the beginning of a 
device that subsequently develops into the practice of setting 
forward the middle of each side, a practice that was characteristic 
of the ground plan of Nagara temple of later days. One such projection 
may already be noticed in the brick temple at Bhitargaon and in the 
deva temple at Nachna Kuthara (Ajaygurh state, C. F.), the latter being 
slightly later in date (c. 7th century A. D*) than the Beogaiii and the 
Bhitargoan examples. The iikhoras of the two earlier temples are ^wlly 
damaged. The Deogarh tower probably shows the use of corner amalakas G) 
and in each of the two examples the projections on the body of the sanctum, 
either by sculptured niches or bj’’ regular oS’sets, have been carried up the 
body of the tower. These two features constitute two other main elements 
of a Aizfarcr temple and the recessed frieze, separating the walls of the 
sanctum cella from those of the tower, may also be found in the early 
examples of the Aagara style. The graceful and well-preserved Mahadeva 
temple at Nachna Kuthara exibits slight convex curvature of the sikhara as 
it goes up and offers the nearest approach to a temple of the Nagara style 
in all its essential elements. The brick temple of Laksana at Birpur 
(C. P.),(5) contemporary to, or only slightly later than, the Nachna Kuthara 
monument, also exhibits a form otthe tower which is not removed from 
th it of a tem pie. With its origins and antecedents in the Gupta 

period the Nagara style emerges in its typical form and characteristics by 
the 8th century A. D. 


1, Visiimatungasikharam sikhariprakasam — Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. ill, no. XVllI, verse 3U. 

Kailasatungasikharapratima — Ibid.^ No. XVII, v. 21, No, XYIII, 
V. 12. 

2» S. K. Saras-wati, Temple Architecture in the Gupta Age., Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. VIII, pp. 148-J58. 

3. ASR, Vol. XXI, p. 98 s Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of Indta, W estern Circle for the year ending 31 st March, igzg, p. 60 ; 
AJG, pp. 154-55, 

4, Bargees, Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures &f India, Figs* 
248, 252. 

9 , 
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l*he JDravida style was current in tlie south iDravidi daksine 
khage)^^^ evidently in the Dravida country {,Dravidasya'cit 0 deso Dravidak 
sy anna cany atha)i^^ roughly the country between the river Krsna and, 
Kanyakumari iKrsnadikanyantam)^) Characteristically vague and inade- 
quate, the texts merely lay down that a Dravida prasada should be octagonal 
(some say hexagonal) from the neck to the top,W or, as one or two would 
enjoin, from the base to the top-C^) But an examination of the temples of 
the Dravida country is enough to show that such descriptions are too meagre 
altogether to fit the facts.^^J 

A study of the temples of the Dravida region, which may be found to 
belong to one uniform type, clearly shows that the outstanding chaiacteristic 
ot the / ‘rdvida style of temple is the pyramidal elevation of the tower 
(vimana), which consists of a multiplication of storey after storey, each a 
replica of the sanctum cella and t lightly reauc ed in extent than the one below, 
and of a domical member, technically known as the siupi or sittpika, as the 
crowning element. This storeyed arrangement of the tower in gradually 
receding stages is a distinct individuality of the Dravida style that cannot 
be missed, though in the later phases of evolution the stages themselves 
become more and more compressed, so much so that they are almost masked 
under a profusion of details, which came to be characteristic of the 
subsequent evolution of the style. In plan the Draviaa temple presents s n 
inner square chamber as the sanctum and a bigger square enclosure, covered 
and roofed over, as the pradaksina around. The division of the external 
walls into niches by pilasters is also a characteristic element of the South 
Indian temples. The convex roll cornice with caitya window motifs, 
demarcating each of the stages, and the little pavilions in the upper storeys 
may also be regarded as peculiar features of the st>le. The pillared halls 
and corridors and the immense gopttrams (gateways) are invariably 
associated with examples that are considerably late and may be leit out in 
the present discussion. 

Many of the distinctive elements of what came to be known as the 
Dravida temple style may be found in a particular type of Gupta temple 
architecture, which exhibits a building consisting of an inner sanctum with 
& covered pradaksina iorming a. bigger squai’e around. BxiUiples of the 
type may be seen in the so-called Parvati temple at Nachna KutharaW and 
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the Siva at ^humarat^i in Central India and the Lad Khan at Aihoie'2) in 
the Bijapur, district. The roof is fiat, and in two of the eztampies (Parvati 
at Nachna Kuthara and the Lad Khan at Aihole) we find an upper storey, 
which, being placed above the inner sanctum cella, is necessarily set back. 
Taese storeyed structares are in some respects analogous to the storeyed 
pavilions, shown in relief, on the Audumbara coins from the Kangra 
valley of about the 1st century A Structurally however, such 

buildings are for the first time met with in the Gupta period and 
in these Gupta temples we find just the rudiments of accumulating storey 
after storey, in gradually receding stages, that form the nucleus of the 
Darvida type of vimxna. The plan of the inner sanctum with a covered 
cloister around is a characteristic particularly common to this type of Gupta 
temple as well as the st>le. Again, the scheme of the division 

of the walls of tho Dravida temple by pilasters and niches may 
have its origin in the peculiar device of enclosing the pradaksina square 
with thin slabs of stone soeketted to pilasters, as we have them in the Lad 
Khan at Aihole. The Lad Khan further shows the use of the roll cornice 
carved with well-shaped caitya, arches — a decorative scheme that came to be 
regarded as a distinguishing mark of the style. Already then in 

the Gupta period the distinct characteristics of what came to be subse- 
quently known as the Dravida temple style may be noticed in a well- 
defined group or type of temples. The association of the type with the 
Dravida country, however, is an event that is still to come. But there can 
be no doubt that the Dravida temple is an adaptation of the earlier storeyed 
Gupta temple, enriched further by new elements in the matter 
of details, which may be said to be of local origin. 


tT, reference to the standing monuments, it has been shown that 
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Later Ancient India and the Dakhan 

I am grateful to the authorities of tlie Indian, Histo;*y Congress for 
having invited me to preside over the Ancient India II section, which I 
understand comprises the period from 711 to 1206 A. D. In offering me the 
ofi8.ce I believe the, Executive Committee must have had .specially in view 
the fact that I am particularly interested in a part of the history of the 
period, namely that relating to the Dakhan states and dyjiaslies. 

Later Ancient India, C. 550 to C. 1300 A. D. 

The demarcation of the period Ancient India II ’(Til to 1206) itself 
needs to be reconsidered. It app'eg,rs to be based on' a foreign view of Indian 
History and not so mudh on an internal view. I am inclined to think that 
the date 711 A. D. does not signify any very great event in the history of 
our country. On or about that date no important state or dynasty of India 
inaugurates its regime or ends its career except the Arab state of Sindh. 
States which began two or three generations earlier were in the full enjoy- 
ment of their power and it would be ihappropriat to commence the period 
when a number of Indian States wore in the middle of their career. It 
would be better to begin the period sometime earlier, preferably with the 
establishment of the Ohalukya power in the Dakhan and of the empire of 
the ‘ Vardhanas ’ at Kanauj". Personally I should think that the empire of 
Harsha Vardhana has as good a claim to belong to the latter part of Ancient 
Indian history as to the earlier part. To correspond with it in the history 
of the Dakhan, we can conveniently commence with the foundation of the 
early Ghalukyan empire. So the date c. 550 A. D. may be accepted as 
approximately beginning a new epoch, since at least two great events took 
place namely the final disappearance of the Hun power from India and the 
rise of the Yardhana dynasty as a factor in Indian history and the founda- 
ation of the Ohalukya empire in the Dakhan. Even for the close of the 
period the date 1206 A. D. does not suit thoroughly, doubt the con- 
quest of India by Muhammad of G-hor was a very great <^en^ in ^ northern 
Indian History. But the Dakhan was not conquered by the Muslims for 
several generations more. So far as the history of the DaikhaiP is concerned 
the Muslim conquest is to be dated from c. 1310 A. D. Thus I feel inclined 
to include in Ancient India - II, Later Ancient India, thfe historical eveht^ 
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that occxired in our country from about 550 A. D. to about the Aluslim 
conquest. Even in the length of the period involved these seven centuries 
.would perhaps balance better with the twelve centuries of the. proceeding 
Imperial period- "which stretches from about 6;>0 B. 0. to about 550 A. T). 

The Muslim conquest 

Though it would be a mistake to view the history of India during 
this period purely from the point of view of the progress of the Muslim 
power, still the actual conquest is an extraordinarily interesting historical 
event, particulaidy because of its great consequences. But it should not be 
forgotten that the Muslim connections with India begin even earlier than 
Muhammad-bin-Kasim’s conquest of Sindh, for the Arabs had already settled 
down as traders in the important parts of the Dakhan. The conquest of 
Sindh by the Arabs was a matter of comparatively less importance to the 
historical progress of the major states of India at the time. And fui-thcr 
the next Muslim invasion of India came almost three centuries later- It 
is doubtful if we could trace any continuity between the work of 
Muhammad-bin-Kasim and that of Mahmud of Ghazni. Even between 
Mahmud of Ghazni and the conquest of northern India by Muhammad of 
Ghor there intervene more than a century and a half. The conquest of the 
Dakhan was effected almost a full century after the foundation of the Sulta^ 
nate of Delhi. Thus the Muslim conquest of India may be said to take place 
in four different stages, the first two of which are not historically of serious 
consequence, while the last two involve the real conquest of the country. 
The whole series of events is spread over a period more than 600 years. 
Thus the Muslim conquest need not be taken as the primary fact of the 
Indian History until we reach down to 1190 A. D. Surely the events con- 
nected with the Indian states during the period and their political and cul- 
tural achievements deserve to be considered definitely more important. As 
it is, students care more for the Arab administration of Sindh than Cor the 
administration of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, and the sack of Somanath 
the appemance of being more important than the cultural achievements 
of the Chaltikyas end the Eashtrakntas- 


The Northern Powers 
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Avoi’k in this direction has been excellently done by Mr. O. Y-. Vaidya, K. C. 
Main radar and Hemachandra Ray. The frame work is there," but it needs to 
be. filled in with the flesh and blood of cultural and administrative achieve-, 
ments.' .Perhaps from the latter point of view some of the smaller states of 
nofthfe'rh India, like Kashmir, Jajakabhuti and Bengal deserve equal 
attehfcioh. Very often the small states have contributed at least as much for 
culture as the great empires. If they have not acquired wide expanses of 
territory they have often done intensive service to welfare and culture 
which has earned for them a place in history. The literary work carried 
out in the kingdom of Kashmir and Dhar, the architectural output of the 
Chandella Kingdom and the general cultural achievements of the Palas and 
Senas of Behar and Bengal are in no way inferior to the achievements of 
imperial dynasties. As history is not merely a chronicle of the great empires 
and their military achievements, as history is a record of the progress and 
happiness built up by peoples in times of peace, of noble social and monu- 
mental edifices constructed by them and the success achieved by them in 
the fields of literature and art, of philosophy and administration", the history 
of these smaller states should be of considerable interest to us. So much 
depends upon whether we take a political view of history or a cultural 
view. Kumarila and Abhinava Gupta, Rajasekhara and Bhavabhuti, Brahma- 
gupta and Bhoja, Abu and Khajuraho, Konark and Bhuvaneshwar are 
monuments of human achievement of which northern India may well 
be proud. No brand of inferiority may be put on Later Ancient 
India from the point of view of cultural history- The tradition of the 
‘ Imperial period ’ or ‘ Early Ancient India ’ was kept up by it grandly 
and unfalteringly. I am inclined to think that except after about 1000 A.D. 
in the five centuries of the Late Ancient epoch preceding that date, the 
political unity, military power and cultural greatness of the Indian states 
was not inferior to that which ordinarily obtained in the earlier epochs. 
With the decline of the Gurjaras of Kanauj, the Cbalukyas of Kalyani and 
the Oholas of Dravida or the Tamil country, there come in a period -of 
smaller states extending over about a century, during which the political 
unity of India and her military strength decline considerably. 

Greater India 

Before that date, however, it was the period not only of political 
and cnltural glory both in the north and in the south of India, but also of 
a great overseas expansion both in Indonesia and Farther India.^ It would 
be a defective treatment of Indian history to confine our attention to the 
events occurring within the four corners of British India as. Smith ^hd other 
classical writers did. No history of Ancient India whether^ of the earlier 
period br of the later one can be considered complete unless it reviews the 
political history and cultural achievements of the colonies beyond her 
borders. We must include, in our study of the period we are reviewing, 
notJonly the political history of Champa and Kambhoja of Sri Vijaya and. 
Java, of Khotan and Tibet, but also of the glorious monuments of Angkor 
Vat and Borobudor. This would serve not only to erase from the mind of 
the student of history the misconception existing about the insnl^ nature 
of our people in the past, but also present to ns a more correct picture of 
the position ofi India in the Ancient world. 

The Rajputs 

. , -MncV^l^^sybe^Imade by-soitie lofeiSn Ixistqriahs. bi^ili^- tfiedi^ |ihiapt 
after tike fail of Harsha’s einpife the supremacy in tmlitteil aJfmrs fell to 
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the hands of the Kajputs. The theory of the foreign of the Rajpnts has 
been snccessfully disputed by many writers like Mr. C. V. Vaidya and 
Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha, and I believe that it has now been proved that 
the Hindu rulers of the post-Harsha period were in no way substantially 
foreign in origin. Even the name Rajput comes more commonly into use 
only from about the 11th century A. D. onward, so that, it is incorrect to 
speak of the post-Harsha period as the Rajput period or even to attribute 
the decline of India to the Rajputs. The rulers of the Dakhani states and 
those Bengal never knew that word in a communal sense and the princes 
both in north India and in the south believed sincerely that they were 
Indians from the days of the sun and the moon. The foreign elements 
that enterd their ranks and were absorbed by them do not appear to have 
been more than a minor strain as in the earlier epoch of Ancient India. 

Tamil Powers 


A general defect in the presentday treatment of our Indian history 
IS to concentrate on the history of northern India to the neglect of the 
southern powers. Thanks to the labours of Tamil Savants like 
Or. Knshnaswami Iyengar and Professor Nilakantasastry, the Tamil area 

has atleast acquired a place and a respectable one in the history of India. 
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Kalyani and Warangal, Gulbarga and Bidar and many other capitals of 
empires famous in history, which deserve an enduring name for their 
political and cultural achievements. The Telngu or Andhra country 
occupies the eastern part of it and has been generally a unit by itself with 
its centre more often in the eastern coast plain. Marathi whose original 
home appears to have been in the Vidharbha and Asmaka countries appears 
to have spread southward to the_ extent of many districts along the 
Sahyadri range into what was originally a Kannada speaking area. A 
substantial portion of the Dakhan extending from the Nilgiris to almost 
the Godavari was in historical times and is even now Karnataka which 
speaks the Kannada language. Historically and culturally this country 
has a considerable importance of its own. Sir Kamakrishna Bhandarkar 
and C. V. Vaidya who have both made highly valuable contributions to 
the history of the Dakhan have attempted to attribute to their own Marathi 
speaking people not only what is rightly their due but also what is really 
due to the Karnatakas. It looks as if they have almost declined to take 
cognizance of the existence of the Kannada people except as an adjunct 
to Mahai’astra and of the Andhras as an adjunct to the Tamil 
country. Some of the epithets iised by Vaidya when referring to 
the Kannada people in his Marathi works are unworthy of a great 
scholar. They conveniently forget that man^^ of the great empires of 
the Dakhan were built up and ruled over by people who spoke 
Kannada. C. V. Vaidya’s contention that the Chalukyas, the Kashtra- 
kutas and other great rulers of the Dakhan were all Marathas, is a historical 
mis-appropriation and it cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. I am glad 
that the role of modern Maharastra in the history of India has come to be 
well recognised, so that almost a period of Indian history comprising the 
18th century is often called the ‘ Maratha period.’ But I plead for a 
detailed study of the rest of Dakhan history. I suggest that with much 
better reason the peidod of Dakhan history stretching from 550 to 1100 A. D. 
may well be called ‘ the Karnataka period.’ During this epoch, Karnataka 
empires followed one another in a glorious succession and by means of the 
service rendered by tthem to peace, prosperity and culture, built for 
themselves such an all-Indian importance that their fame was international. 
At the same time it ought to be recognised that Karnataka and the southern 
districts of Maharashtra being placed in contiguity so very closely have 
formed before the Muslim conquest almost one unit in history. And this 
unit was more often dominated by the Kannada speaking people than by 
the Marathi speaking people. I claim that Karnataka the Cinderella of 
Indian history, should be given its due place in the history of India and 
her culture, more particularly in the history of the Dakhan. Her proper 
place is that of the leading power in Later Ancient India. 

Early Dakhan Empires 

Among the great historical powers which originated in the Dakhan 
and followed one another in succession keeping up their high ideals of 
of administration and culture and trying on the whole to achieve the 
objects of Dharmarajya, three atleast had existed in the ‘Imperial ’ period. 
The great Satavahana empire, the founders of which are said to have 
had their homeland in the heart of Karnataka in the Bellary and Ghital- 
droog districts, flourished gloriously for nearly four centuries and a half, 
ruled over almost the whole of peninsular India and a good part of northern 
India for a short time, laid the foundations of a revived Hindu culture in 
the Dakhan and earned an enduring place in Indian history. The Yakatakas 
of Yidharba who built up a mighty empire in succession to the Satavahansis 
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conquered a good pox'fcioii of central and northern India and built up the 
culture which is characteristic of the Gupta period. The rest of the Dakhan 
plateau, comprising the Kannada country or Kuntala, developed into 
Kadamba empii’e which stood for the encouragement of Aryan culture in 
the Dakhan. We have now definite epigraphic proof to say that the 
Kadambas used a highly classical style of both Sanskrit and Kannada. 

Chalukyas of Badami 

In the period under review we ought properly to include the 
history of the Chalukyas of Badami. Thanks to the evidence of Yuanchwang 
and of the Aihole inscription, the power and strength of this empire has 
been recognised. As random instances of its’ contribution to culture the 
art of Ajanta and the cave temples of Badami may be sufficient. The 
Badami Chalnkya empire flourished uninterruptedly for nearly two 
centuries and lived much longer than the duration of the Vardhana empire 
of Kanauj. Its eastern branch developed into the East Chalukya kingdom 
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organisation existing among the earlier Ixai’nataka empires namely, the 
Badami Chalukya, the Rashtraknta and the Kalyani Chalukya compels rss to 
combine them into one great historical unit and regard them as one Karnataka' 
empire ruled over by three different dynasties from three different and not 
very distant centres. The dynasty and capital changed, but in little else was 
there any serious change. The great Karnataka empire of Later Ancient 
India fully deserves to be recognised as an important factor in Indian history. 
Its length of life extending over six centuries, its conti-ibntions to learning and 
art and not the least its spectacular military achievements and administrative 
efficiency win for it the foremost place in the history of Later Ancient India. 
I may go farther and I claim that the Karnatakas during this period rose to 
the position of establishing their hegemony over the greater part of India 
and that they wielded such power and influence as had never fallen to the 
lot of Vardhanas or the Gurjara-Pratiharas or of any other Indian empire of the 
period. Yerily during this period the Karnatakas established their imperial 
sway over practically the whole of the Dakhan including the Tamil, Telugu 
and the Marathi areas, founded their minor dynasties in Gujrat and Kalinga 
and occupied the throne of Bengal and of Nepal through Karnataka families 
made the rulers of Kanauj not only fear their power but also feel proud of 
their matrimonial and other connections with them, the Karnatakas became 
the le-aders of India to such an extent that Harsha the famous ruler of 
Kashmir is described in Eajatarangini as having been considerably influenced 
by Karnataka customs and fashions. Surely this period wasthe most glori- 
ous epoch of the Kannada people backed of course by the Marathas, Andhras 
and other nationalities of the Dakhsn and it is possible to take the view 
that a good part atleast of this period, namely th^t connected with the 
Ohalukyas, Rashtrakutas and their immediate successors may well be termed 
‘the Karnataka period of ^Indian history’. This may be done with as much 
truth atleast as the term ‘Maratha, period’ can be applied to the l''th century 
and comparatively the Karnataka achievement was much greater in time and 
area, in intensity and quality. 

Yadava Empires 

It is true that after the fall of great Kalyani Chalukya empire and the 
end of the Kalachur 3 ’’a dynastj' the Dakhan broke up into three parts com- 
prising the Kakatiya or eastern region, the Yadava or northern region 
and the Hoysala or southern region. Of these, while the Kakatiyas brought 
glory Telugus, and the Hoysalas wer undoubtedly Kannada, the Yadava of 
Devagiri were a Kannada dynasty related to the Ohalukyas, who settled down 
at Devagiri and ultimately became identified as the rulers of Mahara^atra. 
But it is a notorious fact that the Yadayas have left for us an immensely 
large number of inseriptons in Kannada than in Marathi, and that the 
southern half of their kingdom comprises the eastwhile Chalukya territory 
of the Kannada speaking people. The Karnatakas claim the Yadava dynastj* 
equally with the Marathas. Just as happened in northern India in the 12th 
century A. D. so in the south in the 13th century, the Hindu rulers stood divi- 
ded from each other and could not combine their forces to defend their subject 
to and states from the hands of Turkish Muslims. Thus theDakhani power fell 
a prey to the aggression of the Sultanate of Delhi, one by one. When the 
freedom of a part of the Dakhn was wrested from the Muslim, it was by 
Karnataka under the leadership of the founders of the Vi jayanagara. The 
latter event, which is considered’ one of the most heroic and successful 
episodes in the history of the opposition offered by the Hindus to Turkish 
aggression, was mainly the e&ort of the Karnatakas. Though not Tin the 
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HXteus oi: it :5 territory atieust iu the excellence of its admiuistration and its 
cultural achievements, Vijayanagara has earned a place in Indian histoij, 
vecond to no other empire and all India could will he proud ot it. J^ven lu 
the great days of Maratha supremacy over India the power that stemmed its 
tide on the south and proved its great rival was Mysore, once again a 
Kannada power. Even during the mediaevalfperiod of mtislim ^'^te, tiie 
Ilahmani empire and its succeasors the Shahi states deserve to he better 
known, since they first set the example of the cultural and religions amity 
and progress which was so successfully adopted hy the mughal empire. 


Both bv reason of the achievements of Marathas and of their prede- 
cessors and the fact that Hyderabad is the only remaining remnant of the 
ihc Majestic Mughal power of India and the true inheritor and also by reason 
of the fact that Hyderabad and Mysore are the two greatest historical 
relics of the Muslim and Hindu powers that ruled India in the centuries of 
tier free Jam the liistoi*y of the Dakhan deserve an adequate place in 

the general history of our country. Politically, being circumscribed by 
the seas, the historical powers of the Dakhan might not have been able to 
»*ommaud such large territorial patches of colour as some of the northern 
ones did- But the empires which produced Ellora and .\janta, Sankara 
and Ramanuja, the Kashtrakutas and the Marathas can very well claiiu 
ivith pride theii* proper place in the attention of the Indian people. 


Paucity of materials 

Perhaps the remark may be made that scholars are not taking suf- 
ficient interest in the history of the Dakhan for want of adequate literature 
on the subject. It must be confessed that inspite of what Bhandarkar and 
Fleet wrote 60 years ago and the publications of Rice, Narasimhachar, 
Dubreuil, Vaidya, Moraes, Altekai*, Saletore and other writers, the history of 
the Dakhan has not yet received sufficient study or publicity. More 
monographs and other historical works would perhaps have poured in by 
this time but for the fact that even a considerable amount of the original 
sources remain untapped- The literary sources though not prolific area 
and still available both in Sanskrit and in Kannada. It is the duty of 
Dhafcani scholars to work up these sources. 


Epigraphic survey 

Further this period of history has mainly to be built up from 
epigraphic sources, and the only area where a proper search has been made 
for inscriptional sources has been the Mysore State, which has collected 
more then seventeen thousand inscriptions. The Bombay Province has 
been insufficiently surveyed for inscriptions. We are grateful to the 
Bombay Government for founding the Research Departments of the Deccan 
Oollege at Poona and the Kannada Research Institute at Dharwar. This 
Institute has begun in right earnest to survey the southern districts of 
inscription and manuscripts. As for the Kanarese insci'iptions 
of Madras one volume has already been published in the south Indian 
Inscriptions series and we are looking forward eagerly to the publication of 
of another Tolnroe* But the area in which the collection of inscriptions 
tosmade the^ slowest progress is tho homeland of many of the great 
Dakh^i empires, namely the Hyderabad State. It will not be out of place 

occasion to the Government 

Ot klin hxalted Highness the Nisuam of Hyderabad to take tip the work of 
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an epigrapbic survey of their territories pavticrilurl y in the soutbren 
districts in a more earnest and thorough - going fashion. If this material 
is not made available to the world of scholars a proper history of the* 
Dakhan could not ho written. The world of scholars is grateful to the 
Nizam’s Government for the great interest they have evinced in the lu'eser- 
vation and study of the great monumont.s of Ajanta. Kllora and Bidar and 
in the collection of inscriptions helc»nging to the Mu.«lim period. But as 
in the case of modern Bgyiit and Iran the present-day Hyderabadi should 
take pride in the the past of his country, and in the achievements of hisand 
ancestors realise- well that the history of Hyderabad did liot begin when 
the wise aird valiant Asaf Jha founded the ]u-esent Nizam’s State or even 
when Allauddin Khilji took the fortress of Devagiri. Hyderabad has had 
an immensely greater past, for when the Arab khalifs were ruling at 
Bagadad, their greatest friend was the Rushtrukuta Vullabharaya of Malkhed 
who was considered to be one of the four greatest emperors of the world. 
If an earnest, thorough and ciuick survey can be conducted by Hyderabad, 

I feel that at le-ast five thousand lithic records could be copied and publi- 
shed and on this basis a fuller and more up-to-date history of tlie. Dakhun 
could be written up. 

The History of the Dakhaii 

Therefore I consider that an up-to-date history of the Hakhan giving 
all its states, old and new, from the Satavahana to Nizami, their due position 
in the political and cultural history of India is a great desideratum. Perhaps 
some research monographs on its various empires may have to precede its 
production and I believe this work could very well be taken up by the 
live Universities concerned, namely Bombay. Hyde^-abad, Andhra, Mysore 
and Madras. Just as the works of Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar, Mr. Nilakanta 
Bastry and other scholars have won for the Tamil country its due place in 
Indian history these monographs may be expected to prove Ilakhan’s claim 
for a better place in the annals of our land. 

The full history of Later Ancient India 

It is only after such a history of the Dakhan and a cultural history 
of the Later Ancient north India are written up that we shall be in a 
position to take a view of the various Indian states of the period in their 
proper perspective, estimate their contributions to political and cultural 
history and assign to the period its proper place in Indian history. I feel 
sure that when this is done it will be found that the Later Ancient period 
extending from about 550 A. D. to the Muslim conquest forms in the 
excellence of its administrative systems, in the greatness of its cultural 
achievements and in the glory of its political traditions as important and 
interesting a chapter in Indian history as any other preceding or succeeding 
period. On the other hand, including as it does, the story of the bigger 
and the smaller states, the vision of Indian history p,resented by it would 
be more real and more true to the proper nature of our country in the past. 
It will not do to prockxce an artificial history comprising only the story of a 
few large states. It may be very pleasant, it may be also easy ; but it 
would be historically untrue. The real picture of Indian history ought to 
contain an account of the bigger states and the smaller ones, of the empires 
and of their vassals for the primary interest of our country’s history is. in 
roy humble opinion, the story of her cultui'e more than the story of her 
military powers or of the founders of her larger empires. 



Kven apart iroro the history of the states and their achieTements, the 
vrork of the thinkers and the saints, the poets ahfl the scientists, the 
' urc-hiiects and scnlprors. the painters and musicians, the artizans and traders 
and the condition of the common people has to be discovered and properly 
• ‘valnateu. Here is a vast field of work for the students Of Sanskrit, 
Jfi-akri:, Tehigu. Tamil and Kannada, for the archaeologist and the ai-tist, 
for the geographe?- as well as the historian. The ancient sites partichlaid y 
are ntiexplnred mines and- storehouses of historical material which ai’e 
likely to yield to the scientific excavator numerous gems of historical truth. 
Tiienionnds aud fields of Suvarnagiri and Paithan, of Banavasi and Badami. 
of Manyakheta and Kalyani, of Wai-angal and Yengi, of Devagiri and 
llalebid and numerous others await the spade. If the explored field is vast, 
there is a vaster area yet unexplored explored. It is only several schools of 
scholai’s working for many years and co-operating that can build up for us 
the In-t history of the Dakhan. 

To summarise. I may state that I have tried to explain in my address 
the following points : — 

1. The period Ancient India II may well be tei'raed Later xVneient 
India and be assigned the period 5.')0 A. D. to the Muslim conquest. 

2. Since the victories of peaceful adniinistration and the value of 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and aesthetic advance are not less renowned 
than war, cultural history should be given its due place on an equality with 
political history. 

3. The Dakhan should-be'given a better representation in the History 
of India than is the vogue at present. I am not blind to the importance of 
the history of northern India, but I claim that the history of the Dakhan xh 
also equally important. 


1 - 1 ^ • Ivarnatakas who occupy the central part of the Dakhati and 

built in the past a large proportion of its famous empires should be oiveti 
diie credit for their own achievements and not be relegated to the nosition 
of an appendage either of Maharashti'a or of the Tamil country. 
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Proceedings of Section II. 

( An.'ient India^ Pari IP. jii — i2o5 ) 


The first meeting of the section was held under the Presidentship of 
Dr. M. H. Krishna. Mysore on the 22nd December 1941 at 11 A. M. The 
following papers were read and discussed : — 

T/ie Age of C/iauha?i Prhhiviroj by Dr. IT. C. Ray ; Mr. B. V. Krishna 
Rao and the President discussed it. 

Islam in MAab.-.r by Mr. K. V. Krishna Iyer ; Dr. Ray, Dr. Topa and 
the Pj’esident took part in the discussion. 

Fresh Lighi on Gharapuri by Mr. Bhave ; it was discussed by the 
President who threw some more light on it. 

The Tills of Asvjp.iti in the Inscriptions by Mr. Kalipada Mitra ; 
Dr. H.C. Ray elucidated some ofits obscure points, after which the sectional 
meeting was adjourned. 

On the 23rd December the section resumed its activity’ at 9. 20 A. M. 
when two papers were read and discussed. 

Ancient India from Arabic Sources by Dr. Hamidullah. It was discus* 
sed by Prof. Potdar, Dr. Tripati, Dr. Chaghtai and the President. 

Pre-Kadatnba History of Goa by Prof. G. !M. Moraes. 

As the other member who sent in their papers did not attend the 
section, their papers were taken as read. The meetingof the section then 
came to a close. 


I. TOPA, 

Sectional Secretary 
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ANCIENT INDIA FROM ARABIC SOURCES 


BY 

M. Hamidulla, (Osmania University) 

F'oreign corapliments ai’e often pleasing, and foreign recordsare not 
seldom complementary to local knowledge. During searches for things of 
my particular interest, I came across many things concerning ancient India. 
I find, this source has so far singularly escaped notice of our historians. I do 
not feel myself competent to criticise or e^^aluate these data as 1 am^ not a. 
student of history. \Yhat I propose here is simply to draw attention of: 
specialists to this untrodden field ; and in order to attract their attention I 
I shall try to relate some of the more interesting of such data. 

India was know-n to pre-Islamic Arab in spite of the primitive condi- 
tions of their civilisation. The muhannad or sword made of Indian steel is 
proverbial in Arabic literature. Indo-Arab contacts 'were mostly of com- 
mercial nature. Hence we find, on the one hand, mention in Marzuqiy 
(al-Azmina wal-amkina, ch. “ Fairs of Arabia ”) and others'that Aden was a 
centre of perfumery industry which had markets in Sindh and Hind and all 
parts of the world ; and on the other hand, Indian spices etc. have given 
Arabic language many Indian words like quranfal (karan-phul) and others. 

That the Indo-European commerce passed through Arabia in ancient 
times, does not seem to have been recorded in classical xYrabic literature. The 
only solitary mention I came across is in a manuscript of Mnhamraad-ibn- 
Habib (d. 245 H.), the Kitab al^Muhabbar, w'hose unique copy is preserved 
in the British Museum. He says (cf. ch. “Fairs in Arabia ”} that the Arabs 
had organised and developed a system of periodical fairs embracing the 
whole length and breadth of the Arabian Peninsula. It was in the port of 
of Daba, which w^as considered to be one of the two major ports of Arabia 
in pre-Islamie times, port situate (n Oman, in the eastern extremity of the 
Southern Arabia, that traders assembled yearly at the end of the month of 
Rajab and transacted for a period. These traders came from Sindh, from 
Hindh, from China, from Greece, from east and w'est, in short from in all 
parts of the globe. The author also gives vivid description of the modesof 
sale and purchase and other matters connected with the fair. 

Tabariy is the most prolific historian of the Arabic language. He 
died in the early years of the fourth century of Hijra, after a long and 
fruitful career of literary activity, His history is published in Leiden in 
a dozen and more volumes, and is a mine of information collected frona 
sources which are now completely lost to us. The many anecdotes he gives 
regwding ancient India bear Jewish or Persian stamp. The following few 
stones are all gleaned from the first four or five volumes of his Annales. 


IS a long story, extending over eighteen pages, of an attack 
or Indians on Palestine, in which even navies take part. So it is said that 
^ce upon a time there was a Jewish king in Jerusalem. His name was 

Pf^sonal interest in the propagation of monotheism 
idolatery. Some of the persecuted notables fled to 
Isjdia, and took refuge with a Raja called Zaranj. This Baja vrorshipped sun 
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and moon. The refugees assured him that theirs was a most fertile land 
and that he could easily conquer it since the discontented inhabitants of 
the country would gladly came to help their liberators. The Raja interned 
the refugees pending investigation of the truth of what they had informed 
So he sent spies to Palestine by sea route, in disguise of traders, with rich 
merchandise. They came in Jerusalem across specially discontented women 
upon whom King Usa had imposed a strict moral code. In spite of the 
efforts of the spies, the king did not interst himself in the precious stones 
which they had no offer for sale if possible, and for gift if necessarj*. For 
the king was in search of lasting and imperishable riches. The spies found 
very little army in the country, but were assured by the people that the 
king had a most powerful friend in heaven who always came to his help. 
The polytheist Indians could not or would not understand the implication. 
Nor even Raja Zaranj, who carefully sifted the information brought by the 
spies. There was found some exaggeration in the assertion of the refugess, 
and so they were beheaded. Yet the Raja was attracted by the apparent 
ease with which he expected to conquer and annex Palestine. He collecteil 
therefore a huge army from home country as well as from contingents of 
his vassals of Turks and Persians and even from Gog and Magog. The 
help of the feudal lords alone swelled to eleven lakhs strong, including 
cavalry. The home army had numerous elephants, mules, slave girls and 
all the pomps of a King of the w'hole World. When they camped near 
Jerusalem, the huge forces of Raja Zaranj terrified the Palestinians beyond 
description, yet their king consoled them and firmly believed in the help 
df the heavenly God, against His polytheistic enemies. The Raja sent 
ultimatum, and he mocked over the idea of any possible Divine succour 
against the great quantities of men and material he had amassed. At first 
the Raja felt ashamed to attack on the handful of Palestinian army, yet infuri- 
ated at what he considered the arrogance of King Usa, he ordered his army 
to charge. Presently the angels ( Zabaniyah ) came to the help of the 
monotheistic king, and not onlj' protected him and his people from the 
arrows of the Indian arm3% but on their turn thej'" simply’’ massacred the 
latter by' their missiles. Th ‘ Raja lost heart and fled to the coast with only 
a lakh of soldiers who prepared their boats and tried to escape by' sea. But 
again ty'poons swept over the Mediterranean, and the whole array’’ perished 
in ship wreck not sparing even the Raja Zaranj. The joy of King Usa was 
increased by' the tintold riches made booty, which his people took Jhree 
months to handle and transport. ( Tabariy' Anna/cs,'iii'st series, pp.620-L7. ) 

The mention of Indian navy persists down to historical times. 
Ubulla, near modern Basra, was called in those days the Gateway' of India. 
The Iranean governor of this frontier province is said to have always had 
to fight against either the Arab Beduins on land or Indian navy’ on sea. 
( Idem. p. 202^ ). The Persians knew Indian pirates very well, fi’o once 
a deputation of Yamanites solicited help of the Iranian Emperor against 
some invaders whom the deputation named crows for their black colour. 
The Emperor asked which crows, Indians or Abyssinians • 

Dahhak was a tyrant of Iran. Among the many stories of how be 
fell, there is one which says that he had gone to India, for purposes not 
mentioned by our historian; and in the meanwhile Afridun look possession 
of the capital and established himself. When Dahhak hurriedly returned 
from India, Afridun easily made him captive and imprisoned him in the 
mountains of Dunbawand, where it is said the tyrant is still being punished 
by god ( Idem'.'p.'205 ), 
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There are also stories of the Iranean conquest of India. Accord to 
one such story, Kai-Lahrasp received tribute from kings of Hind, of Ram, 
•of the West an 1 others. And when these rulers addressed him a letter, 
they couched it in most humble terms. (Idem. p. 649-,50). According to 
another story, Ilahman had appointed a certain Kai-Ardher son of Dashkal 
asgo%'r-rnor of the province of Sindh and Hind. Once when the governor 
disobeyed the king, armies, were sent and the rebellion was promptly 
quelled. ( Idem. p. G.52-5 >. ) Yet another story says that Anushirwan first 
conquered Yaman and then dispatched a flotilla against Sarandip the 
(-■ountry of Precious Stones. The Persian army looted the island, killed 
the Raja and earrieii away large booty. ( Idem. p. 9G5.) Another story 
says, when the Muslims conquered Ctesiphon (Mada, in), the capital of the 
Sassanids, in the year lu H., they found in the booty several ])ags contain- 
ing coats of arm and swords which had once belonged to Raja Dahir and 
Emperor Heraclius and were captured by the Persians when they had 
fought against tliese monarehs. (Idem. p. 244G-47). 


1 he adventures of Bahramgur are much more picturesque in this 
connexion. This sinew king went to India in disguise singly. He attracted 
there attention of alike clown and king by his daring exploit in killing 
frocious beasts. Once a killed a wild mischievous elephant, which had 
caused a whole country deserted. This he achieved not only single-handed 
but he carried the whole head of the elephant on his back to his dwelling. 
1 his brought him lu favour of the Raja of India. Per chance a terrible 
enemj attacked the country of the Raja, but the promises of Bahramgur 
cmboliiened him to resist. As the Indians were not good archers and 
mostly they fought on foot, Bahramgur was able to defeat the whole army 
single-handed. Tbe Raja was gratified. He not only gave him the hand of 
his daughter but also bestowd on him the country of Daibul and Mukran 
and adjoining territories in Sindh. And Bahramgur returned to his native 
country pleased with these achievements. (Idem. p. 766-68). 


There are also stories of scientific interest. King Chosroes had a son 
^heriieb, who was destined to become parricide. There was an Indian 
Raja m those days, called Farmisha. He sent an embassy to the court of 

mATfSd?'^ "^The uf presents to the different members of th^ 

a i;t er ^ Indian I an^ parricide Sherueh accompanied 

verinfit^o tlm Chosroes got suspicions, and instead of deli- 

contents ^ He explain the 

o r^unfpAne"; o^AlTsTeStS^ 

of the Raja was preserved under qpal nnd throne. 1 he letter 

proposes .na God alonl dispois Ua^ .mprisoned, yet «>on 

Shapur^" h” 

CMada’a) and several others in «ndh Md Ctesiphon 

have carried with him an Ind£n medial « s^id to 

Sns. The Indian doctor in the city ot 

medicine to the needy but also to teach only to dispense 

to do so. When he died hk t^adlH^.^ medical science to those who rared 
the inhabitants of the city of Sns preserved an^ cultjiy^ted' by 

of Iran with professionals inmed’icine. ^Iderm 845^ pf civijl^d 



, , As to tHe racial origin of Indians according to Arabs, dnr historiairi 
Taijariy says that thfe fieoplfe of Hind and Bindh arfe Hamites being discen- 
dants of Qut; sdn bf Ham sbn of Knh. Thfe same author cities another 
traditibh dn thfe ahthority Of Ihn- Abbas saying that the Afabs, the people of 
Hind and Sindh, the I^ersiails, the Nabateans are all Remitic people being 
dfl‘-spring of Satn. son of Nnh. (Idem. pp. 217-lS). 

Eegarding literatnre, the Kalila-Dimna and Eedpa is too famous to 
require any discussion here. Man 5 ’ Arab authors, however a give a curious 
story, which is preserved even by such an early author as Ibn-Qutaiba 
(d. 270 H.) in his Uytmitl-akhbar (vol. 4, p. 17'»J. It says that once upon a 
time the kings of Hind, of Iran of Ptum and of China happened to assemble 
together. Who, why, when, w'here or how, the story does not disclose, yet 
it says that it was suggested that each one of them should say one dictum 
(regarding speech and silence) which he thought the most wise. One of 
them said : If I uttered a thing it became my master ; if I uttered not I 
mastered it. The other ruler said : Rometimes I have repented over what 
I have uttered yet I never repented over %vhat I did not utter. The third 
ruler said ; I can more easily change what I did not utter than what I did 
utter. The fourth and the last king said : Why should 1 xitter a thing at 
all ; for it may do me harm ; and if by chance it did not do me harm, it 
would never,.benefit me either. 


MUHAMMED BIN QASIM’R DISMISSAL AND DEATH 

BY 

Mr. S. M. Jaffar, (Peshawar) 

Our authorities are at variance with regard to the mode of the death 
ofImad-ud-Din Muhammad bin Qasim, the Arab Conqueror of Sind, and the 
motive behind it. According the author of the Cbachnamah, Suraj Devi and 
Parmal-Devi, two virgin daughters of Raja Dahir, who had been sent to the 
Khalifa after the capture of Rawar, complained that before being brought to 
the capital they had been robbed of the vurgin fruit of their garden by the 
young conqueror, whereupon in a fit of rage the Commander of the Eaithful 
sent peremotory orders that wherever he might be Imad-ud-Din Muhammad 
should at once get himself sewm in a cow skin and sent to the Capital with- 
out fail ; that the hero of Sind received these orders at TJdhafar when he 
was contemplating the conquest of Kanauj and forthwith got himself sewn 
in a cow skin, to be sent to the Khalifa ; that the victim breathed his last on 
the way ; that when his body was exhibited to the daughters of Dahir at 
Baghdad they declared that Imad-ud-Din Muhammad was quite innocent 
and said that they had invented the false story to avenge the death of their 
father and the destruction of their family ; and that on hearing this ‘ the 
capricious tyrant ’ in an agony of remorse for his hasty conduct bit the back 
of his hand and ordered both the girls to be imnmred alive or, according to 
another account, to be tied to the tails of horses and dragged about the city, 
to be thrown into the Tigris. Biladnri, the author of the Fufuh-ul~£uldan, 
says that the hero of Sind was seized, fettered, thrown into prison and 
tortured to death by Salih at Wasit during the Khilaf of Snlaiman bin Abdul 
Malik, who had hitter enmity with Hajjaj, the uncle of Imad-ud-Din 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Of these rival accounts, the latter savours more of 
romance than reality. It is self- contradictory and full of conflicti^g^ 
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remarks. The earlier part of the work in winch it appears, is overgrown 
with legendarv matter and cannot be relied upon withoat careiul considera- 
-tion. ft is asserted in the Chachnamah that the daughters ot Dalur were 
seized and sent to the Capital immediate] alter the capture ot J.awar 
li., luit it is mcntioncdl in the ssroe ucconnt tliBt the^ oiuois reciclicd 
the' victim in !»(? H. when he was making preparations for the conquest 
of Kanauj. This uunsnally long interval, during ^yhich the conqueror of 
'^ind «ent nianv letters to and receiA'ed tlieir rejilies fioni IIa,ija.j, is not 
accounted for."^ Again the author does not tell the story in connection with 
the conquest of Rawar bat incorporates it at the end of his own account on 
the authority of a certain ^luhammad Aii Abul liasan fJamada.iii, 

apparently because he himself had serious doubts about its genuiness. 
There are instances in which ancient works have under gone change — 
additions and alterations — since the death of tlieir uuthoi-s and it is quite 
possible that the story was incorporated in the chachnamah by some one else 
after the death of its author. There are some other defects too, but it will 
!»e too tedious to disclose them here. As against this, the account given in 
F utuh~iil-Bftldan appears to be more reliable and the motive more credible. 
The enmity between .Sulaiman bin Abdul Malik and Ilajjai on one side and 
between Hajjaj and tralib. on the other is disclosed not only by Biladuri but 
by many other ancient historians. Hajjaj had espoused the cause of Abdul 
Malik’s son Abdur Rahman against his brother, Sulairnan, in the matter of 
succession and thus incurred the wrath of the would-be Khalifa ; he had 
imprisoned and killed a number of persons and thus excited the enmity of 
their i-elatives ; and he hud killed Adam, brother of Salih and thus made 
liim his enemy. When, therefore. Bulaiman ascended the throne and Salih 
was appointed Governor of Iraq, the enemies of Hajjaj had their day and the 
fate of his family and friends was sealed. But for the fact that Hajjaj had 
died six months a before the accession of Sulairaan, he too would have been 
subjected to every conceivable torture and put to death. His family and 
friends, however, paid the penalty for his policy of ruthlees persecution. 
Imad-ud-lJin Muhammad bin Qasim also fell a victim to this enmity. Ho 
was taken prisoner, insulted and tortured to death at Wasit by Salih and his 
place was tiiRen by Akrzid, a favourite of the ruling Khalifa. 

PI.ACE OF LAKDIKG OF THE PARSIS IN INDIA 

BY 

Khan Bahadur Jal Dorabji Kanga, (Bombay) 

( Summary ) 


The theme depicts a short history of the first movements of tho 
ancestors of the modern Parsees, who came to India after the downfall of 
the bassaman Empire. It began with the defeat of the ancient Persians at 

tnehands ot the Arabs.atNEHAVAND,in641,and ended with the event 
of the final removal of the SACRED FIRE “ IRAN-SHaH ” to UDV \D \ 

+t \ Hundreds of t^usands of Parsees continued to live in Persia after 
the Arab conquest. There is not the least doubt about it. At the same 
time historical evidence shows the aggressive and persecutive policy of the 
Arabs, whi^ led some Christians even to migrate at that time to the shores 

-c^stance., ttare is nothin. i.,p4atiltrS 
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Coming to the question of direct evidence, vre have the evidence of 
('a) Four Silhara Grants, (b) the name of iSanjan, (c) an old written tradition 
which said that the first NAOSARI PARSEES were there from Sanjan. 
fd) the genealogy of Mobads, (e) the mention of the coins of the Mint of 
NISHAPUR in the Ashirwad (Parsee ’wedding ceremony) recital, (f) the 
intercalation of one month. (g> the Sanskrit Shlokas, (h) the Pahlavi 
inscription at Kanheri, (i) and the writings of travellers and writers of 
high calibre and repute. 

There is justification for the evidence of subsequent travellers and 
writers who preceded Dastur Bahman Kailkobad, and ’who referred to the 
main facts of the religious persecntion or the fight from Persia by the sea. 
Their statements prove that what was written after them by Bahman in his 
Kisseh was truthful. Among such preceding writers we find (a) Ahmad A1 
Biladnri (850), (b) Macoudi. (916), (c) Yaqoxit, (1178), (d) Hamajiar Ram 
(1.516), (e) Garcia Da Orta (15^14), and (f) Abul Fazl (1598). 

Among contemporary ’widters, we have (a) Rev. E- 1 crry (Iblo) (b) 
Rev. Henry Lord (1621), (e) Sir Thomas Herbert (1626), (d) Mandelslo 
(1631). Manucci (1756). Then we have the evidence of three learned 
Dastnrs, two of whom were much near to Bahman Eaikobad s time. These 
Dastnrs are Darab Hormuzdyar (about 1679), Dastnr Darab Pahlum (about 
1700), and Dastur shapnrji M. Sanjana (1765). 

There are various other events, connected ’with the question of the 
Exodus, in the Kissch, and it is also supported by other historical writings 
and facts. Those events are : (a) the preliminary Retreat to Kohistan. (b.) 
the subsequent retreats to Hormuz (c) and Diu, (d) the consecration of the 
Iran-Shah Fire-Temple at Sanjan. (e>the fall of Champanir into the hands of 
the Mahomadans, (f) the charitable works of Changashah, (g) the reference 
of the three priests who accompanied the Sacred Fire from ^'ansda to 
Naosari. 

Tradition plays a very important part in History. Historical tradi- 
tions run for thousands of years. After quoting here some candid opinion 
of a very learned writer, Mr. J . R. Mozley in connection with a tradition 
in the matter of the religion followed by us, refugees in India, 1 shall close 
this subject, but before I do so I take the opportunity of thanking the 
authorities of the Fifth Historical Congress and his learned local secretary 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani for giving me an opportunity of submitting this my 
humble contribution. 

Mr. J. R. Mozley thus observes in his book. The Divine Aspect of 
History, (Vol. I. p. 78) on the Parsees of India ; The religion of ancient 
Persia Aas one claim on our regard which the more famous religions of 
ancient Greece and Rome have not ; it has survived, whereas they have 
perished. The name of Zeus or Jupitor is no longer honoured by any man 
as a worthy name of the Supreme Being ; but Ahuraroazda, to whom the 
Persian King Darius, five hundred years before Christ, recorded his 
devotion on the rocks of in Cuneiform letters legible today and 

interpreted by scholars, is worshipped at this hour by the community of the 
Parsees, who mostly have found a refuge in India. Ahura Mazda,- 
Auramdzi-Ormuzd whether it is in one or another of these three forms 
that the Supreme Being is named and ’worshipped, the.Forshipper belongs 
to the same line of tradition ; and that tradition has ne^er quite died out 
as a living ’word among men.” 
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THE TITLE OF ASVAPATI IN INSCRIPTIONS 

BY 

Kallpada Mitra, M. A., B. L., Principal, D. J. College, (Monghyr) 

The word Asvapati occurs as a title of Muhammadan Lings in some 
Jain poems e. g. ' . , 

(a) “Asvapati” “Kutubadinu” mani ramjm ditheli Jinaprabha 

Surie. 


(b) Bhetiu A.^apate Mahamado suguri Dhiliu nayare. 

The Sultans referred to are Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. 

The Sanskrit equivalent of asapaii of astapaii which occurs in many 
inscriptions and panegyric poems. I am quoting an example of each. 

(a) Padmavati-Vasti stone inscription of Humicca in the Nagara 
taluka (Mysore). 


Babhati asvapatcrdine tatanayo etc, 

(b) The same inscription occurs in Dasobhakfyadi - Mahasastra 
perhaps in a more correct form.tO 


Betbhatyasvapaterdtnesaianayo (dangadbyad£soz>f'ia}ih 

In this paper I am making an attempt to trace the history of the title 

Asvapati. 

T« ^svapaii, a biruda or title of kings, seems to have had. a long tradition.- 
porary^oTDasaruh^^“p Asvapati, king of Kaikeya contem- 

Vana Pa^rva^G*^9T:»*^.&°/ of the famous Iravitri (Mh. 
BeasalS^tho4ni7(3f Nekaya was the country between the 

aeas ^mid the &atle3,w and had for its Capital Eaigiri or Girivrori fftiri'ik 

ihr&vltTtt/cwS wa, the cmtntr'y I'etwttn 

powerful nation nF fv. A *^^^^ ** ^ntaaea. ihe country of the 

AssakenoiisA5nfv-,^*\7tff . 1 corresponding Sanskrit form of 

North- West.’W ^ among tribal designations of the Indian 


1. my article Hisforical Reference, in Jain Peems. 

3 Historical Tradition, pp. 164, 327-2S, 

* JN, L. Dey3 Geagraphitai Diets. 

Frontier ki' Indian 
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As pa, assa is asva, horse. Assakei:oi (country o£ horse) becomes 
Sanskrit Asinaka (country of hill). The Kurma Purana mentions Asmaka 
in connection with the countries of the Punjab, the Brhat Samhiia (Ch. 14). 
also places it is the North-West of Inuia. It seems that these people went 
Southward colonising, living trails behind. Sanskrit Asmaka becomes Pali 
Assaka Skt. Asvaka (horse again) whose country lay to the North-West of 
Avanti. The move southwards, and have a settlement on the banks of the 
Godavari at the time of Buddha, their capital being Potana {.Mohd-Govinda 
Suita, Digha Nikaya, XIX. 36). From Hardy’s Mamial of Buddhhm it 
appears that the Assaka (xlsmaka) cotintry lay between the Godavari and 
Mahissati on the Nerbadda. It was also called Alaka or Mulaka, its capital 
being Pratisthana corresponding to Patitthana, Potana, Potali of the 
Buddhists, Paitthana of the Jains, Paithana of the Pert plus of the Eryihrean 
Sea, Baithan of the Greeks ; Potana, Podana, Paudanya being variant forms. 
Paudanya was founded by Asmaka. 

Paithan was the Capital of the Andhras {Padma P. and Kaiha-Sarit- 
sagar). It ' was also tlie birth place and capital of Raja y-alivahana.(b 
Salivahana is Satavahanal^), both meaning the rider of hoi'se (or in other 
words Asvapati). 

Bhattasvamin, commentator of Kautilya’s Artha-sastra, identifies 
Asmaka with Maharashtra. It is Asvaka of the Mahabharata (Bhisma Parva, 
Oh-9). 


The Maukharis trace their descent from Asvapati. Mr. L. P. Pandeya 
Sarma in his article entitled An Inscriptions of Suryavarman of the Asvapati 
Family refers to the insci'iptions of Maukhari King Suryavarman son of 
Isanavarmaa (date V. S. 611.) and quotes the third slokai^) which is : — 

Sutasatam leppe nrepo asvapafir vvaivasvata dyadguuoditam 

Tatprasuta durita vrttirudho mitkharah ksitisah ksatarayh. 

Thus the Asvapati Kings belonged to the North.G) This title may 
have been adopted by the Muhammadan kings of the North, as they are 
known to have adopted some Hindu institutions (e. g. the putting of the 
honorifi.c. Si*i before their names on coins e. g, Srih Mohamad, the tulapuru- 
,sadana, etc). Qutbuddin Aibak began the policy of early Muslim rulers’ 
concitiation of Hindu, subjects by preserving the main features of the Hindu 
coinage assimilating such Hindu building traditions as did not offend the 
basic tents of Islam. 

“ In Ilttitmish’s coins of the Chahada Deva Variety the 'v^hole* inscrip- 
tion occurs on the obverse.... ..the legend stands thus...... .<4 Sri Sama^ 

siralcc Deva. The word Asabari is the name of goddess Durga ” . writes 

1. N. L. Dey — Op* cit* 

2. Dr.S. K. Chatteiji, Folyglothism, in Indo - Aryan in the Proc. of Swentli AlMntiia Oriental 

Conference, pp. 1S3-85, quoting J. Przyluski 1929, pp. 27i ff, Sali, Sata, Sada cf 

horse in SantoE)* 

3. JtlASi VoL vni p. 147, “From Asvapati sprang the MauMiari dynasty 

4. The latest mention of the title Asvapati occurs in Vdayagid inscription of Knmara^pta’s xeigii 
(in A* !>• 425-26), seei. App* In his copper-plate in the Gai^ King', Matft^ha, is said to have 
proceeded' to the north to conquer Asvapati Kmgs M« A* R* I921i p. 23. 

(a) Indian Culture^ Vol* V. p, 423. 
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hr. Surendrakishore Chakra verty ia the paper Somi Hindu Elements m 
Muslim Coinage of India in the Proceedings of ln<iian History Congress, 
•3rd session, page 682. 

Dr. Chakraverty quotes C-. J. Brown, 2 he Coins of India Pi. VI, foot 
note 1. “ Asavari is said to be a name of Durga I think, however that 

Asavari means ‘ the rider of a horse 

In a Jain book Supasanahacana (214) we come across the word 
asvara. Horse-rider, corresponding to 8kte asva, and Pizra is common to 
both. In Sir H. Klliott’s History Of India, Vol. HI, page 260 occurs satvan 
sadi in brackets against ‘"foreign horsemen”. (Dr. Taraporewaia says that 
the ‘ horse ’ was so important to the Aryan that the rider pre-eminently 
was the rider of the horse. 8ir Ashotosh Mem, Vol. p. ) 


Frith vi Raja’s bilion coin (no. 11 in PI. Vij has on the obverse 
horseman to right, and reverse recumbent bull to left with the legend. 
■ Asavari Sri Samania Deva The Shahis of Ohind used the same device 
no. 12obv. horseman to right, rev. recumbent dull to left with the legend 
‘ Sri Spa la pa fi I) era \ 


Ohahada Deva of ilarwar also used the same device as those of 11. 
llutatmish imitated these with only this difference that he substituted his 
name thus : Asavari Sri Samsirala Deva. He called himself on coin scripts 
Sunitana Sri Samsadin or Sri Samsira, - la therefore seems to have been a 
suffix, the exact meaning ef which I can not as certain. If it be genitive 
then spalapati may mean " Lord of the Horse If la form an integral part 
of spala.'iX may have some connection with palaka, horse (Slct. diet., though 
pala is ordinarily elephant). It seems therefore Asavari and Spalapati 
may mean ‘ horse-rider ’ Spa is definitely connected with Persian aspa. 
The Greeks showed a strong tendency to adopt the horse {hippos') as a 
portion of their name e. g. Hippocrates(l) (the celebrated Greek physician 
of the 5th, Century B. 0.) Hippostratns (the great king, Basileos Megalon 
Soteros for whose coins see Brown op. cit.. pt. II no. 5) etc., so it would 
not be difficult for the Greeks to adopt the Indian device of horse-rider in 
coinage. The coins of horse-man type (King on horseback) had a long 
currency. Take for example that of Philoxenes, no. 7 of PL II and so later 
kings viz, Soter Megas, Aes, I, Gondopheres, Azilises and Spalyris {Spala* 

spalagamasa, savouring of connection with horse) in 
PI. Ill, Chandragupta II and Prakasaditva of PJ. V, of PL VI already 
mentioned and of Raziya in PL VIIL vx aireauj 


• a Hippokoura (horse-city) mentioned by Ptolemy 

is said to be situated m the southern part of Ariake to the south of Paithana 
(see above) and is a r^al capital, dasileon Baleo Kourou, the royal residence 
f ^'l';^ayakura {Bagehi-Pre-Aryan and Pre^Dravidian. 

’Scathe title of Satavahana king Sata-karni Vasisthiputra 
and Gautamiputra. Hippokoura IS said to have been in the district of 
south Marhatta country which according to one of the above 
accounts was the Asmaka country. In Jain literature we come 
across the name of horae-city in Asapu ra, Asapuri, Asapnri. 

^ (cT«/o,>ofa horse {hippes) com^to 

AmtU^ (sonof Drona). «>me across Asaggiva (the Prativasudeva,) 


********* wa, Ail Join 

Asaodiiaya» Asaraitta etc^ sijc. 



The kiBgs of the Daksinapatha entertained ambition to conquer the 
kings of the Uttarapatha (imitating the latter) and when they sureeded, it is 
no wonder they should have adopted their titles.^^^ The Yijayanagar king, 
Harihara Eay II were the title of Asvapati in A. D. 1:195 and (evidently 
following an old custom, see below) added to other' titles of gajapaii and 
narapati in A. D. 1403. Krishna Deva Ray defeated the Musalmans in 1520 
and acquired the right of wearing the titles of asvapati and gafapati. From 
an inscription of Saka ei*a 1522 (A. D. 1600) it appears that the Sultan of 
Golkonda wore the title of asvapaii. 

There were the celebrated Oajapati Kings of Kalinga Or Orissa w'hich 
was pre-eminently called the land of elephants. Asvapati is (with variants 
kaya~iuraga~pait) the title of the northern, gafapati of the southern narapati 
of eastern and chhatrapati of western kings. The first three in combination 
are often found in the inscriptions of Kalachuri rulers of Dahala as w'ell as 
in the Carnatic. Yasahkarnadeva and his successors used in the grants the 
high sounding title of svabhujoparjita asvapati - gafapati - narapati ~raja^ 
trayadhi-pati. Chhatrapati may be * lord of the umbrella ’ but it comes 
properly from Avestan Khshathrapait ”, Ksbatrapa (Satrap), a title long 
current in the Maharastra country.*-) 


THE CONQUEST OF CHITTOR BY BARBA RATAL IN 734 A. D. 


BY 

Wazirruddowlah Rao Bahadur Sardar 
N. V. Kibe, (Indore) 

( Summary ') 

In a “Note on the Rise of the Guhilots in Chittor and its neighbour- 
hood” contributed to and published in the proceeding of the Indian History 
Congress, 3rd Session, Calcutta, (pp. 812 — 817), Mr. Gulap Chandra Ray 
Ghaudhari, M.A., B.L., Victoria Institution, Calcutta, says that Bappa Raval 
may have conquered Chittor between 713-A. D. 753 A. D. But he adds that 
according to Col. Tod, the well-know writer of " The Rajasthan”, a Raja 
styled as Kukadeshwar held its possession till the year 1754 A. D. It is also 
^id that he belonged to a dynasty called Mori. Mr. Ray Chandhari doubts 
if in the Guhilot dynasty of Udaipur there was any Euler named as Bappa 
RavaU 

Lately an authoritative history of Udaipur, for w'hich its author 
received a grant of lac of rupees as a reward, has become available. It was 
printed years ago and was kept under lock and key in the archives of the 
Udaipur state for some years past. A copy of it is now^ possessed by the 
Imperial Records Department at New Delhi and it was exhibited to the 
members of the Indian Historical Records CoEomission at its sitting at 
B^oda in December 1940. The author of this monumental work is Kavi- 
raja Shamaldas. He has bassed it on authentic records, stone Inscriptions, 
■ Copper plates and numismatic s. Its authentity cannot be doubted. 

1. As trophies ? This is an agreement with the well-known practice of primitive races appropriating 
every thing belonging to the enemy, they ate his heart and liver, supposed to be the seats of valour. 

find mention of the Setupati rajas of Hamnad, Dist. Madura, perhaps because the country 
wa* near Adam’s Bridge, Setabandku Eameshsar. ^ 
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As regards CoL ToJ’s dfcafcemeat about Kukreshwar, it is not the name 
of a m.ia bat o£ a place, with many archaelogical remains and is now situ- 
ated in the Garoth District of the Indore State- It may have been under the 
sway of the Ralers of Modi, which also lies in the same district, which has 
mmy archeological remains and may have been the seat of the Mori dynasty 
■which is said to have descended from Mayuradhwaja, who is mentioned in 
a work called Ash warned ha of Mahabhai'at or another work, the author of 
which one Jaithini. Through the courtesy of Dr. S. N- Hen, M. A., Ph. D,, 
.Secretary of the ludiau Historical Records Commission, I have been, .able 
to get at the Vir Vinod, the history of Udaipur referred to above. Accord- 
ing to it the conquest of Ghittor is ascribed to Maheudraji, better known as 
Bappa Raval. He wrested it from Raja Man Sing of the Mori dynasty in 
the year 734 A. D. (vide part I pages 150, 251 and 253). So the controversy 
raised by Mr. r-.ay Chaudhari should be set at i*est. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA DYNASTY 


BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. V. V. Mirashi, (Nagpur) 


It is well known that there was a crisis in the history of the 
Paramara dynasty at the time of the death of Bhoja, the illustrious ruler of 
Malwa.iL Kama, the mighty Kalachuri king of Dahala, allied himself 
with the Chaulukya king Bhima of Gujarat. The allied forces invaded 
Malwa from the east and the west and capturing the capital Dhara, dethroned 
Jayasimha, the successor of Bhoja. In this emergency Jayasimha solicited 
the aid of the Chaulukya king Somesvara I Ahavamlla of the Deccan and 
the latter, forgetting his hereditary hostility with the Paramara family, 
sent his son Vikramaditya VI to Jayasimha’s aid.C2) Vikramaditya turned 
back the invaders and reinstated Jayasimha. The Mandhata plates (^1 of 
Jay^mha show that he was firmly established on the throne in A.D. 1055. 


About fifteen years later Kama again invaded Malwa. The political 
situation in the Deccan had considerably changed in the mean while, 
^av^alla was dead and was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara II. 
The latster was, however, apprehensive of his ambitious younger 
brother Vikramaditya VI and therefore must have readily allied himself 
with the powerful Kalachuri Emperor Kama and helped him in hiainvaaon 
of Malwa. This time the allied arms attained greater success. The Itagnur 
Museum stone mscriptionG) very graphically describes in verse 32 the 
terrmie disaster that befell the Malava country at the time. The inscription 
has been edited by Prof. Kieihorn who reads the verse at foi’lowB 


(«r) ^ 

^ ^ (s?) 5^5^ : I 




II 


PrahkandacMntamani places the invasion tosvards the end’ of' raiffj 

iiacriptioa:say 

PtKrmfmnkadeva£kar£t£i) canto 1 11^ veise 67. 

X Ind* f Vo^L III, 46 ff. 

4. VoL 11, 180 ff. 



•■Kielhoni translates this verse as follows: — ‘ When he Bhoja) had 
become Indra’s companion and when the realm was overmn by floods in 
which its sovereign was snbmerged, his relation Udayaditya became king- 
Delivering the earth which w 4 s troubled by kings and taken possession of 
by Kama, who joined by the Karnatas “was like the mighty ocean- this 
prince did indeed act like the holy Boar.’ 

The expression rajye cha kuly-akule is significant. Besides the 
'meaning given by Kielhorn, it signifies another viz., that the kingdom was 
in a ttate of disturbance owing to the risings of the scions of the (Paramara) 
family.. Even though Jayasimha ascended the throne with the help of the 
Chalukya it seems that there wei'e some members of the Paramara family 
ikvlyas) who did not quietly aquiesce in it. It is not known how Jayasimha 
. was related to Bhoja. In his records he, no doubt, describes himself as 
meditating on the feet of Bhoja, but this does not necessarily indicate that 
he was his son. Perhaps he was his brother as conjectured by Dr. Altekar.'B 
In that case there may have been other members of the Paramara 
family who thought that they had an equal or even a better claim to the 
throne. Bo long as Jayasimha had the support of the powerful Chalukya 
Emperor Somesvara I Ahavamalla, they could not do anything, but on tbe 
death of the Emperor, they must have risen in revolt. Perhaps these 
risings were fomented by the ambitious Kalachuri Emperor Kama who bad 
so far been foiled in his attempt to annex Malawa. When he found that the 
Slalava kingdom was torn by civil war, he made an alliance with Somesvara 
II, the son of Ahavamalla and invaded Malawa, This invasion is described 
in the third of the verse cited above. Kielhorn’s reading of it given 
above is open to two objections ; firstly, it does not make the final syllable 
ihu ioifrabhu) in the third pada prosodially long as required by the 
.metre^^l and secondly, with that reading the compound can not be satisfac- 
torily dissolved. Kielhorn evidently took it to mean 

the dissolution is not quite satisfactory. 
Besides, Kielhorn was not sure of the reading prabhu. His edition of the 
inscription was not accompanied by a facsimile, but Mr. C. A’’. A^aidya'^) very 
ingeniously suggested the reading prabhrity urwipala — This suits the metre 
and yields a better sense. Besides, on referring to the original stone in 
-the Nagpur Museum 1 find that it is the con-eet reading of the particular 
portion.^ The expression must therefore be dissolved as : 

(5^). It would mean that Udayditya 
rescued the earth which was oppressed by Karnata, the king Kama and 
other rulers who had swept over it from different sides like mighty oceans. 
This reading of the third pada shows that Malava was invaded at that tinae 
•by a confederacy of more than two kings. 


A stone inscripiton i'ecentl5' discovered corroborates this reading of 
the verse and sheds new light on some other events of Malava history. 
The record is incised on the architrave of a dilapidated old temple of -Siva 
at Dongargaon in the Yeotmal District of Berar. It belongs to the reign 
of Jagaddeva, a son of Udayaditya and is dated in Saka lOSA, A.D. Illy. 

1. lUd., Vol. XXIII, pp. 132 ff, 

2» Tbe syllable will of course be ^ read prahhu^n.^ but as 4^ have to 

be observed witbin a bemisticb tbe Huai m of prabh'um must ^ joiried^to tbe Wtkl n of urmdpatm' 
in tbe next'^atia. ■ -Consequently, the syllable bhu does not become loi^ 

3. History of Mediaewl Mirndu Jnd^a^ VoL III, pp- 169 *t70, D- 
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After describing Bhoja, the inscrlptio-n says about Udaysditya. 

shows that at that time Malava was invaded by a confederacy of three kings. 
It thus corroborates the reading of the third pa^/a ot verse 32 of the Jsagpnr 
Museum inscription noticed' above* 

Who are those three invaders of Malwa? '^e Nagpur Museum stone 
inscription specifically names Karna as one of thern. Kielhorn id^tified 
him with the homonyous Kalachuri king who was a confcem^rary of 
tJdayaditya. Latterl y the view has been advanced that he was the Chalukya 
king KarL of Gujarat, the successor of Bhima.d) Itiis d^es not 

appear to be correct. Some late Sanskrit works no doubt state ■ that the 
Chalukya Karna defeated a king of Malava,(-) but they do not state that the 
latter was Jayasimha. ' Kalachuri inscriptions also are silent about this 
event, but that is because they nowhere give a detailed account of Karna s 
conquests- They recentlv discovered Rewah stone inscription of the time 
of Karna^^j also ' does not mention it though it describes Kama s campaigns 
against other kings, but that is evidently because the event occurred long 
after A. D. 1048-49 which is the date of that inscription. Kama s extermi- 
nation of the ro val family of -Malava is however mentioned in an Apabhramsa 
verse'.^) cited in the Pingalarihupradipa to which Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
drew attention long ago. Besides, the latter part of the XJdaipur prasasii 
which has recently come to light states that Udayaditya infl.icted a crashing 
defeat on the lord of Dahala.i-b This shows that the king Kama who was 
responsible for the destruction of Jayasimha was the Kalachuri, and not the 
Chalukya, king. 


The Karnata king was evidently Someswara II of the Later Chalukya 
dynasty. The Sudi stone inscription dated Saka 996 (A. D. 107,5) mentions 
this Chalukya king as a blazing fire to the ocean that is the race of the 
Malavyas. This suggests that Somesvara deposed and perhaps killed Jaya- 
simha and some other members of Paramara family. 


Kama and Somesvara II were, however, only the prominent members 
of the confederacy as stated in the Nagpur stone inscription. There were 
other kings allied with them. The Dongargaon inscription states that the 
invaders were three in number, but it does not name them. The third pro- 
minent member was probably the Western Ganga king Udayaditya. From 
several records in the Kanarese country we know that this Udayaditya and 
his feudatory, the valiant Hoysala prince Ereyanga joined Somesvara in hia 
attack on Malava. Ereyanga. in particular, is said to have trampled down 
the Malava army, plundered the Malava king's hill fort and burnt and 
devastated Dhara.l®! 


1. D. R, Bhandarkar, List of Inseriptions of Northern htdia, p. 291, ti. 4; D. C. GanguH, 
History of ike Paramara, Dynasty, p. 130. 


3 . 
3'* 

4, 

5. 

6 , 


Via,, Prithmirajeumjaya, canto V; Sukritasankirfana canto II, verse 23. 


Bp. Ind., VoL XXIV, pp. 124 ff. 


15 SpPRfgSfrj \ 



Annual. Report of the Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State for 1925-26- p. U. 
See Ganjjuly, Hisiofy of ih 0 Paramara Dy^tasfyf pp, 128-29. 
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Jayasimha succumbed to this attack and for a time it seemed as if the 
Paramara kingdom had been completely \viped out. The terrible disaster 
that befell the MalaTa. country at this lime is graphically described in the 
Nagpur Museum ijiscription which likens it to the catastrophe of world 
destruction when mighty oceans sweeps over and submerge the earl h. In 
this hour of need Pdaya<i)tya rose to the oevasion. He muted the enemy’s 
forces and rescued the Malava country just as the Primeval Boar had up- 
Hfted-the earth at the time dt fra/jya . 

The verse cited above from the Uongargaon inscription is important 
ill another respect also. It calls Udayaditya the brother ibhrafa) of Bhoja. 
This is the fir.st record in which the relationship of Udayaditya to Bhoja is 
so clearly stated, t^oine Paramara inscriptions^) describe Udayaditya as 
meditating on the feet of Bhoja. hut they do not state how he was related to 
Bhoja. The Nagpur Museum inscription has indeed been known for a long 
time to refer to Udayaditya as a bandhu of Bhoja, but as bandhu signifies in 
Sanskrit the sense of a distant relative as well as that of a brother, TJdaya- 
ditya was supposed to be remotely related to Bhoja. The Jainad stone 
inscription of .Jagaddeva’s reign mentions BhoVia as the pitrh'va (uncle) and 
Udayaditya as the father of Jagaddeva. but as a stone inscription at 
Udayapuid-.' gives an altogether different genealogy for Udayaditya from 
that of Bhoja. vtz., that he was the son of Gyata, grandson of Gondala and 
great-grandson of Suravira of the Paramara dynasty it is supposed that 
Udayaditya belonged to a minor branch of the famils’ and was a distant 
cousin of Bhoja.G) The Dongargaon inscription, which uses the bhrata to 
indicate the relationship, leaves no doubt that Udayadita was Bhoja’s real 
brother. The statement in the Udayupur inscription which is a vei-y late 
record, has to be rejected in view of the testimony of three very early docu- 
ments, viz., the Nagpur IMuseum, Jainad and Dongargaon inscription. 

The Dongargaon inscription contains another important statement to 
which we may now turn. After eulogizing Udayaditya the inscription says — 


WT ^4 iTTHTTrfq 1 it 

These verses show^ that though Udayaditya had several sons, he longed to 
have one more after his heart. He therefore devoutly prayed to Siva and 
by the god’s favotir, obtained the son Jagaddeva. After Udayaditya’s death 
Royal Fortune offered herself to Jagaddex’a, but ho being afraid of incurring 
the sin of parivitti, (i.e., marrying before an elder brother), renonneed her 
in favour of his elder brother. Two other sons Udayaditya are known from 
inscriptions, viz.^ Lakshmadex'a and Naravarman, who succeeded him one 
after the other. .Jagaddeva is mentioned in certain Hoysala records^) as 
the king of Malava. As his name is not mentioned in other Paramara 
inscriptions, he is supposed to be identical with Lakshmadeva whom the 
Nagpur Museum inscription mentions as the son and successor of Udayaditya. 
The Dongargaon inscription however makes it clear that tJagaddeva was 

1. A> In L, Vol. XXiri, pp. 132 fb 

2. /. d. S. Vol. IX. p. 549. 

3. £p. JnJ., Vol; XXII, p. 56. 

4. .Sec e.g., .'T/, Cton., Vol. 1!, p. 16S, 
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different from both. Lakshmadevaand Naravarman and that thongh he could 
•have easily ascended the throne of ^lalava, he relinqnighed it in favour of 
his elder brother Lakshn3adeTa. 


Jagaddeva was probably the youngest son of Udayaditya. The 
description in the aforecited verses of the Dongargaon inscription suggests 
that he was a favourite son his father and was nominated by him as his 
successor. According to the I^asa Afala, Udayaditya had two wives, one of 
the Waghela clan and the other of the Solanki. The former bore to him a 
son named Ranadhavala and the latter Jagaddeva. Ranadhavala was the 
eider son and the heir-apparent. Jagaddeva was younger by two years. As 
Udayaditya was completely under the influence of Ranadhavala’s mother 
who illtreated Jagaddeva, the latter left Malava and took service under 
Siddharaja Jyasimha of Gujarat. He served him for eighteen years, but 
when he came to know that Siddharaja was planning an invasion of Malava, 
he returned to his native country where he was affectionately welcomed by 
his father who nominated him as his successor. After his father’s death 
Jagaddeva ascended the throne of Malava and ruled for 52 years.f^l 

The foregoing account of the Gujarat bards cannot of course be 
accepted in its entirely, but it is to a certain extent corroborated by the 
Dongargaon inscription. The tenour of the description in the versed quoted 
above suggests that Jagaddeva was a half brother of Lakshmadeva who 
perhaps bore the btruda Ranadhavala. He seems to have been nominated 
by Udayaditya as his successor, but the Dongargaon inscription leaves no 
doubt that he never ascended the throne of Malava. Another inscription of 
Jagad^va’s reign has been found at Jainad in the Adilabad District of 
H. JIj. H. the Nizam s Dominions. Jagaddeva was therefore rulino^ over 
Modern Berar and the northern parts of the Hyderabad State. 


V,- + The Dongargaon inscription has thus shed important light on the 
history of the Parmara dynasty subsequent to the death of Bhoja. 


THE ‘ GUR.JARA-PRATIHARA MONUMENTS’: 

A study 171 Regio7ial afid Dy7iastic Distribution of 
Is/ Orth Indian Mo/iuments 


BY 

Mn H, D. Sankalia, (Poona) 

{Summary^ 


South Dynastic study of monuments of North and 

of Nor^ iMflu such a study of the early mediaeval monuments 

3. Gurjara-Pratihara Monuments : Importance of their study, 

4. References to Monuments in Gnrjara-Pratihara Inscriptions. 

5. Necessity for field-stud y. 

VoL I, pp, n? ff. 



OBSCENE CARVINGS IN THE TEMPLES IN MAHAEOSALA 


BY 

L. P. Pandya Sarma, (Chhatisgarh via Raigarh, C. P.) 


In reply to one of my letters, the famous orientalist Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
M.A., LL.D., vras pleased to write under date 5th January 1938, as follows : — 

Obscenity in Indian art is, as 3 'ou say, a common and painful feature. 
It is based upon the symbolic “ feritility-rites ” which are to be found 
among many peoples and which occasionally were used in some ancient 
rituals of the Yedic Aryans, such as the Asvamedha. Indecent rites seem to 
have been most prevalent among Non-Aryans, and generally they infected 
the ceremonies and religious are of upper circles of society. The Tantric 
cults were very efiective in spreading obscenity and immorality in Hinduism 
and Northern Bndhism. In many forms of the latter erotic imagination runs 
rampant and religion is dominated by sexualism. Curiously enough, the 
Lingayats of the Dekkan are modest and chaste people. 


“Obscenity in Indian art” is viewed quite differently by great 
thinkers in our own country. I refer to Dr. Brajendta Nath Seal-the world- 
renowned philosopher of Bengal and Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University. In his opinion the presence of amorous and so-called obscene 
pictures in temples had nothing to do with bad taste or moral degradation 
of the then society. On the other hand they had their origin on perfectly 
moral and religious basis. A perusal of the article heading 

published in the 7th number of the .5th volume of the famous Bangala 
monthly journal (April 1914), will acquaint the reader with the view's 
held by Dr. Seal on this kind of mural decorations. According to him this 
kind of moral decorations was first introduced by monks who were the 
advisers of the chief masons and architects of temple structures. The 
object of their initiative was to create a (ugly and hatred 

exciting presentation) of sex impurities. It was conceived on the principle 
of auto-suggestion. ^ 


To many learned scholars in India the presence of obscene carvings 
in the body of a sacred temple, meant for public worship, is a mystery. 

A few years ago our young social reformers and cultured political 
agitators wanted to do away with, such indecent representations at famous 
centres public worship in Orissa. To them it was a sign of bad ta^e and 
moral degradation of the Society*. On the contrary Dr. Block in Bengal 
District Gazetter, Puri Dist. — writes on page 2 & 3. 


Nothing indeed could be more unjust than to decry the people 
made them (the obscene figures in the Konarka temple the B lack Pagoda of 

* At Baisur in the Baster State there is a Siva temple with 12 stoM pillars die 

vdth sculptures of nude figures in a damaged state. It is said that Mahipal peomd his queen Fadma 
Kumari were ofiended at the indecency of the figures and caussd them to be de&ced. 

MaHpol Deo — Raja of Baster State flouridied about 1777 A.D. — pp, 38-39. 

Chhatti^arh Fuedatcay States — 1909. 

(C F- (SAZETTEERoj E. A deBret. I.CS» 
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Orissa '• as in immorality gross at thf" lignres may set-m to 

modern ideas. 

What were the original sources of the introduction of siich figures is 
noi: definitely known. 

The pre-historic rock paintings at Singhapur tlhiigarh State, E.t-'.A.) 
and at other places in India, the fresco paintings in the ca\os in the Suiguja 
State, E. S. A., and at Ajanta and Ellora supply no clue towards their adop- 
tion on grounds of antiquity and traditional usage, in whatever crude form 
this art might have been to attribute this novelty to foreign intluence on 
Indian architecture or painting requiies some atithentic proof of which 
there seems to be an absence. 


fo, dinoiou^ lO it pits standing under a tree* 


As on the Buddha-Gaya aailin 

arc carved on rail-pillai's from Patna and Kajgir in Bihar. Similar amorous 
groups appear also on the Gateways of .'ranchi stupa 1 (1st Oentuary B. 0. ) 
vide a Guide to the sculptures in the Indian Museum — Part 1 (ikw) bv 
G. Majmudar, M.A., F.IhA.S.P>., p.p. 73-75. 

In Mahakosaia — modern Chhattisgarh Division and the adjoining 
r uedatory btates in G.P s. and in Orissa — there are some ancient temples on 
the walls of which ob.seene earnings are found. It is still to be ascertained 
as to what school of architectural art of this type, these carvings I'epi’csent. 
These temples are undoubtedly not so famous as those at rurl {/agannath) 
and Konarkaxn the Puri Disc., Orissa, and evidently are less knowm to the 
people and pilgrims. Whether these carvings were put on the walls of 
slirines in loeru imitation of those found in the Jagannath temples or their 
adoption was tlie result ot some religious movement of the time, one can’t 
say. I shall try to describe one or two such shrines in Mahakosaia. 

HrcliiteldnrA^-nfn! early structures of arohaelogical and 

'{ fo fi ^ V‘l”f -^hihukosala are free from such amorous carvings. 
^ paLed, Lakshman Dewal at Sirpur (Old Sripura) 

htupur District, to the Hiva temple at Mallar (Dist. 

n a»pui). to th*- Ivo&alesvara temple at Baidyanath on the Tela or Taila- 
tlf Sa'miarh at l4jaMpaH t 

rnc baiangarh-^tate, 3i. s. A., and to those at Ranipur Jharial in the Patna 
vamsa held sway over Mahakosia or 

{ present day' Si rpur) as their Capital TUo sa a Bingdom, with Sripura 
500 A. D. to G60 A. D, 'P ‘ • The i^oinavamsa laile falls betw’een 


‘"“I'''--'* (in 

. arangarh ..tate) H- ( ouson’s Progress Report has : 

(in Raipur Dist.). ' A^un^^the^waHs^s used^^th^^O^ Birpur 

largely and boldly carved, as found so nff^^ Chattya-arched ornament 
Of these temples only the tempi? T temples, 

inscription set up by queen VaLta the contained one big 

^hieh i, now deposited in the Eeipne Mnsenm ^ 
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strength of this inseription the date of the erection of this shrine uedicaLed 
to Lord Hari or Vishnu, can be approximately ascertained which may fall 
between 550 A. D. to 600 A. 1 >. or thereabout. 

The temple of Siva at Deo Baloda (Dist. Drug L'. r.; miles from 
Bhilai Railway Station on the B. N. RJ^ and 11 miles east of Drug town, is 
in the medieaval Brahuianic style and has several obscene carvings. Of the 
other interesting sculptures the most notable are the representations of a 
i)oar hunt. Hunters are armed with spears and it is said that boars were 
once very common there. The figures inside the temple on the four central 
pillars and the entrance of the sanctum are richly carved and highly 
polished. Unfortunately the age of the erection of this temple is not 
known. But it may safely be attributed to 7th centuary A. D. About this 
time, obscene carvings appear to have crept into the art of the temple 
building in Mahakosalu and solitary instances of such carvings are found on 
the walls of some temples in the Sonepur b’tate, the very heart of Maha- 
kosala. 


It may be presumed that the Sripura Somavansi Gupta Kings and the 
Gupta Eulers of Trikalinga cum Kosala did not patronise this kind of art in 
architecture if it was, at all, in use in some parts of India. Unless authen- 
tic evidence is found, its use may be taken to have begun much later. 

A careful survey of the temples in Mahakosala erected between 7th 
to 10th centuary A. D. might throw fresh light on this subject. 

The only famous shidue of Vishnu at Bhoi'am Deo in Kawardha State 
i.E- S* A.) with obscene ’.car-ving's and rich and profuse ornamentations 
surpasses the one at JFali, near Eatanpur (Old Eatnapura capital of the 
Tummana cum South Kosala kingdom) in the pi'esent Bilaspur Disk, C. lb 


This Pali* village is 27 miles from Bilaspur Town and about 10 miles 
to Korfch-east from Eatanpur referred to above. Tummana (present day 
Tumau) is about 15 miles to the N. E. from Eatanpur. This temple of Siva 
with obscene carvings contains the name of Jajalladeva - Haihaya Prince of 
Eatnapura in five inscriptions. Jajalladeva (the first) flourished about 1114 
A. D. (Chedi era 866), and tberefoi'e the carvings cannot be earlier than 
1100 A. D. Although at Khajuraha in the present Chhattarpur State, about 
28 miles fi*om Fanna Town, the Head quarters of the State of the same 
name in Bundelkhand, obscene carvings and sculptures are found in the 
Khandari Mahadeva temple, which is, to quote a great antiquarian* “ one of 
a well-knowui grotrp of such edifices which comprises in its number, 
some of the most exequisite examples of Indo- Aryan architecture in the 
length and breadth of India ; the only group, which in any way surpasses 
it being that of Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa ”, which are said to be earlier than 

* TM9 Pali is identified with trfaiV, TOifl' nnder by Professor V. V. Mirashi, 

M . A who discards the phra.se tbe Bilahnri stone inscription of the Rulers o 

Chedi (p. 23 C. P. Inscription h 3 r R. 13. Dr. Iliralal) as of no luslorical wlue and c onatfei s it to have been 
put for alliterations sake only. He furthur finds fault with my identifications of this 4 foil with one Falia 
village in the Baiasore Dist. , a few miles from the seashore and .states that there is an absence c£ ancient 
remains there. He is referred to the inscribed and richly carved doorjambs bro^ht fivim PWfci and, 
kept in the Ravenshaw College Museum at Cuttack. Although the inscript Jons «»■ sewi. dam^^d, , dUSf 
workmanship and carvings are exequisite. Palia has a. teauU&I, temple of cid., 
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those found on the body of the temple at Pali. At Khajuraha many temples 
- of the group have dated inscriptions. The dates are 1001 A. D., 1116 A. D.. 
1101 A. D. and so on. Ivhajuraha shrines, therefore, belong to about the 
same age. 

To be short about the 11th and 12th centuries this school of art 
appears to have found favour with temple builders in Mahakosala Kingdom 
from one corner to the other, from Pali (Turomana) in Bilaspur District and 
Bhoram Deo in Ivawardha State (Chhattisgarh) to Barsur in the Baster 
State, from Sonepur on the Mahanadi on the border of Orissa to Khajuraba 
in Bundelkhand, though this last mentioned place had never come under 
the direct political control of Mahakosala. The black Pagoda at Konarka in 
Puri District on the sea-shcre, is well known for such carvings. In the far-oflf 
Baroda State there are temples built about 11th and 12th centuries which 
also contain such carvings from Dwarka (in Baroda State) to Jagannath 
Puri (in Orissa) and at Bhoram Deo and Pali in Mahakosala Kingdom, such 
carvings were in use during the reigns of both Saiz^a ( ) and 

Vaishnava ( ) families of kings who were the patrons and builders 

of such temples. 


A FRESH LIGHT ON GHARAPURI 

BY 

V. K. Bhave B. A., (Poona) 

n • ^ u session of this Congress at Lahore I had read a paper on 

Pun, the Capital of Konkan ”, trying to prove that Rajpuri near Murud 
Janjira was the ancient Puri and not Gbarapuri otherwise known as Ele- 

Tliereiapon very recently I seized an opportunity to 
visit the Island of Ghaiapuii personally and 1 am glad to state that my 
theory has secured a lurthei’ corroboration. 

Island of Gbarapuri is situated about seven miles from Bombay 

fhpo es from lhana. Lran the nearest port is scarcely at a distance 

nS'iwn Stretching forth from the main- 

lanct IS not even more than one mile from the Island. 

Gbarapuri consists of two hills separated by a narrow valley and 

measuresaboin 42 miles in circumference. The surface area varies from 

level grunl Z fl" as the tide is at ebb and flow! Thirl is 

evel ground on the Island enough to build up a town even of a moderate 

In- people inhabit the Island and their chief occuLw is to 

of thlmYowet^r have come t!! s^tS^^th Bombay market. All 

last century. The Xr^no!fo^ neighbourhood in the 

ler^ bciugopen to attack iC oil sWeo ThI oUmale 5 ‘p* 

ever was a town on the Island in the past. show that there 

®^*iieast*since^ll*^j^D^^'^hen^t^^^^ capital of Konkan is known to 
H tke Oualukya Emperor of Badri. "S 
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to indicate that he had annexed Buri and its surrounding territory to his 
empire on this occasion. He might most probably have restored it to Maui*- 
yas after exacting a heavy tribute from them. 

Silahars seem to be the successors of the Mauryas. Kapardi 1 the 
founder of this dynasty was established in Ivonkan in the first quarter of the 
9th century as a feudatory by the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed. The same 
Puri of the Maurj-as continued to be their capital ; which status it lield 
almost till the extinction of the Silahar power. In h_^is copper plates Chitta- 
raj a Silahar King describes Konkan as " ^ fo 

pointing out distinctly thereby that Puri W'as the chief town among fourteen 
hundred villages in Konkan. Such a town of nearly four hundred rears 
standing could not be situated on an isolated, small and unhealthy Island of 
Gharapuri. Aparajit another bilahar king made Thana bis second "capital. 
The plea for this innovation might possibly be that Tbana was a more cent- 
ral place than Puri so far as Silahar Kingdom was concerned, if Puri impled 
Gharapuri which is only 15 miles from Tirana in the sea, there was no 
necessity whatsoever to justify this change. This fact leads one naturally 
to the conclusion that the so-called Pnri being quite distinct from Gharapuri 
must have been far away from Thana on the mainland. In that case Puri 
•would certainly signify the present Rajpuri near Murud-Janjira about 60 
miles to the south of Thana. 

Gharapuri must have risen to prominence only when the famous 
temple of Siva was carved out on its hill. In addition to Gharapuri there 
are other rock-temples called Jogeshwuri and Mandapeshwar -which to- 
gether with Gharpuri stand within a few miles from one another. Assum- 
ing the town of Thana as the centre, Gharapuri lies at a distance of 15 miles 
to the west while Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar nearly five miles to the 
north. They are all Shaivite temples. Dr. Fergnsson places them in the 
10th century. Dr. Wilson is disposed to limit the age to the 8th or yth 
century in agreement with Mr. .J. Barges. The world-renowned cave-temple 
of Kailas at Ellora is a Shaivite temple like these and belongs to the 8th 
century A.D. The sculpture of Gharpuri, Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar is 
throughly after Kailas. vSince these three temples were situated in the 
territory of Silahars and were constructed when Silahars were the rulers of 
Konkan, the Silahars may safely be credited wuth their creation and taking 
into account the fact that the Silahars were the feudataries of the Rashtra- 
kutas it was but natui’al that they should follow in the foot-steps of their 
masters. 

The famous Shaivite temple of Ambarnath some twenty miles from 
Thana was built by a Silahar king or his brother about lOcO 

A.D. And in a stone inscription of Someshwar the last of the Silahars dated 
1260 a grant is recorded to of These facts also help to estab- 

lish that many of the Silahar kin,gs were devotees of Shiva and as such they” 
might most probably be the authors of the aforesaid three cave temples. 

Therefore the conclusion to be drawm from this discussion is that 
after Thana was made the second capital, the Silahars constructed the tem- 
ple of Gharap'uri along with those of Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar and 
that when in summer the climate of Konkan is very sultry and sticky they 
shifted to the Island of Gharapuri to enjoy the cool sea breeze and lead a 
quiet pious life in the association of God Siva. 
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To saiB np. Rajpuri was first of all the capital of the Matiryas and 
^ then of Silahars ; secondly Thana was made the second capital by the Sila- 
hars and thirdlj’ Gharapnri became a pleasure resort, summer exodus and 
place of pilgrimage with the latter. Even today pilgrims in thousands visit 
the Island annually on the Mahashivaratri day in pursuit of the practice 
originated wnTh the i^ilahars about a thousand years ago. 

y. SIL.-iHAR.-V GANDARADITY ANT) illS TIMES 

BY 

Prof. K. G. Kundangor, Kolhapur 
Summary 

Silaharu Mtirasimhu ruled from 1053 A.l). to 1070. He had five sons. 

All the t^iluhara inscriptions (iifl’er on the point of .Marasimha’s sons. 
They are said to be from two to five. None of them mentions any da.aglx- 
ters born to him. Bilhara in his Vikramanhadeva-caritam states that a 
svayamvai’u of the .Silahara princess Candralekha born of the Vidj'adharu 
race and .Jimutavahana family was held and she selected and garlanded 
the Calukya emperor Vikramaditya VI of Ivalj’ana. The Bilahara inscrip- 
tions are mute over this point. This birth of Candralekha in the ruling 
Silahara family is, therefore, very much doubted. 

The indirect evidence proves : 

(1) According to Bilhana the Svayamvara took place immediately 
after the accession of A’llrramaditva in 1075-76 when Guvala the first son 
of Marasimha was ruling. 


The Kolhapur fcsilahara family was known for the beauty of 
person. Candraraja is said to be 'charming to the eye.’ ’Marasimha’s 
person was beautiful like that of Madarra’. Ballala is describeil as the 
Lord of Rati to beautiful wminen 


CSJ There are interesting informations connecting the Oalukya 
and .'silahara families by family ties. Silahara Nayima was married to a 
Karnataka princess probably connected wfith the Calukya family. 
Marasimha is said to be the dear maternal uncle of the emperor. 


( 4 ) 

occasions. 


Hhojadeva I is stated to be the birth p)lace of all auspicious 


bJ) 1 he polity of "V ikramaditya was to connect the ruling families 
Dj matrimonial alliances to ensure peace. He married in thisconnec- 

end to the war in the southern countries, 
tie married his daughter later to a Kadamba prince of Gove. 

A above evidence it seems that, he may have mari’ie<l 

Cwdralekha the nearest relative of Marasimha if not his daughter to put 

f n overtures in this behalf in the 

^ ^ ^ ^ Guvaladeva. For, he is said to be “ the birth- 

place all auspicious occasion ref erred to above. In that c^e Te 



attribnte of Marasimba “ Oakres-a-priya-matxilah ” becomes full of moaning. 
Bhoiadeva was, therefore, very proud of the emperor. This fact is borne, 
out by the statement : ‘ He worshipped the feet of the glorious emperor' 

Vikramaditya with the head of Kadamba Santara”. Bhojadeva was also 
helpful to the Emperor in bringing under control Rattas of Venugrama 
and subjugating the whole of Konkana. But the time was unfavourable 
to him. For, Acuji, the Sidha ruler of Yelaburge invaded the Kolhapur 
country which was at that time almost unprotected. The Emperor had to 
interfere and send Sonnanayya yiri-nayaka to help and preserve the 
Bilahara supremacy in Kolhapur country. He was successful in this 
mission and was ruling in 1106 A.D. at Kolhapur as stated in a lithic 
record at Aundh. He has a long string of titles. He was, it is stated 
therein, a vassal of the Emperor Vikramaditya. 

It is very creditable to note that there were no fraticidal wars in 
the Silahara family as there were in Calukya and other powers. On the 
other hand the five sons of Mavasimha were harmoniously working under 
the joint family system. The Heralge inscription subscribes to this 
statement saying that Gandaraditya was invested with plenary powers 
when his brother Bhoja I was happily ruling at Valayavada. 

Gandaraditya ruled over Mirinjadesa with Sapta-kholla and the 
whole of Konkana. His capital was first Tiravada in Sirolapetha, Kolhapur 
State, and then Valayavada about twenty miles west of tfolhapur, now 
called Kadhanagara. If Gandaraditya were to occupy Tiravada, a city 
situated on a plain without any natural protections such as a hill-fort, a 
forest, a mountain etc., his must have been peaceful time. Like his father 
he had a long string of titles, it was creditable to Gandaraditya to have 
reinstated one of his kinsman on the throne of Sthanaka in 
North-Konkana. Because of this fact over-sea transactions and commerce- 
were free to him. For this very reason he was able to get horses, cloth of 
- fine texture and gems from Persia and Arabia. Goa and Kharepattana 
were the prosperous harbours on the shore of the Arabian sea, where the 
foreign merchants could safely unload and hand over their goods to the 
merchant-princes of Gandaraditya. He had brought the Rattas under 
control putting to the sword Danda-Brahma the grand-father-in-law of 
Laksmideva I. Under his paramountcy there were big circles of Samantas. 

Like his father Gandaraditya was very I’eligiotis. He fed Brahmanas, 
he married them, and made grants to maintain their particular sort of food, 
and made guptakhya-dana. He caused to be built new temples and tanks, 
and repaired the old ones. The Brahmanas to whom these grants wei*e made 
were 8ahavasi Brahmanas coming from Kasmira and observing the tenets 
of Ravasi tantra (now lost) of the Panearatra school. For they were 
observing both the ekadasi fasts as noticed in Hasan 61, Sorab 515. There 
were Sahavasi Ksatriyas and Vaisyas a) noticed in Sorab 3D5 and Belur 1L7. 
icebaduna. grants to Agnlhotris, grants to maintain constant burning lamps 
Naivedya. worship etc., in temples werehis speciality. He did not neglect 
such public charities as watering places (Prapa). 

His donations were not restricted to Brahmaua community only. 
He was very tolerant no other religionists as well. His donations to Jain 
temples and Acaryas are equally important. Two schisms ar©. notic©n 
this tithe ainong the Jainas of this part of the cohntyy. ' 
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His Holiness Srntakirti-traividya-deva the Acarya of Kdlhapnr ftujiV 
JNarayana-basti was held in high reverence. Fora number of merchants; 
"small and great, merchant-princes, and royal merchants and contractors;- 
goldsmiths and potters with reverence and devotion granted to him certain 
octroi duties on all the articles of food they were bringing into Kolhapur 
for sale. Their merchandise consisted in betel-nuts, ghee, oil, vegetables-, 
green ginger, turmeric, ginger, garlic, onion and other roots and i)Ulbs, 
pepper, cumin-seeds, mustard, salt, eighteen kinds of grain, dowers, pots etc. 
Horses, cloth, gems etc., were coming from overseas. 

Gandaraditya is also said to have built new forts and have repaired 
the old ones. Thus ends the peaceful and prosperous rule of Gandaraditya. 


THE SINDAS OF KARNATAKA 


Section : 


G. N. Saletore, M. A. 
( Summary ) 


(1) ORIGIN OF THE SIND AS : Theories regarding their origin — des- 
cent traced through «iva and Dharanendra — The Siiulas were of 
the Naga family. They were not the same as the Sendrakas. 

(2) ANTIQUITY OF THE SINDA COUNTRY : Sinda country is 
mentioned as early as the 5th century A.D. 

(3) THE E^NLY SIND as : (6 th century to 9th century A.D.) : Drsti- 
visa ; bindhuraja ; Nidudola Sinda— his date identification of the 
Kadamba family with w^hich he made a dynastic alliance; Kalisirida- 
Nagahastm ; Nanniya Sinda. 

SINDAVDI 1000 (10th century to 12th century): 
*’ 5 Mart^da ; Nicarasa ; Baggideva ; Cooki ; 

BAILAKUNDE 300 (9th century to 12th cen- 

SaoaSilt l ; 'irSgoST E?oaZlVl ®ZT„Ta ' V ‘ 

*0 l-lth century) ; 

alliance - Relation., ; Isvara 1 ; Sinda Sevuna 

Hovsala occnmttnn nf "with the contemporary powers — 

with the Mallideva II and his relation^ 

of ^ernlm ^ Biradevarasa-the battle 

Kallise by Malkrapprof%ijaTanlSra°“ 

(T) THE SINDAS OF MULUGTID A 4. x ^ 

Ka„„tya Stnda , 0^atararKPot.lULl^'lS“ 

,cehtars>:, 

wnntry and re;’g?«9B o{ 



(5) TfiE SINDAS OF ERAMBAEAGE (10th to 12th century The 
Eagadage branch and its relation to the Erambarage branch. Acngl- 
1 ; Cavtinda ; Bammarasa ; ^inga 11 ; Acugi H aod Perroadi l-r4' 
their achieveinents ; Cayunda 11 and his successors, Hoysala con-'j 
quest o£ Erambarage. 

(10) SOME DETACHED SINDA NAMES: Bhima : Munja ; Adityavar-^ 
man *, Sindarasa Barmadeva ; Bittarasa ; Sindarasa. 

THE BEGINNING OF CHOLA CONTACT WITH THE GANGAS 

BY 

L. Narasimhachar, M. A., (Archeological Department, Mysore) 

It is now well known that the Cholas had become very powerful by 
the beginning of the 11th century A. D. They had reduced to subjection 
almost all the minor dynasties of South India, vanquished the Pallavas and 
even crushed the Gaugas of Mysore. Bajendra Chola is known to have 
captTired Talkad from the Gangas in 1004 A. D. From this time onwards 
and for over a century the Cholas gradually extended their sway in the 
south and east of Mysore until at last they were driven out of the country 
by che Hoysala king VishnuvarUhana in 1116 A. D. 

But the Chola contect with the Gangas appears to have been existing 
at least a century earlier than the date of the occupation of Talkad by the 
victorious army of Bajendra Chola. And the Cholas seem also to have 
exercised their away as the overlords of a branch of the Gangas dynasty for 
well nigh half a century before they were overthrown in the battle of 
Takkolam in y48*-9 A. D. It has been stated that this contact first began in 
921 or more correctly about 915 A. D. when the Chola king Parantaka I 
crushed the Banas and conferred the Bana sovereignty cn the Ganga king 
Prithvipati II (V. R. i, N. A. G33 ; 9 of 1896 ; S. 1. 1. ii, 376). But from a 
study of the inscriptions it is ascertainad that even before this period a 
branch of the Gangas had become subordinate to the Cholas and been men- 
tioning them as their oveidords in their records. It would be interesting to 
investigate into some of the details of this contact between the Cholas and 
the Gaugas and know the circumstances under which the Cholas came to be 
the overlords, though temporarily, of a branch of the Gangas dynasty early 
in the 10th century A. D. 

Since we know that it was on Prithivipati II that the C%oia king 
Parantaka 1 conferred the Bana sovereignty, it would be well to conderh 
ourselves mainly with an account of his direct ancestors. The Ddaj endiram 
Plates (S. 1. 1. ii pp. 375 ff.) mention the names of his ancestors thos-: 

Sivamara 

I 

Prithivipati I (surnamed Aparajita) 

Marasimha 

Prithivipati II (surnamed HastimaHa) 

The 'irng'SIva^mara niehtioned Ih Ch^ ptaFei^ls 

son of Sripurusha. He belonged to the najqtl 



A. list of his ancestors is contained in the jinscripition No- 60, NolAtnangala 
•Tdluk.. Epigraphia Garnatica IX. The Talkad and I'aruTi branches of the 
Qaugas had been long back united under Madhava Tadangala and may have 
Sr .continued down to the end_ of Sripurusha’s reign. In the reign of Siva- 
mara II, however, troubles seem to have set in. In the Nelamangala 
inscription Kolar 90 he is said to have been brought to a world of mingled 
troubles and endless calamities. This plight of the king was no doubt due to 
the rebellion of his younger brother Duggainara (EP. Car. XI, CL 8) on the 
one hand and the persecution of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III on the 
other. He came to the throne in about 780 A. D.tO and is said to have been 
crowned by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III and the Pallava king Nandi- 
vardhana. It may be recalled here that the kings of the Paruvi branch 
were acknowledging the suzerainty of the Pallavas. The date of the rebel- 
lion of Duggamara seems to have been in about 810 A. D. 


A contemporary of Prithivipati I, the son and successor of Sivamara 
II was Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakuta king, who came to throne in 810 
A. D. The latter is mentioned as having fought against the Gangas the 
Pallavas and Cholas. Though it cannot be said that as yet the Cholas had 
begun to assist any of the Ganga rulers, still it seems that they were gaining 
power by now. By 880 A. D. the Chola leader Vijayalaya seized 'fanjore 
and laid the foundations of the fortunes of his family. His son Aditya I 
completely crushed, the Pallavas so that it seems to have become a political 
necessity for the successor of Sivamara II to enter thenceforth into political 
alliance with the Cholas who were becoming supreme. It appears more- 
over that the Gangas, as much as the other ruling powers of South India, 
were engaged in a convulsive fighting with one another. There seems also 

kingdom itseW as a con- 
« I 'a ^ fall into the hands of a riral Ganga chief against 

the Nolamha ruler, marched under orders of his Ganga 
Prlrwi?™,?? Rachamalla (E. E. 19l:i, pp. a0-l)l). It ig likely that 
PrithiTipati 1. son ot Sivamara II. was involved in this ouarrel and that he 
perhaps sought therefore to obtain Ohoia aid to es abS 1 imseU HU 
inscription V. R Ohitoor 226, 38 of 1912 ' mentions the Chola k”! m now 
a prominent political person. This Ohoia king may have been TijayaUiyl 

roh"sTs"ottS Jnlfa! SerifaJi^ p. 

mXS Kayerirlm plfes' StUn:? ahove‘"‘g'“ “ ““1 *'h 

hdnngconoMred theMla°vafaJ2'ii, w ‘’?® His father Aditya I 

Nolatnba- Pallava chief Paran+a'b- i? Western Gangas having defeated the 
the (HUtSi kis accession, made war on 

AyyangaJt 4U Thlfwouffi^ 

one of their branches had entoroH • + the Cholas and the Gangas, or 
them in the long run to overthrow tk some sort of alliance which enabled- 

t’HtW'ipati II had‘^become“r%a=J^l‘“orth 
HKleed m a record ot the same period.Thr ?s fhe^hW ?ia?of ta^ka I, 
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to Elept, 
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^V.A nttepn of Pritbivipati II is pentioned as having made a gift of land at 
Attur near Trichinopoly (V. E. iii Trich. Md 376 of 190 i). In this record . 
tWf* kins is Called Vira Chola llangovelar.’ In another inscription at 

the same place he is called * Parantaka Kunjaramallar ’ (.Ibid. Ko. 347 ; 380 
of 19Ud) These inscriptions indicate that the Ganga king -was no doubt a 
vassal of the Chola king Parantaka 1 and was protected by him. There is 
nnnt-her inscription and this seems to be of an even earlier date - at 
Takkolam Arkonam Taluk (Ko. 5 of 1897 - M. E. R.) which is dated in the 
94 th year of 1 he Chola king Ko-Eajakesarivarman who is evidently to be 
Tdedtifi^d with Aditya 1 who came to the throne in 880 A. D. The date of 
the record would be 904 A. D. The record mentions the gift of a silver 
vessel by Paridipati, the son of Maranaaraiyar. Maramariiar is perhaps 
MaiWmha, the father of Priihivipati 11. The mention of the regnal year 
of the Chola king in a Ganga inscription points to the fact that the Gangas 
were subordinate to the Cholas at that date. It is perhaps owing to such 
relationship that Parantaka 1 conferred the Eana sovereignty on Pnthivipati 
TT whpn he vanouished the Banas in about 915 A, D. But it would seem that 
IriThivLati ifwas not governing Talkad at that time ; for in the TJdayendi- 
ram Plates he is mentioned as the lord of Parnvipuri which perhaps means 
that he was ruling the Paruvi-vishaya in addition to the Bana dominions 
under the Cholas. 


RELIGION IN KARNATAKA 
BY 

R. Rama Rao, (Mysore) 

( Summary ) 

Among the various religious systems that have flourished in the 
Karnataka country from very old times four only are known to have been 
conspicuous. They are : Buddihism, .Jainism, Saivism and Vaishnavisna. 
Of these, again, only Jainism and Saivism seem to have been more promi- 
nent than the others with their systematised organisation, etc. Nevertheless 
it would appoar that religious faith, was purely a loatter of personal inclina- 
tion rather than one of irrevocable binding arising from birth. The kings 
of the several dynasties appear to nave practised toleration throughout and 
endowed grants impartially to all the creeds. On occasions of cjuarrel be- 
tween the creeds, which, however, were very rare, they seem to have 
interferred and brought about reconciliation. 

ISLAM IN MALABAR 
OR 

ONE THOUSAND YEARS OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

BY 

K. V. Krishna Ayyar, M.A., Zamorin^s College, ( Calicut ) 

Malabar was the first place in India to receive Islam. Nevertheless* 
not even once in its history did it make any attempt at political conquest. 
It might be that the Arabs who brought it were content with opportunities 
for peaceful trade and profit. Or it might be that they found in the Isayara 
a people too honest to afford a pretext and too brave to^ offer a temptation. 
Nonetheless Islam has played, a very important part in the history of tli^ 
•K^ralaputras of Asoka’s inscriptions. 



The Coming of Islam 

Beltgious zeal has invested the ceming of Islam with a mtrhber of 
picturesque legends, which contihue to baffle the historian Of Kerala. One 
story has it that the first person to embrace Islam here was no less than 
Ceratnan Perumal, the Tamil Emperor of Kerala, who had his head- 
quarters at Tiruvancikkulam, the Mouziris of Pliny, The Peripius and 
Ptolemy. And he' had the rare honour of witnessing the mii-aele of the 
divided moon and receiving the new faith at the hands of the Prophet him- 
self. According to another veision, it was the Zamorin of Calicut, the 
greatest of the Kerala kings after the Perumal, who set the example, and 
this important event took place some two hundred years after the Hejira. 
Anyway the earliest concrete evidence of Islam so far discovered in the 
country bears A. H. 166, A. I>. 775-776. 

Muslim Population 

Far from meeting with any persecution, the early Muhammadans 
f bund an ideal land for trade and for settlement, if it became necessary. 
The Zamorin, on whom the grateful Muhammadans conferred the title of 
Rafeequl-Jslam or the friend of the Muhammadans, gave them privileges, 
which they could have hardly expected fron) one of their own co-z'eligionists. 
He protected their person as well as their property ; he granted them com- 
plete freedom of trade in his dominions ; he allowed them their own officers ; 
and while he encouraged conversion among the low castes, he did not 
prevent any of the high castes from going over to the Faithful. At one end 
we have the Pui- Islam, the great mass of the converted fishermen of the 
coast, at the other end we have the Nahas. descended from the princess of 
Bettem. It is even said that he gave the colonising Arabs a free choice of 
the women of the country, and rather than break his word, he compelled 
his greatest noblemen to give away their nieces and daughters in marriage 
to his friends from “ Yunan.” Hence it will be a surprise if the number of 
Muhammadans in the country did not rapidly increase. Though no statistics 
are availbie before the advent of the British we know that in 1503 Calicut 
alone could boast of 50UL> families of Muhammadans. 


- The Rise of the Muslim Power in the Mediteranean 

Yhe coming of the Arab Muslims gradually changed the course of the 
sea-borne trade of Malabar. When the Roman Empire declined, the trade 
with the west also declined, and the descendants of Senguttuvan turned to 
China. The Chinese took the place of the Romans as customers, and Chinese 
sailors supplanted the Egyptian Greeks as cai'riers. They established small 
s^tlements all along the west coast, the most impartant of which seems to 
liave been Ponnani, the Tandilam of the Malayalis and the Tyndis of the 
But with the coming of the Arabs tne pendulum began to swing 
onoe more to the west. The Chinese were gradually ousted from the 
markets, though the Chinese Emperor took up the cause of his 
deelarfed even war on the Zamorin for befriending the Arabs. 

MarcO Polo -^dsited Malabar, the Arabs had only a tenth of its 
tawSefc I l‘^8, when' Yasoo datGama came, they had established a complete 
The eOnne<Jtion‘ between the advance of Islam in the Mediter- 
Uarope and‘ the penetration and capture of the 

its trade with t^^^ . ^ 



The Ascendancy of the Zamorin 

If the Zamorin protected and, encouraged the Arabs, the. Arabs in 
their turn, assisted the Zamorin in his wars, dhey fuimished not only the 
sinews of war, they also provided him with musJSeteers and sbips.,- With 
their help he made himself master of Kerala. The success. of his arms 
opened fresh opportunities tor the Moplah — as the local Muhammadans aj^e 
called. 


The Downfall of the Portuguese Power on the 

Malabar Coast 

The Portuguese demanded that the Moplahs should’ be sent out of his 
dominions as a condition of their friendship. But th > Zamorin would not 
give up his ancient friends and trustworthy allies. Bo bei^an a war which 
lasted for a century and a half. It was this running sore which sapped the 
strength of the Portuguese in the east. W ith no assistance from Turkey^ 
Egypt or Persia, without the co operation even o£ the Indian Bnltans. the 
Zamorin and the Moplahs held their own against the Portuguese and their 
unspeakable atrocities, and finally compelled them to leave Malabar. While 
Panikkar, and the Brahmins Elayatu and Para Kampi waged war by land- 
■with the Cochin Rajah whom the Portuguese had successfully seduced from 
his allegiance to the Zamorin, Khoja Ali, Kutti Ali, and numberless ofchers,- 
whose exploits deserve to be commemorated in poem and song, fought 
by sea. 


Kunhali 

Eunhali was the last and most famous of this heroic band who took 
part in this epic struggle with the Portuguese. Originally belonging to 
Ponnani, his family shifted from there when Almeida bombarded their town 
and burnt their residence. Taking an oath of uudiing enmity they were in, 
the forefront of every attack on their hated enemies. From their base at 
Kottakkal, they spread out like a net to seize the Portugueie ships. Own*, 
ing no less than 5U frigates and numerous galliots, they practically brought 
the trade of their enemies to a standstill. In the course of a single year 
they destroyed or plundered 160 caravals. The Zamorin allowed Kunhali. 
to build a fortress. He became the terror of the Portuguese at the close of 
the sixteenth century. It is said that he had at a single blow cut a galley 
oar in two and likewise cut down a man with a sword by his side, hewing 
man and sword with a single cut. 

Prosperity of Malabar 

The prosperity of Malabar in the Middle Ages was solely due to the 
Muhammadans. They had the monopoly of entire sea-borne trade of the 
country. It was through them that the pepper, ginger, and spices of 
Kerala found a market. But the Muslim was not a mere trader. He 'was 
also a cultivator. The betel leaf was his speciality. All the feats and 
festivals of the Hindus used to begin with the cei'monial bringing of th® 
betel -leaf by the Moplah. The Moplah:- does not require- more t-han-e barren 
piece of land in a fdw yeSra- his . industry .’will laavis:c®a”«el&ted itinto a 
blooming garden. 



m 

Literature 


Generally illiterate and too bnsy, the Moplah conld do but little for 
literature. But no people can live without some bind of poetry and music. 
The Moplah has a fair share of love songs to while away liis idle mornents. 
while his war-songs whip hina up into a religious fanatic, baring his breast 
for the bullet or rushing on the bayonet. Being a mixture of Arabic and 
Malayalaxn, these songs have not been able to attract the attention they 
deserve. 


Matrilineal succession among the Moplahs 

While Islam has had an important influence on the history of land, 
the land also has some reciprocal influance on the Muslims. The devotion 
of the people to the faith of the Prophet has not been able to make them 
give up their customary law of succession through the female. A large part 
of the Muhammadans of Malabar are still governed by Marumakkaitayam 
law, as it is called. It is not a little remarkable that succession to religious 
offices should be regulated by this system, and the formal head of the family 
of the only Muhammadan chief in Malabar should be a female as in the 
families of the Hindu chiefs, the Bibi of Cannanore holding the same place 
and enjoying the same privileges in the Adi or Ali Rajah’s family as the 
Ampait Kovilakam Valiya Tampuratti does in the Zamorin’s family at Calicut. 
% 

THE AGE OF THE CAHAMAN.i PRTHVIRAJA III 


BY 

Dr. H. C. Ray, ( Calcutta ) 

The accession of the Cahamana Prthviraja III (c. 1179-92 A. B.) to 
the throne of Sakambhari brings us to the begii iiings of a new period in 
Indian History. During the period c. GOO to 1100 A. D.. roughly a period 
of five hundred years, the main political currents of India had swirled 
ronnd the turrets of Kanyakubja. The capital of the ambitious Mankharis 
(c. oo-i-bOO A. D.) had gradually grown into a huge city of ten thousand 
temnlp. protected by seven distinct forts, washed by the Ganges, which 

the, ocean.” Muslim writers describe ICanauj as 
‘ A 1 ? India, the Ka aba of the "hamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs,’ 

Tv^nr. inf of Ipdia , we are told ‘ go to this city as the small streams 

.^“"^o^ous armies, wealth and countless 
^non V Imperial power and its possession became almost 
l weakest rulers had been described by reliable 

princess in India.” Antarvedi 
bounded by the holy streams Jahnavi and the Kalindi and its aueen the 
mpeml City of Kanyaknbja, became the centre of political gravity in India 

Dnnng five centuries of checinered and strennoua existence KManl nassed 

Bhavabhuti, vLpatiraja and 
^jasekbara, the tramp of swift moving cavalry and clash of arms of the 

gions of Lalitaditya and Yinayadi tya. Dharmapala and Devapala, Govinda 
phanga . having defend on the battle field' Kanyakub/a-narendra * obtaine(|' 

OcaJtedsovengnQf (or empire. : See OHNI, ir, pp. 680. 
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and Indra, Nagabhata and Bhoja, Mahmud and Vidyadhara, the learned dis- 
courses of the Chinese ‘ Master of the Law ’ and the prose romances of -BaiBa 
kept the eyes of India riveted upon Antarvedi and its imperial city. Thus 
Kanauj and its inlers gradually acquired, in a lesser degree the position -in 
India which was assumed by Home and its Ctasers in ancient times or 'bv 
Delhi and its princes in the Mediaeval period. . 

(I* 

During the five centuries noted above Eanauj remained the indtro- 
polis of four Empires. But with the end of the 10th and the beginning of 
the 11th century new forces appeared in India and on the Indian horizon. 
While the imperial organization of Kanauj began to decline and the limit’s 
of its empire shrank, the sturdy Turks appeared on the North-western 
frontier carrying the seeds of the irreconcilable iSemetic civilization and the 
Islamic flag. The rulers of Kanauj, at this crisis of Indian History, failed 
miserably to guard the gate ways of India against foreign invasion. "While 
Dhanga and Vidyadhara, Alunja and Bhoja, Gangeya and Kama, Bbima ’and 
Somesvara fought and struggled for the crown of Imperialism, the forces of 
Islam crossed the outer defences of India and took possession of the Punjab. 
The Gahadavalas inherited the imperial traditions and the legal claims of 
their predecessors in Kananj. They were rightly proud of their possession 
of the Imperial City and the most vital areas of the religious and cultural 
life of India. But they had neither the strength to enforce their legal 
claims of hegemony nor the powder to defend the Delhi gate-way. 

Thus when the Muslims, stepping over the carcass of the valiant Sahi 
Dynasty of the Punjab, treatened to burst on the Madhyadesa and when the 

Indian princes,- taking advantage of the weakness of Kanauj, fought 
amongst themselves for supremacy and failed to produce either a Oandra- 
gupta or an Indian Themistocles, a new power arose in Eajaputana wh,ick 
made heroic eflorts to save India from Islamization. These were the Oaba^ 
manas of Sakambhari (i^ambhor). While the rapid decline of the yaminis, 
the successor of Mahmud of Ghazni, gave a breathing space to India, the 
Oahamans captured Delhi and the land between the Jumna and the Butlej. 
They repeatedly defeated the Muslims and Yigraharaja (c. 1153-64 A.D.) 
and one of their princes claimed that he had made Aryavartha " once more 
the abode of the Aryas'"' By this conquest, the Oahamanas became the 
guardians of the gate to the Ganga- Yamuna valley. They also by this 
achievement and their ambition became the natural foes to the Gahadavala 
Emperors of Kanauj and Benares. The success of the Cahauians unforti- 
nately synchronized with the revived Muslim power that was gradually 
issuing out from the hills of Ghur. Before the Oahamanas could efficiently 
consolidate their position, M’zzud-Din Muhammad ibn ram had conquered 
Peshawar in 1179 A. D. and Lahore in 1186 A. D. The Cabamanas by their 
geographical position and claim to be the real protectors of the Aryas and 
their culture had to bear the first shock of the Muslim powerl 

From Prthviraja I (c, 1105 A. D.) to Prthviraja III (c. 1172-92 A. D.), 
the Oahainana power had grown continuously. "With the removal of the 
last of the Yaminis, Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. 116*t— 86 .A* D.) the 
Ghnri and the Cahamana stood face to face. The Muslims, knew that the 
untold wealth of the rich cities and temples of the sacred Ganges- Jamna 
valley and beyond could only be secured by the destruction of this Hindu 
power which held the key to the Delhi gate. “ The Oahamanas knew, ;’^d 
expected no quarter. “ 
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Theirecords-of this period indicate that Prthviraja III was the most 

important figure -on the Indian- political stage during the last quaiter of the 
12th century* “ His dominions included most of modern Eajputana and 
extended roughly from the Sutlej to the Betwa and possibly to the Ken, 
skirting the river Jnmna on the North. The activities of the Gaulukyas 
were paralysed by intrigue and dissensions, while the Senas' and the 
Gangas were far distant from the North-Western frontier of India. By his 
victories over the Oandellas and the Gahadavalas and his command over the 
cis^Sutlej districts, he had constituted himself the main barrier against the 
advance of the Turks from the Indus Valley. If the Yaminis could have 
held the new body of the Turks for a little more time, there was every 
possibility that Prthviraja would have replaced the Gahadavalas- and; founded 
the fifth Kanykubja Empire. ' i , . 


In this work of building up a strong political and military power 
Prthviraja was assisted by a number of able officers. The Prt hvirajavijaya 
contains the names of two such officers. These were Kadamba Vasa^^l and 
Bhttvanaikamalla. “ While Kadamba Vasa is compared with Hanumah, 
Bhuvanaikamalla is described as a veritable Garnda. who served Prthviraja 
and his brother Hariraja, the two incarnations of Kama and Lakshmana'. 
* Just as Kama, with the help of Garnda and Hanuman crossed the sea and 
did other things, so Prthviraja, with the help of Hanuman-like Kadamba 
V^a and Garuda-like Bhuvanaikamalla, did many things for the welfare of 
the people.”?^) Another officer Govind W is mentioned by Muslim and some 
Hindu records. The Tabagat-i-Nasiri seems to indicate that he was in 
charge of the frontier city of Delhi. In fact he appears to have been the 
most important of the Wardens of the Marches of the Cahamana empire. It 
was his special task to keep a vigilant watch on the Sutlej and guard the 
DMhi-gate from the marauding Turkish hordes. In the first battle of Tara 
in (1191 A, D.) he led the van of the Cahamana armyl^l and was mainly 
responsible for the victory of Prthviraja over Mui’4;zud-Din Ghuri. The 
'Tdbagai-i-Nasiri gives the following description of this battle. 


‘ When the ranks were duly marshalled the Sultan a lance and 
attacked the elephant on which Govind Eae, Eae of Dilhi, was 
mounted, and on which elephant he moved about in front of the 
battle. The Sultan-i-Ghazi, who was the Haidar of the time, and 
a second Hustum, charged and struck Govind Eae on the mouth 
with his lance that two of that accursed one’s teeth fell into his 
mouth. He launched a javelin at the Sultan of Islam and struck 
Mm at the upper part of the arm and inflicted a severe wound. The 
Sultan turned his charger’s head round and receded, and from the 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on horseback any 
longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so that it was irretrievably 
routed, and the Sultan was nearly falling from his horse. Seeing 
which a lion hearted warrior, a Khalj stripling, recognized the 
Sultan and sprang up behind him, and, supporting him in his arms* 
urged the horse with his voice, and brought him out of the battle* 


1.; BttNl, Vd. II, 1217. 

. 2, /hid, p. 1(583 fti.' 3. The..naine is sometimes given as Kadamba Vama 
■ 3. _D^i,vd.Tr;p. 1083 , ' ■ 

ftb. -amhoritifs yne the name '.wron.'>l»> .... 




'• :r,.' 'the Mar?'] man "for-ceii-uot seeing the SuHian, larnentotuarii • broke 
f, - . li :-'fe*bni thein, .nntii they reached a place of safety where the defeated 
. • ’1 -Hrmy ’-was safe fForo pursuit by the infidels." •' 

- . r* ‘i * V, ■ 

: Thts^yaiiant officer was slain when Prthviraja Hi was defeated and 
killed in the second battle of Tara in (1192 A. D. ) Recently attention has. 
been' drawn to another officer of the great Cahamana ruler. Information 
about Ihis officer is contained in a work of the great Smarta Laksmidhara 
called' Vtriiidha~vidki~vidhvamsa and may be tabulated as follows : — 

Sthanesvara Nagara Erahmana of Anandanagara'^^ ia 

the Kasyapa ; famous for his learning 
(4 Vedas, Tarka and Mimamsa.') 

In his anvaya skanda ......Sandhivigrahikamatya to Somesvara lord. 

of Sakambhari. 

Sodha .Succeeded to his father’s post 


Skanda Sena pa ti to i 

Prthviraja : ' 

defeated the Turus- 'Vasxiz.'Q.Z.. ..Sandhivigrahika to . . . i 

Prthviraja ; after his brother entered the 
the 4th stage of life went to (the city of 
Anahillapataka with two million and two 
thousand DrammasS^^ 


Authoi* of Subhasitavali and learned in 
Sahitya and the Arthasastras of Kautilya 
and others. Initiated into Advaitajnan by 
by the revered Bodhabharati. At last 
being fed up with the Siddkantas of the 
Snirti and Vedanta, he composed the Maha^ 
kavya Apraiima-rama. 

As is usual in such. caseSi the accounts contain nothing but praise of 
the achievements of the family of ministers. Like the Badal Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Guruva Misi*a(^^ and the Prabodha~Candrodaya^^ of Kris^ Misra, 
success of the princes is said to have been entirely due to the ability and 
skill of the ministerial family. If one were to compile history only from 


kas.\'’'J After Prthvi- 
i*aja was killed by 
the T u r u s k a s, he 
placed Hariraja ’ oxi 
the tiii'one ; .after 
some .time entered 
the turyasrama^ 

Sridevi-Malladeva 


1. DHNl, 11, 1090. 

2. JHQ, vol. XVr, 1040, p. 567-73. 

3. Modern Vadnagax in !^roda State ; sometimes called Anandapma. 
964, 9S4, 984 fn. 4., etc. 


See, DHNl, II, p- 849, 


4. Mss. gives Kztruskan. 

5. Anahillapataka is same as Anahilavataka, Anahila-patato, Anahik.-};alta^_ An^iJa-pura, etc. 

Capital of the Caulukyas ; modem Anavada about o miles from F’atan in Gujarat. 

6. El, II, pp. 160-67 ; Gaudale'khamala, ro. 70 ff funder the name (^dastambha-liijh Also 

— - — — * — 

7. ; .a/AV/i-II.-pp. .6$5.fF,. . __ 
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gncli aeconnts then the kings •would be reduced merely to aniomatons or 
pawns in the art and scimce of war and adrDinistration.(l) But though such 
•writings try to produce such exaggerated impressionsaboutthe importance of 
ministers, they usually refrain from -writing anything positi-vely insulting 
to their patrons. The reason is not far to seek. The a'uthors and their 
families usually lived within the povrer of the dynasties they served and it 
was therefore dangerous for them to indulge in such language. But when, 
as in the present case, the patrons and their family had fallen on evil days 
and the writer and the family and person of the minister were safe in the 
capital of a foreign and unfriendly ruler, no harm was there if, in praising 
themselves, thej’’ even used abusive language. Thus the Viruddha^vidhi- 
•vidhvamsa not only makes Prthviraja 111, a -worthless ruler, who was abso> 
lutely dependent on Bkanda and Vamana for his military and administrative 
success but also paints the great Cahamana in very dark colours. We are 
told, that when once the Brahmana S^napati Skanda was fighting else-where, 
Prthviraja, who though alive was as good as dead {Jivann.rta) and steeped 
in the vice of Nidra-vyasana, was slaughtered in battle by the Turuskas. 
The cause of this bitter attack on the Cahamana prince is clear from certain 
verses of the Sanskrit work cited above. It seems that both Skanda and 
Vamana suffered an eclipse due to the machinations of another Nagara 
Brahmana who was jealous of the power and position of the two brothers 
at the court of the Cahamana king. Neither the inscriptions nor the histo- 
ncal records of the Hindus and the Muslims know Skanda and Vamana as 
pillars of the kingdom of Prthviraja HI. The men who really counted 
were men like Kadamba Vasa, Bhuvanaikamalla and Govinda Ray. The 
retirement of Vamana with immense wealth to Anahilla-pataka shows that 
there might be a good deal of truth in the reports about the dishonesty and 
avarice of the brothers. They did not apparently believe in retiring into 
honourable poverty after a strenuous period of service under a prince. 


Canakya aqd Io7ds the Nanda « the 
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I>r. Tripathi’s Address, 

Gentlemen ., ... 

It ia my first duty to show my gratitude and expess sincere thanks 
for the honour you have done me by inviting me to preside over the Section 
o£ Early Turkish History. It is a, special privilege which with the exception 
of Dr. S. N. Sen no body had enjoyed before me. I Iiad begun with the 
study of the Mughal period and I am yet at it. In search of a proper back- 
ground for the study of the Mughal period I was led to undertake a rapid 
survey of Early Turkish History- The only tangible outcome of that 
enterprise was a short study which the University of London was pleased to 
accept as a Thesis for the DOCTORATE of SCIENCE. It gave me, how- 
ever, an opportunity to take a bird’s eye view of the history of the Early 
Turks the first Afghan Empire and of provincial dynasties. This qualifica- 
tion itself negligible by itself has been magnified by your indulgence which 
has called upon me to preside over your deliberation. 

The importance of the Early Turkish period of the Indian History has 
not been fully realized by the Scholars of Indian History. This conclusion 
is forced upon us by the literature produced hitherto on the subject. 
A period so full of life and adventure, of mighty efforts and high stakes, of 
tremendous losses and gains, of new problems and their interesting solutions, 
should have inspired our scholars and historians with keen interest and 
enthusiasm. The advent of Islam and the Turks, their titanic stuggle 
bequeathed from bleeding Sire to Son, the meastire of success of the Turks 
to fulfil the mission for which all great rulers and warriors of India had 
been laying down their lives ever since the days of Barsha, form a most 
interesting and instructive Chapter of history not only of the people of 
India, but of Asia as a whole. The contact of two great cultures, Islam and 
Hinduism, with their respective outlook on life, their social organization, 
habits, economic and above all their religions ideals and methods of 
approach, gave birth to social and intellectual ptoblems of such 
magnitude and importance as are rarely found in history. The pressure of 
zealous and proselytising religious aristocracy on the State and Non-Muslim 
subjects led to great political, religious and social problems. Attempts to 
grapple those problems remain a most fascinating and instructive study to 
students of history. Sociology and Culture. Islam of Arabia had hardly 
finished its work in Persia and Turkistan W'hen it was brought face to face 
with problems much more complicated and difficult than it had ever met in 
its trumphal march from China to Spain. The Turks had sided with the 
Persians to drive Arabicism and destory the noble structure ofKhilafat. 
They had hardly been able to imbibe the spirit of Islam when they turned 
towards the East and West. Morbidly conscious though not without Some 
reason, of their natural governing ability, they had come to believe that it 
was their mission to conquer and to rule. India offered a. test and a 
challenge. The Turks entered upon their stupendous task with enthusiasm 
and tried with an appreciable measure of success all th^ l^sons they had 
learnt from Islam and Persia. They also exercised intuitional skilly with 
which the practical Turks are credited in the history of .peoples. Their 
v.sword flashed from Cutch to Assam and from Kashmi^to Madura, and 
-Rameshwaram, their banner floated over almost the whole of India and the 
Muslim- Call for prayers resounded in remote comers of the i^diao continent. 
Since the days of the Mauryas no Empire so great in size had. come into 
'existence! The .Turkish achievement surpasses even the MauijjramEmp^ 



at least in lons?iviGy and political solidarity. It was an achievement of 
which they could rightly feel proud. It was a noble monument of their 
ability as Empire builders. 

“The battle field was not their only theatre of action nor sword their 
only’- weapon. An army of peace was equally active carr j ing from one end 
-tpdue other of the Empire the spiritual message of Islam. Led by saintly 
and- able leaders they carried on their work of love with enviable self- 
sacrifice and ceaseless energy. The message of love and peace attracted 
-men of all classes and communities. Their chief drawback was their langu- 
-stgeand expression, but it was partly made up by their simple precepts and 
noble example. Their voice, however, did not reach the intelectual classes 
■probably because they could not express themselves in Sanskrit which was 
the language of Hindu religion and thought. It was largely through their 
■efforts that the various vernaculars and particularly Hindi or Hindavi became 
a recognized medium of spiritual and moral expression. They worked 
unceasingly to throw a durable bridge between the followers of Islam and 
Hinduism. They created an atmosphere which was likely to be very 
favourable for responsive respect and appreciation. 


It is not accurate to say that the invasion of Turkish Muslim paraly- 
zed the intellect of India. There is no doubt that the loss of political 
power was a severe blow but its shock did not go deep enough to upset the 
economic, social and intellectual life. While in certain directions there 
■were obvious set backs, in others there was a distinct advance. Sanskrit 
literature held its own and very remarkable wrorks were produced on reli- 
gion, philosophy and theology, on logic and law. This period might not 
have produced another Kalidas, Aevaghosh or Bhavabhuti but it has its own 
stars like Someshwar, Anaar Chand Suri, Krishnanand and Vedantdeshik, 
Tamanbhatta and Chandra Chuda. It may not have produced a Uagarjuna 
or Shankar but it had produced a number of giants from Ramanuj to 
Vallabhacharya. Jinaprabhasuri Madhavacharya and Madhusudan Saraswati. 
Among the writer of law no one might have compiled a work like the 
Manusmriti and the Parashrsmriti for a variety of reasons but the period 
has produced commentators and infcerpretois of law of the eminence of 
Hardatta. Hemadri, Kallaka, Candeshwar, Madhavacharya, Madanpal, 
Visheshwar Bhatta. Sulpani, and Vachaspati Misra. Their scholarship and 
insight in law inspired so much confidence and reverance that they forgot 
the earlier lawgivers. Their commentaries and nibandhas threw into the 
background the earlier compilers of law. Some of these law makers were 
inen of practical experience. Prataprudra Deva was a ruler and a great 
patron of learning, Hemadri was a Record keeper of the Yadava King, 
Olmndesh war held the o'fEiee of Minister of war and peace, of a commander 

^achaspati Misra was an addvisor of Maharajadhiraj 
Han Narayan. Madhavacharya was one of the makers of the kingdom of 

ijaynagar, while Nrasinha Prasad was a minister of Kizam Shah of Deva- 
^1. Among the writer on medicine names of Milhana ( ) : 

Sharangdhar Bhava Misra ( ; Tisata ( ') also Pro- 

■bably Wf ( ) Nityanath ( ) Narhari ( ^ ) 

^Madanpal ) On astrology we have works like Vidj a- 

^hviva Vriddh Yashitshth Sanhita. Among the histooieal writers mav 

■itevanand ( ^ ) ; Sandkyakar-nandi Jonaraj and Srivar. 
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It wsts during this period that the languages of the people were culti- 
^ted, enriched and polished to aa extent that not only did they become a 
yehicle of higher thought, they even excited the envy of classical langu- 
ages. The vernaculars became the language of poets, philosophers and 
saints whose thoughts and messages echeod and reechoed till the heart of the 
country began to beat in rhythmic response. On the solid foundation and 
pattern provided by the saints and thinkers rests the superstructure of 
literary movements of the 16th and 17th Centuries. 

It may be asked if there is any history of these stirring times and 
cataclysmic changes. The answer is in the negative. The so called histo- 
ries of Medieval India whether written by onr own country’men or by 
foreign Scholars up to this day do not provide us with even a good outline 
of history much less of Culture. The histories of this period, have not yet 
gone beyond the biographical stage. Short biographical sketches of nota- 
ble rulers, dynasties, or provincial Kingdoms strung together and crowned 
with haphazard, slipshod and not quite dependable notes on arts and culture, 
are palmed off as histories of medieval India. 

Leave alone the question of a general history of the early Turkish or 
pre-Mughal Moslem history there is no history even of any dynasty. There 
is no history of any one of the Various dynasties of Delhi. Of the provincial 
dynasties only the Muzaffar Shahi dynasty of Gujrat has received the atten- 
tion of Modern Scholars. The histories of the Kingdoms of Jaunpur, 
Bengal. Malwa. the Bahamani. of Sindh and Kashmir have not been 
sei'iously thought of as yet. Without possessing the obvious advantages 
which Moslem Chroniclers have given to the students of Muslim history, the 
histories of Rajputana, Orissa and above all of Vijayanagar have attracted 
greater attention and a good amount of spade worK has been and is being 
done for them. Why the students of Muslim history and culture cannot do 
as much if not more than their commrades in other fields surpasses my 
comprehension. It is quite obvious that there can not be a general history 
of Pre-Mughal Muslim period as such until and unless we have produced 
dependable histories, of the numerous states and Kingdoms ■which constitu- 
ted the great imperial confederation of the Khiljis and Tughlaqs. 

In the sphere of biographies which, are useful in providing us with 
valuable links for the reconstruction of history, we can hardly boast of any 
substantial achievement. It is strange that the unlucky Muhammad Bin 
Tughlaq has been lucky enough to inspire two Scholars to produce two 
monographs. But no other ruler from Qutbuddin Aibak to Ibrahim ^ Lodi 
has been thought of as a worthy subject for a biography. When this xs the 
fate of the sultans what chance the nobles, commanders or leaders of 
thought could have to find biographers. Thanks are due to Pi^f* H. K. 
Sherwani for choosing Mahmud Gawan as a- subject for his studyi , 

It will not be out of place if we inquire into the character of work 
done in the sphere of cultural and institutional history. Dr. Ashraf, Prof. 
M. A. Makhdoomee, Dr. Aziz Ahxnad, Mr. Anil Bannerji and Dr. Topa and 
Mr. B. Ahmad. I.C.S. have drawn attention to this aspect of study. But 
this kind of study though valuable is yet in its infancy. It has to be carried 
on more intensively and comprehensively and should be based on more 
substantial data than has so for been utilized. We have to discover numer- 
.pus links, fill up numerous gaps before arriving at coweet coRclusions. It is 
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flue thing to <jompile relevant data from a few handy books .and. arrange 
them in a managable and readable form, but it is entirely a different,. matter 
.to draw sound conclusions and conjure tip history which can stand a rigorous 
test of historical criticism or of time. Let us hope that the line of research 
which has been indicated by the above mentioned scholars will be taken up 
more vigorously and scientifically by those who are interested and qualified 
to do so. 

Of the history of religions thought, and movements our knowledge is 
sadly difficient. The works of Carpenter Eiliot, of the late Sir Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Sir Kadha Krishnan and others are confined mostly to the 
doctrinal side of the teachings of some leaders of thought. But the histori- 
cal side of their works as also those of Farquhar, the late Dr. Arnold and 
Titus, is definitely weak. Due to the indifference of the students of history 
they have been seriously handicapped in their study. We are however 
thankful to them for having drawn our attention to the importance of the 
history of religious thought and movements. 


For obvious and practical reasons the attention of our countrymen 
has been drawn to the mutual reactions of Hindn and Muslim thought and 
religion. They are undoubtedly of vital importance and form a most fasci- 
nating subject^ of study*. They have aroused considerable journalistic 
activity. All kinds of articles good, bad and indifferent have been published. 
The works of Dr. Arnold, Dr. Tara Chand, Mr. Titus, Dr, Yusuf Husain are 
interesting and valuable as far as they go. But unfortunately they do not 
go for enough and are mostly based on second hand sources and indifferent 
translations, which required meticulous tsamination. To handle a subject 
for which a sound knowledge of .-'anskrit, Persian, Arabic and Vernaculars 
is required it is necessary that good and reliable translations made from a 
scientifically prepared text should be available. 


Of fine arts like Music and Literature we have no history. Our 
knowledge of Music does not go beyond a few names of Musicians, and a 
few doubtfnl anecdotes. Our knowledge of Persian Literature consists of 
two monographs on Amir Khusro of Delhi and some meagre knowledge of 
names among whom Isami and Hasan are interesting. 


The histories of later Sanskrit and Vernacular literature have not yet 
emerged from the preliminary stages of chronology and bibliography. It 
^ a matter of satisfaction that the efforts of the archeological department 
have brought within the reach of scholars considerable amount of 
material for the study of architecture. Architecture has been lucky 
enough to get the services of scholars like Cunningham, Fergusson, Furer, 
Marshall and others. Mr. Havell has drawn the atention 
Scholars to the necessity of studying the psychology and symbolism along 
wiui the anotomy and physiology of architecture. ' 

C ® matter of satisfaction that through the efforts of Messrs. 

o* printing 

W Subtly been lifted, but so far we have not even a tolerable outline of 
the of the art and craft of painting of the pre-MuXl ^od ^ 

running review of the work done in the nre- 
Of ;Mus^im, period re^dfly give ap idea of the ^uanttitj 



(jaaiity of work doub so .far. Ooe is eatitled to ask why produccioa iu this 
period of history has been so meagre, in quantity, if not necessarily in 
quality. Every one will answer this question in his own w'ay. I inav‘ 
ttowever, briefly summarise my own views on the matter. 

■ • The first and the foremost reason is that we have not done enough to 
collect all the material documentary or otherwise and make it available to 
those who may care. Even the well known libraries have not been ran- 
sacked to find the documentary material which lies hidden in them Private 
collections and libraries have not been systematically examined to recover 
the material from oblivion or destruction. During the last few' years the 
discoveries of Tughlaq nama, Sirati Firdhsh, Futnhus Salatin, Inshai 
Mahru, and Riyazul Insha have added atleast something to our stock of 
knowledge and to some extent they have been profitably utilized by 
scholars. But I venture to think that very much more yet lies buried in 
the libraries awaiting rescue by ardent researchers. This period alas has 
not had the good luck of possessing a f'ir J. N. Sarkar, a Rajw'ade, a Parsanis- 
A glimpse of what could be expected if we delve deep enough has been 
given to us by the bibliographies appended to their respective works Dr. 
jjJazim and Dr. Saletore and by Dr. Habibulla, in the list of manuscripts 
given in the Indian Historical Quarterly. The other day I asked a young 
colleague of mine to find out casually from a few catalogues available in 
my University. He gave me a list of interesting works relatirag to biogra- 
phies Sufism, belles letters and even political history which ba%’e not yet 
been examined either by the students of history or culture. 

The available historical manuscripts have not yet been all published 
or critically annotated. Excepting the publications of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal hardly a dozen works have been published. The publication of 
Haji Dabir’s Zafaralwalih, Tarikhi Mubarakshahi, Mara-ti-Ahmadi, Burha- 
ani Ma-a-sir, Tarikhi Masumi, Tughalaq Nama, Futuhussalatiu have been 
found of great value. But this is not enough. A good text of Farishta 
even is not available. Something should be done immediately to encourage 
the publicotion of reliable texts of historical works and material. I may 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of the History Congress to 
this primary need with all the emphasis at my command. In my humble 
opinion this work is more urgent than the publication of a bulky history of 
India after the model of Cambridge History of India. 

. Equally important it is to collect and publish as many inscriptions as 
our energy and enthusiasm can afford. Some seven years ago it was revea- 
led by Khan Bahadur Zafar Hussain that the department of Archeology 
possessed a list of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments for administrative 
use, which covered three volumes but was not available for sale. Have 
they' all yet been published or their importonce fully evalnated We do not 
khovir. The inscriptions of a few of the important Capitals are being collecr 
ted,' but there are many times more inscriptions in smaller to^ns and 
=^4llag'es. • The sooner they are recovered the better, for the process of decay 
beats heavily on plaster and even stone. The inscriptions so far published 
should be systematically classified. If it were not possible to collect them to- 
gether in .a few handy volumes, an index with short notes and cross referen- 
ces ^^ottld be published at an early date and arrangements should be 
made for. tfie publicafion .of supplementary volumes, if uot annually,, at 

ev'ei^y 'thlree oj fi.ye years.. Sqholots.-like Mr. Yazd^i ’and.j.Dr. 
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should bo requested to undertake the editorial responsibility for Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions. Mr. K. N. Dikshit and Dr. Krishna may be 
requested to choose their collegues to compile, classify and edit the Sanskrit 
and other 'Vernaoular inscriptions. In this connection I may draw the 
attention to the list of old Muslims inscriptions at Patna published by Syed 
Mahammad, B. A., and to the list of Sanskrit inscriptions having references 
to Mahatntnadans published by A malanand Ghosh and Awasthi. Useful as 
these lists are they go to prove that such publications are by no means easy 
and require the toiich of a master hand. It if true that the publication of 
Epigraphia-Tndo-Moslemica is serving a useful purpose but they do not 
supply in full measure our growing requirements. The value of inscrip., 
tions does not seem to have been yet realized fully by the students of 
Muslim History. They seem to be blissfully contented with the treasure 
left by the chroniclers. It appears that they do not quite feel the need of 
exploiting this very valuable source of information. The paucity or absence 
of good chronicles have driven the students of Hindu History to seek the 
help of inscriptions. Very valuable work has been done by the students of 
Sonthern Indian history and a flood of light is being thrown on the histories 
of Kakatyas, the Gangas, Ohalukyas, Rashtrakutas. On the histories of 
Rajputana. Vi jy ana gar, Orissa. Madura and other kingdoms. The students 
of Muslim history ought to awaken from their slumber. They should uti- 
lize all that is available and should try to go forward to make up the lee way 
that has been left unwittingly. The histories of Bengal and Bihar can not 
be written without the help Epigraphical and numismatic and literary 
evidence. It has been pointed out by Dr. M. I. Borrah of Dacca that ‘ No 
history of Bengal was written till the begining of the Moghal period The 
same more or less may be said of Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujrat, the Bahmani 
kingdom and other states, i’rom time to time side lights have been thrown 
by inscription whicn the chronicles bad failed to supply. For example the 
Sanskrit inscription of Kanaibashi (Assam), the Abu and Chirwa inscription. 
Sundia Hill, inscription, Ajaygadh rock inscription. Vers'wal (Kathiawad) 
inscription the Puri Copper plate inscription of Nrisiugh IV, the Swaymbhu 
Nath inscription of Kathman du. the Lalitpur inscription and nemerous 
others. The history of the Kakatiyas, the Yadava, and the Hoysalas of 
Uijanagar and of Rajputana is being told by casual inscriptions where the 
chroniclers had failed. It is with their help that very useful and interesting 
information has been brought to light by a number of Southern Indian 
Scholors. The Muslim inscriptions have helped us to settle some chrono- 
mgical^questions. ^ Sir Syed was one of the pioneers in that line. Dr. S. K. 
Banerji has found it useful in setting the date of the capture of Delhi ; The 
inscription of Pawaya has accidently revealed the name of the Wazir of 
k ikandar Lodi, an inscription from the mosque of Khnrshed Khan lias 
shown that Sylhet formed a part of the kingdom of Barkat Shah and so on. 


. These examples chosen ad hoc will give an idea of the great value 

history of India between the 
lii _aud l.->th Centuries. Some scholars of Muslim history no doubt have 
to use them but the process is in its infancy as yet. It must be 
•atpedited and fully exploited by biographers and historians. 


A# have been found to be of immense value for the study 

The numismatists have provided us with every 
material for which the students of Muslim history should feel 
icra enu. But we have yet to find a write? whose nupaisinatic lore and 
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is combined -with great historical insight and ontlooh. Edx^’ard Thomas is 
probably the onl> writer who ventured in this sphere and met with a 
measure of success. Mr. Houiwaia has none for the Mughal period what 
Thomas did for the pre- Mughal Muslim history. They have shown the 
way. But 1 am. afraid that (.inspite of Mr. Bhatt tihali and a few others^ no 
work of that level, which incidentally was not very compieheusive, has 
been produced. The functions ot the numismatist archeologist and orienta- 
list are different from those of the historian. The students of history 
and economics should not shirk their responsibility and throw the whole 
burden on the shoulders of numismatists and epigrapuist etc., and live on 
the conclusions suggested by them. It is very hopeful sign that some use 
is being made by the^ scholars of history. 


No proper appreciation of even the political history of a period or 
time is possible unless it is written on the background of iriocio-economic 
life of the time. It is in the light of hopes and fears, sentiments and 
superstitions, aims and ideals of the peoplg that w'e can judge the signi- 
ficance of political history. This. background is sadly wanting. It is iale 
to expect the Court Chroniclers or their immitators to provide us with 
adequate data. This can be done only by the literature and ait of the 
period. Literature in its comprehensive sense or for the matter of that 
even in the narrow sense is a prolific source of history. Broftssor Nila- 
kantha Shastri observes that in India nnlortunately the literary source is of 
very little use to the historian. This ds true in the sense that the historians of 
the previous period have not cared much for it. Dr. Yenkatakxamanaya 
says that most of the prabandhas allude to the main events of political and 
military history. In fact they go further and yield much interesiiug and 
useful information about the social and religious life of the people. The 
writers of Southern India have made an appreciable use of this source but 
the historians of Muslim India in general and of Biortbern Inaia in parti- 
cular have not given this source the attention it deserves. Literatme proper, 
works on Sufism, on Vaishnava and other religions and movements, history 
of the various .orders and Panths, the entire legal literature of the Hindus 
and Muslims, the works on sciences particularly of medicine, astronomy 
and farriery, the works on the art of government and war, on games and 
entertainments, on music and etiqnette, and others have not jet been 
availed of to enable us to understand the life and times of the people of our 
period. This vast quantity of material is callously ignored by the scholars 
of history. The value of Kirti Lata of Virabhanuabhynuaja ot Lalit 
Vigrah, Surjan Charit, the Khyats of Eajputana, the Jain sources, prabhan- 
dhas, Brashatis etc., as also of the collection of letters liae hiyassulinsha and 
Inshai Mahru has been established. There are numerous collection of 
letters which are available but have not been noticed. The Whole of 
Vernacmlar literature lies almost unexplored. Although Pas Gupta and 
some other scholars tried to use vernacular literature for the reconstruction 
of the history of Bengal yet we have not given the serious attention to it. 

There are many universities in India in which the pre-Mughal period 
of Muslint history is taught, there are many individuals who are privately 
engaged .'on it. . It will sale a lot of time and energy if some meapires could 
be contrived to bring them in intellectual contact and to coordinate their 
researches, . 1 suppose something of this ■ sort was considered in an earner 
session of History : Congress, i i regret I am not quite aware of the steps 
taken by. the TJongress to give them a practical shape. 1 may however. 
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felace before you a few suggestions. The Congress should find no diilicuUy 

r^securtg s^ace for publishing ^^istorical 

If that can not be possible they may issue their own 

monthly, or even annually. Failing everything else they may PU^sh in 
one instalment all the information at their disposal in the 
the congress. For securing necessary information corresponden s s • 
be elected or nominated by the Executive^ body of the Congress for at least 
every centre of learning and research. Within their ^nrisdicti^ the ooi* 
respondents may be requested to send a f 

-within their respective jurisdiction, new ^^riuscripts secured, the names of 
scholars and the material available to them, and a list of hi^oncal publica- 
tions during the year. They may serve as a link between the Congress and 

the scholars. 


Gentlemen, before I close this address I should like to make a few 
observations regarding the sifting and synthesis of the material available 
to us, since it is very intimately connected with the quality of our contri- 
bution to knowledge. The standard of onr criticism and the methods of 
research must be rigorously scientific. It sounds like a truism yet it is very 
often forgotten. Likes and dislikes, fancies and imagination, gueSses and 
surmises and hasty conclusions are more in evidence than is either permiss- 
able or inevitable. Once the solid mooring of facts is lost the historical 
character of research is vitiated and at times completely destroyed. The 
impatience and enthusiasm of philosophically inclined scholars and young 
researchers leads them astray and makes them draw inordinately upon their 
own imagination. There is always the temptation to run faster than can be 
justified and to break loose from tbe limitation of our material. Tali state- 
ment, high sounding headlines and expressions and daring generalizations, 
instead of making a work useful, prove injurious and highly prejudicial to 
a scientific appreciation of truth. Extraneous considerations political, 
religious, communal, personal sentiments and prejudices are nnconcionsly 
or conciously allowed to vitiate the historical point of view. • The fear that 
without some research to one’s credit a young scholar has hardly any chance 
of getting even a lecturers job, or promotion, has led many young scholars 
to produce something which may somehow pass off as a reseach work, to 
compile (hastily) some facts from well known sources of and announce it 
with a blare of trumpet and favourable certificates from all kinds and classed 
of men whether qualified or unqualified. It will do us good if we remem- 
ber the observation of Col. Haughton (reported by the late H. Beveridge) 
made on Raverty. Major “ Raverty ” said he “ was too noisy a man to be 
trustworthy Professional courtesy and delicacy of the task may prevent us 
from making direct reference, to the works of the individuals. Some may 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade, but I do not consider it a matter of good 
taste to abuse the opportunity of speaking from the platform of history 
Congress. It is proper for us to know our shortcomings and try to over- 
come them as soon as possible, for truth can not be sereaned by arrogance, 
effrontry, self ppinionativeness or advertisements. The applause of ignorent 
mPa well placed in life can not Sustain for a. long time the reputa- 

tion for scholarship. With earnestness and -enthusiasm .'and . ceaseless. 
for truth we should combine humility and full sense of. responsibility which 
are the concommitants of true scholarship. , We have gut. tortake. one work 
as an act of duty and love. Gentlemen, on proper appreciation. of .the. period: 
extending, from the 12 to 15th Century will depend our propieS prospedfeiv.q 

of-the?his5troy;of the.Mughal- period-alscu: : The glo^y^of .^fir;Mnghail 4 )fimd' 
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is ndistiuply due ta the efforts of- ciher sJhah^.or Akbar of rfurdas or Tulsidas, 
of Todar^al, Khapi' Khanan and ^adulla Khan, of Tansen or XJgtad Isa, of 
Mansur dr Fakhrulla, of Faizi or Abdul FazL It is emphaticaily based on 
the work of their predecessors. The Mughal period has gathered largely 
the harvest which had been so patiently and labouriously sown by the 
predecessors of the Mughals. _ But for their work the Mughal Empire would 
not have probably risen higher than say the age of the Khilaji or the 
Tughlaqs. But for the work of Ramanahd, Gnandshwar, Namdeva, Kabir, 
Nanak, Chaitanya and Vallabha : a Jayasi, a Tulsidas or a Surdas would not 
have been possible. It will not be far from truth if it is said that in this 
period are to be found the mainsprings of the political, social and cultural 
life of both Hindus and Muslims of India.. , It is to the study of this import- 
ant period; and .to the strenuous^ task, it involves, that I have the honour to 
invite your most serious attention and learned cooperation. 

Gentlemen I have taken much of your time and liberally drawn upon 
your indulgence. I must thank you sincerely for your kindness and the 
patient hearing you have given ro.e. 


Proceedings of Section 3, (1206 — 1526). 

The Section met under the Chairmanship of Dr. li. P. Tripathi 
M.A., Ph.D., University Professor, Allahabad, on December 22 at 11 a.m. 
and again at 2 p m. The following papers were read by their respective 
authors. 

‘‘ Historical refea*ences in Jain Poems” by Professor Kalipada Mitra> 
Monghyr. 

A Missing Link of Indian History ” by Dr. Agha Mehdi Husain', 
M.A., Rh-D., Litt, Agra. 

'■ Isha-i-Mahru or Tarassul-i-Ayuul Mulk ” by Mr. Shaikh Abdur 
Rashid, M.A., Aligai’h. 

“ Ziauddin Barani ” by Mr, Sycd Moinul Haq., Aligarh- 
“ Ahom Kingship ” by Mr. S. 0. Rajkhowa, M.A.. Gauhati- 

^ The Muslim Vaishnava Jdiystics of Medieval Bengal ” by Professor 
S. N. Dhar, M. A., Indore. 

“ Kampila Raya and the Founders of Vijayauagar. ” Dr. Y. K. 
Bhandarkar, B A.^ L.L.B., Ph.D., Kasik. 

Most of these papers were followed by . an interesting discussion; 
The other papers Were all taken as read, as the contributors w^ere not 
nreseht. • - 

AGH 4 -MUTDAH-M A-D -'HU SAIN .- • 


• » *«. 
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BIVYASURI CHAEITAM— A SOURCE WORK FOR THE HISTORY 
OF VAISHNAVISIM IN SOOTH INDIA— INSCRIPTIONAL 
EVIDENCE ON ITS AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 

BY 

Mr. B. U. Ramanujam M. A., Parlakimadi. 

Summary 

Divyasari Charitam is an important sonrce •work for the History of 
Vaishnavism in South India up to Ramanuja. This paper notices briefly 
some valuable inscriptional evidence showing clearly that the work must 
be assigned to a period between Circa 1310* at the earliest and 14J3 at latest. 

SULTAN NASIR-UDDIN MAHMUD AND HIS TWO MINISTERS: 
GENERAL SURVEY AND ESTIMATE. 


BY 


Dr. P. Saran, (Benares) 

Imad Uddin Rihan, the Hindu converted to Islam, and Ghiyas-nddin 
Balban the Turb, were the two great personalities who played a prominent 
role in the politics of the Sultanate of Delhi during the reign of Sultan 
Nasir-Uddin Mahmud. A glance over the modern historical literature will, 
however, show that while an unduly high place has been assigned to Balban, 
Rihan has received scant justice at the hands of students of mediaeval 
history. Their conclusions and theories are based on a superficial and 
uncritical interpretation of the account given by Minhaj. They have not 
tried to probe underneath the superfical statements of Minhaj. But the real 
truth_ of the matter reveals itsealf readily to a careful and cri-tical 
examinations of the account of that historian. It would seem that in 
interpreting Minhaj’s account of Rihan and Balhan the fact is commonly 
overlooked that Minhaj was as sharply and frankly hostile to Rihan as he 
was an admirer of Balnan, and that he was himself a keen partisan and not 
an impartial observer. Nevertheless, however much, Minhaj has tried to 
paint a dark picture of Rihan and a bright one of Balban, he has not succee- 
ded in hiding the real truth which he betrays by his own statements- He 
perhapslittle suspected that the critical eye of the future historian would 
ihem^ surface of his words and discover the reality behind 


^ Rihan has been roundly condemned by Minhaj. But it is hi»hiv 
curious to note that some modern historians have far out-done him in Their 
^demnation of Rihan They have called him * a vile upstart.’ a“renegade 
vin&vAnSf ^ conspirator against Balban,’ * a rancorous and 
u , ^ laaintamed a gang of ruffians at the capital,’ €tc. 
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Let us now examine whetlier the above memioned estimates and 
views of Rihan are warranted even by the statements of Minha 3 himself and 
those of later historians, such as, Rizam-TJauin Ahmad Bakbshi, Ferishta, 
Badaoni and others. It may be at once said that none of these writers has 
shown such enthusiasm iu condemning Rihan as some modern writers have 
done. The almost that they have said is that Rihan vn as jealous of Balban 
and hence he became vindictive, and that consequently his administration 
grew intolerable. But they do not bestow on him such names as for inst- 
ance, ‘ a vile upstart “ a usurper ’ etc. JMor do they question his ability as 
a minister, of which he gave ample evidence during his ail too short regime 
as Vakil-i=dar. 

The real reason, however, why Rihan has been frequently traduced 
by Minhaj is to be found in the f-ict that there were two well-defined and 
mutually antagonistic parties at the court and the historian was not only a 
prominent member of the party opposed to Rihan but had suffered dis- 
mission from office and humiliation at the hands of Rihan when he was in 
power. These two parties were (1) that of the foreigners or Turkish aristo- 
cracy led by Balban-i-Khiird, and (2) that of the Indians including both 
Hindus and Muslims, led by Imad-IJddin hihan. 

The occasion for the rise and growth of the Indian or Hindustani 
party must be sought in the supercilons and snobbish attitude of the Turkish 
aristocracy and their intolerable and highly unfair treatment of all the 
Hindustanis. The policies and actions of the Turkish nobility who were in 
power, were determined and moulded by a deep vanity born of a feeling of 
superiority natural to all conquerors over the conquered. To this was added 
the belief in the purity of their blood. Thus for various reasons the 
Turkish aristocracy treated the Indians with undisguised contempt and 
regarded tuem as fit only to remain the underlings of their rulers. On the 
other hand as conquerors, they regarded themselves as entitled to all the 
privileges, positions and distinctions in the gift of the state, to which no 
Indian, whether Hindu or Muslim, could ever aspire. The latter were, as a 
rule, relegated to minor and inferior situations. The Turks could not 
tolerate the idea of any Indian holding a high office by which some of them 
might have to serve as his subordinates. It is a note- worthy fact that the 
being a muslim made no difference in his status unless he was a Turk of 
pure blood. All the higher posts were jealously maintained as the close 
preserves of the Turkish nobility and the Indians were noostly debarred 
from holding them. Here and there alone a solitary, brilliant figure like 
Imad-uudin Rihan rose to eminence by sheer duet of personal merit. The 
struggle for priority and power was not between the Hindu and muslim, 
but the foreigner and native, the conqueror and conquered. It was natiopal 
and not communal, among the Turks the feeling of superiority of being the 
privileged class was based, as I have indicated above, not only on their sense 
of being the conquerors but also on the belief of their superiority and 
purity of blood. This was the reason which, within a short interval after 
Balban’s expulsion, impelled the majority of the Turkish nobles to sink 
their mutual jealousies, and to combine against Rihan. This too was mainly 
responsible for the restoration of Balban who otherwise might have enoed 
his career as a provincial governor and would never have become prime- 
minister again, much less sultan. Minhaj himself clearlj sets forth that the 
real reason of the revolt of the Turkish party against Rihan s asc^dancy. 
and of their inarch towards the capital with the sole purpose of either 



persuading or compelling the Sultan, to expel him was that he was a eon- 
temptible Indian and not a member of the Turkish nobmty. Minbaj’s own 
words in this connection are worth quoting# He says:i The reason was 
this that the Maliks and servants oi the Sultan’s court were all Turks of 
pure lineage and Tajiks of noble birth, and Imad-uddin Rihan, who was 
castrated and mutilated, and of the trilees of Hind, was ruling over the 
heads of lords of high descent, and the whole of them were loathing that 
state and were unable any longer to suffer that degradation. The case of 
this frail individual was on this wise, that for a period of six months or 
even longer, it was out of his power to leave his dwellingi^) and go to the 
Friday’s prayers for fear of the violence of a gang of villains who were 
patronised® by Imad-uddin Eihan : so the condition of others, every one of 
whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling and foe-breaking Maliks, 
may well be conceived. How could they continue under this disgrace ? ” 
This isthe plainest and sincerest, by Minhaj though unconscious, confession of 
the real reason why the Turkish party were hostile to Rihan and chafed 
under his rule. There was no inefficiency or laxity in the administration. 
There is not a shred of evidence to support this strange view which has been 
taken by most modern writers. The oppression and unbearableness of 
Rihan’s government described by Minhaj, and copied by later authorities 
refers only to the feelings of the Turkish minority who certainly suffered 
humiliation and in many cases dismission from office. This reaction, how- 
ever, was the natural outcome of the ascendancy of the Indian party who 
had been treated by the Turkish party, when it was in power, with open 
contempt and excluded from all honourable and profitable posts. But there 
is no evidence in any of the sources to bear out the view that the people in 
general, or the ryots suffered any oppression owing to the laxity in incapa- 
city of the government. On the contrary we have ample evidence in the 
sources to show how actively and ably the Indian minister Rihan met each 
and every difficult situation and how, unlike Balkan who had always 
deliberably followed a policy of throwing the Sultan in the background, 
reducing him thereby to the contempitible position of a mere puppet, Rihan 
associated him in all affairs of the State, both civil and military and gave 
him the fullest scope to exercise his authority. Indeed it was Balban’s 
supercilous behaviour with the Sultan which was responsible for his fall 
and disgrace as I shall presently show. Rihan, on the contrary, sent the 
young king to suppress the Hindu revolt in Katehar. He never tried to 
crush the youthful ambitions and energies of the King as Balkan had 
cleverly done. The exclusive control which Balkan had, from the day of 

1. Kaverty pp. S29-S30. 

• Elliot, n as correctly pointed out by Rav. p. 829, f.n. 2., has en'oneouply made all who had 
re^ea to their closets, stay at home fur six months, while the text only savs that Minhai alone had to 
snSer that hard.<;hip, ^ ^ 


Efaig (C. H. I. Ill) sa3rs that Rihan maintained a band of ruffians. This is not 
Raverty s rendering of the passage in question is also misleading. The most 
jTObaWe and ^asomble sense of the text is tlwt Qazi minhaj was a afraid of being put to humiliation in 
^ midst of those Indian couriers who must have commenced to assemble at the Friday’s prayers since 
to acc^ion to ^wer Under the circumstance surprise that the Qazi uses stroVtoguage 

them. The text does not contain any equivalant of the word ^‘villain'* or ‘^ruffian”. The text is c 

_* f T>-i. means those who were capable of going beyond proper limits, and 

be taken too literally : due allowance should be made for 
-ft js “tterfy baseless to assume that ruffians 
wwuMmtoned by Rjten to rnotet aH ihe Turks in the streets. Indeed it is inconceivable that the 

nte u allowed Rihan to behave in this fashion. Shortly after we find 

- staying there, which would have been fimpossibie jf Rihan had 

the Turte as is wrongly supposed. TWinhaj nowhere suggests that he could not stir out of 
&K house at all He only says that he was a&aid of going to the Friday mo^ue 
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his appointment as Vazir., begun to exercise in all matters of administration, 
ami his excessive preUonoinenee had become galling not only to the Sultan 
but also to some of the Turkish armies and even to the Malfka-i-Jahan. the 
mother of the Sultan. That Rihan «;ould make capital out of this growing 
unpopularity of Balban in advancing the cause of the Indian party and 
driving out the hostile Turkish party, only shows his diplomatic skill and 
not his envy as is coinnaonly supposed. Modern scholars have fallen into 
this error by taking the language of Minhaj literally without making due 
allowance for that author’s deep personal grudge against Rihan on the one 
hand and his exaggerated reverence for bis patron Balban on the other. 
Minhaj’s hatred for and consequent prejudice against Rihan was further 
deepened owing to his own expulsion from the of&ce of chief Qazi which 
he had held under Balban’s patronage. 

The young king, however, appreciated the worth of Rihan fully and 
would never have dismissed him, had he not been constrained to do so by 
the rather awkward and critical situation created by the Turkish Maliks 
who had suffered under Rihan’s regime. Even when the Sultan eventually 
realised that there was no alternative for him but to pacify the Turkish 
party whose sole aim was to have Rihan expelled from ofBce, the Sultan sent 
him back to his Jagir of Budaon, although after his return to power Balban 
naturally brought about the destruction of his enemy as quickly as he could. 
Thus the expulsion of Balban from Prime-ministership at the instance of 
Rihan signified no personal quarral or jealousy but the existence of two 
rival parties at the court, struggling for power and positions. Nor does 
Rihan deserve to be called a usurper more than any other minister who rose 
to power by dint of personal merit. 


Next we shall consider the roll played by Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud in these transactions and thereby try to make a correct estimate of 
his character and achievements. Minhaj has invested the Sultan, who was his 
patron, with the attributes o£ saints and prophets and the penportrait that 
he has painted of him leaves the impression on the mind of the student as 
though the Sultan was a man of very advanced age, and being of a religious 
and reciring temperament witliout any ambition or aims, was glad to leave 
the entire powers and functions of sovereignty in the hands of his Vazir, 
Balban choosing for himself the life of a recluse. Actually, however. Nasir- 
uddin was only a little over seventeen years of age at the time of his 
accession to the throne, and had become governor of Bahraich and its 
dependencies when he was only about 16 years old. It is also clearly stated 
that the young prince showed great energy, ability and tact as head of that 
province and by his kindness charity, piety and justice as well as his great 
respect for learned men. he commanded groat popularity among his subjects. 
But he was far from being a merely pious and unarobitions ruler. He dis- 
played commendable enthusiasm and energy in waging holy wars on the 
infidels, as enjoined by the Islamic creed and led several expeditions into 
the neighbouring countries including the hilly districts. Under his benefi- 
cient administration the province attained prosperity and the peasantry 
received particular attention and sympathy from him. These facts must he 
enough to manifest the baselessness of the view which is commonly held of 
this f'ultan as a person on whom the kingly office sat lightly and who would 
feign have been relieved of it. But we have a much stronger and clearer 
evidence to show that the young Sultan, despite all his religiosity, was as 
ambitious to gain worldly power and pelf as any the most virulent and 
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materialistic monoarcli among the Turks ever was. Thits when the Turkish amirs, 
having decided to depose Masud and not agreeing to the accession of Malik Izzuddin 
KasWu Khan, invited Kasir Uddin from Bahraich, he was not deterred from accept- 
ing the invitation even though it involv^ the unpardonable guilt of ingratitude 
towards his benefactor, the unlucky Masud, who had released him from prison and 
made him governor of Bahraich. The Crown was too tempting a prize to be sacri- 
ficed at the alter of brotherly affection or gratitiide towards his saviour. On the 
contrary Mahmud clutched the offer and allowed himself to he liunied up even in 
the guise of a sick man and then veiled as a woman in order to avoid any possible 
opposition and mishao, evidently because ueither he himself nor his mother, the 
Malika-i-Jahaa was yet. sure of securing the throne without having to face any resist- 
ance and so easily as he actually did, Kor was the consternation caused by the fate 
of his four predecessors enough to cow down or shatter his ambition. Masud was 
thrown into prison and perished shortly after, likely by the orders, either express or 
implied, of the new Sultan ; at any rate, certainly by his connivance. But as a ruler 
the youthful Mahumud proved himself to be much wiser, though sadder, than his 

E redecessors. Their tragic fate had opened his eyes to the realities of the situation. 

[e thoroughly well understood that the chief cause of their ruin had been the 
struggle for supermacy between the aristocracy and the sovereign and the latter’s 
injncficious and impatient policy which excited the hertility of the amirs and Maliks. 
He therefore book every precaution to preseve the loyalty and support of the nobility 
and patiently suffered the humiliation of being reduced to the position of a more 
figurehead by their leader Baiban. That this position was most intolerable to him 
and his mother is more than evidenced by the Rihan episode as shown above. 
Balban’s expulsion at the instance of Eihan also shows the far-sightedness and 
patience wito which Nasir-uddin acted. Instead of taking such hasty and indiscreet 
steps as Masud and Bahram had done, he patiently bided his time waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity. This opportunity came to him as soon as ho gob the support of 
the rival party led by Eihan who were quite a match to Baiban particularly at the 
time when the latters’s snpercilous manner and extremiy centralised despotism 
had. alienated from him even the sympathies of some of the Turkish nobility. The 
extent of Nasir-uddin ’s dissatisfaction with Baiban was so great that even though the 
former h^ married Balban’s daughter shortly before this incident, even that close 
relationship could not deter him from sending his father-in-law far away from the 
conr6._ During Rihan’s regime the Sultan was happy because he found full scope for 
the display of his youthffil energies and aspirations. He would undoubtedly have 
adhered to this new party if the rather hasty policy of Eihan had not excited the 
main body of the Turkish nobility to unite once more in order to regain their lost 
power and. prestige. The above distaission warrants the conclusion that while Sultan 
Nasir-uddin Mahmud might have been popular owing to his piety, geniality and 
kindness to his subjects, he was far frorn being so much influenced by his religiosity 
as to lose all interest in such wordly affairs as the business of governance. If he took 
comfort in copying the Quran and keeping himself thus occupied it was not by choice 
but by the tyranny of the situaiion in which he found liiinscJf. 


Now Bai{)au s chameter and achievements also call for a biiot' notice. It has 
been comnaonly supposed by modern writers that Baiban was a very successful ruler 
ana ^mimsDrator. Bub the fact is curiou.sly overlooked that while Baiban showed 
mutary courage, cajacity and skill, he hardly showed any administrative 
a ttmen or statesmanlike insight. The aim and ideal of the Turkish State was that 

material for the comfort and enjoy- 
sovereign and his court, and Baiban could not be expected to rise above 
W r remained incapable of making any improvement to 

rappressing, turbulence and recalcitrance with a ruthless 
adopted, ought to have been followed by a policy of taking real 
, ® people s weal so as to breed in them confidence apd love tovrards the 



fuler. But fciie ubfcer lack of such a beuevoieno spirh iu the adminisit^Ltou is revealed 
by the fact that the whole long^ reigu of Balbau, both as minister and ..as kinsr, is an 
endlesss story of revolts and insurgence throughout his domiiuons. Further’ there 
could be no better proof of the feebleness of the organisation than the utter insecuribr 
from which the capital itself suffered, for some time, at any rate. It is quite baseless 
to say, as some writers have done, that Balban as minister stamped out rebellion 
during his ministry. The problem which demanded his immediate attention on his 
accession to the throne was that of revolts of the various petty chiefs in and outside 
the Doab. Balban never realised that one could do everything with beyonet.s except 
sit on them. 

Then again he is said to have been most impartial in tioing jusidce. and in 
support of this view the instances are quoted of his flogging to death the governor of 
Budaon, Malik Bagbaq, for having done to death his servant by the lash, and of 
Haibat Khan, governor of Oudh, having been similarly punished* with a severity 
which was evidently vindictive. The real reason of these terrible punishments was 
that the victims were Turks whom Balban was systematically and deliberately 
destroying on the slightest pretests, with the ulterior motive of iewiving no rival to 
compete for the crown against his progeny. But ncmasis was not slow to make its 
revenge. By destroying the Turkish party of the slaves Balban I'rought about the 
ruin and end of the rule of his own house for no able person was left after him either 
to supplant or support his feeble grandsons. 

Another point of strength in his administratiou was that of his espionage 
system. This was fairly efficient and well-oi^anised. But it was all meant to serve 
the sovereign and the people. But the administrative measure for which Balhan 
deserves real credit was his_ organisation of frontier defence. The existence of a line 
of fortresses on the frontier line served as bulwai’ks of protection even under his 
successors, the Khiljis and Tughlaqs. 


Mr. Shaikh Abdul Rashid’s paper on 
Insha-i-Mahru or Tarassul-i-Aynu’l-Miilk of 
Aynul-Mulk Mahru of Multan has been published 
in the Islamic Culture* July, ld42. 


BISTORICAl. BRFER.Eh]t‘RS Ih .IAIN 1‘OEMS 

l!V 

Principal Kalipada Mitra, M.A*, B.L., Monghyr. 

In this paper I propose to indicate incidental references to historical persona - 
ges in the collection of Jain Poems named “ Aitihasik Jain Kavyasangraha” compiled 
by Messrs Agarchandya Nahta and Bhanvarlal Nahta (published in Calcutta v . S. 
1994). They have heen composed in Apabhramsa, l^jasthani and Hindi and are 
of invaluable help to those who study them. 

The Editors say that most of these poems pertain to the Kharataragaehcha 
which has flourished at Bikanir and are available to them. They have not been able 
to get poems pertaining to the Tapagachcha sect except VyayasmTui-Sttri- Vyaya^ 
prakasa-rasa and another poem. 
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The poems are panegyrics and primarily intended to glorify the Jain Order. 
Historical events and poomiges are incidentally mentioned. Jain fc^aints are said to 
have been honoured by royal pers nages. Some are credited to have^ impressed them 
only by their piety and erudition, but a’so by performance of magic and miracles. 
Historical truth may lie embeclded in such poems though they geneiully lack iu 
authenticity and if it could be extricated in pure form free from drossy embelish- 
meuts, some real contribution may be made to the advancement of our knowledge. 
Strict scientific test should however be apphed to incidents mentioned and corrobora- 
tive evidence should be supplied from contemporary records before they can he 
accepted as a reliable matter. 

I will for the present confine myself to the examination of some poems relating 
to the following and ^vill undertake investigation of other poenos later on. 

Jinaprabha Suri, Jinadadeva Suri and Jinachandra Suri 

In the songs eulogising Jinaprabhasuri we are told that he won the admiration 
of Emperor Muhammad at Delhi : 

fstoir ^ 5r^ ^ n 

’nr ^ 


On Saturday the 8th day of the bright fortnight of Palls in V. S. 1885 (A. D. 
1 328) he visited the Court of Muhammad Shahi, AstipaU at Delhi. The Sultan 
traded him with respect, seated him by his side, offered to give him wealth, land, 
horses, elephants etc. which the saint declined as such gifts are according to rule of 
conduct unacceptable, but to honour him he took some clothes. The Sultan praised 
him and issued a Parman with royal seal for the construction of a new Upas'- 

raya, rest house for monks). A procession started in his honour to the posadhasala 
to the accompaniment of varied music and dance of young women ; the saint was 
smted on the state elephant (Pathathi) surrounded by Maliks, (verses 2-9 in Sri 
Jinaprabhasuririam gitam). 

^ ^ arsfrr. i 

sMsq- Jiart II \ 11 

^ qicTEITfl, IIMI 

^ ^ nq- I) ^ 1) 

ov X. pattadhara, Jinadeva Suri. was also honoured hy Muhammad 

Shah who being pleased with his nectar-Iifce discourse caused to be installed at Delhi 
the images of Vira (belonging to or coming Kannanapura) at an auspicious moment 
on an auspicious day. 
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In another song Jinaprabha Suri is said to have won the admiration of Ampati 
“ who invited the saint to come to his court at Delhi on the 4th5 and the 8th,\unor 
days. 

f^fir ^ fwfSit; u 
»ri% fsraitapT^t^ i 

Jina Chandra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jinaprabodha Suri, also pleased Sultan 
Kutabuddin. 

?J3-, 

3lfq {%?; ti ^ u 

Now let us see who these Sultans are. Jinaprabha Suri visited Muhammad 
Shahi in A.D. 1328. Muhammad bin Tughlaq ascended throne in A.D. 1825 and 
died in 1851. Muhammad Shahi therefox-e must be Muhammad Tughluq. 

The emperor was a vei’satile genius and is said to have known many sciences 
Ziauddin Barni and Ibn Batuta have given him indeed a blood-thirsty character, but 
they are agreed about his profound scholarship, his mastery over logic, dialectics and 
Aristotelian philosophy. There was no doubt that he was a free-thinker and a 
rationalist, a man of culture and a friend of scholars. Ziauddin laments. “The dogmas 
of philosopher, w^hich are px’odixctivo of indifference and hardness of heart had a 
powerful influence over him The punishment of Mixsalmaus and the execu- 

tion of true believers with him became a practice and a passion ”. On the other hand 
Brown says:” His staunch(l) orthodoxy is reflected on nearly all his coins, not only 
in the reappearance of the Kallima, but in the assumption by the monarch of such 
titles as the warior in the cause of God”.(2) 

It seems that he was simply following an old practice and was not very ortho- 
dox, for lie was an admirer of Shaikh Nizam uddin Auliya, who indulged in suma, or 
ecstatic dance accompanied by music which militated against pure orthodoxy. He 
put an inscription in Nagi’i on his token coins and is said to have favoured the use of 
Sanskrit on ceremonial days. He loved to hear arguments of doctors of religion and 
had anticipated Akbar who listened to such disputations in the Ibadatkhana at 
Pathpur Sikri, It is no wonder thoi'eforo that he shoxxld have^ honoured the great 
Jain scholar and saint, Jinaprabha Suri and his pattadhara, Jinadeva Suri. He is 
said to have honored Simhakirti, a great Jain logician from South India, who won 
renown at his court at Delhi by defeating professors of Buddhism and other dialecti- 
cians. This incident seems to have happened between A.D. 1326 and A.D. 1387. 

In Bcmlhaktyadi-Mahasastra a Sanskrit Kavya of Munindra Vardhamana, 
3) the following verses occur : — 

Vidyananandasvaminah sunuvaryah samjatah sa Simhakirtir vratindrah. 

Khyatah striman purnacaritragatro danasvarshirdhenumandaradesyah 

Babhatyas vapat erdinesatanayo Gangadhyadesa vritah 

Srimaddillipured mahammada suritranarya marakrteh 

1. sir H. Elliott ■ History of Indiut VoL III. p. 236. 

2. Brown, G. J. The coins of India, pp. 73, 74. 

3. Ms. No. 2S3/Klia of the Jawna Siddhanta Pbavan a noheed in di® Taina Siddhania 
Jhashara, j. y 
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Nirjjidyasu sabliavanau jiLagurubauddhadi — h + vrajab . 

Sribliatfcaraka Simbakirdti rnnjmrat rafcyaikavidya guruh 

Iq the Padmavati-rasfci stone inscription of Humcca in the iSiagara taiuKa 
(Mysore) occurs a corresponding- passage, viz “ Babhafci asvapaterddine tatanyo 
bangalya-des-avrta srimad diilipure...rQuda surifci’anasya marakrteh nirjityas a 
sabhavanam jinagurur bauddhadivadi--vrjam sribhattai^aka-simhalcirt muni ra... 
dvaika-vidam-guruh ! 

Evidently Mnda ” forms a part of the full word Muhammad (or Mahammad, 
almosfc_ always confounded with Mahmud) which became effaced or unveadablo, 
but Rice takes it to mean mild ( muda ^ mudu ^mrdu ) and adds “ Mahmud 
Dr. Saletore reads ’■‘■titii rui. blimanadkya devavrta '''* and expresses surprise that 
Rice should have read it as haafiatya~des-avrta{‘^) 


The versos quoted from Ikisabbahtyadi-ma-ccH-astra set all these doubts at 

rest by expressly mentiong the name IMahammada (and not Muda) Smutrana 

and f-Jang-adhyadesu which is evidently Bengrd and give greater support to Rice. 

^ ^The dale of Vurdhanv'jia. r.nthor of has been conjectured l>y 

i)r. Srdetore to ]»c A.D. 1378 (by i.-ssigning 30 years each to the following teachers iii 
the counting ] lack from Visalakitti whose earliest date ho supposes 
tn have been .A.D. 1468 thus oiMerunandi HiTardhamana— (3) Prabhamndra 
i-iAmarakirti — D) Yisalakirti ) whicli seems to get support from the mention of his 
name in a Sravana-Belgota record of A. D. 137:2.(5) But in the Dam occurs a sloka 
(/hat A' urclhamiiua composed it in S(i1:p l^fulttlilninihhi canciniJaillln 
oripluve mnha ^n^vaaike pj'o.bhrt lun'amvc Irrma ^tami vasmr. roj/inyant \. q. in ihninn 
era 14t)4, if the A edas be four and not three ) A.D. 1541. The exact date can, 
however be as attained from them particular giveu about tithi. Whatever ' be his 
fiate, the another has in the Diisu incorpouited many extracts from the lithic inscri- 
ption of Nagara taluka and he being much nearer to the date of the inscription than 
are, it may be presume-! that he found them in a better state of preservation 
ttoninthelast decade of the 19th. century and in the 20th centurv. I think 

therefore, his reading of the inscription may be accepted. * ’ 

T was an excedding-ly ermhte poet and scholar, and a distinguis- 

says in the introduction of his edition of the 
nf Sf Jinaprabhasuri that cuxn-ya was greatly honoured at the court 

T'‘ “““ f J=«adgnru Himvijayasnri was at 

AKoars court, and that perhaps he was the first saint to have e-lorified the 
Jamadharma at the Courts & Musalman Badsha8.(6) gioriued tlie 

From internal evidence his date can be ascertained. The earliest date of the 
wS'oicSrf contained in the last stanza of VaibhAJ^ragiriUlpa . 

wS o?v^ m Y% ^1 \ n Sarawadrajsoj^ihUTcumite Vilcrame 

f A D sUugmnite SriviJcrmmrvqjate which gives us V.S. 1389 

5. Saletore— AT. r., p. 300. 

6* In SinigM-Jama-Gcmthamata series, Visiatharati, Santiniketan. 
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Extensive iaformaiion of the activities of Jinaprabhasuri relating to our 
present subject matter is found in the work. The incident of the installation of the 
Image of Mahavira brought from the city of Kanyanaya is related in Kanyawyumya- 
MuhumrcirfriiUmii-lcalpuh (in prakrit) thus. ‘ . 

The image was fashioned at the city of Kannanaya iu the Ohola country in. 
T.S. 1233 (A.D. 117C). When in V.S. 1248 (A.D. 11!)1) Prthviraja {Puhav- 
mytTOf/wnde ) the leader of the Ghahanana clan was killed by SahabadinaU;Sresthi 
Eamadeva sent a letter to the sniVtih./s — “The kingdom of the Turks has begun. 
Kee the image of Mahavira hidden away.” It was kept concealed in the sand at 
Kayamvasatthala, where it remained till V.S. 1311. In that year a great famine 
having occured, a carpenter named Yojaka left Kannanaya for a more favourable 
country and came to Kayamvasatthala, where having been warned in a dream he 
discovered the image which was placed in a Ohaitya house and worshipped. Many 
disturbances occasioned by the Turks followed. The image perspired one day at , the 
time of bathing and though wiped still perspired. This was an evil omen. On the 
following morning the Jat Rajputs made an incursion. In the year Y. S. 1385 the 
Sikdar of Asinagar came and imprisoned the mdhvs and Smvukas and broke the stone 
image of Pars vanatha. But the image of Mahavira was transported safe and • whole 
in a°cart to Delhi and kept iu the store-house of the Sultan at Tugulakabad pending 
his orders. In course of time Sri Mahammada Surattan came from Devagiri to 
.Toginipnra. Once Jinaprabhasuri, the ornament of the Kharataragaccha sect, arrived 
in the course of his journey to Delhi. Having heard from Dharadhara, the astronomer, 
the praise of the famous erudition of the saint, he sent him to the saint and brought 
him' on the 2nd day of the Viright fortnight of Pans. The Suri visited the Maharaja- 
dhirja who seated him close by his side, asked him about his welfare and conversed 
with him till midnight. He passed the night there and was again summoned in the 
morning. The Sultan was delighted with the poetic skill of the Suri and offered him 
a thousand cows, wealth, the chief garden, a hundred blankets, and clothes, and 
scents such as agurn, sandal, camphor etc. Then the guru respectfully declined to 
take them saying that these were not acceptable to Sadhus {Suhunji’in eyiwi nu ku^ai 
Wfmbohiuntt malM'uyum patifiidd/uim savvam VLitthu). But on being pressed by the 
king and to honour him he accepted some blankets and clothes. Then the king 
caused him to dispute with scholars who came from many countries nuniidemmtantr 
ijgaya-pamdiyehim s^aJia vayagotthim Icaruvittii), and was so pleased that he mounted 
him and the acarya Jinadeva on two stately elephants and sent them to the accom- 

E animent of varied "music to biie posiid/iu sulu. Then the budshuh (patasahina) gave 
im a farman protecting all the Svetamhara order form harm. On another occasion 
the Sarvahhauma immediately granted him a farman affording protection to the tiriJuMi 
(places of pilgrimage) of Satrunjay, Oirnar, Phalahaddhi etc. On another occasion 
on a certain Monday when it was raining, the Suri came to the royal palace with his 
feet all muddy. The Maharaja took a costly piece of cloth from Malikka Kafur 
wiped them. The Suri blessed him and regaled hiru with verses, at the excellen^ of 
which the king marvelled. Taking this opportunity he asked the favour ofthe 
Sultans making over to him the image of Mahaviva, which was then brot^t trom 
the store at Tugulakabad, and presented to the Suri in open court in the pr^en^ ot 
the (MaUiks). This was then installed by the entire Sangha in the of 
Tajadina. Then establishing Jinadeva Suri in his place at DelM the Sun . 

the Maratha country, and by and by to Devagiri. Afterward^ at Dellu_ Jin^eva bun 
saw the Sultan who showed great respect and made a gift of st^tn Which he namea 
(Surattanasarai). There the Suri {KulilctiUi ccikTcuiuitti) built a posadnusibki and a 
chaitya wherein was established Sri Mahavira. 

In (no. 51) Km^ya’imyarmTuevira-KaTpaparisesak further inforimtion r^ardmg 
tte Suri is obtained. The Suri got a farman from Muhammad i-ughiaJs; w me 

1. Miirhamiaed Gbori 
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secured tlie chaifcyas of Pefchada, Sahaja, and Acala from molestafcioa by the Turks. 
He is said to have crushed the pride of his oppoueuts in disputation. Once during 
the course of a dissertation of the ^v<!^;y’us_iu the assembly of pandits, the Emperor 
entertained some doubts and remembering the merits of the Suri, said, “ Had he 
been present here he would have easily resolved my doubts. Doubtless Brhaspati 
being vanquished by his intellectual superiority has quitted the earth and gone to 
the skies. “At that time Tajalamallik aiidvcd from Daulatabad, and having touched 
his head to the earth (Kuruish) said.” The Mahatma is there, but as the water 
there has not agreed with him, he has become emaciated, “ The Emperor ordered 
the Mir,” 0 Maiiik, proceed immediately to the DubLrukhana (Secretariat), cause a 
farman to be written, and be sent to Daulatabad. “It duly reached the Divuna of 
Daulatabad. Kutai Khan, the ntiyak ^ of the city, respectfully communicated the 
message of the farman to the Suri, viz. that the Emperor desired his presence at 
Delhi. The Suri started and gradually came to Sriallabapur-dugga (fort of 
AUabapur), then to Siroha, and ultimately met the Emperor at Delhi. The latter 
enquired about his welfare in mild words, then kissed his hand with great affection 
(cimhio a?u&ineham giinmam karo) and held him to his heart with great respect 
The Suri blessed him and proceeded to the Surabanasarai posadhasala. "The Emperor 
ordered the Chief Hindu rajas, also the great Maliks beginning with Sri Dinara to 
accompany him. 


At another time in the month of Ealguna the Emperor went out with his 
army to receive Ms mother, Magadumai Jahan, who was coming from Daulatabad 
and met her at Vadabhuna. The Suri was with him. The Emperor afterwards <?ave 
Mm near Ms palace a splendid house abhiniivasarui to dwell in, and himself namSl it 
bkatuirdijormriit Then m V. S. 1889 {iemsiiyimivtisiu-varke A, D. 1832), on the 7th 
^of black fortnight m the month of Asadha, the Suri entered the posudJimaU with 
eclat, music etc. On another occasion in the month of Margarsirsa the Emperor 
conquest of the eastern quarters U^uvvaclisajayu-juttuvuttU- 
ym_^) and was accompanied by the Sun. The latter recovered the Mathura tirtha. 

greatly troubling the Suri, the Emperor 
mit Am back to LeUujrom Agra m coonpuny with Khoje Jaham Malika. Taking the 

^ Hatthinapura the Suri returnid to 

■ iV ••■• The Digambaras and Setambaraa under the authoritv of the 

Impenal farman went about everywhere without let or hindrance ^ 


which the events have been described inclines one 

“ir'jr 

the^ta, mdiks)ard“ her 

i& YM* IS85 (A D treasure of the state.U) It appears that 

bated by “be cono- 

ing tirni for the IS lwf while ps mother stayed behind. AUow- 

ineideDt of his mother’s return is there, and his return to Delhi the 

inV.ai883 (A D 1381 after which 

^ ^ Sun entered th e posadhusula wMch was gifted to Mm 

Ci; Iswari <>/ iheQaraunah Turks in India, vZl., p. 84. ^ 
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by the Sultan. When the Saltan was proceeding to Multan to chastise the rebel 
Shahu Afghan, he had not advanced far when the news came that his revered mother 

Makhdum Jahan had died at Delhi. She was a lady of great talents the f ultj n 

was overpowered with grief. He tendered sincere respect to his mother, the dawa^er 
queen who enjoyed her regal state throughout her life.{l) 

It is said that the Sultan went out to conquer the east. Eebllions were rife. 
In 1385 when Jalauddin Ahsan Shah of Ma’bar revolted, the Sultan marched in per- 
son to chastise him. In 1337 there wore rebellions in Bengal. It is one of these 
that the text probably refers to. Kutalakhan was Qutlugh Khan, a title conferred on 
Qiyam-al-din, the Sultan’s tutor. He also received from the Sultan another title, 
Vtikil-i-diir. He was a man of integrity and was placed in charge of Devagiri. He 
recall from Deogiri (745 A. H.) greatly depressed the people there.(2) 

Khoje Jahan Malik is the title of Khwaja Jahan conferred as a reward for his 
service on Ahmad Ayaz, the Engineer, who built the notorious pavilion (at 
Afghanpur) which caused the death of Ghiyasuddin Tughlak. He also held the 
office of Wiizirul-MulkX^) 

Tajul-Malikka. There was some Tajul-Mulk, but I am not definite. Or could 
it refer by any chance to Malik Shiabuddin who superintended the activities of 
merchants and traders ( Malik-al~Tujjur ) ? 

It seems that there is some mistake in the text about Malikkakafura. There 
was one Malik Kafur who was the seal-bearer of the Sultan when as a prince he had 
gone to conquer TeUngana. 

Ubaid the poet spread false rumour that Sultan Ghiyasuddin was seriously ill 

and went to Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin Malik Kafur the keeper of the seal and 

told the nobles that Ulugh Khan looked upon them with suspicion ”. Ghiyasuddin 
held a public Durbar in the plain of Siri, when Ubaid the poet and Kafur the seal- 
keeper and other rebels were flayed alive 4 . So he could not be the person from 
whose hands Muhammad Tughlak took the towel to wipe the Suri’s feet. 

No date is available in the poems with regard to Qutbuddin. We however 
know the date of Jina Chandra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jina prabodha Suri. He 
was born in V.S. 1324 (A.D. 1267) and died in V.S. 1376 (A.D. 1319). Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Shah, the khilji Emperor, ascended the throne in A.D. I3l6 and was assassi- 
nated in A. D. 1320. “Qutbuddin” of the poems therefore seems to refer to him. 
“Under Mubarak Shah Khilji,” says Elphinstone, “the whole spirit of the court and 
administration was Hindu.” The meeting might have taken place in A. D. 1318, 
before the degenerate Khusrau cast his evil influence on him and brought about first 
his spiritual and then his physical death. 

We know from other sources that Sultan Mubarak Shah appoint^ Samara 
Singh, a great Jain of Patan, to an important post (vyuvaihara) at Ddhi. Gmya- 
suddin Tughlak regarded Samara Singh as his son and sent him to_ Telingana, wlmre 
he built niany Jain temples. Muhammad Tughlak looked upon him as his brother 

1* IBid, pp. 172, 310 ; Elliot, p. 244. 

2. Ibid^ pp. 63, 146, 171 ; cit., pp. 251, 253. App. p, S71, Kasaid of Badr Chach, 

3. Ibid^ p. 83. He was also pealik Zada Ahmad, Son of Ayas ; Elliott, op, p. 610. 

4. Elliott, op^ eit,^ pp., 203, 608 App, D from Travels of Ifh Ea'iia wh>$ays that the prince had 
gone to Telingana with principal Amirs, viz. Maliks Timur, Tigin, Ka^ur the seal -fearer. He formed 
designs to revolf, and made the poet, Ufaid i^read Mse rumour about the illness of G. Tugalak, who put 
them to death (Ufavo 3c Kafur). 
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rides of the Sultan, 

■ Of ]\rahendi'i Suri Xayacaui-Lra says : — 5 

Ekhtiso ayum mahatma ua para iti nrpa Sri Mahammada sahoh 
Btotram prapac sa papam ksapayatu hha.saran Sri Mahendraprabhumah- 


THE CHRO^SOLOO-Y OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUaHLAQ’S REIGN 


r.Y 

S. N. Haidar Rizvi, M.A., B.C.S., 

The chronology of Muhammad l.iti Tughlaq’s reign has proved one of the' 
most knotty problems of IMiislim Indian Histroy. It has confused historians since 
the days of Ahmad bin Yahya, the author of Turkish Mubai'ak Shahi. The reason 
is obvious. Barui has been their chief source, and Barni has himself frankly admit- 
ted that he has not been particular about the dates of events or the chronological 
order (p. 478). Most of the historians had in of ‘ Isami, before them, 

but it struck none that they should turn to ‘Isami for the chronological order of 
events. 


Futuhm-Salatin has recently been published, and the more I study it the more 
I feel inclined to think that the events narrated by ‘Isami are in perfect chronological 
order. ‘ Isami is a contemporary of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. First I propose to 
give the hejiding of events in the order as recorded by ‘ Isami and then I hope to 
discuss each event with reference to the other contemporary sources and thereby 
support ‘ Isami’s chronological order. In my opinion, ‘ Isami is so very particular 
about the correct chronology and order that whenever he deviates he at once reminds 
his readers that he is doing so. As for example while Shahu, Gulchandar, and 
Halajun, according to ‘Isami, rebelled during the Sultan’s absence at Daulatabad 
where the Sultan had gone to deal with the rebellion of Sayyid Jalaluddin in Ma‘bar, 
‘Isami could not narrate this event simuianeously with the events in the Deccan. 
Consequently he first dealt with the Deccan affair and just while describing the 
return of the Sultan to Delhi inserts the following headline and then begins ; 

3 ’> k-i ^ .5 J ^ ^ y ^3 

Order of main events are given by Isami. 

I. The Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, P. 408. 

II. Oonqn^t of Kalanur and Farashnr (Mongol territories) on the border of 
India, P, 410. 

HI. Eebellion of Bahauddin Gurshasp P. 411. 

lY. The conquest of Kandhiana (Sinhgarh) PP. 417-418. 

Y. The EeheUions of Bahamm A’ba (Kashli Khan) and Bahadur Shah 
Burahin Multan and Bengal respectively PP. 420-428. 

Y1 Transfer of DeM-population to Daulatabad P. 480. 

I, Pr0c, &f 'jth Orienial Conference, p. 630. — - ^ ^ 



TIL Issue of face-valuo cinxeucy F. -! 1 1 . 

Tin. WitiMrawi of same P. 44i’. 

IX. The Mongol invasion against India under Tarmasbiric P. 444. 

X. The Qarachal expedition PP. 447-449. 

XI. The rebellions of Sayyid Jalaludclin Ahsan Shah in Ma’bar, Hnshang in 
Danlatahacl, Shahn. Hakjim and Gnlchand^ar at Lahore (PP. 44!» 
to 450). 

XTT The EebeHion of Fakhniddiii at Lakhnauti P. 452. 

XTTT - Royal camp at SargcuJwari and the rebellion of *' Ainiiddin Mahrn PP. 452 
to 455. 

XIV. The rebellion of Nusrat Khan Shihabnddia at Bidar PP. 4f;:3 to 478. 

XV. The rebellion of ‘Ali Shah Natthu PP. 468 to 478. 

XVI. Retransfer of population to Delhi P. 479. 

XVII. The Rebellion of Qacli Jalal at Baroda and risings in Daulatabad and the 
accession of Ismail Afghan as Nasiruddin Shah, and the arrival of 
Qadi Jalal and Jilubarak at Nasiruddin Shah’s camp at Daulatabad 
after being routed by the imperialists PP. 481 to 497. 

XVIir. The RebeUion of Tagbi at Gujrat P. 511. 

XIX. The Accession of Sultan ‘ Alauddin Baliman Shah in the Deccan. 


I. As regards the accession of Muhammad bin Tnghlatj, ‘Isami gives 
definitely as 724 H. P. S. P. 408. 


) ;v* 


*** * ■ ** c 




Apparently it contradicts Barni who gives 725 H. and the coins also support 
725 H. (vide J. A. S. B. Nums Supplement No. XXXV p. 132). In my opinion 
Barni and the coins give the date of coronation whereas ‘Isami gives the date of exact 
iiccession to the throne. It may be that Ohiathuddin died in Dhilhijja 724 H. and 
the new king took forty days for mourning. Barni (p, 45G) states that forty days 
were spent in mourning. Another authority which indirectly supports ‘Isami is 
Ibn Batuta. Ho writes "(p. 85) that Ghiathuddin reigned for four years or a little 
over. We know Ghiathuddin came to power on the 2nd Sha’ban 720 H. (tide 
Tughlaq Nama pp. 132 to 134), so his death must bo assumed in Dhilhijja 724 A. H. 
which will amount to four ycai's four months. Further Barni states that Muhammad 
reigned for 1 7 years. Muhammad died in Muharram 752 H. If we calculate back 
we get exactly this year. 


I know this opinion of mine is ut \arriiiuce with another contemporaiy 
authority. I mean the incomplete autobiographical note (Photographic reprint 
published with Dr. Agha Mahdi Husain’s rise and fall of Muhammad bin Tughlaq) of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq where the Sultan gives four years .and ten months as the 
period of his father’s reign. If we accept that, then it will mean that Ghiathuddin 
died in Jamadi H 725 H. This would contradict Barni so far as his stat^ period of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign is concerned. That is, Muhammad reign cannot 
cover' 17 years on the 2'tst Muharram 752 H. 
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II. About the conquest of Kalanur and Farashur other contemporary hooks 
are silent.* It may have been a sort of raid. This took place in the beginning of the 
reien say in 72od 726 H. is quite clear from the 'R'ords of ‘Isami (F. S. P. 410, 


o-ijj j®3l; r~i^ tjh**’ 
j Ij j ^ KiyS 


J ^ ^ 3 3 ^ J ^ 

1/6 llj l3 yS:^ ^ ^ 

j I J *3 *3 j ^ ) «i33 


III. About the rebellion of Bahaxiddin Gurshasp ‘ Isaini clearly writes that it 
took place after two years of peaceful reign by the Sultan. Thus we can easily fix it 
up in 727 H. (F. S. P. 411). 

^ N ij 3 ^ ^ ^ j li ^ Lw 

J H ^ c3^ J? ij 

*#« ««• .*« ■* * » .•« ... 

cj liii or- a } 3^ tS^S Iji — <.^U&3} ^ 5^ 

rV. The conquest of Kandhiana has not been mentioned by any other con- 
temporary authority. ‘Isami definitely says that the campaign against Kandhiana 
began after a few months of Gurshasp’s execution and the siege of Kandhiana Fort 
took eight months (F. S. P. 416, 

0 f jJ j J tXiJb J iV* ) ^ ■ J b* u>.r£>.ft ^ c/- J J 'fi 3^ 

If we assign at least six months (1) time which the king took to suppress the aebeUion 
of Gurshasp, we come to the natural conclusion that Kandhiana Fort was eonqtired 
in the middle or latter part of 728 H. 


Y. ‘Isami records that the news of Bahram Aiba’s rebellion reached the 
Sultan first after the close of the campaign against Kandhiana (F. S. P. 418 

j ^ ^ J J 3 ^ ^. C AJ 0 b ) .W..1 ^ 0 ^ 3^ 


Thus we can fix this rebellion up definitely in 728 IT. Simultaneously with this 
rebellion Bahadur Shah Bura rebelled and was executed by tbe royalists which is 


1. F. S- P. 415 Gursliasp held out at Gumta for two mOBths 

vttJ ^3 J ^ /r" ^^3^ I ^ 

Tlra ait Mahersdiag lie held out for one month. 

5 3 f^'iy ^ ^ t3 S L«» j <3 5 j <3 

ow to I^aiaamudra whe he was arrested and sent to the Idn^. Before coming to 
Gnmta and crossmg the Goddawan he had already given battles to the Imperialists P. 414 , ® 
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quite evident from Futu-us-Saktin. ‘ Isami while describing the success of the bultan 
against Bahram. Aiba and his death in a battle writes (P. 428 



— ; ^ 3 1 cl ^3 ^ ^ r-^3T 

^ L*« 0 Li ^ J J 

*•*> «*«c ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 3 c=^i 3 5 J 


0_yj r-JA/ liiij 

©•«* «**l 

A«<«i «*te> 

J.3 Ij * ) 


All (2) the avilable coins of Bengal issued jointly by Ghiathuddin Bahadur Shah and 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq go only upto 728 H. (Nums. Supplt. J. A. S. B. No. XXXV 
pp. 152-53). 

VI. As regards the transfer Delhi population to Danlatabad ‘ Isami writes 
that the king passed this order after his return to Delhi from Multan (F. S. pp. 428 
to 429.) The head line runs 

then writ^. 

j J ^ ^ O j V j 5 J cJy?* 

4^ J ^ 3 ) i ^ llaku J Ic | 

Again ‘ Isami (p. 441) fixes this event prior to the introduction of face-value currency. 
He alleges that the face value currency was introduced as a measure to harrass the 
people who inspite of migration to Danlatabad, showed signs of property after their 
settlement at Danlatabad. 

Oll3 

J U j J U 

We shall shortly convince that the face value currency was issued in 780 H. If later 
part of 728 H. or ea.Tly 729 H. be accepted as the date of the rebellion of Bahram 
Aiba and Ghiathuddin Bahadur Shah then we could conveniently fixup 720 H. as the 
date of forced migration of Delhi population to Danlatabad. 

VII. As regards the introduction of a token currency we can definitely fix 
730 H. as so far no currency is recovei’ed which may have been coined prior to 730 H. 
All such coins begin from 730 H. (vide .T. A. S. B. Vol. XVII of 1021 No. 1 P. 147 
to 152 under heading forced currency). As already described ‘Isami clearly states 
that it was issued after the people had been forced to migrate to Danlatabad. He 
alleges that the Sultan felt very uneasy at finding the peo;de prosperous even after 
taking them to Danlatabad when everything has settled up at Danlatabad (F. S. P. 442 

m » * ••• **• 

}j3 sL£i>y«j« 

«•« »«• 

*>11/ 5 \z/t^ ^ pr* j 3^ 3 y; ^ 

2. Thomas refers to a coin of 730 H Issued by Ghiathuddin Bahadur Shah of Bengal. His reading 

is iftcorrect. I have re-read the photographic rt print as given in his chronicles of I athan Kings on 
plate VI. Dr. N. K. Bhattashali and Mr. Shamshuddin Ahmad both agree with me that the unit seems 
to be Thalath which may be read as 713 or 723. I find Mr. Stapleton also holds the same view 
G- X B. 1922 P. 417). 
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nil. The -forced cun-ency ’• was withdrawn after three years (F. S. Pnii, 

J U ^ J ^ jr'" cf U 

\a^ OO a 1; ;; jjS; 

How wonderfully accurate is ‘ Isami can. be judged from this fact that all available 
fqop. value coins are found only about /SO, /SI and 7S2 H. Thus Numasmatic 
evidence thoroughly corroborates him (vide J. A. S. B. Vol, XVII of 1921 No. 1 
pp. 147 to 152), 

IX. As regards the invasion of Earma Shirin, the only contemporary record 
is that of ‘Isami. Surely it did not take place after the arrival of Ibn Batuta 
(Muharram 7S4 H) as he would certainly have spoken of it in his account as an eye 
witness ‘Isami further gives hints which help us in fixing an approximate date, when 
he writes that the Qarachal expedition was taken only a few months of rest, after the 
repulse of Tarma Shirin, (F. S. P. 

J T errtf^ «J.5^ ^ ^ J 


hi y; ) J «>3 

*7^h r — ir — c_l-a3);, 

we shaE shortly discuss and convince that the Qarachal expedition took place in 
734 H, bo which Ibn Batuta was a witness, of course from, Delhi. If so then we can 
conveniently fix 783 H. as the date of the invasion of Tarma Shirin (3). 

X. Qarachal expedition. Decidedly this event took place when Ibn Batuta 
was in India (P. 159 and IGO), so it must be concluded that it took place in or after 
Mnharram 734 H, when Ibn Batuta came bo India (p. 1), and before Jamadi II 735 H. 
when the Sultan left’ for Mabar. As ‘Isami (F. S. PP. 449 bo 452) has stated in 
clear words that just when the Sultan was wrecking vengeance upon the fugitive 
soldiers of Qarachal campaign, Sayyid Jalal became independent in Mabar. 

XI. The Rebellions of Jalal nddin Alisan Shah in Mabar, Hiishang in the 
Deccan, Halajun, Gulchandar and Shahu in Lahore. There is no difficulty in fixing 
the date of the rebellion in Mabar. The coins of Jalalnddin Shah clearly give 735 H. 
(J. R. A. S. 1922 P. 344 and 1909 p. 673) and Ibn Batuta writes that the Sultan 
started against Mabar in Jamadi I. He also corroborates ‘Isami when he writes that 
Hushang rebelled when the Sultan had withdrawn to Daulatabad after epidemic in 
Tilangana (P. 1116 Urd. Tr). He further corroborates ‘Isami (pp. 162 to 163 

crushing the rebellion of Halajun at Lahore fell upon 
Khajajehan as the Sultan was then at Daulatabad after withdrawing from Tilangana. 
Simijary corroborates Barni (p. 481-Barni refers only to a fitnai.Q, rebellion, at 
Lahore). Although Ibn Batuta refers only to the rebellion of Halajun, whereas 

3. Ibn Batuta Jurther on heaisay writes that Tanna Shirin had come to Multan after being defeated 
by Hasan, at Ghazna. It is difficult to say when he was defeated at Ghama. Maila us Sadain, though 
W oonte^my, yet an early authority has difierent dates. The Ms. used by Lee (the translator of Ibn 
• D • R' as correct then my theory is fully corroborated. But there 

Museum and Indk Office libraries (as reported by Dr. Mahdi Husain) which, are said’ 
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Barni speaks vaguely of yet “Isami distinctly records that Halajun, Gulchan- 

der and Shahn, all the three combined and revolted "(F. S, pa 451, 

Ij j Lou j j j ^ 

XII. The rebellion of Fakhruddin Shah in Bengal. Tsami clearly mentions 
that it happened after the return of the Sultan from Daulatabad. (F.S.P. 452) Ibn 

^ ^ b y ^ ■ - — U^JuCu.^ ^ go b 

••• ••• ’ ^ »••• •■* ••• 

^ y ^ I (3^srsj ^ ^ Xj 

cJ^-^ '=^5$“ ^ 

Batuta writes (P. 130 Urd. Tr.) that the Sultan returned from Daulatabad after two 
and half years. kYe already know that he went towards Mabar in Jamadi I 735 
hence his return would be in 737 H. Numismatic evidence supports it as there is 
coin of Facruddin Shah dated 737 H. (B. Thomas P. 263 The chronicles of Pathan 
Kings.{4) 


XIII. The Royal camp at Sargadu'ari and the rebellion of Ainul Mulk took 
place after the Sultan’s return from Daulatabad there is no doubt about it. Ibn 
Batuta and Barni are very useful in helping the settlement of the dates of these events. 
Ibn Batuta writes (p. 138) that the Sultan stayed at Sargaihmri for about two and 
half years. Barni (P. 492) writes that che Sultan removed his own name and 
substituted the name of the caliph on coins after his return from Sargadivaari. 
Thomas (pp 259 to 260) points out that coins issued in 741 FT. do not contain 
Sultan’s name. They bear the caliph’s name. The natural conclution is that the 
Sultan returned from” Sargadwari before 741 H. and if we substract two and half 
years (the period of stay at Sargadimri) we easily get 788 H. _ It may be later part 
of 738 H. or in early 739 H. When Sultan went to Sargadwari. 

As regards the rebellion of Ainul Mulk, Isami is fully corroborates by Ibn 
Batuta (p. 183) who records that Ainul Mulk rebelled when the king was camping 
at Sargadwaai. Ibn Batuta himself was king’s campanion there. He further 
writes that the Sultan returned after about two and haK years of Ainul Mulk’s 
defeat. Thus we find that Ainul Mulk rebelled just at the beginning of the Sultan’s 
camp life at Sargadwari i.e. 780 H. 

XIV. As regards the rebellion of Shihabuddin Nusrat Khan Barni (PP 481 
and 488) writes that the Sultan had leased out Bidar and its iqtas to him 
for one Orore silver tanka. He misappropriated the dues of three years and rebell^ 
when the king was camping at Sargadwari. The calculation wiU easily gives us 739H. 
as in 726 H. Sultau was at” Daulatabad when he settled Bidar with Shihabuddin. 
Moreover Barni (p. 426) writes that rebellion of Shihabuddin oceuxTed when Sultan 
was camping at 8argadivari. 

XY. As regards the rebellion of Ali Shah Natthu, Isami is corroborate^ in 
his order of events as Ibn Batuta (P. 185) gives the following heading after d^cnbing 
royal visit to Bahraich during camp life at Sargadwari “The return of the Sultan to 
the capital and the rebellion of Ali Shah AT^r.” Barni also includes this event as one 
of those events which took place during king’s camp at Sargadtean. V\ e can e-.usily 
assign it early part of 741 H. 

4. ' Blochtiaaml has doubted its reading (J. A. S. B. 1873 P. 252) and su^Kted 73^H. His 
Kigge^dp ia art'WWncii®, ■ 
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XVI. As regards the retransfer to capital or permission to migrate back to 
Delhi and recall of Qntlugh Khan, there are clear hints in Isami. He writes that 
Delhi after being depopulated regained its former splendour only after a period of 
fourteen years (f.s. p. 444 

Ki yaii j ) ^ ^ J U- 3 0^ O’ ^3^ 

If we accept 729 H as the date of forced migration from Delhi to Daulatabad, it is not 
difficult to find 742 H for this event. Then Isami writes that this order was passed 
after the rebellion of Ali Shah Katthu (^D.S. p. 4/9 





*»» ••• 
jU 0 ^113 ^ 

tt * « • • • 

c3 ^ ^ 

• mm « « » 

^ Ujiu 

0_5; J 


yt fS 


and Alap Khan who was entrusted this work could complete it in about two yeara 
and similarly Qutlukh Khan was relieved by his brother Malik A lam tw’o years after 
the order (F. S. P. 480 

'«r“' ^ ^ ^.3 


XVII. The rebellion of Qadi Jalal in Baroda and the rising in the Deccan 
took place beyond any doubt one after another. Isami is supported in toto by Tbn 
Batuta (pp 188-191) and Barni has settled the date. He writes (p. 009) that Aziz 
Khammar and Malik Muqbil were defeated by the rebels of Baroda in Raniadim 745 H. 
Then Ibn Batuta writes that Sultan was basieging Nasiriuldin with whomo Qadi Jalal 
^also taken shelter at Devagir Fort and this event took place during his presence 
m India 191). Ibn Batuta left India in 743 H. but returned to hlalabar by or 
^fore the 16th Shaaban (p. 329) and Bengal (pp 363 to 365) three mouths later. 

Dhilqad 1345 H. Thus wo find that before 
iulqad hJasiraddin had declared his independence. Additional evidence is that so 
mng no coin Muhammad bin Tughluq has been recovered whieli may belong to 
P 745 H. (Nums. Supplt. J. A. S. B. No: XXXV 

therebeUiou of Taghi in Gujrat both Isami (F. S. P. 
511) and Barm (P. 516) record that the Sultan had to leave the siege of Devagir in 

furthe? w T ^ (I^s^ rebellion of Taghi in (Im’rat. Isami 


i3>i l>wi> 


jv^ - 




Jtf I/* • O' 


^ume^th'^°Ta^hT‘^r 0 ^^t I*"- oJily for two months. Thus we can safely 

assume that Taghi revolted m closing months of 745 II or early 746 H. 

cultv in^eftlin^fh?^^«^ accession of Allauddin Bahman Shah there is no diffi- 
y settling the date as Isanu clearly records 24th Rabi II 748 II. (F. S. p. 525 

Jri ^ Jju, 
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Amrt from the above mentioned events there are certain important events of this 
reio-n about whieh Isami is silent. By the way it will be useful to reconstruct their 
chronoloo-Y as well with the help of contemporary sources including Isami. These 
events are (a) preparation for the Khurasan expedition (b) transfer of the capital to 
Daulatabad and (o) the famine. 

fa') As reo-ards preparation for the expedition against Khresan luckily Mir 
Khurd clearly writes in Siyanil Auliya (p. 271) that the Sultan was sending people of 
Delhi to Devagir and meditating the conquest of Khurasan. 

This difinitely establishes that the Sultan planned this expedition in the year 
when he was sending people to Daulatabad. Moreover we read in the pages of Ibn 
Batuta (P 457) that^Khurasauians helped Bahram Aiba. It may be that the Sultan 
planned the invasion of their country just after the rebellion pf Bahram Aiba. Thus 
we may fix early 729 H. 

(b) As regards the transfer of the capital to Daulatabad, I am inclined to 

ao-ree with Badaunf (p. ) ''vho held that transfer of capital was effected first 

and the population of Delhi was ordered to migrate on another occasion. It is quiet 
likely that he did so after the rebellion of Gurshasp. I fix up middle or later part of 
727 A.H. as date. In support of my"* fixation of this date are the coins. All coins 

belonging to Devagir and bearing such epithets as s ^ 

go back to only 727 H (Vide J. A. S. B. Num. Supplt. XVII of 1921 No: 1 pp. 132- 
152) Moreover it cannot be before 727 H as Badarhach definitely mentioned Delhi 
as capital in the year 727 H. (Sharh-e-Qasa’d Badrchach-Lueknow edition pp. 181-82. 
The Chronogram is U o G— 727 H. 

(c) As regards the Bamine ; Ibn Batuta clearly writes that famine set in 
first after the King had left the capital forMabar in order to proceed against Jalalnddin 
Ahsau Shah (p. 194). At another place he writes (p. 226) that he (Ibn Batuta) 
did excellent famine relief work as BMicalU of the Masaulenm of Qntubnddin and 
this fact when reported to the Sultan after his retreat to Daulatabad met with 
approbation. Then on (p. 170) he writes that the Sultan moved to the bank of the 
Ganges (Swargadu'(uii) when the scarcity took a veiy severe turn. Then on (138) he 
writes that Sultan stayed at Sai'iiadicari for about two and half years. Thus there 
remains no doubt that the scarcity began in 735 H., took a serious turn in 788 H.and . 
persisted till 740 H. 

I may add here that even if we take 725 H. and not 724 H. as the date of the 
accession of "Muhammad bin Tughlaq, my contention that Fxitiihm 
events in the chronological order, is not affected in the least. 

A MISSING LINK OF INDIAN HISTORY 

BY 

Dr. Mahdi Husain (Agra) 

Of all the Arab geographers and historians, I have had from my school days a 
special liking for Ibn Battuta, partly because of his extremely inter^tir^ personality, 
and versatile talents as a scholar, theologian, adventurer, warrior, sailor* traveller, pn- 
griin, botanist, politician, poet, journalist, historian, geographer, jurist, ascetic, 
devotee and pleasure-seeker, and partly because of his remarkable contributioiis to 
the history of Mediaeval India. On my visit to Europe (1933) I seizau the eawMt 
opportunity to go to Paris and study the autograph of Ibn Jnzayy, the famous eoitor 
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oftheRihla in. tke Bibliotheque National in Paris.. There I studied and 
collated the various manuscripts of Ibn Battuta’s Eihla. 

This had not been done since the publication of Defremery and 
Sanguinetti’s work, nor had their printed Arabic text been checked. In his 
Die Reise des Arabers Ibn Battuta durch Indian and China, Dr. Hans Von 
Mzik, the German translator of the Rihla says, “This translation of 
Ibn Battuta’s work is based on the Arabic text of Defremery and Sangninette. 
The translator often had grave doubts regarding certain passages which would 
have required reference to at present inaccessible original manuscripts and 
of which the reading were only very rarely adequate”. 


I have checked the Arabic text of the French editors, and have care- 
fully studied their translation of the Arabic into French. I have further 
produced an original translation of Rihla into English. 


ZIATJDDIN BARNI 

BY 

Syed Moinul Haq, M.A., Lecturer, Muslim University, (Aligarh) 

Summary 

Hhwaja Ziauddin Barei is not only the first Indian historian of 
Muslim India but one of the most eminent and trustworthy writers of his 
age* He is the author of several historical and biographical wox’ks, but his 
fame rests mainly on the Tarikh-i-Firozshahi which deals with the second 
half of the 13th and first half of the Hth century and is undoubtedly the 
best authority for this period. It is a pity that none our medieval writers 
has given a detailed account of either the life oi' the works af Baimi, although 
most of them have utilized his Tarikh-i-Firozshahi as their main source 
book. Arnong his contemporaries Amir Khurd, the author of Seirul Aulia, 
is almost the only writer who has cared to give a brief account of his works 
and attainments. Some later writers mention Barni as a distinguished 
historian but do not give any details of his life and activities. For his 

to depend mainly on the meagre references 
that he casually makes about himself or his family. 

certain^tS^f. anywhere, but it is almost 

certain that he must have been born in or about G84: A.H., as he was accord- 

seventy four years old in 758 A.H. Ho belonged 

fiuidance^of some^^^tb seerns to have prosecuted his studies under the 
guidance of some of the most eminent scholars of the time. 

The Mmmol^i^untfnn commotion in the east. 

PersilZre ftmnl bA Asia and 

the nerTtce?tre o^f one after the other. In 1258 even Baghdad, 

the few Mn JiS, Islamic world was captured by Hulagu Khan. Of 

Sultanate of Delhi dest. notion was the 

tion to those band^ because it offered protec- 

— scholars, saints, state men and princes who were 

I* to'^unde ^ Balban. I ILs fatherhid 

tSultaii Akuddin. ’ ^ Mulk;^ and is addi-essed as Wazir and Wazir-zada by 
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compelled to leave their homes and seek refuge in this eountrv. Barni was 
therefore not guilty of exaggration when he said that one coixld not find in 
Bokhara or Samarkand, Baghdad or Egypt, Khwarazm or Damascus scholars 
of such repute and ability as could be seen in India. 

Besides the political and intellectual activity caused by the Mongol 
raids Barni’s age witnessed i-adical changes in the religious and social lifemf 
the country. These were mostly due to the missionary labours of the 
Muslim Sufis, especially those of the Chishti order. The Turkish Sultans 
and statesmen of Delhi did not possess the missionary , zeal of the early 
heroes of Islam, and inspite of the strong hold of religion on many of them, 
they never included religious propaganda within the scope of their admini- 
strative policy. “ Otfjm regio, ejus reUgio" was never recognized as a 
fundamental principle of statesmanship in Muslim India. Never-the-less 
the Sufis more than made up this eficiancy and their silent hut steady work 
soon created a Muslim population in the country, which naturally became 
the main prop of the Sultanate and kept on growing in strength and size 
with its expansion. One of the most prominent of the period was 

Hazrat Nizamtiddin Aulia, the spiritual guide of Barni and some of his 
dearest friends. 

It was thus in an atmosphere of relious and intellect cal activity 
that Barni was brought up, and he fully represented the spirit of the age in 
his character and idiology. With him religion was the very essence of life 
and his love for history which according to him, is the finest branch of 
knowledge after kadis', fiqtili, and Lariqat-i-inasludk , was undoubtedly to a 

great extent due to the fact that it deals with the annals and achievements 
of prophets. Caliphs, Sultans, and leading personalities of religion and State. 
The study of history as a regular science had begun in India after the advent 
of the Mussahnans, bxxt by the time that Barni wrote his book it had become 
quite popular, at least in the upper classes. 

Barni’s excellent book (the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi) begins with a long 
introduction in which he deals with the advantages of the study of history. 
Compared to the modern scope of history Barni’s conception of this branch 
of learning is undoubtedly narrow, but a careful analysis of his vie-ws will 
clearly indicate that he lived in an age which fully recognized its utility. 
He enumerates its advantages and beauties thus: (l) The Divine Scriptures 
deal with the allairs ot the prophets who are best of human beings and 
are full with the annals of kings : this is history (2) History is indispensably 
connected with kadis. ( 3 ) History makes men wise and enables them to 
profit by the experiences of others. (4) The knowledge of past history gives 
the kings and statesmen firmness and stability in the face of dangers and 

misfortunes. (5) The knowlege of the annals of the prophets and their 
perserverance and submission to the will of God in bearing hardships foster 
and encourage the virtues of patience and perserveravce among the followe:^ 
of Islam. (G) It enables the kings and statemen to become acquainted with 
the good deeds of the virtuous and the wicked actions of tyrants and thns 
makes it possible for them to follow the path of goodness and avoid the 
example of the evil doers. (7) Truth is indispensable for histoiT and is its 
foundation. He lays great stress on truthfulness and points out how false- 
hood is condemnable, particularly in the case of a historian, because he can 
do incalculable mischief by misleading the statesmen and tongs through his 
iQis-representation of facts.” 
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It is evident from bis book that Barni is very fond of generalizing 
and forming on the basis of past history a code of political and administra- 
te principles for the guidance of kings and statesmen. The advantages of 
this tendencv are unquestionable, but it has made him rather inditlerent to 
the accuracv and richness of details as well as the systematic and chronolo- 
gical arrangements of facts and events. The daimax is reached when he 
be-ins his chapters on Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq tor whose personal 
attainments he had a greaa regard, although he failed to appreciate his 
policy. He admits his deficiency snb-eoncionsly when he says that he ■would 
confine himself to the discussions of the general principles of his 
policy and administration because a detailed account of his conquests 
and eKpeditions would cover volumes, Gonsequently his ticatment 
of the subject is not that of a scholar who collects, compares and 
weighs the available data before accepting it for his argument and 
conclusions. On the contrary he gathers information from peisons, like 
his father and uncle, who are not only eye-witnesses of the events con- 
cerned but were also well-known for their honesty and truthfulness, or from 
books whose authors were trustworthy and reliable men. This does not 
mean that Barni does not care at all for details and is satisfied with a 
cursory and superficial account of the period ; indeed sometimes he enters 
into the minutest details when he feels it is unavoidable. ^ The inanner 
and language, for instance in which he reproduces Balban’s instructions to 
his sons clearly demonstrates his anxiety to lay down the principles of 
government which a prince was expected to know as well as his mastery 
over details. 


Undoubtedly, like most of the medieval historians of this country, 
Barni appears to be a biographer of prominent personalities rather than a 
historian of the Indian people. Partially this is true, for we do not find 
in his book a sysfcamatic account of the development of the various phases 
of culture and civilization, nor a discussion of the social and economic 
problems of the day with the accuracy and throughness of a critical 
historian. But it is equally true that among the medieval historian there 
are few who surpass him in making a comprehensive survery of the 
manifold problems connected with the political life of the country. In a 
sense he touches all sides of human activity and supplies interesting and 
useful information about his period. He would not devote a separate 
chapter to the development of art and literature, hut would certainly give 
us an idea of this aspect of life by mentioning the constructions of great 
buildings, gardens and canals and praising the scholarship and genius of 
contemporary scholars and poets. Similarly he does not devote even a 
limited space in his hook to the social conditions of the country but 
certainly throws some light on them in describing the activities of the 
leading Sufis or in criticizing the policy of the government. 

Thus Barni can. claim superiority to many a historian of the Middle 
Ages in having made the scope of his book wider and more comprehen- 
sive as well as in his fearlessness in expressing the truth and 
condemning the actions of great men when necessary, and for a 
contemporary writer this is no mean virtue. His style is extremely 
simple and remarkably free from unnecessary exaggerations and embellish- 
ments. Sometimes he indulges in needless repetitions, but he is not guilty 
of concealing the drawbacks of great men by artificial expressions and 

■* Barm’s Tarikh-i-Fini!shahi. Calcatta ed. pp. 467-6S. 

** im 69-80 ; 95-106. 
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phrases or over-drawn metaphors and similes. These virtnes gWe him 
a most prominent place in the long list of medieval historians of India. 

A PEEP INTO THE DELHI COURT DURING THE REIGN 

OF SULTAN FIRUZ SHAH 


BY 

N. B. Roy, Mymansingh 

On the upper reaches of the Jumna, above the claj' lands, stands 
the city of Delhi in the midst of an expance of barren country. Famed as 
the seat of the Kuru Kings of the mythic past of India, it emerged into the 
light of history under the Tomaras, and eclipsed Kanouj, the imperial 
capital of Northern India in the 12th century. After the conquest of the 
Gangetic valley, the Turkish Sultans made Delhi the seat of their power 
and it became forthwith the metropolitan city and the capital of Northern 
India. Influenced by the tradition of the Sassauide kings of Persia, the 
Turkish Sultans built stately edifices and palaces for their resiedence, 
spacious mosques with high minarets for halls of worship. Many of the 
Turkish Warlores sought to leave abiding monuments of their power 
and greatness by building new cities. The hoarded wealth of Ghiyathuddin 
Balban enabled his grandson Muizuddin Ivaiquljad to build a lovely 
retreat at Kilughari on the bank of the Jumna which grew into a new 
town (Nau Shahar) under Jalaludding Firuz Khalii.l^l The great conqueror 
Alauddin Muhammad Khalji left the traces of his glorious rule in the new 
town of Siri. Ghiyathudding Tughluq Shah, again, held his court in a new 
city which came to bear the name of Tughluqabad. Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq trumpeted his name by building the town of Jahanpanah 
(world asylum). Sultan Firuz tore himself away from the faded grandeur 
of old Delhi, Siri, Tughluqabad ann the association of Jahanpanah which 
had left such woeful memories behind and chose a beautiful spot on the 
bank of the Jumna at a distance of about ten miles from old Delhi for his 

residence. (2) 


A vast palace befitting the splendour of the richest monarch of Asia 
was designed by the royal architects and the cheap labour of downtrodden 
millions was utilized for building monumental piles. The nobles who 
basked in the royal favour built their residences rotind the royal palace 
and a new city grow up on the bank of the .Jumna. It became a populous 
town, and a' busy hive of industry crowded with shops and inns, mosques 
and minarets. Eight cathedral mosques, of vast dimensions were built in 
this city bearing different names 1. Masjid-i-khas, 2. Masjid-i-khanjehan, 
3. Masjid at Jainagar gate 4. Masjid-i-Naib barbak 5. Masjid-i-Malik Bahar 
Shahanhnathi, 6. Masjid-i-Malik Nizam-ul-Mulk, 7. Masjid-i-Juma al 
kushk-i-Shikar, 8. Masjid-i-Indrapat. These Mosques were so stately that 
each of them could accomodate ten thousand worshippers.^^) The illustrious 
city with its sprawling suburbs over seventeen hamlets was connected by 
broad roads with old capitals so that a continuous stream of pedestrians, 
bullock carts and visitors riding on camel and horse poured in and out of 
the city. The entire way from old Delhi to the new town was flanked 


1 . 

2 . 


Di}a Banii, Tarikh-i-Firiiz ShaliJ, 
Afif. j3 , 

Ibid, p. 135. 


Bibliotheca Indica Scries, p* 176. 

„ „ „ in'. 134-136. 
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with, houres and inns here and there, and regular services of carts, camels 
and horses shnttled daily between the two places at fixed hours and 
scheduled rates. The fare of a cart was four jitals, of camel six, of horse 
eight, and of a palanquin twelve jitals.l^l 

The rude hand af time has wrought desolation upon the noble city 
which is market at present by only a few tumbledown structures. The 
casual and brief description of Afif, chronicler of the reign of Sultan 
Fimz regarding the court and the festivities which were held there affords 
us a glimpse into the grandeur of the court of Delhi towards the middle of 
the 14th century A.D. Its vastness may be gauged from the fact that forty 
thousand people kept guard over the palacef^l which was a maze of rooms 
and corridors skirting seven court-yards. There were three audience- 
halls, one Mahal-i'Chacha-i-chubin, which was intended 

for the secret counsels of the Sultan with the highest dignitories of the state 
and may be said to correspond roughly to the Privy Council ; the other 

^ ) j) ^4^=^ Maha-i-Dakha or ^ Mahal-i-Angur served as the 

gathering place of the nobles, divines and the scholars (Ahal-i-qalam), 
1*15 ^J.4 was the counterpart of the Dewan-i-khas of the Mughals ; the third 
Mahal-i-bar-i-am or Sahan-i-Miyanegi was the hall intended for public 
Durbar and corresponded to the Dewan-i-am of the Mughals.!*^^ Each of 
these halls was large and commodious ; the Privy Council chamber alone 
accomodated thousands of musicians, singers and courtiei's. Inside the 
audience hall, the throne was placed on a dais draped with white cloth 
and the Sultan resplendent in a scarlet and purple robe used to seat cross- 
legged on it with one cushion behind him and two others serving as his 
arm rest on the right and left. Beside the Bnltan stood a grand dignitary 
with a fly-whisk to fan away the fiies.1^1 


Sultan Piruz observed an elaborate process of court ceremony. 
After he had taken his seat on the throne, the stirgeants-at-arms (serapar- 
dahdaran) attended by their subordinates presented themselves before the 
throne, and besought the royal command for ushering in the courtiers for 
audience. First of all the Chamberlains were shown in ; they were followed 
by the swordsmen bearing glittering shields of gold and silver, next 
followed in succession the distinguished officials in oi*der of pi'ecedence. 
The Head of the Intelligence Department (Diw'an-i-Risalat 
with his subordinates accompanied by the highest officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, j entered the audience hall in a long procession. 

They were followed by the Wazir (the Chancellor of the exchequer) 
with the subordinate officials of his department ; in their wake came 
the mtister-master and the officials of the Department Diwan-i-ard, 
attended by the chiefs of the police. They rendered homage 
by bending low and touching the ground with their hand and took their 
alloted seats either to the right or to the left of the hall. The princes and 
the members of the royal family decked in their gaudy, robes stood behind 
the throne. The chief pillars of the state, the Wazir Khanjehan, Amir 
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Muazzam, Amir Ahmad Iqbal and Malik Nizam-ul-Mulk, Amir Husain 
Amir-i-Miran, the deputy wazir took their seats near the throne on the right 
side, the wazir sat at the immediate right of the Sultan, while Amir 
Ahmad Iqbal sat behind the wazir on a slightly raised seat. Behind this 
row a costly piece of cloth was spread in two folds at the head of which 
sat Qadi Sadr-i-Jehan, below him Banhbanah and Mangli Khan Aghli. To 
the immediate left of the throne a considerable space was left vacant 
beyond which on a piece of precious cloth spread in two folds sat Zafar 
Khan, son of Zafar Khan of Sonargaon. Nest to him sat in succession 
Ahmad Khan and Anirudhhad^l Azam Khan Khorasani, of them 
Anirudhha enjoyed the honour of having two umberellas. At their back 
sat Rai Madar Deo, Rai Sabir, and Rawat Udharan.l^) Behind them 
Iktadars and the lesser officials remained standing at their respective 
seats.^^l 


The rules of etiquette ane demeanour for the visitors to the Darbar 
were punctiliously observed. As early as the reign of Sultan Ghyathuddin 
Balban nobody was granted admittence into the state banquets and 
gatherings without a cap, stockings, vest (ekta) and a coat (barani). Nor 
could the decorum of the court be allowed to be ruffled by outburts of 
laughter. Balban himself put on grave airs for discouraging all lapses into 
levity and would not deign to give audience to low-ranked officials like the 
superintendent of mai’kets.G) 

During the reign of Sultan Firuz the same austere dignity of the 
court was maintained. He never summoned anybody into his presence 
nor broke his stern demeanour by holding converse with anybody except 
through the medium of Wazir, and the royal ears were always inclined 
towards the wazir to catch his side-whispers. 1^1 Every body, high and 
low, had to offer three salms which were ceremoniously executed 
touching the ground with the head. . The first salute was offered at the 
threshold of the audience-hall where the Chamberlain was posted. On 
advancing farther the second salute had to be made, on approaching still 
closer to the throne, the suppliant was beckoned by the >Sultan to take his 
seat, when the final salam was offered, bilk costumes were in vogue in 
the court, the long tunic was banned ; the use of conical cap, stockings and 
hair-net was obligatory and nobody was granted admittance into the 
audience-hall withorxt them, except those who wore the royal presents of 
gold-embroidered robes, a white girdle, a gold buckle and a cap resembling 
that of the barbak^®) (Master of the ceremonies). On every friday the court 
was the scene of merriment and gaiety ; scores of musicians and singers, 
wrestlers and story-tellers streamed into Pirtizabad from the four old cities 
of Delhi on every Friday afternoon. They mustered two to three thousand 
strong in the mahal i-chacha-i-chubin where the Sultan used to sit on that 
day and entertained the audience- First all the singers and musicians 
regaled the royal ears by the sweet discourse of music, then came the turn 
of boxers and gymnasts whose feats naturally excited the audience, the 
entertainment \vas closed by the recitation of the story-tellers who threw 

1. The word in the text is j J- 

2. The w’ord in the text is ^ 

3. Tarikh'hFiruz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series, pp. 278-2SL 

4. Diya Barni, Tarikh-i-Finiz Shaba, Bibliotheca Indica Series, pp, 31-34^ 

5. Af, Tarikhd- Firuz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series, pp. 2S2-283. 

6. Ibid, p. 282. 
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gathering into raptures by the locution of their tongue and the charm of 
the narration.^^) 


The splendour of the royal court was exemplified in the celebiation 
of the Ids and the Shab-i-barat. On the former occasions the v^ast royal 
palace with all its seven spacious yards was gaily decorated with the foliage 
of the mango trees. The Sultan used to sit in the public asse^mb y hall, 
(Mahal-i-bar-i-am) while a large pavilion was erected in the spacious court- 
yard in front of the audience hall for the accomodation of the public. Phis 
pavilion was borderd on two sides by rows of artificial and natuia p ants of 
variegated colours supported on tripods. They countless in number 
being made of silk, of clean white cloth, of wax and satin. This forest of 
plants with hanging tufts of flowers turned the sides of the pavilion into 
picturesque arbours. The walls of the pavilion were draped with silk 
screen and the entire quadrangle was covered with a beautiful cloth, where 
the royal guests were entertained with fruits and betels. 


As the -.hour of breakfast approached the Sirltan arrived at the 
audience-hall and took his seat on the throne. Thereupon the ganrds with 
glittering swords, golden and silvery shields weie filed into the 
audience hall ; they were followed by twenty one magnificient umbrellas 
of which one was held over the royal head ; the remaining twenty were 
uplifted in equal number on both sides of the throne. These umbrellas 
were made of various hues, green, white, black, red ; some were made of 
silk and embroidered with gold, others of wax crimsan in colour. 


Next the armorial bearing (Nishanha-i-Mai-atib) were carried into the 
audience-hail, then about one hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy 
pennons designed like butter flies were born into the hall by tho officers of 
the depository of flags (Alamkhana) and kept in front of the throne. They 
were set with diamonds and fluttered in the breez before the thi'one ; the 
military flags and buntings were forbidden in the court on these occasions. 
These butter-tiy shaped flags were followed by the horses of the royal 
stables furnished with glittering saddles and elephants beautifully caparis- 
oned with golden howdahs, silvery trappings. These mighty creatures 
crouched before the royal presence and after tendering homage, trumpeted 
forth their good wishes to the Sultan. They were then dispersed and ranged 
in two rows to the right and left side of the hall. Next the falcons were 
brought into the audience hall by the officials in charge of them. Finally 
came the singers and musicians attired in ochre robes and crimson turbans. 
They were accompanied by dancing girls, every one of them was most 
brilliantly decked with ornaments worth forty lacs of impees. It is not 
stated if necklaces of gold and gems, wrist bands and armlets of rubies and 
pearls sdorned these radiant paragons of beauty but they wore on their 
persons ornaments valued at two scores of lacs. When this bevy of beauties 
flashing with gold and gems spun and swaj’ed and glided with a whirl of 
skirts and graceful undulations of bodj', they seemed to shed tho glamour 
of Arabian Nights in the Sultan’s court. After the complete paraphernalia 
of loyal equipage entered the audience hall, the musicians attuned their 
instruments and with the first strains of music the highest officials and the 
digmtaiies were let into the hall in order of precedence* The mnsic and 
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dancing continued for sometimel^i enthi’alling and delighting the aristro- 
crasy of the Durbar. When one -watch of the day had passed, the amuse- 
ments were suspended, and the Sultan left the audience hall for congrega- 
tional prayer. He used to mount either an elephant or a royal charger and 
proceeded in state to the Idgah (place of prayer) headed his son Tughluq 
Shah. Two royal umbrellas glittered as this procession moved on, one was 
held over the head of Sultan and the other over that of Tughluq Shah. 
After the prayer the royal cavalcade returned to the palace, when the Sultan 
received the offerings of the nobility and distributed rew-ards to them in 
exchange. Fruits dry and green w’hich were piled up in the yard were 
served out amongst the nobility and the gentry.l^) 

Similarly grand festivities marked the celebration of the Shab-i-barat 
on which occasion four temporary structures (Alang) were erected in the 
neighbourhood of Kushk-i-Nujnl under the names of Alang-i-Khas, Alang- 
i-Malik Naib Barbak, Alang-i-Malik Ali, and Alang-i-Malik Yaqub ; the 
members of the royal family and the aristoci-asy of the capital visited the 
Kushk-i-Nujul on this occasion and watched the spectacular display of fire- 
works made at each of the alangs, thirty ass-loads of drums, trumpets and 
other musical insti’uments were mustered at each of the alangs and during the 
three days of the festival of Shab-i-barat (I3th, 14th and 15th of the Shaban) 
these drums and trumpets blared and made a terrific din. On each of these 
three nights so many lights and torches were kindled that the entire 
K\ishk-i-Nujul and the adjoining place was illuminated like broad day-light, 
boat race was hold on the Jumna on this occaaionl-band the fashionable society 
of the day glided in the boats decorated with lights and torches down the 
waters of the Jumna. Most impressive was the display of the fire works in 
the royal palace. Rockets were discharged which hissed up into the air 
showering fragrant ribbons and garlands of flame. The officers of the 
elephant and camel stables amused the Sultan by presenting the dummy 
beasts of clay and were sumptuously rewarded. For three successive days 
the stillness of the bank of the Jumna w^as broken by the (ra-ta-tat) of fire 
works, the roar of trumpets and the uproarious mirth of the multitudes who 
thronged from far and near to behold this wondrous spectacle.l^l 


“AHOM KINGSHIP” 


BY 

Mr. S. C. Rajakhowa, Gauhati. 

The growth of the Ahom power was the result of circumstances 
rather than of any set plan. Sukapaha and his followers were unconscious 
that their descendants were destined to bring the whole Bi-ahmaputra valley 
under their sway. The form of Government which gradually evolved was 
similarly dictated by exigencies as they arose. It is futile, therefore, to 
attempt any scientific discussion of political theory. As in ancient Indiat 

1. An account of the amorous glances and movements of these dancinj girls, as the tipped and 

whirled is given in a Diya Bami, p. 200. 
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4. AFG, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shah, op. cit. pp. 365-366. 
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and among the Mughals'l) no clear concept of the state emerged among 
tv, A Ahn-mq- and as the Government was always monarchical the term 
■King' ^rnOBimou. with Government or state. 

The system of Government in its fully developed stage were partly 
- monarchical, partly aristocratic. Dr. S. K. Bhuyan describes it as a monar- 
chical olio'archy'A But as the monarchical element was preponderant it is 
better to °call it an oligorchical monarchy'. The aristocratic element was 
represented by the principal ofecials chosen fiom a heieditaiy nobility. 
The orio-in of the monarchy must be treated back to the political practices 
that obtained among the people of the Tai race of which the Ahoms formed 
a tribe. Since the first century B.C. the. orignally nomadic Tai began to 
move southwards in Southern China and establish independent states which 
were simple patriarchal monarchiesl'^l The tradition of monarchy which 
the Ahoms inherited from their ancestors was further strengthened by the 
fact'of conquest. The very fact, that the people were of necessity primarily 
organised for warfare, promoted monarchy rather than other forms of 
Government. 

Kingship though confined to royal blood was elective. The three 
principal councillors of state called the ‘Dangarias’ selected the king from 
among the various princely families that sprang from their common ancestor 
Sukapha. The king succeeded to the throne not l>y right of birth but 
by the will of the principal councillors who elected him. ^ 'I'he Ahom 
monarchy resembled a trust rather than family possession. Generally, the 
succession was limited to the males but there was no bar to females 
succeeding to the throne. We have in fact two instances of reigning queens. 

As the councillors were appointed and could be dismissed by the 
king it appears strange that the power of selecting the latter were vested in 
them. The history of ancient or medieval India does not furnish ns with 
instances of councillors or ministers selecting a king. The only instances is 
that ©f Harshavardhana of Kanauj who was placed on the throne by the 
Prim© Minister Bhandi with the concurrence of the council of ministers and 
the approval of the people. But Harsha’s case is an exception necessitated 
by abnormal circumstances. Yet this remarkable practice was not of Ahom 
origin. In ancient Gombodia according to Leclere, were the crown was 
hereditary in the royal family but without order of Primogeniture in sex or 
parentage, on the death of a king his successor was elected from among the 
royal family of high officials. W When a king by his tyranny or negligence 
forfeits his claim to rule it lay within the powers of the councillors to 
depose him in consultation with other big officers of the state. 

Gait doubts as to whether the three ‘Dangarias’ had any constitu- 
tional power to depose a king. He is even inclined to believe their election 
of the king as a purely formal affiar.<6) it is true the principle of nomina- 
tion was not unknown to the Ahoms. The deceased king used to nominate 
before his death one of his sons or brothers as his successor to the throne 
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and more often than not, his dying wishes were respected by the ‘Dangariasb 
But if the nominee was considered unfits, nothing preclude-l them from 
setting his claims aside and putting a better man on the throne. In Tiew of 
the several instances recorded in Ahom chronicles of the “Dangarias’ electing 
and deposing a sovereign, not to speak of the persistent tradition in the 
country attributing these power’s to them, it is difficult to entertain airy 
doubt on the matter. Moreover in a country where law does not give 
exclusive succession to honours and estates to one son, royal succession 
would have been a constant source of disturbance unless there were some 
institutions to regulate it. The fact that the history of the Ahoms is com- 
paratively free from the wars of succession, and rebellions of the grown up 
princes which disfignre the whole course of Muslim history is a sufficient 
proof of there being some agency to regulate royal succession among the 
Ahoms. 

That the principal councillors of the Ahom state possessed such wide 
powers need not surprise ns. The councillors were appointed by the King 
from the families that sprang from the principal nobles who accompanied 
Snkapha in his toilsome march across the Patkai and shared his wars of 
conquest. As the representatives of the nobility, the Dangaries formed 
what can be compared to an assembly of Elders. It is interesting to note 
that the word ‘Dangaria' which was used to denote the councillors means 
an elder. In the early stage of Ahom monarchy when the king was more 
a military cheiftain that a territorial ruler, and when the tie of kinship and 
personal relationship between the leader and the followers was very strong, 
the assembly of councillors really weilded enormous powers. They were 
in fact regarded as the depository of sovereign powers in the absence of a 
king. During the interregnum from 1376 A.D. — 1380 A.D. and again from 
1389 A.D. — 1397 A.D. sovereign powers were actually exercised by them.O) 
From all these it will not be unreasonable to conclude that as in ancient 
Ilome,i2) so among the Ahoms at the death of a king, his sovereignty passed 
into the hands of the council of Elders. 

But as the state grew in size, the nature of kingship under went a 
change, with their sway extending at the expense of the chutiyas and 
kacharis, the Ahoms found themselves masters of extensive territories along 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, and their king who was originlly leader of 
a baud of adventurers was fast becoming a territorial ruler. The crude 
system of Ahom tribal monarchy, became inadequate to coup with everin- 
creasing ^esponsibilit 5 ^ and we find Hindus and Muslims ideas of Govern- 
ment slowly influencing the Ahom polity. This influence was clearly 
visible in the change in the status of the Assembly of Councillors. It tended 
to lose its original character of an assembly of Elders and was being reduced 
to an assembly of king’s Ministers. Nevertheless, the ‘Dangarias’ still con- 
tinued to claim the sovei’eign powers of making and unmaking a king* 
though in the last two centuries of Ahom rule their claim came to be occa- 
sionally disputed by ofther big officers of state such as the Bonbarua and the 
Borphnkon. 

Kingship was limited though it tended it to be absolute as the state 
grew. All important matters had to be decided by the king in concurrence 
with the Assembly of Councillors. The king was bound by a coronation 

1. E. A. Gait op. cit. 79. 

2. M. Cary, A History of Rome, p. 56. 
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oath, to abide by the advice of the ‘ Dangaria’.O) The well-established 
custOijas of the country provided another cheek on the arbitrary use powers 
by the king. At the death of deposition of a king, it was the practice with 
the Ahom ministers to bring the heir apparent to the Assembly Hall and 
to make him formally acquainted with the fundamental principles which 
'should guide his activities as a ruler, and to make him definitely xrnderstand 
that his failure to observe the customs might lead to worst consequences.^^) 
The extent to which these unwritten laws of the constitution were observed 
defended on the character personal influence of the king on the one hand, 
and those of great councillors on the other. As the great councillors owed 
their position to the king and enjoyed it during his pleasure it is only too 
natural that they were powerless against a strong king like Gadadhar Bingh 
or Rudra Singha, who followed their own wishes almost unhampered. The 
position was not very much unlike that in Saxon England where the Wita- 
negemat served as a real cheek to despotism, but not when a masterful 
personality was at the helm of affairs. 

But the parallel between the Ahom council and the Witan cannot be 
pushed very far. The Ahom councillors were also great military hords. 
At the early stage, the king was absolutely dependent for his success in war 
on the contingents that these nobles would supply. The military necessities 
of the king made the powers of the ‘Dangarias’ very real. It was only 
when with the growth of the state the personal influence of the king 
increased and new officers with military duties appointed that the king was 
able to free himself partially from the over powering control of the 
Dangarias. 


The Ahom officials designations of the Borgohain, Buragohain and the 
Borpatra-gohain, the three principal councillors were respectively chaothao- 
^ng i.e., great old God, chasphrangmung i.e., God of the wide country and 
Chaoseng-lung i.e., great holy God.i^) Thus every disignation was associated 
with Divinity. Such association would be meaningless if corresponding 
exaltes powers and status were not conferi’ed. That the early Dangarias 
occupied a very exalted position and enjoyed powers commensurate to that 
position is born out by the fact that they were allowed the same insignia is 
^ in the Royal court. The story is told that a foreign ambassador 

visiting the king s court failed to distinguish the monarch from the Danga- 
rias. -A-J this the latter in response to the king’s desire forwent the privile- 
ges of the raised seat in the court chamber, the white ‘Aroan’ (aflat 
round bamboo screen covered with cloth and held over a king as a 
sign of honour) the white chamber and the spittoon.lb This legend 
possibly contains a kernel of historical truth and explains the loss of powers 

forebm increase of kingly powers. The allusion to a 

the story may have some reference to foreign ideas 
that were gradually creeping into the kingdom. 


claimed divine descent. According to the 

founder of the Ahom kingdom in 
Assam was a descendant of Khunlung, who at the orders of his grandfather 
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Lengden (Indra) had descended to earth and established a kingdom.’!'' 
According to the Brahmanieal tradition which was invented obviously to 
induce the new comers to enter the fold of Hinduism, Indra had a son by a 
low caste woman, who had many children of whom Khunlung was the ’ 
eldest. The king was addressed Swargadeo i.e., God of heaven which is a 
literal translation of Ahom Ohao-pha.l2) ^he tribal names of n30st of the 
Ahom Kings ended in pha in heaven. The person of the monarch was 
considered very sacred and any deformity in the body even the slightest 
sear or blemish was a bar to snecesssion. Not onlj’’ was the king a descen- 
dant of Indra but a consecrated king attained the very essence of Indra.'.^) 
His divine origin did not make the Ahom king irresponsible. It did not 
give him ‘‘ the right divine to rule wrong.’ As in ancient IndiaG) it was 
only the righteous king who was regarded as divine. 

Divine kingship is always associated with pompous Ros’al ceremonies. 
Among the Ahoms the most important was the one on the occasion of a 
king s coronation. 

“ The ceremony was a very elaborate one. The king, wearing the 
Somdeo, or image of his tutetary deity, and carrying in his hand the 
Hengdan or ancestral sword, proceeded on a female elephaxit to Charaideo, 
where he planted a pipul tree. He next entered the Patgai-h, where the 
presiding priest poured a libation of water over him and his chief queen, 
after which the royal couple took their seats in the Holonggbar, or a 
bamboo platform, under which -were placed a man and specimen of every 
procurable animal, consecrated water was poured over the royal couple 
and fell on the animals below. Then having been bathed, they entered 
the Singharighar and took their seats on a throne of gold and the leading 
nobles came up and offered their presents. New money was coined, and 
gratuities were given to principal officers of state and to religious mendi- 
cants. During the next thirty days the various tributary Rajas and state 
officials who had not been present in the installation were expected to come 
and do homage and tender their presents to the new king. Before the 
reign of Rudra Singh, it had been the custom for the new king, before 
entering the Siring ghar, to kill a man with his ancestral sword, but that 
monarch caused a buffalo to be substituted, and the example thus set was 
followed by his successoi’s”.^^! 

When a king was consecrated he attained the essence of Indra. The 
king’s killing the buffalo with his Hengdon was symbolical of Indra’s 
wielding his unfailing Thunderbolt. 

The coronation ceremony had its constitutional signifi<^nce. 
Neither Gait nor Fancis Hamilton makes any mention of a coronation oath. 
But the Buranji Bibekratna which contains a very detailed accounts of the 
cererbony, says that on the seventh day of the king’s installation Ohungdeo 
the titular deity was woi’shipped in a magnificent manner and at the end 
of the religious rites the king, in the presence of the deity had to make a 
solemn promise to rule according to the advice of the Dangarias. In 

1.- E- A. Gait op. cit. pp. 71-73. 
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theory, a king not duly consecrated, did not possess full sovereignty. He 
could not strike coin, sit on the throne or hold the sceptre and the white 
tunbrella. But as the ceremony was a very costly aftairit could not be held 
immediatelv after the accession of a king. In some reigns due to scarcity 
or foreign wars it was not held at all* In practice, therefore, a king used to 
exercise^most of his powers even before coronation. Once consecrated hf 
was the head of all affairs both civil and military. 

THE IMPERIAL MAJLISES IN THE EARLY 
SULTANATE PERIOD 

BY 

Dr. Mohd. Aziz Ahmad, Aligarh. 

A strong family likeness marks the administrative organization of all 
the autocratic States. The Central Government of India in these days was 
modelled on the lines of the monarchies of Persia and Roman conceptions 
of government and law. 

The Sultan was the final executive authority for all State-affairs. 
Yet, in obedience to the time-honoured custom, he summoned a council of 
chosen officers {MicJUs-i-JChas) to discuss the more important problems. 
The Majlis had no legal basis, but it was a thing of reality and held in check 
the powers of the autocrat. 

Side by side there was another council called Mc/jlis-i-Khilnn£ (Privy 
Council), to which only the most trusted officers and servants were invited. 
The four ministers genei’ally attended. This Majlis like the previous one 
did not enjoy the status of a modern Cabinet. 

The Sultan frequently held MaJUs-i-Aish (convivial assembly), to 
which persons of his taste were alone invited. The principal occupation 
of the courtiers was to entertain the Sultan in his leisure hours. As a rule, 
they did not hold any official position in the State. 

A number of minor servant were attached to the Imperial Court 
from the liarhik (master of ceremonies) to the Mehtar-i-Farras/i (Chief of the 
carpet- spreaders). 

The custom of holding courts or durbars ig very ancient among the 
royal traditions of Persia, and it came to be established with the advent of 
Muslhn rule in India. MujUs-i-Am was radically different from the 
Mujlk-i-Abas. It was the highest administrative organ, where the Sultan 
transacted all the business of the State. The Sultan held a grand di/rbar ; 
gifts were also bestowed on Maliks and Amirs. An army of ihtjjah was 
attached to the Court. The ceremonies of the Court were humiliating and 
servile. Sipluh (prostration), Nazar (an offer), (an Nisar) showering of 
gold and silver) were regarded as essentials of etiquette. The Amir-i-IInjib 
OT Hajio-i-Khiis was one of the greatest administrative officers. A S/iannah-i- 
RaryaA was appointed to enforce the provisions of behaviour and forms of 
presentation. Provincial administration was dealt with hy the various 
ministers. * 
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SULTAN ZAIN-AL-ABIDEN OF KASHMIB 
( 1420—1470 ) 


BY 

Mr. R. K. Parmu, Jammu (Tawi) 

The destinies of States are as much determined by their own environs 
as by their p^st History. The character of the Soverign is the character 
of the Subjects, we get the Government we deserve. 

When God created Kashmir He seemed to have smiled upon her. 
He gave her the most unconquered peaks of the Himalayas to guard her 
and the most beautiful panorama of a Prodigal Nature to adorn her. But 
all that glitters is not gold. The history of Kashmir from the 14th 
century A.D. is a doleful story of torture, lawlessness and demoralisation. 
The Empire of the Hindus had for many years been tottering to its fall, 
and Tartar incursions from Central Asia only gave it the final push. The 
peopal lost the savour of life and the parochial, shortsighted and isolated 
Hindus only made the job of their invaders exceedingly easy. 
Kashmir came under the Islamic State as easily and completely as a hamlet 
with a hundered inhabitants; and 75 years of the Muslim occupation of 
Kashmir form an episode of reckless brutality, when chaos and corruption 
ruled supreme in all Departments of life, as well as, of the State, from 
which it was only freed by Shali Khan upon whom the duty to relieve, to 
recast and to reform Kashmir devolved. 

Shali Khan was the second son of Sikandar, the Iconoclast”, from 
his second wife the talented daughter of Firoze, the Chief of Ohind. He 
had inherited all her charming traits and while she lived she seemed to 
have dinned into her patient ears the sublime principles of toleration 
equality and justice which, more than anyhting else made him so popular 
as a ruler in later years. After her death he was put under the tutelege 
of Maulana Kabir, a man of great erudition. Simple in his tastes and 
sombre in his department, Shali Khan grew into a man of versalite, know- 
ledge and ability. 


II 

Sikandar was very young when he lost his father, who was succeeded 
to the throne by his elder son Ali Shah, a tool in the hands of his Chief 
Minister Suhabatta, the notorious Malik Saif-ud-Din,the co averted Brahmin 
who had as Minister of the kingdom stimulated Sikandar’s Zeal against the 
misbelievers and continued the same policy under his son and successor 
Ali Shah, assisted by his gang of blood-thristy Zealots who made all speed 
to feather their own nests, extracting oil out of the sand, while oppressing 
the wrethched Hindus under them without mercy. Where the Caracas is 
there the vultures will be gathered together ! 

Therefore, so long Shali Khan sincerely believed in the principles of 
toleration, equality and justice, Suhabatta’s the policy had the bitterest 
critic. Being of course the most powerful Minister, Suhabatta did not leave 
any stone unturned to ruin Shali Khan and making no secret of his 
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mischievous designs ugaiDSt him, got liiiu ousted tiic couubry of tiie (almkliars and. 
subsequently deputed Hm with, presents bo Amir Timur when he had already left 
India. Shdi Khan passed through various countries during his exile until the death 
of Suhahatta. This proved a blessing in disguise for him for he acquainted himself 
with the various useful arts and crafts of the countries he visited -and inti’odnced 
them in Kashmir, when he became the Sultan, with such lasting and astonishing; 
results that Kashmir still occupies a coveted place in the world nf Art. 

in 

So long as Suhahatta lived, the simmering discouL<.‘.u^ with wliich Kaslrmir 
was seething every where could in no way be appeased. Suppressed though the 
Kashmiris were, they were not annihilated and with the dropping of the pilot hy 
death, a new era seemed to have dawned for them. All Shah, sitice the death of 
Suhahatta, began to feel that his was an insecure throne tind thcrofoiH.', to mu,ko the 
best use of the remaining days of his life, and to atone for his piist sitis, he resoIve<l 
to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. Accordingly, he relinquished the liigh oflicc of 
Sultan and entrusted tlie Government of the couutry tc* Shall Khan hi.s younger 
brother who had been recalled from liK exile. It is still uncertain whd her he did su 
with a sincere change of heart, for, having reached Jammu nn-oufv (u i\fecc;i, he was 
severely reprimanded hy his father-in-law, the Kaja of Jammu, wlio persneded 1dm to 
give up his quixotic design. Ali Shah gave up his pilgrimage, mid I’oturncd to 
recover his throne, supported by the combined forces of the Eaja's of Jammu, Uajonri 
and their feudatories. 

The noble-minded Shall Khan umviHiug to sit ou a throne which lie could, 
ouly hold by blood-shed gave proof of his magnanimity and iioii-\ iok‘iice when ho 
again preferred the road to exile after returning the gToaf seal to the dpfacto without 
a fight. 


Ali Shah remount^l the throne of Kashmir supported by foreign bayonets. 
But he could not be blind to the rising tide of public opinion now gathering fast 
against him. Kashrnir during the interim Government had not sulked ; .she had 
recuperated, and Ali Shah found himself worse off. A drowning man, ca.tches at a 
aterw, but All Shah would only catch at serpents if he, inspite of ihe strong opppoai- 
tion offered to him by his subjects, still resolved to be the King of Kashmirians. 

lY 


. Gratitude is a broken re^l, an absent quality in politics. History is replete 
TOth mstanc^ where great politicians have astonished the world hy their ingratitude. 

Ghakhars were otherwise. As soon as they heard of the fate 

^ ou the throne 

Thus ensued one of the 
Justoiy of Kashmir at the Tata-kuti pass “an olcventa- 
part of PirPautsal, the loftiest and most conspicuous 
for^ Kashmir” in May-Jane, 1420, hetwoon the 

Tile Sultan of Kashmir seems 
SterarrSTl « Ignominous defeat that .his whereabouts there- 

Sal Abiden ascended the throne under the title of 


prev^J^n kSSk*! The rutliless system tliafc 

recrived a fatal blow "RTit his immediate successor 

fw a W time to *romp ^ Victory was not a triumph for Zain-al-Abiden 

!? ' e.- There was desolation and dis-spirit^dness ^very-wht^rq.. 
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Kashmir had reached the nadir of degi'adatioQ. Her Lreasiirey -was empty, lands had 
been left nncnltivated, the villages offered a dismal picture. The people lived in 
semi-starvation. Their social and cultural activities had reached a point almost of 
extinction. 

Sever did a monarch mount a throne under more awkward conditions than did 
Zain-al-Ahiden in A. D. IdSO. But nothing succeeds like the success. With his 
Herculean strength, indomitable perseverance and his administrative ability, he never 
shrank from doing what was just and fearlessly broke with the past following a policy 
which meant the welfare of the State and good of the subjects which was ever 
at his heart. 


V 

It is as a politician and reformer that Zain-al-Abiden should tower very high 
in the history of India. He had ascended the throne with the help of G-hakhars, he 
had lived with them, fought with them and he knew them to be a brave, trust-worthy 
and warlike community, whose fi'iendship he was therefore, too wise not to grow cold, 
wherefore he kept the wire open between the country of the Ghakhars and Kashmir ; 
And by including this Punjabi element in the Administration of the State he possessed 
a powerful instrument whose casus foederis was purely defensive. And the Ghakhars 
helped him in carrying out his policy of peace within and placidity without. 


Return of the Rmigres: 

According to a certain school of politicians a man is justified in doing for his 
country what he would think it wrong to do as a private individual. Zain-al-Abiden 
seems to belong to this school. When he ascended the throne he found himself 
destined to rule both Hindus and Mohammedans. The Hindus had been reduced to 
the conventional number of “ eleven families ” during the reign of his two predecessors. 
Most of the existing Muslims were converted Hindus who had only entered the 
Muslim-fold for fear of death. They did not seem to have been completely absorbed. 
The Sultan appears to have dorrbtcd their fidelity. There were besides lots of 
Kashmiri Hindus living as exiles in various British Indian provinces and Indian States. 
They had run away thither with their bag and baggage during the reign of the 
tryannicide — the “iconoclast”. The sultan Zain Shah would certainly raise himself 
high in the eyes of the Ghakhars as well as his own subjects if he recalled them and 
re-established them in their country of birth. Accordingly he sent out invitations to 
these Kashmiri Hindus living outside as exiles reciuesting them to return and live in 
their own country, promising them religious freedom, safety of life and property and 
equality before the law. These promises the Sultan fully redeemed. It to all 
intents and purposes the milleniiim for the emigres who returned from various places 
and once more the ancient civilisation and culture flourished in the land. 

In the previous reigns Hindus had to pay ‘ Jaziya’ and tax on the cremation 
of their dead. Both were abolished. The Sultan started residentM schook ^h^e 
Sanskrit and Persian besides other useful arts and crafts were taught. Both. Hindu 
and Muslim scholars studied side by side in this institutions and produced 
M works like the translation of the Bajtarangni into Persian “Zaina Prekash' , 
“ Zaina Villas” etc ; which are afl lost to us ; and it was m this that Jonaraja 
and Shirasa continued the Bajtarangni. 
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SOME MUSLIM VAISHNAVA MYSTIOS OP MEDIAEVAL BENGAL 

BY 

Prof. Sailendra Nath Dhar, Indore. 

(.Summary) 

The Vaishnava chroniciea of the age of Ohaitauya suffer from defects typical 
of reli^ous compositions, but they bear essentially the stamp of truth. Their descrip- 
tion of the state of degeneracy of Hindu society and religion corresponds to facts, ami 
they also give a correct and impressive account of the personality of Chaitanya and of 
Ms far-reaching influence on all sections of the people of his age. 


The chronicles, however, are not to be believed when they speak of a ferocious 
persecution of the Hindus of Bengal by Hussain Shah. The character of the monarch 
and some of the measures adopted by him (as described in the chronicles themselves') 
do not support the theory of a wide-spread persecution. It is quite likely tlxat there 
was apereecution of the Hindu inhabitants of Navadwip by local zealots of the ruling 
faith. On the contrary, we find evidence of an amazing extent of tolerance, amount- 
ing almost to patronage, of the IMshnava movement by Hussain Shah. 


than a Hindu 


.e i X. surprising is the fact that numerous Muslims were swept off their 

preached by Chaitanya. With surprising ease 
^ y of tMse Muslims mastered the essentials of the Vaishnava faith, and some of 
tnem, e.g., Handas, are still counted among the greatest apostles of the Vaishnava 
large number of these ‘Muslim Vaishnavas’ wrote padavuU^ (religious 

Krishna, symbolical of the human soul’s 
tlie divine soul. A large number of tlie^e are stiU 

com^^ ^ ^ eloquent testimony to the poetic skill and spiritual fervour of their 

movement thus appears to he something more thai 
L "^^^trnal sjuthesis-a process 

decided contributioTi tn i Mu^rn appeared in India. Tt has made a most 

th^t ffindus S SiL? ^ synthesis. _ The Muslim Vaishnavas have shown 

gether in the concerns of eveiy d^UfT harmoniously to- 

KAMPILA RAYA AND THE FOUNDERS OF VIJAYANACARA 

BY 

V. K. Bhandarkar, B.A., LL.B., Ph.D., 

H. P. Thackersay College, Nasik. 

has given rise history of Vijayanagara, none 

Tij^agara. sSolIS have a foSnders of 

tM theory that originally the founders nval groups, one supporting 

that the founders were m i descent ; and the other con- 

B is unfortunate that so far no direot Kakatiyas of Warangal. 

to eat thk Gordian knot of the orio-in S xt® ^®®”^ brought to light 

su^ested that the founders of f^’i^.d-ers. No inscription up to now has 

i^u-aaerja oi vnaTanaffara wapa AifK^T. nn^i '"^Karnataka 

abfgmce 
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of such direct evidence, ifc is but natural for researchers to fall back on the evidence 
of manuscripts and glean a few facts from the numerous inscriptions to support the 
one or the other theories. 

It is not the direct purpose of this p:.per to find out the correctness or other- 
wise of the Telugu-Karnatuka theory as we may call it. It is intended here to find 
out how far a recent corollary to the Tclngu theory propounded lij Dr. N. Tenl^ta 
Bamanavya and others is correct. Dr. Ih.manayja while believing unquestionably 
that the founders were of Telugu extraction, is inclined to believe further that they 
were later the subordinates of a small Kingdom in Southern Deccan by name the 
Kingdom of Kampili ruled over at the time by Kampila Eaya. 

The theory was referred to by Sewell long tgo. Soon after the capture of 
Pratapa Rndra II of IVurangal in 1323, two brotliers, J-Iarilir4r and Dukka, who were 
the treasurers of the Kakatiya King, fled from the Kingdom and took service under 
the petty King of Anegundi (Kampili). The brothers rose to be minister and 
treasurer respectively at An^undi. In 1334 the chief gave shelter to Baha-ud-din, 
the nephew of Muhammad bin Tughlaq who attacked Anegundi. Anegundi fell, the 
Sultan retired, leaving Mallik as his deputy to rule tiie state. Mallik found the 
people too strong for Mm and eventually the' Sultan restored the country to the 
Hindus, raising to be raja and minister respectively the two brothei-s who had' formerly 
been minister and treasurer. These were Harihara I and Bukka 1(1'. 

Evetr since fcMs view was expressed various scholars have suggessted the con- 
nection beween the founders of Vijayanagara who are said to be Telugus and the 
Kingdom of Kampila. Basing Ms theory on three manuscripts, — Buja Kuhi Nirnuya, 

Siva Tatva Bainakara, and Keladinripa Vijaya, Dr. Tenkata Ramanayya further 

elucidates the theory by saying that the founders, after the defeat of Pratapa Rudra 11, 
migrated to the court of Kampila from Wt;raugal, and when the Kingdom of Kampili 
itself was conquered, “ they were made prisoners, taken to the Sultan who kept them 
under custody for sometime. He released them subsequently and made them the 
rulers of Karnata. The trustworthiness of these statements is shown by Zia-ud-din 
Barni, a writer who lived at the court of Muhammad bin TugMaq. Tie tells us that 
the ;gerson ‘ whom the Sultan sent to Kamprda (Kampili) ’ to govern the province on 
on Ms behalf was, one of the relations of Kanya Nayak, the King of "Warangal. He 
became, according to Huniz, the founder of the city of Bisnaga. The Kanya Nayak 
mentioned by Barni, is said to be the son of Pratapa Rudra II. Therefore, on the 
evidence of the contemporary historian Barni, we are justified in asserting that 
Harihara and Bukka, the founders of the Empire of Vijayanagar, were persons of 
Telugu extraction, probably related to the Kakatiya royal family of Warangal' 2). 

Ifc is furfcher stated by Dr. Ramanayya in a later work that Harihara I was 
related to Kanya Nayaka who began to rule at Warangal in 1334, that Harihara 
embraced Islam some years before that date, and hence he was appointed by 
Muhammad bin TugMaq as the governor of the Kingdom of Kampila which he (the 
TugMaq) overthrew in 1827, Harihara first ruled from Knnjarakona and sub^penfcly 
from Vijayanagara. He reverted to Hinduism sometime before 1344 and stirring up 
a revolt against the Sultan became independentpl- 

Whiie Dr. Ramanayya is for r^arding the founders as purely Telugus, 
Mr. M. H. Rama Sharma only says that the founders were the dependents of Kampila. 
“ In the first quarter of the fourteenth century” says Mr. Sharma, “there existed a 


1. Sewell, A Forgotten Ejnpire, p. 23. 

2. Eanmmyya., Kampili and Vijayanagara* p. 26^ 

3. I^manayya, Vijayanagara^ Origin of the City and Empire^ pp. 
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powerful state on botli sides of tlxe TuDgabhadra, which rouglilv ^eluded the present 
district of Bellary, Anantpur, Ouddapah, Kurnool, Belgauin, Dharwar, and parts of 
Shimosa, Ohitaldurg, Bijapnr, and North Oanara. It was called^ the Kingdom, of 
Kampila after its most illustrious ruler King Kampila, much m the same way as 
Vijayauaarara was sometimes called by the Portugues the Kingdom of Narsinga after 
the name of Saluva Narasimha. This King, Kampila, ruled at least from ld03, till 
I82r», possiblv a little longer. It was he that gave shelter to Baha-nd-diu and brought 
upon himself the veuc-eance of Dollii. Harihara andBukka who wore his treasurers, were 
perhaps the sons of oTie of the Sangamas iu his service. As these t,vvo oilieors survived 
the tragedy of Kummata, they were perhaps among ‘the six; old men’ taken captive 
by the Sultan of Delhi : One of them said to have been the treasurer according to 
N’uniz, is without doubt Harihara or Bukka. Thelo being idunticiil with the founders 
of Tijayanagara Empire, the Kingdom of Kampila thus bceomes inip)(jrt.ant as having 
been a’eographicaOy the cradle and lustorically the parent of that. I*hnpiro”{D- 

Thus we have the views of several scholars referred tp above, suggesting some 
connection either between the founders and the Telugu dynasty of AVarangal 
or between the founders and the Kingdom of Kampila without tiicrc being any 
connection at all with the Telugns. While certain facts have to be admitted as true 
iu regard to the Kampili Kingdom, in other respects the contention of those who 
support the Telugu affinities of the founders seems to he unsound in theory, untrue 
to facts and on the whole untenable. 

After the destruction of Warangal in 1828 and the imprisonment of Pratapa 
Eudra II, his treasurers, Harihara and Bukka went to Kampila who appointed them 
as treasures once again ; and once again the same fate befell the Kingdom (d‘ Kampila. 
This seems unbelievable— these treasurers bringing destruction wherever they are 
appointed treasurers ! Quite apart from this, the question arises whether Kampila 
would have appointed these fugitive treasurers of his enemy to the same position of 
trust and responsibility though he and Pratapa Rudi’a Avere enemies as is suggested bv 
Dr. Eamanayya himself (2). ' 


Moreover, the manuscripts relied on by Dr. Eamanayya are not contemporax’y 
and are faulty in other respects. All of them belong either to the IGtli or the 17th 
century when the influence of the Telugu dyuj^sty ruling over Vijayanagara was great. 
Perhaps to seek royal patronage, the authors of those manuscripts attributed the 
origin of the foundm of the empire to the Telugu land. The Ii,iJ<i-Kulu-nirnuy(i 
w f century IS of no historical valuo:3) ; and t,he Sivuhitvu Rtdiuihmi 

liistory of Vijayanagara. Wrtiten iu I70<) A. D. by 

uuromP-- nf ^ IS or less legendary and so not useful for 

Eetween'^A D i 7 rC a 'iftna Lmganna Kavi’s Keludinripa Vijuija written 

to suDuort fhp fhppw +Vi contemporary literary nor epigraphical evidence 

T.jayanagaraworaTulVl or 

nn » Zia-ud-din Biirni for support. “ While this xvaa coinsr 

on__ ^arni referring to th e durhirM^nZd Mu 

entitled 

supports in main the theo^ of Mr.4^^-iS ™ Twniietk Century, I, p. 1071 ff, 

2. and Vijayanagara, pp. 9 and 17. 

Ep. ind., XV, p. 10, 

Ayyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 194. 
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Tughlaq's reign, -'a revolb broke out. amoug the Hindus ai Arauuai. Kauya Naik hud 
gathered strength in the country. Malik hlakbul, the Xsib-Wtair, fled to Delhi, and 
the Hindus took possession of Arangal, which was thus entirelv lost. About tiie 
same time one of the relations of Kanya Jsaik, whom the Sultan hkl sent to Kampala, 
apostatized from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land^ of "Kampala also was thus 
lost, and fell into the hands of the Hindn.s”(l\ 


Barai does not give ns the date of die.?e events but Ferishra gives it as 13 -i 4 '. 2 j. 
Dr. Eamanayya i.s inclined to believe that both Perishta and Hai*^ 'uve us unaccept- 
able dates and therefore places the events in 133c, 3;. Whatever "^be the date, the 
inference that can be drawn from the facts supplied bv Dr. Ptamanayva is that between 
1827 and 188C, for a period of 10 years Harihara and' his brothers were Muslims. _ It 
was in that year they apostatized and founded the Empire au;L according to tradition, 
trhe city as well. It certainly staggers any one’s imagination zo find such a theory not 
only propounded but confirmed ofteud) iu the writings of Dr. Piamanayya. Thi> 
chameleon-like change of religion of Harihara is impossible to believe, especially when 
he is regarded as the champion of Hinduism. Would these founders who professed to 
be the protectors of the Vurnasriimu cl'iarma, cows and Brahmans, who were the 
dependents of Pratapa Eudra (if one may believe it) whose Kingdom had been destro- 
yed by the invaders because ha refused to embracje Islam, go over to the fold of these 
\-ery invaders just to be appointed governors or ministers once again? Moreover, would 
Vidyaranya, the tvell-knowu f/to'i/- of the founders and their unide, phiio.sopher and 
friend, have associated himself with the founders, had he known that at least for 
10 years the founders had bead miechchas'? It is further doubtful whether Hindu 
Society would have tolerated this or Hindu relio-ion allo\ve<l thi.s reconvemon to take 
place at this time. 


Dr. Eamaiuijva furthermore states that Kanya Kayaka and Harihara I were 
related. But this relationship is neither supported l.>y epigraphs so far discovered 
nor by the IHuslim chronicloiv. Barni it is to be remembered only states “one of the 
relations of Kr.nya Naik whom the Sultan had sent to Kampala apostatized from Islam 
a.iid stirred up a' revolt”. It is doubtful whether this “ relation” was Harihara _for. 
no inscription ever refers to fchi.s connection between the Kakatiyas and HaTihara(-'»\ 


But the Liicory of AIi-. Sharma has a better basis to commend itself to our 
consideration though it too has its defects. The source that is chiefly relied on is 
'Sanjtxndas Paruilam So Jara liumuna JuiUmiC)} in .Kannada umitten in 17)70. “To 
the south of Pampapuri in the Hosamale forest was situated the strong fortr^s of 
Kumata whose King was Kampila. Baicappa was his minister. BttUala and 
Eudra were constantly at war with him. Kampila had ,a son Kama or Eamana^ 
Then Nanjunda refers to the defeat of Ballala III and Pratapa Eudra II by 
Kampila. Proceeding he refers to the flight of “Badura Khana” or Baha-ud-ain, 
the nephew of Muhammad Tughlaq, to the court of Kampila. Nemi Khan ^nt 
in pursuit but was defeated by" Kampila’s forces.- After this event the fmavai 
was celebrated and all the nobles of the land were there, including TJdayagiri mogama, 


Msim' of fka Tttghluk Dynasty 


1. Elliot and Dowsona III, pp. 245-46. 

2. Briggs, I, p. 427. See also Haig, Five Questianj; 

R. A. 5. 1922, p. 364. 

3. Ramanayya, Indian Culiure^ V, pp. 142-43. j r. 7 * • 

4. Dr. Ramanayya has iiot only pnt forth tHs theor}' in his earlier worto 

naga7\ ( 1929 ) and P^ijayanagara^ Origin of the city and ihe Empire ( 1933 ) ^ iVio m 

his article in the Journal of Oriental Research XII, p. 24., he has emphasi^d his * , _ « ^ 

5. The inscriptions of ICapaya Nayaka, a T-v-ligu chief, neither r5*..r lo bis telatfe® l^aruiam I 
nor with Pratapa Rixdra- While there can be littli doubt lliit Kaj^ya was a 

connection with the i<jakatiya kingdom, it is extremdy doubtful whether he had oap- 

haxa at all. Refer Mad^ Ep. Re ports. ^ 1934-35, pp. 74-75, 

6. Mys. A.Tch, 1929, p. 33 fF. 
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Bliava Sau«yama, Bhaadaracla HariMra and Bhandarada Bukka. _ Then the author 
introduces a dual lore theme. First, we have the theme of the illicit love of Batuaji, 
the youQO' queen of King Kampila for her own stepson Eamanatha, the son of Kampiia, 
a theme &iat is quite common in Hindu literature and therefore not much of impoi- 
tance for us here. Then there is as unreliable a story as the previous one the love of 
iltthammad bin Tughlaq’s daughter of Eamanatha — he seems to have been a 
me liaeval Bon Juan— who was ordered by the Sultan to marry his daughter and on 
his rkusal, an army was sent to destroy Kampili and in the battle the King and the 
Kingdom of Ktimpili were destroyed together with “Badura Khana 

Fernao Nuniz who wrote his chronicle in eiroa 1535, also refers to the antece- 
dents of the founders. Muhammad Tughlaq, not content with victories elsewhere, 
“determine! to make war on the king of Bisnaga” (1) and “reduce him under his rule”. 
Jfuniz refers to the fact that the king of Bisnaga was “awaiting his destruction ” at 
Negamdym (i. e., Anegundi) which he was forced to abandon and remove to Oryna- 
mata.2). The situation becoming desperate, the king of Bisnaga urged his followers to 
fight till death. Before they sallied out all the women and children of the king were 
killed “by the hand of the king” and the same was done by his foIlowers(3). After 
this horrible deed, the king sallied out with his follower's and all of them laid down 
their lives “except six old men” who were made captive. One of them was a minister, 
another a treasurer and the others “leading officers” of the Hindu king(4). Leaving 
“Enibiquymelly ” or “Maliquy Kiby” as he is also styled, in charge of the conquered 
territory, Muhammad left for his own kingdom. In the meanwhile ttiking advantage 
of the absence of the Sultan, the people revolted, and the Sultan was forced, on the 
advice of his counsellors, to send for the six men he held captive; finding no near 
relative the late king of Bisnaga among them, he appointed one among Lhciii who had 
been a minister formerly, as the king of the troublsome territory.^ “Ho was not 
relate! by blood to the kings, but only was the principal judge ”J5). q'he si.x men 
came to Nagundy and Deorao, the minister who had been now appointed king, ruled 
there and “strove to. pacify the people and those who had revolted” (6), 

Ibn Batuta, who was in India between 1333 and 13!2 also refers to this event. 
Briefly put, he says that Baha-ud-din, the nephew of the Sultan, having revolted, fled 
on his defeat, to Kampili for I'efuge. The “Eai of Kambila ” was besiogod aiul finding 
his position precarious, urged the refugee to seek shelter at the court' of Btdkda HI 
who has forced to surrender him. King Kampila was, however, defeated, lus capital 
was destroyed, and “eleven sons of the rai were made prisoners and carried to the 
SMfcan who made them all Musulmans. The Sultan made them amirs and treated 

1 honour of these brothers, I saw near the Sultan, Nasr, Bliuktiyar, 

and the keeper of the seals His name was Abu Muslim and we were com- 

panions and friends ” (7;. 


Ferishta generally follows the account given above (8), 

rr above, it is clear that none of the sources so far considered refers to 

e ieiugu origin of the founders. Neither Nuniz nor Ibii Batuta nor even Faniunda 


ver suggest that Hanhara and his brothers were either Telugu chiefs or the 
dents of the Kings of Warangal. It is clear therefore, that this stoiy of 


fiepen- 

Telugu 


1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Sewell, op. cif., p. 291. ' 

mf] 0 ^ 295 ^^'^^' obiously is identical with Kummata mentioned I.y Nanjunda. 

Ibid' 

Ibid., pp, 297-98. 

Ibid., p. 298-99. 

Elliot and Dowson, III, p. 614 ff 
Briggs, I, p. 418 ff. 
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dynasty was not only popular but also powerful at Vijayanagara and perhaps to curry 
favour the authors of the various worlis referred to the noble connections and the 
great deeds of the ancestors of the ruling house. This is not surprising when even 
now we find modern princes boasting of their connection with some great ancient 
heroes. 


The Telugu connection having been found flimsy, it is necessary to find out 
what relation the founders had with the Kampili kingdom and its ruler. From the 
accounts of Nanjunda, Nuniz and Ibn Batuta we ean "deduce certain facts : 

(i) Nuniz says that the reason for the conquest of Kampili was the ambition 
of the Sultan, and this is not quite impossible if one knows the character of the 
Sultan. 


(ii) Coupled with this there is the story of Baha-ud-din which is mentioned 
by Ibn Batuta and Ferishta. Nanjuncla suggests that Baha-ud-din fled from the 
court due to some intrigues. However, there cau be no doubt that all mention 
this episode. Minus poetic imagination, the story of Nanjnnda is not far wrong. 

(iii) Nuniz refers to six old men who were the officers of Kampila whereas 
Ibn Batuta, a more reliable source, states that eleveu sons of the rai were made 
prisoners. Both Ferishta and Nanjunda are silent on this point. Even though the 
number of prisoners mentioned by these two travellers is wrong we can safely say that 
a few dependents of Kampila were taken prisoners. 

These facts given above cannot be challenged. Yet it is evident that there are 
certain patent defects in the icork of Ntmjwidu. He refei*s to two Sangamas — - 
Sangama of Udayagiri and Bhava Sangama, i.e., the sister’s husband of Ramanatha, 
and therefore the son-in-law of Kampila. Sangama of Udayagiri could not have been 
the father of Harihara and Bukka as Udayagiri was in the hands of different rulers 
about this time (1). The other Sangama is referred to as a brother-in-law of Rama- 
natha. This in all probability is not the father of the founders as we cannot expect 
the father and sons to serve in the same place if at all they were the refugees nom 
the Telugu country. A more strong reason in this connection is the fact that the 
author Nanjunda who says that he is he “Bhava” (brother-in-law) might also have 
said that tMs Sangama was also a father of Harihara and Bukka. And Nanjunda 
never says a word about this relationship For this reason Harihara and Bukka 
mentionei in the Poiradara Sodora Bumona Kiithe might not have been related to 
either of the Sangamas, 

Further, Ramanatha had two sisters — Maramma and Sin^mma{2). One 
these was married to Sangama, if we cau rely on Nanjunda who uses the word “Bmva 
denoting this relationship with Ramanatha. However, according to the earfy Vijay^ 
nagara records Sangama, the father of the founders han nexer a queen of <a 

these names. The queens of Sangama are named either as Kanmkshz or Kamam- 
hika'.3) or Gaurambika(4) or Manambikais) or, finally Malambikal®). 

The Sangur Inscription of Devaraya I of Saka 1829 refers to a son of Baica- 
veggade as Sangama(7). It is very likely that this was “Bhava” Sangama referred to 


1. Butter worth, Nellove Inscriptions ^ II, p. 707. 

2. Mys. Arch. Rep., 1929, p. 39. 

3. Ibid., p. 166* 

4. Ep. Cam., VII, Ci, 3. 

5. Ibid., X, Bg, 70, 

6. Ibid., Mb, 158. 

7. 173 of 1932-33 of Ap. D; Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 182. 



by Nanjuuda, Both Baica wba \v;’s tiic BhutLaaranlyogadhipaii of Kampila and liis 
son Sangama were serving in the Kampili kingdom. This Sangama was commander 
of the army of Kampila and at the same time a son-in-law. He had a son by name 
MadarasaCl:. 


Another important fact to be noticed is this ; the foundation of Vi jayanagara 
is not an event of daily oecnrance or of secondary importance. Why did Nvanjunda 
n^Iect to mention this groat event ? The reason seems to be that Kampili was not 
connected with this foundation. Though Nuniz says that the foundation was the 
Avork of those “.sis old men”, Nan junda never says so, nor does he refer to these 
jceh at :]!!. For these reasons it is submitted that Harihara and Bukka and Sangainas 
mentioned in the work of Nanjunda liarl no connection at all with t.he fouudation. It 
is very likely that Nanjunda was aware of the names of the founders and introduced 
them in his 'work quite unwittingly So also Nnniz, who Avrolc more than two and a 
half centuries after the foundation, wrongdr atiributcd il to those “six old men ” who 
were not six, if one can place faith in inscriptions, but only Jive sons of Saiimitna. 


Naujtinda lived in 1025 t-) and wrote his work in ir>70 {>>), i. c., his work is 
contemporaneous, more or less, v/i til the Chronicle of Nuniz. This was :i.t a time 
when legends and steries had already cropped up round Kampili just as in the case of 
Vijayanagau!. Fact is inextricalily iuteinvoven udth fiction ; 'i-omautic tales have 
vitiated the whole structure and Jienco, on tlie whole Pumdura Podara Rionana Kafhe 
is to he regarded more a tale than a historical work to be depended upon. 

TJiorc is another manuscript which l)r. Ikmanayya. lias quoted tu support Ids 
theory. It is wiitten by the poet Canga(-bh The theme of 

this work is more or less the same as that of Nmijunda, except 'for slight variations. 
Ganga lived in cirmi IGoO;-’’,’ and his work as the same defects as the Avor'ks of Ijiiiganna, 
Keladi Basava Bhupala, pf&. But it is necessarv to note tluit Ganga-’s work is not 
<!ontemporaneous. 


Wilson refers to a Naganda Kavi, the author of IfiiouirK. Rutixaiui. i 
evidently the same Nanjunda’s Pantdara Sndara 'Ramaua Krp.ho, Wo are (,ohl 
tomr^ the md of the story that when the head of Rtima, the sou of Kamtiila, was 
t^en to Delhi and placed on the palace gate, it made in tlio night so hideous an outcry 
tMt the Sultan was glad to get rid of it. Inspite of his efforts, tlie Sultiui was still 
disturbed and so “in this dilemma it was suggested that the bards of liama should be 
employed to ^cite his praise and messengers were sent to Kampila to solicii, ihoir 
^s^tanee. _ Devaya, their chief, was accordingly sent for and he succeeded in stop- 
fro^ whT M Ramaff). This story incidentally supplies us the source 

S Numz got his name “Deorao’b The land must hav6 been full of tales of 
-ivampua, Bamanathaand Deorao and Nuniz only recorded this tradition. 

® interesting fact. The Sangur inscrip- 

pteviously sajs that Madarasa, the son of Sangama (a coiu- 

who was a dependent of the same 
asXVST^t^f Why did this Madarasa, 

fathOT wfthe snb^n Devaraya I, but whose father and grand- 

er e the subordinates of Kampila, consecrate the image in S. 1320, i. e., 1407 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 - 
S. 


J&id*, 

^manawa, Kampili and Vijayanagara, pp. 4-5, 
^rasunl^chaiya, Karnataka Kamchariie II, p 425 

Edition), p. 326. ’ ^ 
lbtd.y 32S-29. ^ 

Ep, Ind., XXIir, p. 1S2 ff. 
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A. D., nearly 80 y^rs after the event? Ic may be aiiggester that there must have 
been some connection between the Vijayanagara kino’s and Kampila, But it is more 
likely that the petty subordinates of Kampila transferred their ahegiance to the 
Vijayanagara kings between whom there was no difference for several reasons : 

(i) . Both belonged to the Karnataka land. Kampili was a Karnataka 
kingdom. Its king was a Kannadiga. The dynasty was ruling in Karnataka. 

(ii) Its capital was in Karnataka just ns Ti jayariaeara as is evident from S(,' 
many inscriptions of Vijayanagara kings(ti 

(iii) The kingdom of Vijayanagara. occmpi&fl the vei-y regions over which the 
kings of Kampili held sway. 

It is obvious that the founders, though from Kanuiiuka were not in any other 
tvay connected with the Kampili court. The political coir.ieetions of the fountlers are 
to be found elsewhere thouge linguistically both Kampila nujl Harihara and his 
brothers had aflanities with Karnataka. ItV*an be said with great emphasis that both 
Harihara and Bukka were from Karnataka. The very sources on which the Telugu 
theory is based are ’svritteu in Kannada. AU the inscriptions ])elt>nging or referring to 
the Kampili Kingdom are in Kaunacla. There were no Telugu nolles in the court of 
Kampila. = Kanjunda’s work itself is ■written in Kamiaila. All this conelmsively 
proves that the founders were of Karnataka extraction. 

THE VIJIYANAGARA EMPIRE AND HINDU POLICY 

BY 

Mr, S. Srikantaya, Bangalore. 

Summary 

The followers of Islam had built a large Empire both in the West and in the 
near East and had attacked the West coast of India. Many of the Hindu rulers here 
adopted the religion of Islam and took Arab names and thus preserved their throne. 
After a short pause, probably due to the joint efforts mainly of the Pratihara and 
Calukyan rulers, the Arab conquest spread into the interior. Some of them settled in 
India for trade and to carry on the work of the Prophet but otherwise left no enduring 
landmarks. 

The Muhammadan Sultanate which was established at Delhi in the later 
centuri^ was however of a different type. It held sway over the whole of Aryavaaria 
and led sncc^aful campaigns time and again from the Himalayas to the cap& The 
confederacies of Hindu rulers to oppose this Muhammadan aggression with un- 
fortunate results. When Jaipal, Anandpal and Prithiviraj fdl in these wars in 
snccesssion, the subjugation of Hindusthan was complete. 

South and north India were generally r^arded as two different entities, though 
there were instances of the kings of both the South and the Nor^ having extended 
their dominions across the Vindhyas. Many dynasty which rose in the South had 
disappeared, leaving only the Hoysala Ballal^ as a prominent power about the end of 
the thirteenth century. Travellers to the South brought ■with them the story of the 
rise and fall of Hindu Kingdoms in the North owing to the Muslim invassions. The 

Karnataka Jnscri^Hons^ No. 48^ 50, 56 and 63 of 1939-40. 
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religions tenets of Sankara and Eamanuja found their supporters in the North and the 
philosophical and religious movements of the South greatly influenced the North, 

The successful raitls of Ailaudin Khilji and his successors, the immense booty 
'which they carried away with them and the formation of subsidiary states, — amongst 
wliich Deogiri and Warangal wore iiiclirded — for the expansion and consoiidutioii of 
Jluhammadaii ])Ower, and the later Muhammadan depredations as far has liamesvaram 
leaving garrisons at several important places including Madura aud Kannauur near 
Trichinopoly, Muhammad Tughhuj’s transfer of the capital of the Sultanate from Delhi 
to Deogiri also greatly alarmed the Hindus. JJallala Jll the only powerful ruler in the 
South with his capitals at Dorasamucha, Tiruunnamalai and ilosapittana was yet able 
to do something though uomiuoliy a subordinate of the Delhi Emperor. 

Taking advantage of the disturbances at Delhi the Governors at Sindh and 
Bengal rebelled against the Sultan and Governor of Madura in the far South also 
declared himself independent at the same time. The several Karnataka Rajas struggl- 
ing under the yoke of Muhammadan rule joined under the banner of Builaia III, who 
by his far-sighted statesmanship led by the patriotic struggle of the Hindus aud 
funded the powerful Vijayauagara Empire. Harihara aud Bukka came into promin- 
ence TOth the foundation of this Empire which preserved the dharma and the country 
of the Hindus. Ballala III gave protection to Haha-nd-diii who had fled from the 
wrath of the Emperor at least for the time being and this exhorted the jtidmiration 
of all classes of Hindus who appealed to Ballala to save their religion. In this he was 
assisted by the pontiffs of Sringeri led by Sri Vidyaranya to whom authentic tradition 
point as the real founder of the Empire. 


The Vijayauagai a Empire was administered by Viceroys. Beaco aud prosperitv 
w^regained, several temples were brought back to thoir ancient glory. Bukka, a 
hiend and disciple of the Pontiffs of Sringeri announced to the world that he was a 
in the world when it was overpowered by the MIenchas. I lari hara II 
n spite of the regular attacks of the Bahamaui kings and troubles from the northern 
frontiers led an expedition for the conquest of Ceylon. The description of the Courts 
Devaraya as_ given by travellers go to show that Vijayanagara stood for art, religious 
^Scy^^’ industry, trade, constitutional developments and administrative 

T f. frequent invassions of the Bahamaui rulers weakened (he Emnircs 

if '^’*KrDw’D^vcf Sangama throne, by tlie Saluvas^iter 

city pfoiicM i? the^S’^^'Thff afd Vijayauagara then was ‘the best 

Lf ofSs wSs Deva Raya was an author of considerable merit and 

governance onh^vld him in the 

under vaSno- iSers were mli; Iw “"^“'“^stration was not altered as changes 

Srt£r “• 

Vijayauagara Empire aml thrCd^f io^iH^ Hoysala dynasty was continued in the 
the Mysore EoyafHouse from the davs ‘Pharma are being carried on by 

M successor of that Never-to-be-EofgottLfS:^e!^^^^ ' ^ 
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r»v 

Khan Bahadur M. S. Commissariat, M. A., LE.S. (Ret.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen , 

I must express at the ouLsec my best tliankii Lo tlib Excculive Committee of 
the All-India History Congress for the hononr it has done me liy iiiviting me to pre- 
side over the Section tvhich deals ^rith the Muglitl period’ of Incitn History nt this 
its Eifth Session rvliich is being held in the l)ecc;:i!. Eor studcnLs of the JIughal 
period, the Hyderabad State, whose guests we are, lias a vei'y special interest, for it 
constitutes, more than any other State or province in In lia Ihe most permanent 
historical legacy which the Mughal Empire, as it perished, neqiicaihed to posterity. 
Alike in several of its administrative featnres, its institutions, its territorial nobility 
and its educational medium, this State perpetuates, though in a thoroughly moderni- 
sal form, some of the outstanding features of the IMughal system as it was in opera- 
tion during the 16th and iTth"” centuries. Moreover, the territories over which 
H. B. 11. the Nizam, the descendant of the last Mughal Imperitd Viceroy of the 
Deccan, holds sway, are a veritable historical museum for all iuterested in the ancient 
and medieval history of the Deccan, and a \isit to some at least of the.se historical 
sites and monuments will amply repay ns for gathering in this capital this year. 
Among these monuments, ap-art from the. world famous centres at Ajarita and EUora, 
the pride of place may perhaps be given to what may well he described as ‘ the Taj 
Mahal of the Deccan’. I refer to \vhaD is popnlthiy and modestly ■ known as the 
BiUM Maohand" at Aurangabad, which was built }:.y the orders .of xYnrangzeb m 
honour of his favourite wife lhtbia,-ud-(.laui.'ani. Being intended ho doubt to be a 
replica of the famous ‘Taj’ at Agra, it reproduces in its beautiful dwign and lav-out 
most of the characteristic features of its more hmious proto type in the north of 
India. 


The present position of studies in the Mughal period of lutliau History may 

be regarded as eminently satisfactory. After, the pioneer labours of a number Cm 
distingiiislied European scliolars in the last centiiry, siicli as Blodiniann, 
Elphinstone, Briggs, and others, the work on the period has been continued in the 
last forty years largely by Indian scholars; and the reigns and liyes’of mmost ah tm 
Great Mnghals have formed the subject of separate histories or biogi’aphies. _ But,;^^ 
field of study in this period is still far from being eHiausted, and I i>aHy point 
few directions in which historical scholars may yet find scope for ^®s^rch_anainvra^ 
gation. The Ain-AMmri, for example, has not yet been irtilised as fully it swnM to 
for enquiry into the economic histtory and the administrative machinery of 
century, and the pubhcatioii by the Asiatic Society of Bengal of a second or 

the English translation of this monumental work may be oxpeetM to wake ifc more 
readily available to studednts than it has been for the past thirty or , 

again, the great Persian histories bearing on the reigns of SMh Jahan ‘‘ 

have not yet been rendered into English, and it may be hoped tltet , 

editions of the same, on the lines of Beveridge’s A/rto- A will be n 
competent scholars by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, wM^ ^ fpt ^7^ , ^ 

years taken the lead in the pr^uctid^f of such works. _ Thetf th , 

memorable reign |f Aurangzeb should afford many topic® to ^ t 

and investigation. An analytical study of the Letters of fes rnler’i? 

provide the subject for an excellent monc^raph on UMUjy #pectB of this gr 
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ife and character. Trom the pubUshed Eecords of the East India Company, mostly 
^ted by Sir Wiffiam Eoster, we may also glean valuable contempory and fi^t hand 
^formation about the political history and the social or economic condition of various 
parts of Mughal India Suring the 17th century Lastly, there are available, in every 
'TOOvince in India, Imperial Farmans and Sanads, whether m public or m private 
pc^session, which require to be edited and published, with historical Introductions, m 
S form k comprehensive regional monograpns. 1 have indicated above only some 
of the directions for research work in the period on Mughal history. There arc many 
others ns some eseeUent papers submitted for the present session of this Congress will 
shot AuoE mtter for |ratificabion is that botli Muslim and Hindu ^ scholar have 
in the past made valuable contributions to the study of the Muslim period ot Indian 
historv and I sincerely hope that the tradition of historical studies based on Persian 
will continue to flourish in the future also among the Hindu lifertifi, especially in the. 
provinces of Northern India. 


A few months more, and we shall witness the completion of the fourth cente- 
nary of the birth of the graeat Emperor Akbar, whose achievements in uniting a 
lartre part of India into a single political unit are being now more increasingly appre- 
ciated than ever before. I have no doubt that measures will be taken by historical 
societies all over India to celebrate this event in an appropriate manner. If possible, 
something in the form of a permanent memorial in a literary form is also desirable. 
There would naturally be many suggestions forthcomina: as to what this form should 
be. Among these, the publication of a Source Book of History for the Life and Reign 
of Akbar, containing extrets from all the best sources of information, may lie 
considered. 


I may be allowed to offer a few remarks on the project for a new and compre- 
hensive History of India in 15 or 20 volumes. The proposition would be fraught with 
many difficulties at any time. It is more so when we find that two separate organi- 
sations contemplate the production of such an encyclopaedic work almost simultane- 
ously, and what is more, to carry the same through within the space of a, very few 
years, we remember that the sole object of all historica.1 research and. investi- 

gation is to arrive at the truth on the basis of well-authenticated and accurately 
presented facts, and that the function of the historian is that of t.ho judge rather than 
that of the advocate, it seems difficult to understand the necessity oi* desirability of 
the duplication of such an enterprise. Political, communal, religious or racial conside- 
rations aU have to yield before the one overwhelming basic principle which lays down 
that Truth should hold abiding vigil by the desk of the historian. There is another 
aspect of the subject to which I may refer. There need be no hurry to carry through 
so great a work in short space of a few years. 

If the various difficulties that are bound to confront this scheme are found to 
be unsurmountable, I would suggest something on more restricted lines, vizi, that the 
scope of the proposei enterprise may be conftnefl to what is commonly known ns the 
‘British Period’ of Indian hisoiy from the middle of the 18th century onwars. Hinee 
the days of Mill and Wilson’s great work ou the subject, no exhaustive and critical 
Mstory of the period on the same scale has yet been ' attempted on sound historical 
Ines. At the same time, the materials for such a work have gone on increasing and, 
apart from published materials on the subject, n most valuable mass of documents is 
now available in the Record Offices of the various provinces of India. In probably no 
other country have such records remained comparatively so ucgleeted or uiitilised by 
historical writers as they have been in India. Side by wide with Records located in 

we have those in the India Office and the British Museum. Here then wo have 
a fiad of investigation that oflers every prospect of original contribution to historical 
-ht3en»fe^ in coauectiqn with a period that has been less tapped by our scholars than 
any <^hfer proceeding it in the long centuries of India’s historical past. 
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Before I conclude, I should like to express my great satisfaction at the fact 
that a special section is assigned hy the All-India" History Congress to Local or 
Provincial History, i.e. to the history of the province in which the Congress holds its 
annual session. The very large number of Papers contributed to this Section, which 
is presided over by one of the ablest historical scholars of the Deccan, viz. ISawab All 
Yawar Jung, shows how popular this Section is. I have always felt that while our 
young men in Colleges and schools, have a modest knowledge about the general history 
of India, their equipment in the past history of their own province is of the most 
fragmentary character. As regards the archaeology of their town or province, their 
knowledge is generally poorer still. This is, in my opinion, a wrong approach to 
historical studies. It is essential that knowledge of local history, local architecture 
and sculpture, and local epigraphy and numismatics should proceed side by side with 
the study of Indian history as a whole. I commend this subject for introduction in 
the curricula of our Universities, and I also hope that historical writers in the various 
British provinces and Indian States will devote themselves to a greater degree than 
hitherto to labour on provincial history and to produce works thar whould invite and 
foster the study of this subject by the rising generation in our country. 


Proceedings of Section 4, 11526 — 1764.) 


The first meeting of the Sec-tion was held on 22nd December at 11 A. M. 

Sher Shah the Soldkr-King by Mr. Abrar Husain Paruqi was the first paper 

read. 


This was followed by the paper on Jodh Bat’s Palace at Fatehpi.tr Sikri by 
Dr. S. K. Banerji, Lucknow University. It was a short but interesting^ paper and 
contained the personal observations of the Doctor. It roused a lively discussion in 
which Prof. Sharma and others participated. 

The nest paper was The Old Feudal Nobility of^ difaharashfra by Prof. 
S. V. Puntambekar of Benares who explained his originM views about the Eevenue 
and Zamindary system of the Maharashtra as it existed in the Mughal days. 

After this Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Ecu of Jodhpur was called upon to r^d 
his paper on Rah Amur Singh, the ivell Icnotcn Hero of Rajputama. He explained his 
topic by reading some of the paragraphs of his paper. 

Prof. Vijaya Chandra Joshi M. A., Christian College Lahore follow^ him and 
read his paper on Records of the East Tndia Company 1600—1677. Some of the mwi* ; 
bers present put a few questions which the Professor Eeplied. 

The meeting w\as resumed at 2. P. M. but although some of the 
were present, readers of the papers were absent. The remaining papers were 
taken as read. 


(Sd;) 

Secretary, 
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THE EVOLUTIONARY OUTLOOL IN THE EBCONSTRUOTION OP 

INDIAN HISTORY 

ity 

Mr. Atalananda Chakraborti, Calcutta. 

Summary 

The entire procession of iife as well as of thought is subject to evolution. 
History itself, like other branches of knowledge, has evolved from very small begin- 
nings and proceeded from myths and legends to crude court chronicles, and from 
national propaganda to detached quest of truth. It must now talce yet another leap, 
from the scientific to the creative. “ 


The liistoriau of Judiahas takeu up his work in right earnest and is confidently 
developing his resources to write the history of this great country on the lines laiJl 
down by the masters of scientific history in the West. But the unfortunate part of it 
is thac very often the essential quality of responding to the living problems of life is 
sacrificed to the eruditioir of ministering to mere intellectual curiosity. The worker 
prizes technique more than the objective. 

The pd result of all this is intellectual mechanisation. The creuLlvo machineiT 
a cl^ged with stones and statuary plates and inscriptions — things valuable enough 
but far too remote from the immediate needs of our life. Even the best of virtues 
must needs be balanced. Ovei'-specialisation too is a deadly vice. Our historian 
must have lus ear tuned to the call of life and think out of the realities of life, if he 
IS to reach the altitude of creativeness. 


Much b^*' concretely. Intlia tq-day is torn witJi communal dissensions, 

luueu bad blood is flowing, and daily the situations worsening. And the evil is no 

Iwn spreading, it is tenible to contemplate! 

mind ?rthe education worth if it cannot frain 

bran^h^ and honourably, with grace and charity .? Of all 

and his moreovpr a special responsibxliby 

the me of thl neoJl^^p^^®^ wholesome influence on 

St^dl^ in ite if Indian history is 

ernperor^m lls SidSufto f assistance to the 

with Abi Fazl hi'tl and Indians. The consideration that weighed 

S tie ferioS tak rfteST! “.'y ,f .■'“HV. ‘‘"d our histormu has blore 

bear on the proMema 4 Uvi^g bfe^“ The^^Srit if ““/l f “‘‘'™ ““ginotio" to 
how the emperor Akbnr i -^yi^-h-AklLirh was to appreciate 

amity andfSenimw" wSk thV^ of 

if a Mng is “ecome fit for th^^ 

with the single eye of favour nr„f regard all sects of religion 
single eye of favour, -and not be-mother some and be-stepmother others ». 

Bast— of Greece and Indil whfili^ wL T the knowledge of the ancient West and 

on the Fatherhood of God and bm! if® simple faith based \ 

Pecaian mysticism, was further 

imuuer cqiqqred by the Indian atmosphere. And the 
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^if/u's aad baa^ais soon combined to briag out a Hindustani version that Hindus and 
Musbms alike of India recognised as tbeir very own. 

The Afghan rulers of India, who were but recent Central Asian converts to 
Islam, were called upon to confer with the culture of this land. Instead of importincf 
soldiers they had to get supplies of savants from Arabia and Persia. So it was that 
even the warlike court of Alauddin Khilji was not without erudite Maulvis. The 
cultural competition, through various phases of rivalry and conflicts, natural on such 
occasions, moved on to the broader harmony ofthelbadat Khana. This is a fact 
that history ha,s to emphasize. This is a more vital part of history than the accounts 
of battles and broils. The Hindu and Muslim alike of the pre-British davs had 
caught a glimpse of a much higher method of settling their affairs. They had" almost 
mastered the art of raising politics up to the foot of the Throne of Heaven, In fact 
the thousand years of iMusiim history in India is the history of the evolution of unity 
of India. 

The political conquest of India by Muslims had to wait till the days of (rhor, 
who talked of no jehad but contrived alliance with the Hindu Raja of Ganouj. With 
Kutbuddin Aibak the Muslim State of India was independent of any foreisn control 
of Arabia or Afghanistan. Prom now on, Muslims became Indians^ and Hindus and 
Muslims mingled their loyalties and blood in defending the thx’one against invading 
forces from outside, no matter if they too were Muslims. Till the other day, Nana 
Sahib and the Rani of Jhansi fought for the Moghul emperor, Bahadur Shah. And 
to-day India hopes to be Britain’s colleague in reconstructing che word. 

ETHNOLOGY AS A SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE TO INDIAN 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

BY 

H. Goets, Purandhar 

Modern ethnology is more and more becoming a historical science. Because 
of the absence of written records and of the semi-mythic character of oral tradition it 
is, of course, impossible to reconstruct the details of the political History of primitive 
tribes. But a detailed analysis of their cultural inheritance, material as well as in- 
tellectual, enables us to establish well-defined ethnic and cultural groups, their inter- 
relations, their earlier and later stages, their spheres of influence. A careful survey 
of their geographical distribution permits us also to find out the historical dislocations 
of these groups, i. e., their migrations, conquests and defeats, their rise and fall, often 
even the approximate time of these events. 

_ Whereas the ethnology of the primitive civilizations is, thus, more and more 
becoming an exact historical science, that of the historic civilizations has, however, 
hardly progressed beyond the stage of of description. In this field the etlnolc^'t can 
succeed only in collaboration with the archaeologist and historian. _ For here cultuiM 
stratification is very complicated. Though at the bottom of society there may stiU 
he vestiges of primitive forms of life, these are generally so obliterated by later 
reinterpretations and accretions that in most cases it is difficult to diminate their 
original character without a sufficient appreciation of those latter sta^ of cultural 
evolution. But these intermediate strata between the dominating civilizatioa at the 
top of the social ladder and those primitive survivals amongst the lowest classes and 
in remote districts represent as many residua of earliea stages of civfiizabion. Mummi- 
fied and degenerated, they are still preserving what had been, decade, centuri^, 
miHeaia ago, the splendour gf the ruling nations and dass^, the zmith of cultural life. 
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For fcliis same reason, however, these lin^-ering traditions arc of the greatest 
value for the historirn. As much as the ethnologist cannot dispense with the servi- 
ces of the historian and archseologist, ethnology can become a very important snpple- 
menhrry science for historical research. Our modern approach to history is "broader 
than that of the old historiographers who arc our chief source of information. We 
are no more satisfied with the acts and deeds of rulers, statesmen, generals and divines, 
we aspire at a comprehensive analysis of all the aspects of life, diplomacy, legislation 
and local administotion as well as of the economic and social strncl ure, of manners 
and customs, religious, artistic and intellectual movements. But iu this respect our 
ordinaiy historical sources again and again prove insufficient and leuA'e painful gaps in 
our reconstruction of the past. Several of these gaps can, however, he filied, cornpletcly 
or partly, with the help of the information to iso called fVom etlinological rcsearcli. 
These are before all migrations and regroupings of sorJal classes, changes in the 
economic structure, religious movements, and finally the domination and expansion of 
material civilization (esp. eostums) and of art tradilioji. 

Especially in India researches in this line promise very ample anti satisfactory 
results. For whereas our sources of direct historical information are notably insuffi- 
cient in this country, and will prohably remain onesided, in spite of all the many new 
sources more and more systematically explored in the lastdeciides, India can wn'thout 
contradiction he declared the cauntry with the richest historical material surviving in 
her ethnological tradition. The great number of compaiativoly isolaled areas favour- 
able to the survival of cultural ’’strands ”, the age-old seclusion of the village com- 
munities, the former insufficiency of trade raods, the strong individual life of tribes 
^tes and religious sects, the long multiplicity of political life, the comparatively loose 
meal control of the great empires, the cymbiosis of several successive civilizations 
have left a raltural stratification much more manifold than that to bo found in China 
or Japan, the Mamie countries or Eui'ope before the cultural levelling created by 
modern industrialization. 


Ajanta freseoes are at present n, uu ninuu u; 

hetwocu thearfc of Ajantaand tliat part of 
experience lets just the contrary rolahionship appear 
repressents u local smaiMil ol" a fashion once 
time superseded l.v Litter fashiaiiK. 
driS ffiUe bistoiueal evidence in imagine .Sivaji’s foUowers 

thS Jhnf costume. Brom all the avaiIal)lo soar<!e.s it is evident 

SaStM eSfcumet the court of the I’oslnvas; junUlie present 

isth ctotrv^Sat thfhl, 1 ® the innovations created in Ibc pooiia of the latter 
perbd ® ^ ^ ^ headquarters of Smdhia, Hnikar, etc., but not of an earhor 


t^?tlitions are, on the whole, not the source, but 
. splendid civilizations one floiirishinc 


:ig at the courts and sanctuaries 


Thus, the existing 
fch^ yemnats of the splendio vx 

^tkkimto fcxadifcions nniw country wiis and still is conservative^ obstinataely 

Lxt niwfficLl alterations, iu most cases introduce?! 
the focal centeS of life,i;he courts lifb^b^.^'^. developments have always come from 
tiiMi, or leisurely enout^h to snend thpiV itrV people anxious to arouse atten- 

iBf®?from 108111? other observati-Sio? - which we must generally 

.many otner obseivations and conclusions. It is true that most of thesb 



iuuovat/iorus iiave uot been cumpifeteiv uevr creatious ; ikt-} were liirbor aud uios*.* 
sophisticated adaptations and transformatioas. of earlier or foreign good. Thus it 
could happen that old traditions sunk ]jack inio popular life tverc^ consciouslr taken 
up, for political reasons or sheer -whim, by ce’^v dynasties influential parties. The 
aHius for instance, of nolde? from rite Iloceatii idna-loni.' tu J in the later 17 tli 
century can Ijc immediately traced in costuiui.-s. ikshions. arcbitecturul and liiei'avv 
tastes, etc. lint these traditions, to had once iioen de’it.-Iot etl in some earlier court; 
or city society. And sometimes tve are, Ufa ns, able to rr: fe"the residua of both in the 
still existing ethnographic dstra. 


Tlie tiuusition from the field of history tu tiir.i ol eLUnogruphy, i. e. from ever- 
changing court society to conservative popular life, is alwr.ys a phenomenon of the 
later life history of Svuao phase of civilization, j-lvery new start attracis fourcos from 
outside, but the process of amalgamation and evolution is then so rapid that the uew 
form of civilization remains, for the time being, the privilege of .a small circle. The 
new Ulughal civilszation created under Akbar and Jahangir di:!, on the whole, not spread 
beyond the sphere of the court before the time of Shaliiahan. This fact explains the 
sensation which was aroused by Maharaja Jai Singh I when he built his new ptikce at 
Amber in the most modern imperial style ; he was indeed the first vassal prince to 
adopt Mughal civilization. In fact a civilization must first have reached maturity 
and a classical authority before it can spread over its whole potential sphere of in- 
tlnence. But even then it continues to be the luxury of a few influential circles out- 
side the capital, of provincial governors and vassal courts. It is only in its fall that a 
civilization really becomes the common property at least of all the upper classes in 
a country. This can he demonstrated every where, from Europe to the Ear East, from 
America to Africa. Italian Renaissance culture, for instance, though slowly penetrat- 
ing the surrounding countries already in the l.'ith century, became the fashion in the 
whole of Europe at^the very time that in Italy it was delining under foreign ruLe, 
The reason for this fact is not far to seek. If new forms of life arise, not only the 
classes able to appreciate them are small, but also the persons able to provide for this 
new taste, architects, sculptors, painters, wi-iters, tailors artisans, etc. are few. Even 
when their number iucreasas, few can be spared because of the many schemes planned 
by the leading class ; if they are to be had at ail, they are very expensive and thus 
remain a luxury for the few. "But with the decline the situation changes. There is a 
growing surplus of experts of every type whereas the demand is stagnating and finally 
breaking down in the moment of a political collapse. Then the refugees of every type 
bring the ideals once restricted to the capital into the outlying provinces, and also the 
means to provide for these ideals. 


Thus Persian civilization was brought to India l.ij' refugees ; first in jt^ie liiino# 
lltutmish by refugees from the Mongol invasion, later frorn Tamerlane in; 

Eiroz Shah, from the Uzbegs in the ^rly Mc^hal period. Similarly 

ption spread into the provincial centres with the decline of the house oi 

it became dominant in the provinces in the late IGth and early 

survived iu remote places up to the early 18th century. Mughal 

began to spread in the time of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, but it became not 

before the lSth century. The first wholly to introduce Mi^hal civilizatio^ in ^jpu- 

tana was Sawei Jai Singh II of Jaipur. What we now are accustomed |o ‘‘Jaipur 

art ”, is thus more or less later classical Mughal art or a local evolution of it. 


The great invasion of Mughal culture in the Himalayan Ea|gnt states falls 
into the period between Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1738 and the .br^kdown erf 
Mugal administration in 1761. Dakhifli-Muslim civilization waS li&elifise brotight 
to the Maratha country after the fall of Bijapur, 
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But this is only the first stage of that migration of former leading classes 
and of their special culture clown into the lower strata of the ladder of politi- 
cal social and o'eo^'raphicalj importance* The process can he repea.tecl many times 
untU it reaches the bottom. The coming of Mughal refugees, soldiers as well as 
artists into theBeas Velley between 1788-1751 was the cause of the refined “Kangra” 
civilization at the court of Sansar Chanel II at Tira-Sujanpur and Nadaun, and 
of the less important similar developments in other hill states. With the Gurkha 
and Sikh invasions since 18U6 this “Kangra” civilization was brought, again by 
refno’ees, deeper into the Himalaya, to Chamba and even to Kashmir. Thus, in 
Ohamba the court life depicted in the “ Kahgra” paintings is still not yet extinct. 
StiU elderly ladies in Ohamba town are wearing the Mughal court costume, in the 
fashion it developed in the Kangra Valley; still the wedding litters are the same as 
at the Mnghal court, etc. But in the aecluded valleys of Upper Chamba, at Brahmor, 
much eaidier “strands” are to be found. There the peasant women still use 
textile designs such as had been the fashion at the Mughal court in the time of 
Akbar and Jahangir; from a now destroyed example of a fine kamarband with 
Bimiin.T design in the Chamba palace treasury, the history of which is known, _ it is 
known, it is evident that this type had been introduced into Chamba proper in the 
late 16ch or early 17th ceutmy, and it mi.st hase spicad to Brahmor in the eirly 
18th, But at Arahmcr residua of much taaiier stages of Indian civiliza ion are still 
to be found in popular art. The lotus rosettes so common in Buddhist railings of 
the 2nd century B.C. are the txsual decoration of the houses of the Gaddi shepherds. 
They are in fact to be found everywhere in the Inner llimahija on the so interesting 
decorated fountain stones (since the 11th century); yet it is only in popular art that 
I have found the much more chracteristic design of the animal in the centre of a 
lotus rosette, such as it is else knowm from the railings at Mahahodhi, Bharliut and 
Mathura. That such like railings must once haxe existed also in the Western 
Himalaya, is evident from the Audumbaraand Kulinda coins which arc contemporary 
with the just mentioned railings. Nothing has l.eon rediscovered, and probably 
these railings had been of wood, and not for Buddhist sanctuaries, but connected 
with the cuitus of yakshas, rakshasas and uagas, But both survive in the modern 
ethnographical eviaeuce, the railing sculptures in the rural art of Brahmor, the naga 
worship in innumerable wooden shrines at lonely fountains and mountain lakes and 
the rakshasi Hidimba of the Mahabharata as Hirma, a form of Chamuuda much 
vinerated in Kulu and Ohamba. 

In Kashmir, on the other hand, we are confronted not with a geographical, 
but with a social stratification. All the stages of the history of this valley are 
still alive in popular life, Bive main types can be easily discerned which correspond 
to the chief periods of the country: The great ruins of the Hindu period have 
their modern counterpart in the Kashmir brahmins. The unique wooden mosques 
have had their prototypes in Persia and Turkistan under the Mongol II-Khans, but 
characteristic costumes and other objects which are to be found on Persian 
miniatures of that period, can stiU be seen among the Kashmiri peasantry and 
boatpeople. Mughal rural has left us not only its famous garden palaces, but dress 
and household-good fashions of Jahangir’s and Shahjahan’s time are still common 
in Srinagar. V estiges of Afghan rule are eviden in the house architecture, certain 
lacquer and rnetal work, anp also in a few costume types. Finally has Sikh 
civilimaion, enriched by imports from the Kangra side (painting, embroidery, etc.) 
been introduced by Dograrule. 

have cited only a few examples from my own fields of research. But they 
could be multiplied by innumerable other cases from the whole of India and from 
practi^y every period. A considerable material awaiting exploitation is already 

Up in the various publications on the ethnography of the Indian provinces. 
i»|^iauy the notes on the innumerable castes, subcastes and sects, their history, 
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migrations and habits, contain very valuable informations for the historian. Also 
some beginning has been m^e to utilize these for historical researches. To cite only 
two examples, has e.g. S. V. Mukerj^ followed up the population laoveraent of 
Gujarat and its historical background in the last volumes of the Baroda Census Report 
And Prof. Commissariat has included an account of the various heterodox Muslim 
sects of Hindu origin in his History of Gujart. 

But on the whole we must confess that this vast material has hardly been 
approached, and it must be conceded that its compass and complicated character must 
deter the individual research scholar. On the other hand it is, however, very urgent 
to attack this subject. Por it may be doubted how long we shall still be able 
to make use of this so valuable source of information. In the last two decades 
modern life has begun to penetrate in great strides into the Mediaeval world of 
tradition-bound middle-class India. And it is just the urban and the middle-classes 
who are our principal source for the ethnographical exploration of Indian history, 
"Wherever you look round, the old traditions are quickly disappearing, not only through 
the influence of the West, but as much because of the conscious revival of old Indian 
traditions in the spirit of nationalism. Por although they may revitalize Indian 
tradition and national life, they nevertheless cross and obliterate the special traditions 
of individual groups, castes or sects. 


The first task will be the sifting of the already collected etimographiccl data 
from a historical point of view. This will already teach its a lot about the historical 
dislocation of population in India. But just then it will become evident how insuffi- 
cient these data are. Hardly anything has so far been done to undertake a survey of 
the cultural good, material as well as intellectual or artistic, preserved in these 
various castes and sects with a view to his relation to what we know from archaeolo- 
gical and literary liistory about India’s past. This will supplemeno our picture of 
Indian history in a quite unexpected measure, as will be evident from the few exam- 
ples which I have cited above. Many aspects of Indian life in the ]>ast for which yo 
other sources are avilable, can thus be cojuplemeuted, many local gaps filled in. 
Pinally it may be hoped that certain recuiTcnces and laws may be eliminateil as to the 
directions of the migration of population groups and to the progress of civilization 
through India which may permit us to decide at least the greatest probability in ali 
those cases where sufficiently reliable evidence can no more be obtained. 


8HBR 8HAK— A S0LD1ER-K1N<{ 

BY 

Mr, Abrar Husain Faruqi, Parbhani. 

Summary 

Introduction. The topic is introduced with the fair and impartial criticism on 
historians who, knowingly or unknowingly presented distorted or perverted facts with 
the result that readers are misguidwi. 

She/r ShaJCs parentage and his edwxUion . — His name was Pareed Khan, the 
of Hasan Khan, the Jagirdar of Sahisram (Behar). He was a Afghan by d^c^t, w- 
longing to the Sur-sub-tribe. His father was enslaved hy his sjav^rl and s 

education was neglected. He was treated hy his step-mother with j^ousy. He left 
his home and went to Jaumpur, where he fined his education and i^tary training in 
his younger age. 
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Fu/re&d returns horn . — During his three years’ so joura at Jaumpur Fareed 
distlno'uished himself by his 'war like spirit, talents and good department, the boy was 
strongly recommended by Jamal Ktian to be taken back. Fareed was entrusted with the 
administration of the Jagir by his father, who was highly pleased with his unparaUeled 
administrative capacitymnd military talents. But a Jagir was soon transfered to his 
stepbrother Sulaiman'Khan by the machinations of his mother. In disgust Sher 
Khan left the Jagir and went to Agra to try his luck there. Nizam Khan his brother 
also accompaniel him. In the mean time his father Hasan Khan died and through 
the efforts of Dualat Khan the Jagir was restored to Fareed. 


A tUsension hetween Slier Khan and Sultan of Beliar . — Mohammad Khan Sur 
supported Suleman Khan, the step-brother of Sher Khan and created a dissension bet- 
ween the Sultan of Behar when Sher Khan, who was driven out of his Jagii' by Suleman 
Khan with the assistance of Mohammad Khan Sur. But with the help of Sultan 
Barlas, Babar’s officer, Sher Khan had succeeded in the re-occupation of his Jagir. 


Sher Kkm in the Cmq} of Z/a&er.— Sher Khan had an opportunity to sec 
Emperor Baber’s Court where he had scrutinized every thing- ainl tirri ved at the conclu- 
sion that if the Afghans were united they would oust the Mughals from India. When 
at the Royal dinner Baber’s suspicious glance created in him misgiveings about his 
safety, consecpTently he effected his escape from the camp, and he again joined the 
service of Sultan of Behar. 


They had incited Prince Jalal Khan son of the late Sultan of Behar against 
Sher Khan. Sher Khan seeing the trend of intrigue resigned the post and making 
himself free from every obhgation went to his Jagir, where he had planned to invade 
Bengal and collected a strong army of Khiljis, Lodhis and Burs. 


Slier Khan versus Humaymi . — At fii-st Humayuu crusiied the growing power 
of Saltan Mahmud and later on turning his attention towards Sher Khan marched on 
liim with a large army. Sher Khan sued for peace and an agreement was arrived at. 
Sher Khan had already occupied the Rohtas fortress by diplomatic dealings and the 
justifications iu the light of emergency was evident. Mr. B. W. Thompson’s allegation 
of treacher is not consist with the slogan of “ every thing is fair in love and war ”. 


First elc^h between Sher Khan and Uumayun . — Humayun had occupied Gour 
without the Slightest opposition, because Sher Khan did not only evacuate it but 
made its palaces so fuciuatiug and attractive for pleasure-loving Humayun that he had 
wasted his valuable time there. In the mean time Sher Khan came out from the hill 
fortress well prepared and occupied Benares and Monghyr, and later met Humayun at 
the bank of the Gangas near Buxer and defeated him 


Two Icings at a tirm ; Humayun' s last but unsuccessful attempt . — Sher Khan on 
to nobles’ iusistance assumed the kingship of India with the title of SHER SHAH. 
»ifltng an army Humayun again met Sher Shah, who was no longer a feudal-chief 
K of India, at Kannauj the old capital of Harsha, and was defeated. He then 

^*^“ore, Sindh and Kabul. After this final victory Sher Shah escorted Queen 
an t tiQ He ruled India for five years and during that time he had so, 

for the good of country that his reign is one of the brightest periods, in the 
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POSITION OP CHRISTIANS IN THE HUOHAL EHPIKE. 

BY 

Prof. M. L. Roy-Chowdhury, Bhagalpur. 

The Christiaus were in India at the time of the Slughals, some in quest of 
gold, some for adventure, some for converting the ‘ Great Mogor’ on religious mission 
The professions to which they belonged were conllued to commerce, jewellery, 
meiicine, surgery, army and artisanship (enamelling, goldsmithy and lapidary). U) 
Their number was not very large if the cross breeds were left out. Their services 
were best utilised in the army- In Bengal, Pratapaditya had some Christians in his 
admiraiity, in the siege of Asiragarh, Muqarib Khan had at least seven Christian 
gUDners.(2) Shah Jahan had two hundred Portugues in his army of revolt against 
Jahangir (3)Mirjumla had eighty Christians in his .artillery J); Bara Selkoh utillised 
at least two hundred Europeans* against Aurangzebl { 5 ) These people generally led 
ugly lives, were polygamous, married low class Indian women and were always 
ready to change their faith to Islam because of the allowances granted to them or for 
petty facilities of existence as Muslims.(6) Renaissance and Reformation movement 
in Europe had urged the .Jesuits to seek new fields for preachiisg l.he message of 
Christ; Goa became the centre of Jesuit missionaries backe<l up ly the Portugese 
King. Already there had been attempts to convert the ‘ Great Ulogors ’ in Central 
Asia but attempts had always failed and now a fresh urge seized the Jesuits 
to try once more the lost cause, and circumstances favoure'l them-Akbar, the 
eclestic, being on the throne of Hindustan. 

During the conquest of Guzrat, he came in oontaci.- witli the Portuguese 
Christians, and in his inquisitive mood he sent a farraan to the ‘ Principal ’ at Goa 
to send some missionary. 1 7) Since the arrival of the first mission in Febrnary, 1580, 
the Christians began to play a new role in the land of the MugLcls. They took pirt 
in the discussions of the Ibadat Khanah, and by their manners and intelligence they 
created some influence on the mind of the Emperor. They started a school which 
was attended by royal cbildren-Salim, Murad and Danyal and also by some children 
of the nobility (SI Akbar himself took some lessons from them, some of these Jesuit 
Fathers took to learning Arabic, Persiau and Hindustan l((?) in oi*der to make direct 
approach to the people. For some time interpreters from Armenian Christians 
were appointed as was the case with First mission of Rudolf Acquaviva who appoin- 
ted Henrigher.(lO) Father Xavier became so well versed in Persian that composed 
several hooks in that language so that the people might understand the view point of 
the Christians.ill) 


1- Mosserrate, Mem. A. S. B. Ill, 1*^14, 'olio 60 (a) 

2. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, pp 282-283. 

3. Annu^ later from Goa, 1924. “ The Examiner ” Aj.ril 6,1912. 

4. Manucci, Storia de Mogor I. p. 226. 

5. Ibid. I. p. 265. 

6. Maclagan, Jesuits and the Mogor, p. 315-16. 

7. Regarding the motives of this invitation, a detailed account has been given in ehapter V of the 
Din-LIlahi by me. 

8. Maylagan op. Cit. p. 274. 

9. Ibid. p. 193. In 1653, they took to the study o'' Sanskrit to knov? the H'aiu standpoint and 
they carried Sankrit script to Europe in 1667 (?) 

10., Smith, op. Cit. p. 169-70. 

11. Father Xaviers, Persian works are. — ' 

1. Mjriat-ul-Quds (Mirror of Holiness) or Dastan-LMasih (Life of Chrfet) 

2. Aina-i-Haqnuma (The Truth showing mirror). 

3. Dastan-i-Ahwal-i-Hawariyan (Lives of Apostle) 

4- Zabur (Psalter) 

5. Gospels. 

6. Adad-i-Sultanat (Guide of Kings). This was defeated to Jahangir in 1609, 

He also wrote books in Persian, Sanskrit and Hmdu-stani 
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By the year 1694: A.D. the Christians were favour^ with a farman from 
Emperor Akhar stating, “ if any of the infidels wished to build a church or synago- 
gue, or idol temple, none were to prevent them.” (i) After this farman, they found 
little or no ^fiiculty in construction or maintenance of churches and houses in 
public places. The position of the Christians in Mughal India is being discussed 
below under the following heads: — 

(a) , their right to purchase lauds, to build houses and to construct chapels, 

churches and cemetries. 

(b) . their right to make conversion, to cangregate, to carry processions, 

to make exhibition of relics, to play music, 

(c) . Eight of public Service. 

(d) . Ereedom from Jeziah. 


Before entering into a discussion on the subject it is necessary t,o explain the 
general attitude of the Muslims towards Christianity. Christ has been accepted by 
the Prophet of Islam as one of the prophets and Bible as a revealed book, and the 
Christians are Ahlul Kitab. (possessors of the Eevelations). So the (luostion of 
non-recognition on ground of polytheism did not arise in their case. Marriages 
between Christians and Muslims are allowed by Muslim Law. According to Aadith 
and Fiqh any one who is not a subject of a Muslim country may claim a guest’s 
protection in a Muslim country and he is entitled to remain in the country unmo- 
lested for the term of the whole year. If he continues after one year, he has to 
pay the capitation tax for which a notice is to be given to him. f)f course tli(! 
state has a right to cut the teim of stay short for political roasons. In case he 
stays after the term_ of a year, he gets the protection of a Dliimmi and is Called 
‘ Mustaman.( An alien gets the status of Dhimmi automatically if he purchases a 
tribute paying land and at once ho becomes liable to pay the Jeziah for the • 
ensyiing year. An alien woman by marrying a Dhimmi becomes a Dhimmi. (2) A 
Dhimmi is not entitled to build a new place of worship except in his own house. 
But he may repair one which is broken. He cannot make an open exhibition 
before a Masjid. A Dhimmi cannot have any share in a booty but mav have discre- 
tionary allowance if he has joined the war.<3) 

Stri(Aly speaking, in India, no teclinical distinction was made between the 
status of a Dhimmi and a Mustaman i.e. between a non-Muslim subject and non- 
Mushm afien. An ahen was to report himself to the authority within 
-4 hours 01 his arrival in the country. (4) la almost aU cases, the Christians who 
staged in the country were amenable to the jurisdiction of the royal executive and 
judiciary. Ihere are instances when they were dried before Qadi’s court.(S) 


j. purc^e lands in India, Akbar gave them formal permis- 

Mon to bimd Church (6) and the Christian built one in 1599. Another Church was 
built in 1604 at Agra which liberally patronised by Prince Salim. This Church was 


1 . 

2 - 

3. 

4. 
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knowa as “ Akbar Badsliah Ka Girja.”(l) In 1599, the Lahore chapel was finished 
to which Akbar ‘sent costly gold and silk cloths for its adcrninent(2) Akbar also 
sent a picture of Mary for the Chapel from his own collections. (3) Liberalism of 
the Emperor permeated into his higher officers and the Governor of Lahore was 
personally present at the openning ceremony of a Church in Lahore in 1597 A.D. G)- 
Lauds were granted for residences, and for building churches, chapels and cemetries. 
In 1626, Jahangir confirmed the purchase of a piece of land by Christians and made 
it rent free inam'^). 

Jahangir granted another six bighas of land for an Armenian cemetry. 
Jahangir once dedicated px’operty in the name of Lord Jesus which originally belonged 
to a Hindu. Settlements were started at Patna in 1620, but it did not l^t long. (6) 
A church was built for the Jesuits at Jaipur (7) through the courtesy of Eaja Jaisingh 
(he had built already a Mosque by his money for the Muslims). The Portuqnese 
built a portable church in imitation of Akbar’s portable Mosque. A Christian could 
go near a Mosque to obtain a hearing and would have a hearing if they did not not 
speak anything against the Prophet. Christian bequests to their Church were 
recognised by the State,- Mirza Sekander; father Zu’l Qarnain(S) made such grants. 

The Christians were given by Akbar right of making conversion. According 
to jurist Abul Qasim one of the eight offences which deprival a dhimmi of his right 
to protection was ‘attempt to seduce a Muslim from his faith. So Akbar’s permi- 
ssion was very bitterly resented even by Mirza Azam Khan, though he was an 
Ilahian; Jahangir confirmed the permission. 


But Shah Jahau and following him his Governor Shaiyasta Khan at Dacca 
gave permission ‘to make converts but not of the Muslims.’ (9) Aurangzeb gave an 
order which forbade Hindus to change their religion for any but Islam. (10) The 
priests were permitted to display various kinds of fire works and artificial lights on 
the days of their festivals, they carried relics and arranged pompous funerals and 
played music in order to captivate people. (11) The archive reports of Agra, Delhi, 
Lahore and Goa show that the number of converts was fairly large. Manucci says that 
in 8 years’ time he converted 15,000 men, while Bernier says that conversion of a 
Muslim was not possible; Manucci says that in 48 years he had never seen a 
Muslim becoming Christian. 

How is it possible to reconcile the reports of Bernier with those of Manucci ? 
The records of the Church archives regret that the Indian converts were 
polygamous, they led bad lives, and were ready to change their faith because of 
allowances granted to converts, or for petty conveniences of the life of a Muslim. 
It may be concluded easily that conversion of high class Hindus or Muslims were few 


1. Maclagan, op. cit. p. 315-16. 

2. J. A. S. B. LXV. 1896,_p. 66. 
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4. Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, p. 75. 
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6. Patna Gazetler, 1924, p. 73. 

7 . Maclagan, op, cit p. 324, 

S. Monserrate, Commentaries, fol. 86 (a) Blochmann, op. Cit I. 46. 
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10. Farman, Sept. 7, 1685. 
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iiud far befcweentl). i’rom the Jesuit records, the period of conversioa extends from 
the year 1599 to 1667 A.D. In this period they had three distinct quarrels with the 
authorities, (a) in 1604 with Quliz Khaii, Governor of Lahore, (b) in 1614, with 
Jahangir for detaining his cargo ship at Mecca,, and (c) in 1688-35 with Shah Jahan 
- on the question of the Hngli. So the period - was I’ather short, interpersed with 
vicissitudes of quarrel and famines. During the period of famine, they purchased 
children from famished pai-enrs or guardians ynd converted them especially in 
Kashmir. Some of the missionaries being physicians, were approached by the people 
for treatment generally at the dying stage. The Lathers at death bod of their 
patients, sprinkled water over the dying or dead people, and congratulated themselves 
that ‘they had saved a soul and thus served God.’ The large numbers of the converts 
claimed % Maueeci might be conversions of this type. Ooutemporury evidences, ou 
the whole^ point out that tlie conversions were generally secret and of low class men 
who did not change their rituals or made of life with the change of faith, or they 
were merely sick bed or death bod conversion, when out of necessity no objection 
could be made by the people{2\ 

.So far as right to public service was concerned, there are instances to show 
that there was no actual objection to their I’ecruitment. One Mirza Sekandar of 
Allepo, originally known as Yaqub held a high position in Akbar’s court. His son 
Dhil Qarnain(3) was a Governor and hfansabdar during the reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. Juliana was the iady-officer-in-charge of medical department of the 
Harem. A group of Eussiau slaves was iu the employ of the Queeu inotherG), at the 
time of Akbar, They generally eutei-ed the service of the Mughals in the artillery ; 
some of the missionaries were employed as teachers, A largo number of European 
physicians and surgeons were found in the employ of kings and noblemen(S). Some 
time after, when the pi’ospect of conversion receeded behind" their immediate objective, 
the kings of Europe began to employ these clergy men as their plenipotentiaries and 
they became so many political hirelings under clergy men’s gown scramblijig for pettv 
privillages of their countrymen. 

Freedom from Jeziah 


'U I, question of Jeziah during the reigns of Akbar*, Jaliungir and 

biiah Jahan, Aurangzeb reimposed it in 1569 ; and Fathers and other Christians hail 
to ray It just like other non-Muslims and they could not claim “guest’s protection” 
as has been enjoined by the Hadis because of the length of their stay. An instance 
has been reeorrded that the Agra officials wore remitted their arears of Jeziah as a 
favour. Ihe Missions were nob rich and they could not pay in favour of poor Christian 
converts ; therefore many of them reverted to Islam(6). Jn 1 686, the Goa authorities 
.sent a mission to the south where Aurangzeb was staying. The loader of the mission 
.^gamaeno met Auranzeb personally and the Emperor was pleased to release the 
Chnsbians of the Empire of the impost. The farman of release ran thus: — 


Cho<ii ° Empire including two daughters of the 

S£n oo c!t on conn and Muqarib Khan. Payne-op. cit^’p. 194 and 

Mac^n op. ert, pp. 274-3. The two nephews of Jahangir converted in 1610 were reconverted soon 


Path^ ^233-34.' 1648-49 refers to purchase of children by the 

Xavii^SdTfen.^. are exhaustive, e. g. Tuzuk Amal-i-Salih. Terry, Bernier* 

4. Smith o‘. cit. p. 206. 

^ 

6. Macla^an op. cit. p. 123. 
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“Non-muslims bclong-iag to the reiigious oilers could only Le exempted from, the tax 
if they were kno^vn to be poor”, and the exemption of the Fathers was given on this 
ground of poverty.!'. One Panvanah ct /^ru'.ixgxeb dated IBUS, a second Parwanah 
% Btihadnr Shall in 17o7 repeated that the Farhers were exempted from Jeziah on 
the CT^'nnd that they were ‘Faqii's’. Fi.rrukh Siyar io 171 S an'i iHuhninrDarl Shah ' 
rr I7i?f: griinte*! exemption on similar !! . 

Individual Moghal Emperors in relation to 

Christians: 

Akimr treatcii ti.e Christians nit.'re <>r less coii'i.^imstiy, conrieously and 
geueron.sIy. lie liked their inteliecr. He not oniy graiirth th-jm'permi.'^sion to buil<l 
churches and to make conversions, he went ^o far us t‘^ a op: tho ^on rvf u Christian 
Yaqub of Allepo uLso Known as Mirza Sekandar. This boy \;u? a d piel by AkCar on 
condition ihat he woiikl not be eonverte.IT . Tins boy. Ph::! (y-raain, v.cs trained 
up in the Ijurem and had free access into the hareui'A. tVhen -hd’ ncir came to the 
throne, lie uske.d the lioy to be converted, bur on liis re/u- ; ho iifui Idml Qarnrdn 
forcibly circiimcised and force:.l him to read the K: leina'5 , ]jnt .‘•Til lie j;or.sistel in 
his faith. As ha.s already lieeu mentioned, .inliana wa-, in h’s eniiloy r.-: the medical 
superintendent of the harem and a family of slave.' was in the em 2 A'.y r f his n.othcr- 
Though Akbiir was symp; thetic, some of his oir:<-i;.i' were lltteriv again.'t then:. 
Qiiliz Khun Governor of Lahore fixed a dtrv in IGU-i for the wholesrhe '^eizniv of td! 
children and wives of ail Christians. 

Jahangir was_ a lover of paintings, he was frank and jovial. 1 he Christians 
took advantage of his frankness and simplicity. They were .^inspected to have taken 
some part in tlio rebellion of Salim against Akbar fc-. " He paid th.em money to build 
!i Church at Lahore. The Jesuits put too much hope on .Jahangir and some 
b^hristiaus in their joy in anticipation wrote that .Jaliannir became a Christian in l‘,SG7. 
Austin and Bordeaux said that Shah Jahan had poisoned Jahangir because he was 
afraid that his father would become a Christian, 7\ "On the whol^ he was kind to 
Christians if not to Christianity. He paid five to seven rupees per day for mainten- 
ance at Agm to each Christian and occasional grants were given for their festivities. 
At Lahore he once wanted to know the number of the Cliristians in the city as he 
was intending to make chaiaty in ca«h't>'. But Jahaneir became very much angry 
with Portuguese because they detained a cargo sliip from TJccca and withdrew all shrie 
help from them, and stoppel the building of Church at Lahore for which he had 
already granted Iaufls(9). The story of the conversion of the two sons of Daniya! and 
their reconversion has already been referre-J to. 

Shah Juhuu was an orthodox Muslim aiuL he had no sympathy, neither any 
positive dislike for either the Christians or Portuguese. He confirmed the purchase 
of lands by Christians at Lahore which was resold by OliveiraflO).- After the Bengal' 


1. Ibid p* 124, 

2, J. R XL S. 1916, pp, 30-30. 

3. * IBifaClagcm, op. cit, p. 173, Yaqub iiad aiioiliCT sou imaued-Sckaiidai*. 

4, Some say Dhu! Qamain was Akbar’s son.. A^bar bad. a Christka ’wife* W it ' liOt n 
definitely how many children sbe boro, 

5, Pa}Tiej Jahang;ir and the Jesnlt?, pp. 15-23. 

6. Din-i-IIahi, p, 3t4. 

7^ J. R H. a 1914. 

S, Letter to Arebibisbop of Canterbury, 1616. Fosters Hoe* p, .276 
9, I^amic Culture, Vol IV p, 306-0S. 
to, J. A. S, B. XXL 1925, p. 58, 
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fracas, he officially persecuted the Christians. He closed their Churches at Agra and 
Lahore, Four hundred Christians were hrougqt from the Hugli to the court and 
Bering(l) said, “the handsome woman hecame inmates of the serglio, those more of 
advanced age, or of inferior beauty were distributed amongst Omras ;(2) little children 
* underwent circumsicion and were made pages ; many became Muslims.” Those that 
stood sternly and refused conversion were “ consigned to hell (prison) to pray to Allah 
for the delivery of their soul.” The attitude of the common people was very hostile 
and they were always pelted in the street, jeered at services and sometimes social 
stigma was raised agasnst converts. Asaf Khan was probably the only noblemen who 
was more or less sympathetic towards Christians. 

To summarise, there are on record three instances of official persecution of 
Christians in India: — (1) by Quliz Khan at Lahore in 1604, (2) by Jahangir in 1614 
following seizure of cargo ship from Mecca, (S) by Shah Jahan in 1683 following the 
Hugli trouble. 


Saha Jahau's persecution of the Christians and Jesuits was to some estent 
mitigated by the friendly sympathies of his son, Dara Shukoh. He attended their 
parties and used to make friendly visits to them as Jahangir did(3). The liberal 
attitude of Dara once more lit up the lost hope of the Christians and they expected 
his conversion was only a matter of days, !Manucci says that Dara died all but 
Christian. According to him, Dai-a died praying for the safety of his soul. 
“ Muhammad has taken my life, oh, the son of God, Grant me my life.”(4) 

Aurangzeb’s relation with the Christian is more mysterious than not. 
Aurangzeh, the persecutor of the Shias, and of the Hindus, was not as hard on the 
Christians. Soon after his accession he wished Father Busi to accompany him to 
Kashmir{5). In 1671 A.D. he confirmed the grant of a place of worship granted by 
Jahangir(6), He asked for a Persian Translation of the gospel but it is not knowu 
whether he read it or not(7), Campbell says that he had a discussion with Aurangzeh 
and that he cited a copy of the Bible as his authority, Aurangzeh treated it with 
respect and kissed it. During the reign of Aurangzeh, there was hardly any official 
interference with the Christian worship. When Jeziah was imposed on the non- 
Mnslims, Chiristians were not exempted. But on representation of Megalhaeno, it 
was remitted as has already been mentioned. But except three noblemen, Amanat 
Khan, governor of Lahore, Shaiysta Khan and Wazir Jafar (son-in-law of Asaf Khan), 
almrat all the governors were inimically disposed towards the Christians. Qadis 
particularly took the que from Aurangzeh and seized the slightest opportunity 
to make searches, to impose fines, to send them to jail and if not do any tluno- ableast 
to insult themiS). - ® 


Position of the Christians in the period of later Mughals no longer depended on 
the grace of the Government, hut on their own capacity. They no lon:^r needed 
patronage of the officers of the central government but they strengthened their 
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position sometimes by bribe, and often by tact. Within oO years of the death of 
Anmngzeb, the Christians gathered strength enongh to consolidate their positical 
position and ultimately to supplant the Mughal supremacy by Christian supremacy. 

TOEN WAS AKBAR’S TOMB BEGUN ? 

BY 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, Lucknow. 

Akbar’s tomb at Akra is a unique monument of its kiu'l in India, and is 
totally unlike any built either before or since. It has no parallel even in any other 
Muslim country. Its importance in the history of Indian architc-eiure will be appa- 
rent from the tact that if had not been incompiete. as it now stamls, and if it had 
been roofed with a central dome or canopy, it would, hare ranked next to the Taj 
among Indian monuments of this class. Even as it is, this luiildiiig designed in a 
truely Indian style is a worthy burial place of a great nation-builuer and statesman 
who was an Indian of Indians, and who dreamt of a united India of Hindus and 
Musaimans. 

Hiscoi'iaus of Indian architecturo are not unanimous on the point as to when 
the eoustracfcion of the tomb was begun. The usual view is that it was begun by 
Akbar himself. Authorities like E. W. Smith, Fergusson, Keene, and Havell have 
supported this view. The principal argument in support of this view in the testimony 
of two European travellers, William Finch, and William Hawkins. 

Finch who visited the tomb in 1611 has left- an interesting description of it. 
We learn from his account, firstly, that the construction had been started ten years 
prior to his visit, for he says, “ King Acabar’s Sepulchre is 3c. distant from Agra iii 
the way to Lahore, nothing neere finished as yet after tenne yeares worke ”, secondly, 
that only one of the gates had been ready at the time of his visit ; thirdly, as he says, 
“The Tomb was not finished at my departure, but lay in manner of a coffin, covered 
with a white sheet, interwrought with gold and flowers;” and, lastly, again in Finch’s 

own words “ it is to be inarched over with the most curious white and speckled 

marble, and to be seelod over within, with pure sheet-gold richly inwrought From 
this it appears therefore that the mausoleum had been begun in Akbar’s lifetime, 
though it was still under construction in Jahangir’s reign. 

Hawkins, who visited the mousoleoum in the same year, writes : “ The 
Sepulchre may counted one of the mr^t monuments of the world. It hath beeue 
this foureteene years a building, and it is thought it will nob be finished there seayeu 
yeares more, in ending gates and walls, and other needful things, for the beantifying 
and setting of it forth.” This statement partly corroborates the view that the con- 
struction had been started in Akbar’s reign itself. 

There is another view taken by Dr. Fuehrer who believed that Akbar’s tomb 
was really the work of his son, Jahangir. That the building wm both begun and 
completed qy Jahangir can be learnt from thelatters, wetU-known autobiography. The 
Emperor has thus desetribed Ms visit to his father’s tomb in fche third year of his 
reign : 


“ When I was dignified with the good fortune of making this jalgrim^, I saw 
the building that had been erected in the cemetery. It did not ixme up to my idea 
of what it ought to be, far that would be approved wMch the way-ferera of fche world 
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sliould point to as one the like of whicli was not in the inhabited world. Inasmneh 
as at the time of erecting the aforesaid building the affair of the ill-started Khusru 
took place, I started for Lahore, ant the architects had built it after a design of their 
own. At last a certain expenditure was made, until a large sum was expended and 
■work went on for three or four years. I now ordered that expert architects should 
again lay the foundations in agreement with men of experience, in several places, on 
settled plan.” 

Jahangir’s statement is clear, and shows firstly, that the construction was 
started during the rebellion of Khusru, i. e., after Akliar’s death ; secondly, that the 
old design was rejected by the Emperor, and lastly, another design was prepared in 
accordance with his desire. If Akbar had started the tomb himself, Jahangir would 
surely have mentioned this fact, and as he had no reason to write an utter falsehood, 
his version may be accepted as correct. The story of the European travellers is 
nothing more than I'azaar gossip, jotted down probably in their old age when their 
naemory too was half-obliterated. Besides, the very fact that the two travellers have 
given different versions regarding the commencement of the construction, although 
they visited the tomb had been started by Akbar himself. 

There is an inscription on the South Gateway, which clearly states, “ In the 
seventh year of the August accession of Jahangir, cooresponding to A. H. 1021, after 
seven years of work attaiued completion.” This shows beyond all possibility of doubt 
that the work had boon begun in the first year of Jahangir’s reign, and was completed 
in the seventh year after seven years of construction. It is strange how the mere use 
of the word “caniikM" in the inscription has misled scholars like W. Smith 
Fergusson, Havell and othei’s into believing that Jahangir did not begin it ! 

AXGLO-DUTOH RELATIONS. 1618-1G21 


BY 


R. M. Bharucha, B. A., Indian Historical Research Insaitute, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

In ItilS there were in all five English factories in the dominions of the Great 
Mogul : Agra, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, Broch and Surat. At tbe first of these plates 
Francis Fettiplace and Robert Hughes were busy procuring materials like indigo,' 
carpets etc. for dispatch to England, The_ factory in Ahmedabad was under the 
charge ^ of John Browne, the poet-politician, who wrote poetry -.whenever he 
found time from business. “Even in his business correspondence Browne, adopted 
a rather affected style ”(1). At Burhanpur, a factory had been opened by Nicholas 
Banglmm in 3G16, but at this time it was about to be closed down, since the 
trade had largely fallen off, owing to the conclusion of peace with the Deccan princes 
followed by the departure of Shah Jahan from that place. Surat, the oldest and the 
most important English settlement, was then under the supervision of Thomas 
Kemdge, who was ably assisted by Thomas Rastell and Giles James. All the other 
acton^ in India were to act in subordination to the Surat factors except Sir Thomas 
■Koe, His Majestj s ambassador who had recently been invested with supreme powers, 
wen m coomereial inatters. This arrangement had very much roused the indignation 
<« Kemdge and his fellow factors. 


ITomii development of Dutch conmerce, ^ feMs time, in the. dominions of the 
<^1, was n ot at all to the hking of the English in ladia. Pieter van den Broecke* 

Foster, The English Faciones in Incjia, 1618-21, In.rcd,, p. V. ~~ 
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had establishecl a factory at Surat ia 1616. When ia the following year he paid hi? 
second visit, he met with disaster ; his two ships were driven ashore and totaDy l<^t. 
Pieter Giilesz van Raycsteyn, who had snccewlerl Tan den Broeche at S^irat, arriving 
at Court in January, 1618, succeeded in procuring for his people several important 
jirivileges from the Prince. Sir Thomas Roe in his letter from AhmedalDad to the 
Company had written that the “Fie minge” had established themselves at Surat, and 
had succeeded in obtaining a farman npon as good tenns as themselves. Sir Thomas 
Roe tried his best to stop the Hollanders grom planting themselves firmly at Surat, _ but 
it was of no avail. The Dutch had. used the same means as the English in prevailing 
over the Indians, viz, fearil). In his report to the Directors at Am.sterdam, Kaycsteyn 
says they were well treated and obtained a farman from the Prince granting them jj 
number privileges, though not all for which they had applied. 

From a letter written by an English Nathaniel Halstead at Burhanpur to John 
Bangham at Agra, dated 7th Angusfc, 1518, it is clear that a dutch expedition had 
gone to Agra. “ The Dutch from Agra were expected here before this”(2) but on this 
no further detail is available. 

No supplies eonld reach the Dutch Factory at Surat during 1619, owing to 
troubles in the Far Bast. In a letter from thomas Kerridge and Thomas Eastell, to the 
President at Bantam, February 15, 1619, they write that they are sorry to hearof the 
insolence of the Dutch. We learn that the Hollanders are very much discouraged for 
want of supplies and since the day Vandarbrooke lost his ship at surat no other 
ship of their nation had touched the port, though they expected one daily. The 
English on the other hand were hoping that no dutch ship should come there m 
that the Hollanders would find themselves in ever increasing difficulti^.(3) Again 
the English are extremely distrustful of the Dutch; they cannot envisage the keen 
compition from the Hollanders, and determaine to hinder them by their “ elder 
experience”. The Duch at Surat were very quiet at this time, it was probably 
due to their wanting conditions, for no supply ship had come, although they were 
expecting it daily. Perhaps the dutch had jailed to put in an app^rance because 
of the English fleet anchored at Snrat, or otherwise they were uniting their forces 
for the defence of Bantam. If the former reason had desist the Dutch from 
approaching, then non the withdraw! of the English ships, they would at once come 
to the r^cue with supplies. The English have found to their cast that the Dutch 
are ever intruding in aU parts and places of their trace and commerce. Although, 
this cannot be avoided, stiU the English are determined to use their nature experienwj 
to put the Hollanders out of business. However, wo learn from a letter by Thomas 
Kerridge, etc. at Surat to the factors at Ahmedabad, that the Hollanders were 
able to obtain a certain amount of money by the sales of brass guns, which they 
had saved from the wreck of the Middle burg, to the local authentic. 
proceeded to invest this, for the hopes of the supplyship were diminishing dailjM) 

In March, 1620, news reached India that an agreement has been reached 
between the two companies at home. The conclnsson of peace^ gave a 

badly needed intermission and with it the opportnnity of making up for tiie tefe 
time. In the autumn of 1620, Pieter van den Broecke appear^ more at 

Snrat, and made that place his head quarters, with the title of “Kreofc^^ for 
Arabia, Persia and India.” He then proceeded to set on foot cither fsMSferies at 
Ahmadabad, Broach add Oambay (i) , 

1. I6td, p. 15. 

2. 7h'd, p, 38. 
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in March, 1621, we hear- of a Duich caravan being at Manclu on its wa] 
down from Agra. A Dutch letter from Mausalipatam speaks about the robben 
which took place at a little distance from Mandu. The Dutch who were travailing 
with the English escaped from this pillage, because they had stayed behind owin'i 
to the desertion of there camel drivers.(l) In the following month Wouter Heutei 
with same Dutchmen a^ived at Agra, Where he was presented by Asaf Khan t( 
the Emperor and graciously received, ... 


As regards Ahmadabad, we liave reference in James Bickford’s letter fron 
Ahmadabad to the President and Council at Sumt, wherein he speaks of the twc 
visits paid by Walter Heuten to that city “ in Mr. Browne’s tyme,” and when there 
they were treated most hospitably by the English. They were even suppl ed wit! 
powder and masket and a sum of Bs. 1000/-. But all this the Hollanders nevei 
repayed(2). . Another visit was paid by the Hollanders to this city sometimes later 
however, it aroused feelings of a very different nature. Safi Khan prevented a Dutcl 
Caravan from leaving Sarkhej, till sufficient redress was ' obtained from the*BngM. 
Safi Khan had made a claim 28,000 larrees on the English, and pending satisfactior. 
of that claim they were not allowed to leave Sarkhej, The Hollanders who wen 
fully ready, to depart from that town, their goods laden and everything else foi 
their journey provided for, naturally rebelled against Safi Khan’s orders. Safi Khar 
had evidently made the nistake of putting down the Dutch and the English ai 
belonging to the same nation. He . would listen to no arguments from the Dutch 
that they were a nation different from the English and that they should not be 
hdd responsible for what the- latter did. To Safi Khan they “ were all one.” At 
first much reluctance was showed by the English to acquit their rivals of anj 
responsibility in the mather ; though, they complied after a while and the Dutch 
goods were released. James Bickford had to go in person to Safi Khan to con- 
vince, him that they belonged to two different nations and that the Dutch had 
no hand in the present mischief. Safi Khan at last convinced, allowed the Dutch 
to pass. Thus released the Hollanders with their goods proceeded to Surat. But 
the language used by the factors in their letters reporting this dispute, clearly 
elucidate that distrust and jealousy had taken the, place of former cordial 
relations. The English suspect the Dutch, of treachery in trade relations and advise 
Ae other factors to be careful in their transactions with them. They associate the 
Dutch with underhand means to oust the English from trade rivahy. The Dutch 
with secrecy and by aU cunning practices try to “demnify” the English. The 
Hollanders are also kind and complimentaiy, but if the occasion provided itself they 
would not hesitate to cut the ground underneath the English. But then the sanie 
^ht be said of the- latter, for they were always eager to do the Hollanders in the eye. 
When the Dutch gave out their intention of quitting Ahmadabad and proceeding to 
ourat, the English at once suspected them of harbouring- same miscliief. You know 
^ and divelUshly subtle, this plott suspitious and dangerous to 

us (3). The Bnghsh are afraid that having done them mischief in the South, they 
will now do the same at .Surat, and convinced that the Dutch will never do them any 
gootbth^ resolve to doubly guard' Itheir interests here.' When Safi Khan stopped 
the HoHanders go^ at Sarl^ej for the mischief done by the Englisli, and when the 
former b^g^ of the English, to acquit them from the suspicion of being their 
. acTOmphee, the latter ^owed considerable reluctance to do so. Thereupon the Dutch 
c^efkpsed into a bitter invective against English, upbraiding them of returning 
rlw “The P^tch Offief here was somewhat moved and out of the basenesse 

courtesies they had done our President 
Surratt m tyme of there freedom and your trouble, keeping you in.their house 

you were not permitted to buy any for 
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So long as the Dntch were ill of funds and home support, and so long 
as their competition in trade ■was of a negligible quantity, the merchants of 
both nations were on excellent terms, but gradually as the Hollanders 
became strong their factors more conversant with the Indian ways, their 
treasury getting more funds, the relation bet'^'een the two became more and 
more estranged, till in 1621, we find them wmtching one another with ever 
increasing suspicion and ill-wdll, an attitude which had at this time became 
a standard one between the two nations throught the entire East. 

The Anglo Dutch rivalry in the Far East, at this time, is intimately 
connected with the affairs of these two nations in India. The rupture 
between the two started with the Dutch claim of exclusive trade with 
Moluccas and the Bomdas. The English resented this claim and were deter- 
mined once and for all, to end this Dutch hegemony, if need be even with 
force. A fleet was sent under Dale and Jourdain in the early spring of 1618 
but ill-luck dogged their foot-steps and generally they had the worst in 
encounters with the Dutch. 

In March. 1620, the united fleet of Pring and John Bickley, the latter 
had brought the reinforcement of three ships from Surat, sailed for Bantam, 
determined once more to try their fortunes against their more enterprising 
antagonists. However on their way, they received the news that an arrange- 
ment had been brought about between the two companies at home. Few 
days later they met near Bsntam, as friends and not as enemies. Hence for- 
ward it was decided to take joint action after mutual consultation. But all 
this was hollow pretence. The bitter rancour between both the nations "was 
smouldering underneath, even from that moment of promised unison and it 
took no great time to emerge to the surface. Only two measures emanting 
from the joint deliberation are of any importance to us- One is the blockade 
of the Portuguese possessions on the Malbar coast, by the Joint Anglo-Dutch 
fleet under Dedell as the Admiral, and Fitzherbert as the Vice-Admiral'J). 
The other is the permission granted to the English for a share of Pulicat 
trade, ihe Dutch establishment on the Coromandal coast. Hence an agree- 
ment was drawn up between the two f«r regulating the joint trade at 
Pulicat(2) However, all this was merely on paper, the real feelings of the 
two nations were entirely different. The growing bitterness between the 
two could be measured by the orders of the Dutch Governor-General given 
to his subordinate at Masulipataro. Herein be warns his subordinate not to 
trust the English in the least. He also advises to discontinue the practice 
of bulging cloth jointly with the English, but this is to be done without their 
being cognizant of it. Again the English should be made to stay outside 
rather than inside the Fort. They should also be made to pay regularly 
half of all expenses of the fort and garrison of Pulicat. ‘‘ In this way we 
shall avoid the necessity of running after the Eitglish, and they on the other 
hand will have to come to us 


1. For the consultation by the united Council of Defence at Batavia, Octoiser (N.S. Septcrnlxir 26 
< J. S.), 1621 see the “English Factories in India” 1618-21, by William Foster, p. 275-277. 

2. Ibid, pp. 253-54. 

3. p. 209. 
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RAJA TODAB MAL’S SaNS 
BY 

Mr. Jangir Singh, Benares. 

Although the sources of knowledge about the sons of Baja Todar 
Mai, the celebrated minister of Akbar, are very limited, yet we have enough 
of authentic material to satisfy the curiosity of those who would like to 
know whether any of them rose to distinction. 

The Akbarnama speaks of Dharu^i-', ‘ Gaurdahan (evidently 
Govardhan) and Kalyan Das^^l as the sons of Raja Todar Mai. ‘ Kamsavadha’, 
a Sanskrit drama composed by Sesha Krishna, speaks of Govardhandhari as 
the son of Raja Todar Mai. It appears that Govardhandhari was shortened 
into Dhari, which must have been lovingly changed into Dharu by his 
parents, and this last form became more popular than the other two. Some 
writers have stumbled into the mistake of regarding Dharn and Govardhan- 
dhari as two different individuals. The author of the ‘Khattriya Itihas’W 
even guesses that the latter was the elder of the two. Govardhandhari or 
Dham appears, no doubt, to be the eldest son of the Raja, but these two 
names belonged to one and the same individual. The Index Volumel^) of 
Beveridge’s Akbarnama published in 1939, rightly states that the Akbarnama 
mentions only two sons ; one Dhari^^l? and the other Kalyan. 

Dharu has been first. ''J mentioned in the Akbarnama as having been 
deputed to carry from Gujarat both the news of the victory of Dolqa gained 
on June 6, 1577, against Mirza Muzaffar Hussain and Mihr Ali, and the choice 
elephants to the court. He appears to have fought side by side with his 
father at the said battle, and the nature 'of the task entrusted to him after 
the victory was obtained indicates, firstly, that he deserved some reward for 
his bravery, and secondly, that he was in this manner given a chance to get 
the same and gratify his ambition. How he was recompensed, it is difficult 
to say. The next time when we come across him, we find him being sent 
by his father, in accordance with Akbar’s oi*der in the 28th regnal year, on 
the special mission of chastising-^) Arab Bahadur, who, having been defeated 
i>y the Khan Azim between Tirhut and Champaran in Bihar, had advanced 
towards Jaunpore. Govardhan drove the rebel into the hill country. It is 
difficult to say whether Dharu had already been posted at Jaunpore or he 
was sent from the Court at Agra. A passage in the Akbarnama'-^) refers to 
Shamsher Khan’s coming from Bihar to Benares in the 24th regnal year in 
order to get Raja Todar Mai’s soldiers from that place and then employ the 
same against the Bihar rebels. The Raja was then at the capital, so that it 
is quite probable that his so n should have been stationed temporarily at 

1. Akbamama (Beveridge’s tranriaiion), Vol. iii, pp. 294, S76, 929 and 930. 

2. JUd, 605-6<'6. 

3. Ibid, 812, 1200 and 1249. 

4. Khattriya Itihas (in Hindi) by B. Balkr^shna Prasad. 140-141. 

5. Page 62, Column 2. 

T in his list of the Hindu Mansabdai's of Akbar, under ‘ Haftsadi’. 

(VKtej L H. Q., Sep., 1937, p. 476). 

7. Akbarnama (Beveridge), iii, 294. 

8. md, pp. 603-606. 

9. 75*A421. 



Benares or posted permanemly at Jauupore. Otherwise it is aifficuit to 
uaderstand how the Raja’s laea came to be at Benares. Jvloreover, we know 
that it was from Jauupore-^J that he went to Court after his lather’s death. 
From the Ji8th regnal year onward, however, he appears to have 
remained posted at Jaunpore for several years. Five years after this 
happened another incident which leaves no room to doubt that he \va<s 
the imperial officer in charge of Jauiii>' re. After Wazir Khan’s death iu 
the S2ad regnal year, rihahbaz, while returniog from Bengal, made over the 
subordinates to Salih, who tvas SVazir Kuan’s son, and himself proceeded 
about the beginnig of the odrci year to pay his respect- to the Court. Salih's 
brain soon began to engender rebellious plan? an 1 he began to look for 
opportunities of revolt. Having come to know of tni?, the emperor issued 
necessary instructions to Mir Murad, who had been sent o? ‘ Sazawal ’ of the 
Amirs of Bihar and Bengal. Accordingly, the- latter enlisted every one of 
Wazir Khan’s soldier, who were willing to serve the Amirs of these pro- 
vinces (Bihar and .Bengal), and arranged to take the ethers along with Salih 
to Court. The excuses put forward by the unwilling Salih were of no avail, 
for Mir Murad knew’ his business well. On the way, therefore, the former, 
by means of cajolery, bribery and other tricks, spread dissension among the 
officers, and when he reached Jaunpore he succeeded in deceiving Dharu. 
According to the dazawal’s instructions, the Raja’s son ought to have sent 
some one with rfaiih in order to keep an eye over his movements, but he 
neglected this precaution and alio ■wed the suspect to proceea to'wards the. 
west without any escort. Having collected many musketeers by lavishing 
gold on the way, Salih marched near Fathpar Hauswa to the quarters of the 
Mir, who, having forestalled his evil design, managed to take shelter in the 
fort near by. Besides besieging the fort, the rebels set about plundering 
the neighbotu’hood and indulging in incendiarism. “Suddenly,” says 
Abul Fazl, “the fief-holders of the countryside heard of this commotion and 
arrived there. 'I'he first of all to come was Allah Baksh Mural, and he 
brought a good contingent.” This man had been sent from Jaunpore by 
Raja Hovardhandhari Fandan, Salih was soon bound and taken to Court, 

Besides illustrating Dharn’s promptitude in realing the consequences 
of his mistake and rectifying the same, the aforementioned incident proves 
beyond doubt that the Raja’s son was at this time the fief-holuer of 
Jaunpur. No wonder then, if during his tenure of office here, he should 
have had occasion to preside over a festive function said to have been held 
at Benares in honour of Vishweshwar and witness the performance of the 
Sanskrit drama ‘ Kamsa-Vadha ’i^), which had been composed by Seska 
Krishna under his patronage. In the beginning of the said drama occurs 
the following Sloba : 

The name Raja Todar Mai’s son has already been introidni ^d bef ore 
this as Raja Govardhandhari, * the renowned of the empiife* 

In this Sloka, besides giving the name of hissttb-caste and 

1. Idzd, 876. 

2 . Akbamama (Beveridge), ii% S13*8 ]j4. 

3. J. Eggelin^s I. O. Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., part v to vn, p. 1^1 k « MS. No. 4175. 
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his father’s name, the author says that Giridhari (same as Govardhandhari) 
presided over the performance of the drama and acted as the Guru ’ or 
preceptor. H. J. Colebrooke also seems to interpret the Sloka in this sense, 
for he takes Giridhari to stand for Govardhandhari. And this is all the 
more probable because evidently Govardhandhari could not fit in metrically 
and the synonym Giridhari had therefore to be used by the composer of the 
drama. On the other hand an altogether different interpretation has been 
given, and it is stated that Govardhandhari had a Guru named Giridhari, 
who was the gi-andson of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Gokulastha 
Gosains, who flourished in the early part of the sixteenth century. It is 
rather difficult to accept this interpretation solely upon the basis of the 
aforementioned Sloka. 

In 1589 A.D. Dharu was in Jaunpur. Towards the clear of this year, 
his father died^^l at Lahore. He left Jaunpur for good, and had an 
andiencet^) with the emperor about the middle^^) of 1590 , when he presented 
his father’s servants and was suitably rewarded. In the same 5 ’ ear, Mirza 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khankhanan was appointed Subadar of Multan and 
deputed to conduct the Sind compaign against Mirza Jani Beg the Tarkhan. 
Raja Govardhandhari, who had by now earned the tittlesi^) of 'Bahadur’ and 
‘Khan’, joined the Khankhanan with his contingent. Dharu did good 
service and displayed courage in several engagements with the enemy, till 
•he was fatally wounded in the forehead with a spear and fell from his 
horse. “‘Soon”, says Abul Fazb®), “he played away the coin of life”. Thus 
did he die fighting bravely like a tiue warrior in the early part 
of 1592 A.D. 

It is said(S) tjiat this promising young man, whose career in life was 
thus cut short by the cruel hands of death, used to shoe his horses with 
golden shoes. His name appears in the list of the commanders of seven 
hundred, as given by Abul Fazl. His monthly salaryl^ amounted to more 
than eight thousand rupees, and he was entitled to maintain sixty-two 
horses, twenty elephants and forty-six beasts of burden. 

Kalyan Das^l®), the second son of Raja Todar Mai. has also been spoken 
of as Raja KalyanC^i^, Raja Kalyan Singh and Raja Kalyan MalK^^). 
several other men of the period also bore the name ‘Kalyan’, confusion has 
often resulted over his identification. For instance, the son (13) of Patr Das 
(Tripurari or Tipr Das) Raja Bikramajit was also named Kalyan. The 
tongue of this worthless fellow had to be cut out and he had to be impri- 
soned by emperial orders for keepi ng in his house a ‘Lull’ (maimed) woman 

1. Akbamama (Beveridge), 5ii, 861-862. 

2. Ibid, 876. 

3. 14th Kurdad. Vide, Akbamama (Bev.), iii, 876. 

4. Elliot Sc Dowson, Vol, i, p. 247 , 
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6. Ibid, 930. 

7 . Ibid. (21st Farwardin, 37th year), 
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9. Ibid, 257, second edition. 

10* Akbamama (Bev.), iii, 812. 

11 . Tazuk-i-Jahangiii, pp. 389-390, 402, 192, 199, 202 & 307 (Rog. & Be^ 

12. J. B. & O. R. Society, vii, S4-S6 ; R. D. Baneiji’s Orissa, ii, 35. 

13. Tuzok (ROG. & BEV.), 104. 



whose parents he had murdered and buried. There was anotherli) Kalyan 
(Rawal Bhim’s brother; of Jesalmer, who was exalted with the tiha of Baja 
and the title of Rawal by Jahangir. Still anothert^) j^aja Kalyan was the 
'zamindar’ of the province of Idar, on the frontier of Gujarat. Besides 
these, there was the famous Rai(^) Kalyan Mai (father of Rai Singh), who 
had made an addition in Akbar’s harem in the 15th llahi year. One of the 
sons of Raja Man Singh was also named KalyanW, Raja Todar Mai’s son, 
however, should not be confused with any of his namesakes. 

Professor S. E. Shai'ma of Lahoi*e has confidently assertedi^) that “Raja 
Kalyan Singh has been wrongly described in the Tuzak (Persian Text, 15^9, 
Memoirs I, 402) as a son of Raja Todar Mai.” His arguments in support of 
his statement are : 

(1) The “ Maasir-ul-umara does not mention any such son of Todar 
Mai, nor any son who rose to distinction.” 

(2) At one place, Nathan, in his Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, mentions 
Kalyan Singh as the son of Raja Man Singh, and that from the context there, 
it seems that Kalyan Singh w’as following his father to the Court. 

(3) Man Singh had a son named Kalyan Singh. 

The learned Professor is surprised to find Sir Jadu Nath (J.B.O.R.S. 
VII, 53) follow Tuzuk without even mentioning the diifference between 
Baharistan and the Tuzuk in this connection. It is unfortunate that the said 
Professor did not even suspect that Sir Jadu Nath stands on a firmer ground 
than he does. 

If the Maasir does not mention any son of Todar Mai, it does not 
establish that he had none. The Akbarnamaf^), a much better and con- 
temporary authority, not only mentions but also relates the exploits of two 
of the Raja’s sons- 

As to his second point, he seems to forget this Nathan, on which he 
solely depends, on f. 4-b.l.2, and also in Chapter X of his Baharistan-i- 
Ghaibi^'), calls Raja Kalyan a son of Todar Mai 

It should also be noted that at the only place(S) where Kalyan Singh is 
spoken of as the son of Raja Man Singh, the prefix ‘ Raja ’ is not nsed before 
‘Kalyan Singh’. In probability, the son of Raja Man Singh is meant here, 
for he may not have got the tittle of ‘Raja’ in his. father’s life-time, just as 
Man Singh did not so long as Bhagwan Das was living. And, since the <^n- 
text also confirms this view, the learned Professor, alluded to above, seems 
to be right so far as this part of his statement is concerned. But he has 
absolutely no reason to conclude that wherever the name occurs the son of 

1. Ibid, 325. 

2. Ibid. 427. 

3. Tabaqat'i-Akbari (De), ii, 362. 

4. Ain-i-A^cbari (Bloch.), i, 486, 1st edn. 
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Singh, must be meant. The son of Raja Todar Mai has been spoken of 
during Jahangir’s time as Raja Kalyan, or Raja Kalyan Singh or even Raja 
Kalyan Mai. Moreover, we know that the legitimate heir! > of Man Smgh 
at the time of his death was Bhao Singh, the other living heir being Maha 
Singh, son of Jagat Singh, who predeceased Man Singh.^ It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that Kalyan Singh, the least known of Raja Man Singh s sons, 
should have died like some of his other brothers in his father’s life-time. 
And this seems to be almost certain, because otherwise the son of Jagat 
Singh (Kalyan’s brother) could not have been spoken of as the next living 
heir after Bhao Singh. As to Todar Mals’s son Raja Kalyan, we know that 
he was living even long after Raja Man Singh’s death, which took place in 
102S Hijri (1614 A. D.). 

Further, the identity of Raja Kalyan as the son of Raja *1 odar Mai is 
placed beyond doubt by reading the account of his career in the Tuzuk 
along with that contained in the Akbarnama. The latter ^ ' tells us that 
Kalyan Das, the son of Raja Todar Mai, got a mansab of zat and 

500 horse ” in the forty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign. The Tnzuk^^) c onfirms 
this as well as his identity by telling us that in 1611 A.D., the rank of Raja 
Kalyan was increased by 500 zat and 300 horse ’*so as to make it xip 
altogether to 1,500 personal and 800 horse.” 

Abul Fazl mentions him for the first time in connection with the 
submission^'*) of Raja Rudra Chand (1568-1597 A.D.) of Knmaon. This Raja 
had been interviewed by Mathura DasSahgal, the Collector of Bareilly, who 
endeavoured to induce him to accompany him to Court in order to do 
homage to Akhar. Raja Rndra Chand showed his hesitation to accept that 
Khattri’s protection, promising at the same time to go to Court if Ra ja Todar 
Mai took charge of him. In stead of coming in person, the latter sent his 
son Kalyan Das to reassure the Raja of Kumaon. Thereupon, the latter , 
relying on Kalyan, went to Lahore and in the winter of 1588 paid his 
respects to Akbar. 

We meet him next in the forty-sixth regnal year (1601-1602 A.D.). 
“On Bahman 8”, says Abul FazlW, “it came to H. M’s notice that some 
avaricious persons did not abstain from levying dues. He committed the 
charge of the empire to some well-intentioned and moderated persons.” Of 
these, Kalyan Das was one, and the Gujarat routes were put under 
his charge. 

In the forty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign, we find bis name appearing 
tenth in the list of the Amirs who received promotion. The Akbarnama(^) 
says, “ Kalyan Das, the son of Rajah Todar Mai got a mansab of 1,000 Zat 
and 500 horse, and the charge of Fort Ealiujar.” 

In the reign of Jahangir, Raja Kalyan was sent to Bengal, hence he 
se nt presents for the em peror, who received(7) the same on Wednesda y the 

1. Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch.), i, 486, 1st edition. Also see the Calcutta Review, April, 1871. 
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Sth Muharram (probab]5% Sord of March, 1611 A.D.). The result wa-. that 
soon the rank of Raja Kalyan was increasedCl) by 500 personal and MOO horse 
“so as to make it up altogether to 1,500 personal and 800 horse.” On the 
24th of May, 1611, an orderl^) was issued which transferred Hashim Khan, 
the Subahdar of Orissa, to Kashmir, though the said oflQcer did not leave for 
the new place immediately after the receipt of the aforementioned order. 
It was probably aboiit the month of October that, on the recommendation of 
Islam Khan, Raja Kaljan, being one of the useful house-born’-^- ones^* 
(Khanzadan), was given an increaseC*^) in rank of 200 personal and horse 
favoured with a standard, an ensign and a royal kettle-drum, and alsti 
honoured with the governorship'll of Orissa. He governed this province 
from 1611 to 1617 A.D. Raja Kesho Das Maru," the lieutenant of his 
predecessors had inflicted a crushing defeat!*!) on Purushottam Deva, the 
ruler of Khurda (on the borders of Orissa and Golconda) and had forced 
upon the latter a humiliating peace!!'), which was cast to the v,’incls at the 
earliest opportunity made available to Purushottam Deva by the recent 
transfer of some of the imperial officers including the governor of Orissa. 
Raja Kalyan emulated the feats of Kesho Das Maru and raided Khurda. He 
succeeded in devastating the territory of Purushottam Deva, and thus forcing 
him to abide by the terms that Maru had extracted from him. The result was 
that Purushottam, in addition to presenting his renowned elephant ‘ Sesbnag’ 
to the emperor and paying the promised tribute of three lakhs of rupees to 
the imperial exchequer, had to send his daughter to the imperial harem. 

Certain unpleasant reportslS) against Raja Kalyan led to his recall in 
1617 A.D. His delay in appearing at the Court gave his enemies an 
opportunity of further poisoning the emperor’s mind against him. So, 
when he sought an interview with the emperor towards the end of August, 
he and his son were placed in charge of Asaf Khan, who was ordered tq 
investigate the case against him. About a week after, sixteen out of the 
eighteen elephants -which the Raja had brought from Orissa, were included 
in the emperor’s private elephant stud and two were presented to him. 
When, one more week had passed the Raja was allowed to see the emperor, 
as Asaf Khan had reported .that Raja Kalyan was innocent. On this occasion, 
the latter presented as an offering loO muhrs and 1,000 rapees together with 
a string of pearls consisting of eighty pearls and two rubies, a bracelet with 
one ruby and two pearls, and the golden figure of a horse studded with 
jewels. The emperor not only gave him a dress of honour and a horse but 
also appointed!^) him as one of the two lieutenants (the other being Rashid 
Khan) of Mahabat Khan, who was made governor of Kabul and charged 
with the pacification of Bangash, the country of the Afghans. Kalyan’s 
career after this is obscure. 


Raja Todar Mai is mentioned by All Muhamihad 
in his Mirat-i-Ahmadi!!^®), We are told that Rai Gopinath, the son of Iib|^ 
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Todar Mai, was deputed to restore order in the town of Kari ’ ^ ) near 

Surat. With his own contingent and some other nobles like Eaja fSur, he 
went there via Malwa and quelled the disturbances in that part of the 
country, x^othing more is known about him. 


THE RUSHANIYAHS 


BY 

Dr. I. H. Qureshi, Delhi 


The Rushaniyahs gave a great deal of trouble to Akbar vvhen he was 
engaged in pacifying the frontier between his Indian provinces and the 
trans-Indus territories. He was so annoyed with them, that forgetting bis 
doctrine of universal, tolerance, he gave them the name of Tankis, the follo- 
wers of Darkness.<l) This was an exact antonym of Eushanij ahs, w hich means 
the followers of Light. Syed Amir Ali calls them an exact counterpart of the 
‘‘Illuminati” in Europe ; but i have not been able to discover much simi- 
larity betvveen the two sects be\ ond the fact that both of them, in common 
with all sects, considered themselves enlightened.(^) It will be useful to 
study their beliefs and to find out why they were so obnoxious to Akbar. 


T/ie Dabistan-i-Madhib, that compendium of useful knowledge regard- 
ing comparative religion under the Mughuls, gives an excellent account of 
this cult. The founders of this sect was Miyan Bayazid Ansari, who was 
born in Jalandhar in 1931 A.H. 1525 (A.O.)!^! His forefathers had lived for 
generations in India and were professional soldiers. W Bis father, Abd-uTlah, 
had no liking for Bayazid’s mother and ultimately divorced her. Thus his 
childhood was not happy ; he recained throughout his life, unpleasant 
memories of his ehildhood.l^) It was probably the unkindness of his father, 
his step-mother and his half-brothers which embittered and hardened his 
attitude towards humanity ; for Bayazid developed into a curious combina- 
tion of mystic fervour and ferocity. He came to believe that he had attained 
mystic enlightenment and called himself Fir Rushua’i, Later he claimed the 
dignity of prophethood and said that he received uirect inspiration 
from God.17) Miyan Bayazid inspired his followers with the idealism of 
ascetic self-denial and sacrifice which did not die for several generations. 
His simple but fierce and warlike followers believed that their leader had, 
since his very adolescence, led a life of renunciation and mystic communion 
with God.CS) There is always a possibility of a legend growing up around 
the person of an impostor ; but Bayaz,d’s teaching and life depict the psy- 
chology of a man, sincere and earnest, though misled by the very frenzy of 
his soul. His sensitive nature could not bear the pei’secution by his family, 
and he turned his thoughts towards the pleasures of spiritual life. Even as 
a child he had asked questions which were shrewd, but which betrayed the 
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tendencies of an nnciiscipliued mind. A child, who could say, “I can see 
the earth and the sky, but where is God?”, was a born sceptic and heretic.'-’* 
An unkind home had made him rebellious ; an irrational control had breti 
supreme contempt for a authority in his mind. When Baya^id %vas only a 
lad, he was attracted by the life of one Khwajah Ismail ; ‘Abdu’llah tried* to- 
dissudae his son from becoming the disciple of a man who w-as lower in 
status than their family, and asked him to turn for guidance to the descen- 
dants of the Saint Baha-u’d-din Dhakariya. The young sceptic said truth- 
fully_that mystic superiorits" was not a matter of inheritance^^). 

In an age which was so religion conscious, yet so sceptic and ecletic, 
ic is not difficult to understand the growth of Bayazid’s mind. His mystic 
nature had strengthened his heresy ; for the mystics in every religion tend 
to emphasize the esoteric aspects of their faith to an extent tnat some times 
they lose balance and their reasoning is reduced to mere quibbling. In 
India, where mysticism provided a haven to all questioning minds which 
had been baffled by the sight of numerous creeds equally claiming to show 
the path of D*vine favour, the tendency to explain away the very funda- 
mentals of exoteric religion was even greater. The areh-hei-etics of the 
period were the natural product of this phenomenon. An intence convic- 
tion generally possesses a man who, without having the more profound 
wisdom of a balanced outlook, can invent clever explanations for popular 
belief or reasons for discarding it. Miyan Bayazid seems to have slid into 
this state(3). 

His main thesis was not very different from the well known mystic 
esotericism. He said to the theologiaup : You say that you bear witness 
to the fact that there is no god but God; but you are telling a lie in saying 
that.l'*’^ Ho_w can a man who does not know God make such an assertion 
truthfully. yimilarly, once Maulana Dhakariya said to Bayazid, “You 
claim to lave a knowledge of the secrets of any heart, tell me the secret of 
my heart. If you tell me truthfully, 1 will believe in you.” Bayazid 
replied, “ I do possess that power, but you do not possess a heart. If yon 
had possessed a heart, I could have told you its secret.” When the theolo- 
gian insisted that he did possess a heart and even offered to submit to a 
surgical operation to prove his assertion, Bayazid replied that the heart was 
not that piece of mortalfiesh which beat even in the bodies of goats and 
sheep: the true believer’s heart, according to the Prophet of Islam, was 
greater than the Heaven, bigger than the very throne of God and it witnes- 
sed divine glory The fundamentals of Islam Bayazid explained away 
by saying that every duty prescribed therein had a double interpietation 
the legal and the spiritual. To recite the formula of faith bearing witne® 
to the unity of God and to speak the truth were legal aspects; the spiritual 
aspect was to be continuously absorbed in the meditation of God and to 
guard the heart from doubt. To fast during the month of Ramadan Md to- 
keep oneself away from food and drink as well as sexual pleasure is the 
law; to eat little, to keep the body from indulgence in evil are the 
demands of a spiritual life. It is a legal obligation to pay the Zakat and 
the tithes; but those treading the spiritual rath s hould feed and clothe the 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. T.A., ii. p., 398- B., ii, p., 349; D.M., pp.. 247, 248. 

4. This has a reference to die Mndim forinu^ of Buthu 

5. D,M-, p., 248. 

6* D. M., p., 249, 
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poor and the starving and help the helpless. The law demands that the 
believers should circumambulate the House built by Abraham, and that 
they should abstain from evil, from sin and from strife; those who are 
spiritual circumambulate the house of the Friend, namely, the heart, they 
tight their evil selves and serve God as the angels do.6) 

Upto this point there is hardly anything original in Miyan Bayazid’s 
teachings. Even the theologians are not impervious to a higher interpreta- 
tion of the lav; they, also, are not content to follow the letter; they, also, 
want the believer to be impregnated with the spirit of the Faith. Miyan 
Bayazid was, however, original in giving his own names to the various 
stages in the spiritual growth of a man ; though here, also, he w'as borro- 
wing the fundamental idea from Muslim mystics who judge a man’s 
attainments by his achievement of nearness to and absorption in the 
Godhood. The stages defined by Miyan Bayazid are the following;- 

Bhariat — following the law; 

Tariqat — ^following the mystic path; 

Haqiqat — literally, the Reality, but defined as being continuously 
absorbed in remembering God, having faith in the guidance received by 
the seeker's soul, removing £he veil of the non-divine from the heart and 
to fix the sight on the beauty of the Friend; 

Ma’rifat-literally knowfing, but defined as seeing the self of God with 
the eyes of the heart, the rational perception of His existence in every 
place and in every direction, and to abstain from injuring any creature of 
God; Qurbat-literally, nearness, but defined as knowing God, hearing the 
sound of His Glorification and understanding it;(2) 

Waslat-literally, union, but defined as the renunciation of one’s 
existence or ego, the performance of every action in the presence of the 
Creator, giving ap all unnecessary actions and utilizing intelligence for the 
purpose of union with God; Tawhid — literally, unity or oneness, is defined 
as the complete annihilation of one’s self in the absolute God and thus 
gaining absolute eternity, being united with the One God, and avoiding evil;('^l 
iSakunat literally, peace or abiding, is defined as the achievement of 
complete peace, obtaining the power to radiate this virtue, acquiring the 
qualiWes of the absolute God and giving up one’s own characteristics. This 
was the highest that the human soul could achieve.G) 


,c Abralain is the sacred Kabah in Mecca, the heart is frequently referred to 

IS the ‘ House of God ’ by the mystics. 

j a literal liar^tiOTj but the meaning is that when one reaches the stage of qmbat. one 

silent glorification by the entire aniiiiate and 
Mmmate uruyerse, and understands tte reason and the meaning of this glorification, lire reference k 
the Quaramc verse; Whatsoever is on the Earth and in the Heavens glorifies Him.” 
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^ divmity with God. This will be more appropriate; particularly because some 
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Tiiese stages iDay be coxtipared with the various stages generally 
recognised by the Muslim mystics 


^hariut — the ia\^'; 

Tariqat — the mystic path ; 

Ma’i'ifat — the enlightenment : 

Hudur — the realization of the presence of Ood : 

tshuhud — the vision of God- 

Fana- — the annihilation of the seif: 

Baqa-— the acquirement of eternity by compicte union with. God. 

Miyan Baj'azid's division of the mystic develepment of the human 
soul into various stages is neither so convincing nor so logical; but, than, 
this is hardly to be expected. For it must be remembered that the sufis 
had worked out a convincing system of philosophy after several centuries 
of experiments in mystic exercises combined with attempts at a philosophic 
interpretation of their experience; the sufis were not only mystics, their 
experience had also given them the perception to formulate their know- 
ledge into a well-knit philosophy. Miyan Eayazid bad always been too 
mneh of a sceptic and a rebel to classify his ideas in a conventional way. 
hence he probably never learnt the method of cogent thinking. Besides, 
he had never received a proper education.' ’ ’ 

Apart from this fundamental mysticism, there is very little in Miyan 
Bayazid’s teachings which deserves a close study. Born in 9ol A. H., it 
was as early as 949 A. H. that he began to attract disciples.'^^) 


It these dates are correct, Bayazid roust have been precocious. A 
youth who has a bunch of followers at eighteen can bo excused if he comes 
to have a faith in his extraordinary powers. The first millennium after 
the Prophet’s mission was soon coming to an end and the hope of a Mahcii 
was almost universal. A learned and pious man like Sayyid Muhammad 
of Jaunpur was misled into believeing himself to be the Mahdi and his.claim 
found favour with a number of Muslims of learning and piety. Could this 
boy, whose precocity had been rewai-ded at eighteen, be blamed for 
gradually developing the idea that God had chosen him to be His instrument 
for reviving righteousness and religion ? Whenever there is a universal 
hope of a Messiah, impostors will rise ; but sincere men also are likely to 
be misled into believing themselves to be the chosen insti’umects destined 
to redeem the world. It is not possible to probe into the motives of such 
men, ^ Bayazid gradually came to believe in his mission as a Mahdi, even 
as a divinely inspired prophet; but this belief was announced when he 


1. D.M., p., 251. 

. ?• p., 251. l ie could not have proclaimed himself a prophet at that time. B, ii, p. 349 
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was thirty ane.W He kept the Muslim form of prayer, but abolished the 
custom of facing the Ka bah; for he argued that God was in every direction, 
and, therefore, it did not matter which way a man turned his face. He also 
made the amazing statement for the benefit of his disciples that it was 
‘unnecessary to bathe in water; the four elements are purifying; the body 
is continuously bathed in air and is thereby purified. (2) iSuch statements 
show the immaturity of his mind; but there is nothing in them to earn the 
implacable hostility of Akbar’s otherwise exceedingly tolerant Govern- 
ment. 


The reason of Akbar’s detestation of the sect is to be found in the 
attitude of the Rushaniyahs towards those whom they considered to be in 
error. Miyan Bayazid argued that any one who did not posses a knowledge 
of bis own self and of God was not a man. “Jf he is harmful, he deserves the 
same treatment as the wolf, the tiger, the serpent or the scorpion, and such 
animals, according to the teachings of the Arabian Prophet, should be 
destroyed before they inflict injury. If such a man is virtuous and prays 
regularly, he is only like a cow or a sheep, for does not the Qur’an say that 
‘ they are like beasts, even more misguided than beasts ’? And, the killing 
of cows and sheep is lawful.” Bayazid also said that people who had not 
acquired the abiding and eternal life of a spiritual existence were in reality 
dead; their hairs, who were ignorant of a higher life like their fathers, were 
similarly dead ; the property of the dead, whose heirs also are dead, should 
pass to the living; hence he ordered that the ignorant should be killed and 
their property be siezed.i-^) This parody of a syllogism as well as of the 
shar’ could only be the outcome of a diseased mind ; in a more sophisticated 
age or society, this prophet would have been sent to a mental hospital ; 
but Bayazid lived among the border tibes and had found a people worthy 
of his philosophy. Thus, in this respect, Bayazid’s philosophy was not only 
diametrically opposed to Akbar’s ideal of universal tolerance, but also was 
a political danger. No government could tolerate a sect which acted on 
these doctrines and considered it their religious duty to way-lay travellers 
and carrry out daring raids into peaceful areas- 

As has already been mentioned, Bayazid was a man of very meagre 
learning, in fact he was hardly educated in the proper sense of the word.W 
His teachings are however, incorporated in several books. The following 
books are ascribed to him : — 


Maqsud-u' l-mu'minin in Arabic : 


Khair-u'l-bayan in Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Pushtu; the same 
material has been presented in the four languages, so that one who reads 
it in one, need not read it in any other language ; this was the hible of the 
sect and was considered to be divinely inspired; Hal-namak, which is an 
autobiography.i^l 


1 . 

2 , 


Vide Supra, 

His elates and some of^ teachings put him oHtside the pale of Islam, but we have only the 
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Bayazid claimed to receive diviDe inspiration •withotit the mediation 
of any agency like angels and %vas convinced that God spoke to him 
directly. 'B He said that he was unwillingly obliged to take up arms 
against those who did not accept his mission on account of the receipt of 
repeated mandates from God.(^i 

Hiyan Bayazid died in 989 A.H. (1581 A.C.). when Akbur led Ms 
campaign against Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and was succeeded by his son, 
Jalal-u’d-din commonly called Jalalah by the Mughnl historians.^^^ He was 
only fourteen years old at the time of his succession ; and considered it 
politic to wait upon Akbar when he -was returning from Kabul. Jalalah 
was well receieved and was si own favour. Loyalty to the Mughuls, how'- 
ever. was unpopular with his followers and he soon reverted in the policy 
of his father.G) 


His activities prospered to such an extent that %vhen shahrukh Mirza 
came to seek asj lum with Akbar in 992 A. H. (15Si A. G.). the Tarikis 
bio caed his way near ‘AliMasjid, and he was able to save his life with 
dfficulty.l^) Similarly, next year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim died and 
his children were brought to the court, the Khaibar Pass bad to be opened 
by Mughul troops to enable the cortege to proceed to India.'^^' This state of 
affairs could not be tolerated for long, and, therefore. Rajah Man Singh, who 
Tvas given the government of Kabul, was specially commissionedto punish the 
Tarikis.*') When in 1586 A.O. ‘Abd-uTlah Khan Uzbek’s ambassador arrived 
at Kabul, the Kaibar route was still dangerous and Man Singh had to take 
special measures to escort the party.*®) At last, in 994 A. H. Akbar decided 
to go to Labor and reside there for some time to devote greater attention to 
the frontier and North-West affairs.*^) One of the reasons was that he 
wanted to punish the Tarikis.*^**) He appointed Zain Khan Kokah to deal 
with them. The operations started, but the Tarikis replied by surprising 
Sayyid Hamid Bukhari, a Gujrati noble, who fought bravely but was over- 
come and lost his life.f^U In the mean while Man Singh came to escort Mirza 
Sulaiman and inflicted heavy punishment on the Raushanijahs. Zain 
Khan arrived a little later and united his forces with those of Man Singh.*^^' 
Man Singh was shortly afterwards removed from the Governorship of 
Kabul, which was entrusted to Zain Khan. Man Singh was given the sole 
duty of chastising the Tarikis.*!^) In -95 A.H. ‘ ilbd-n’l-Mnttalib was sent 
to Bangash and succeeded in inflicting heavy losses on the sect.(^4) 


1. The e\-idenca is conflicting. At p., 249, the D.M. makes Bayazid say that the archangel Gah' 
rieal came to him wnth divine commands, atp. 251 his disciples claim that God spooke to him withont 
the agency of Gabriel, the traditional bearer of Ditine inspiration in Muslim lands. 
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Jalalah, at this time, made a jonrcey to ‘ Abdullah Khan Uzbek’ 
conrt, probably to get some help, but the Transoxianian^ monarch was desi- 
rous of seeking Akbar’s friendship, and therefore his mission did not suc- 
ceed. Jalalah soon returned to continue his struggle ; Akbar now appointed 
Ja’far Beg Qazwini, who bore the title of Aaaf Khan to help Muhammad 
Qasim Khan, at this thime the governor of Kabul, in dealing with the Tariki 
leader.!!) In 10001 A. H. Zain Khan Kokah was made the governor of Sawad 
and Bajaur and instructed to cooperate in the operations against the 
Tarikis.’-) Jalalah was obliged to leave Tirah and enter the Kafir territo- 
ries.!'^) In the mean while, Wahdat ‘ Ali, a relation of Jalalah prevailed over 
a portion of the Kafir territories and took hold of the fortress of Kanshal.!"^) 
Zain Khan and Asaf Khan defeated Wahdat ‘Ali and took Kanshal. Wahdat 
‘ Ali surrendered and no less than 7,000 Tarikis were taken prisoner. The 
country up to Kashghar a Badakhshan was brought under control. (^) How- 
ever, Jalalah, in spite of elaborate precautions, was able to slip back to hig 
old haunts.!*^' 


In 1004 A.H. ( 15yB A.CJ. ) Qasim Khan died and the Tarikis reblled 
again.!-') Qulich Khan, the new governor, took vigorous measures and 
dispersed the rebel forces.!^) Tirah was reconquered in 1006 A H. ( 1598 
A.O. ) che Tarikis retired to their mountains; Jalalah took shelter in S'^afid 
Koh.!^) Next year, however, the Tariki leader succeded in capturing 
G-haznin.!!®' In 1007 A. H. he was wounded in an encounter with the 
Hazarahs near Ghaznin. He fled to Rabat, and, there, was dispatched by 
one Murad Beg. a follower of Sharif Khan Atgah.!!!) Jalalah was only 
thirty two when he died; be had proved himself a capable militaay leader 
in continuing an \mequal struggle with a strong empire bent upon crushing 
him; he is credited with uprightness in dealing with his followers; he was 
strict in the observance of his religion.!!^) 


The sect continued to be vigorous under Jalalah’s nephew and success 
Ahab Dad, son of * Umar Shaikh, who was Jalalah’s brother.!!^) He was 
an efficient leader; but his vanity seems to have been great, for his follo- 
wers claimed not only supernatural powers but also divinity for him. 
However, he manintained Bayazid’s religion. He was killed by a canon 
1>all when he was besieged in Nawaghar by Jahangir’s troops under 
Ahsanu’llah Zafar Khan.!!*^) ■ Abd-u’l Qadir succeeded him; he was the 
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l>r. S. K. Benarji, Lucknow. 

Amongst tne secular building built by Akbar at Tmhpur Sikri the 
so-called Jodh Eai's palace is the largest and one of the roost irn]*ressive. 
Its massive and severe entrance, the spacious courtyard, the bree/.y Hawn 
Mahal, the gorgeous bine enamelled tilings, the unique tvi/rt-j-ti/. the raiseo 
viaduct that runs from there to Hiran ininar, the interesting metiallinn like 
decorations at the north and south corner-rooms and the Hindu featur^^s of 
the chapel and other apartments have drawn the attention of the tourists to 
Fathpur Sikri and every one has enquired who the builder was, the purpose 
served by the building and the period of its building were. 

Mr. E. W, Smith’s work entitled The Mughal Architecture of F aihpur 
Sikri in four volumes is a monumental work. ISot only does it describe the 
building and give photographs and drawings of its details but it takes pains 
to present the tr.iditional historical associations also. 

Recently Rev. H. Heras, the learned historian of Bombay has written 
an interesting atticle on this building under the tempting title The palace 
of Akhar at Fathpur SikriK'^). His contentions are that this comprised four 
differenti buildings assigned to four different purposes and that the Emperor 
Akbar, his queen and the princess all resided there and that the central hall 
on the west side of the courtyard was tb^ Emperor’s Khwabgah or retiring 
room. He draws the conclusions from his reading of Father Monserrate’s 
Commentaries, 

Let us describe the building first. It is rectangular 232’ X 215’ enclo- 
sing an open quadrangle, 179’X 162’. Around it are halls, smaller rooms or 
corridors and in the centre of each side is a more imposing double-storeyed 
hall. The entrance situated on the east side is a magnificent pile in the 
orthodox Hindu style. There are no arches ; instead, Pinal's, lintel^ brackets 
and pediments abound- On crossing the entrance reaches the large o^u 
quadrangle. On the west side adjoining quadrangle is a large hall measuring 
36’ X, 32’ usually denoted as a Hindu chapel or thakurdwara: There are 
seven niches in the walls which Edmund Smith states to have contained 


A* AUitl- 
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statuettes or idols of the Hindu deities "within living memory and the piers 
of the all are adorned "with bells and chains. At the "west end of the hall is 
a stone dais "with a chimney in the wall and on the two sides of the enarance 
to the hall are stone seats. The ornamentation of the bottom of the east 
* facade is similar to those met with in the fourteenth century Hindu archi- 
tecture and at the top of the facade are representations of Brahmani ducks. 
The dripstones are 6’ in lengh and Si’ in thickness supported by massive 
Hindu brackets. There is a second storey above the chapel, Eev. Heras 
supposes the chapel and the hall above to be meant for Akba’s residence. 

On the north side are several striking structures. On the ground 
floor next to the courtyard is an open hall, 36’ X 20’ and behind it another 
inner chamber, 36’xilb This inner room communicates with the east and 
west sides by a narrow passage and the walls of the hall have apertures 
allowing the persons from the back chamber or in the passage to observe 
unnoticed the proceedings of the hail. 

At the top of the back chamber is an intermediate floor generally 
supposed to have been used as a banqueting hall by the Emperor. This 
may be termed an entresol, for its floor is lower than that of the adjoining 
Hawa Mahal and its ceiling is in level with that of the reception hall and it 
supports a ‘ hipped ’ dome. North of the entresol on the ground floor is an 
open corridor and at its top, at a higher level than the entresol is a room 
popularly known as the Hawa Mahal or Breezy room indicating its chief 
characteristic. The walls consists of large open screens, some meas\n*ing 
’6”5<5’8”X2i” and with representation of two birds on one of them. The 
roof is waggan-shaped and is covered on the outside with cement and 
concrete and is laid with enamelled tiles of rich blue colour. Round the 
exterior" of this apartment are brackets serpent-shaped like those to tie found 
in Jaina buildings at Mount Abu or Palitanaand imitated at Fathfur Bikri 
in the stone cutter’s mosque or Shaikh Salim Chishti’s Tomb. The room 
was exclusively used by women. 

On the south side too adjoining the quadrangle is a I'^eception room 
with another rooms at its back, the roof of which forms another entresol 
wiih a hipped dome. 

Adjoining the chapel and the two reception rooms are corridors and 
at the four corhers of the building are four rooms both on the ground floor 
as well as on the first floor. Each of the angle rooms measures 19’ X 19’ and 
IS crowened by a dome. At one time it was full of. decorations in colour 
hut now the colour is hidden under a heavy coating of the white lime but 
1“^^® dome may still bo noticed an exquisite circular medalion 

/ X b in diameter. The angle-rooms on the ground floor also bear rich 
decorations, ^ 

I 

east side there are open corridors and the south wing contains 
the baths and the latrines. 


ri • ' J'l’ona Jodh Bai’s palace a few feet to the west of the Hawa Mahal, 
raised viaduct leads on to the fairly distant Hiran minar, a tall tower 
s an mg by itself in or by a lake in Akbar’s time. The viaduct enabled the 
royal women to pass unnoticed to the minar and enjoy the breeze of the 
open expanse of the lake and the hunting fields near it. 
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At the end n! the de=eriptiori or the buAaicii we may emphasis once 
more its Hindu features. The whole hnil lins breathes of the Hindu atmos- 
phere and reminds one of Rajput li^te that of Raja Man Singh's Pai::e>- 

at Gwalior. Even the very entrance looks liite a Hindu entrance. TSt- 
stunted pillars with the carvings of bell and chain, the low flat roof, th'- 
raised platforms for the guards, the niches with their pediments and the 
absence of arches and window's indicate unmistakably its Hindu character. 
On passing into the courtyard and into the chapel halls, corridors ami other 
rooms, one again notices the Hindu features, e.g., the profuse application of 
colour in the decorations, generally tabood by the Muslims, the carvinas in 
low relief of birds, the serpentine brackets, the screened passage around the 
two reception rooms with apertures in the walls to enable the ladies to look 
through, the massi^e dripstone resting on equallj' massive brackets and lastly 
the complete absence of the arches. The chapel itself with its raised plat- 
form for the performance of the haven or oblation cermony, the running 
chimney in the wall, the stone seats for the visitors, the several niches with 
their pediments, the pillars with the bell and chain decorations and the 
carvings in low relief of the Brahmani ducks all indicate its character. 

Let us now take up the question as to who resided there. By traditiem 
it is assigned to .Jodh Bai and she is told to be Akbar’s chief queen. But the 
contemporary history does not confirm the tradition and, as Blockmann 
points nut, no queen of Akbar bore the name of Jodh Bai ; the name is 
usually associated wdth the chief queen of Jahangir and as Fathpur was 
deserted in Akbar’s reign and w^us never utilized for residence by Jahangir 
no queen of the latter could have resided there. Assuming therefore that 
the bxtilding belonged to one of Akbar’s queens. Edmund Bmith first sug- 
gests the name of Ruqaiya Begam. Hindal Mirza’s daughter, on the ground 
that she was Akbar’s first wife being married to him in 1551 and hence the 
chief queen. The Am-i-Akbart also calls here^^ll>.^j . Baton second 
thought, Edmund Smith changes his mind and considering the Hindu feel- 
ings that pervades the buildings suggests it to belong to Jahangir’s mother, 
who wras the eldest daughter of Kachwaha Raja Bhara Mai of Amber or 
Jaipur. The birth of the Emperor’s eldest son, Salim. made her henceforth 
the chief queen as indicated by her title of Mariam-vz-zamani.O-i But to 
us it seems that the bouse assigned to her was the adjoining building 
known as the Smtehra Makan or Mariam~ki~kothi, the name Mariam being 
an abbreviation of the full title Mariam-uz-zamani. 

The so-called J odh Boi’s palace was the residence of more than one 
lady. It is the biggest secular building in Fathpur Sikri and as against 
the Emperor’s Khwabgah measuring 14'3"xl4^ or Turkish Sultana’s house, 
measuring 13^3", this palace externally measures 232^x215^ Again, 

whereas the two former buildings comprise a single room surrounded by 
screened verandahs, the latter has a dozen halls or rooms, a spacious enclo- 
sure 179'x 162' and extensive terraces. "With the foundation of the new 
capital, the top of the ridge was occupied by the Jami Masjid, the royal 
apartments and those of his chief favourites and the chief offices of the 
government. He had no space to spare for other buildings. While 
economising space in other directions if he allotted so much of space to 
this Jodh Bai’s palace he must have had cogent reason for it and the reason 
seems to -be that it was utilized by many more than one lady. Various 
facts supports the statement. The two reception room and other halls, a 

1. The Dawager-queen, Hamida Bana Begam, Akhats mother bore the title Mariam Maknn?. 
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large ntimber of corridors, the angle rooms both on the ground and on the 
top floors, the extensive terraces all tesify to their being used by a fairly 
large ntimber of inmates. Also the viadnct leading to the breezy Hiran 
minar starts from this palace, showing that for an evening outing on the lake 
all the ladies would have to come to this place. If it had belonged to one 
single individual she w'ould resent the constant intrusions from other ladies 
and the total number of women in the Emperor’s harem at one stage is 
mentioned by Abul Fazl to be 5000. Our third reason for the assertion of 
the palace being used by a multitude of women is that it was directly 
connected with the thus enabling the Emperor to approach 

the building from the terrace on the west of the Khwabgah without even 
getting down to the ground floor. Unfortunately, the pathway connecting 
the terrace of the Khwabgah with Jodh Bai’s palace has been pulled down 
by the Archaeological departroent and hence this accessibility from the 
Khwabgah is sometimes lost to view. 

The Emperor probably took his dinner in this palace at the banque- 
ting hall and utilized the opportunity to come into contact with some of 
the inmates of his large harem. Unless he came to dine there, there is no 
point in having a banqueting hall in this palace nor in having the passage 
leading from the Khwabgah; for the Hindu ladies if left to themselves 
would have preferred at least in Mediaeval time — to tine in the kitchen or 
in their own apartments and the ladies might have appioached the Emperor 
at the Khwabgah by other and more regular routes. If in the midst 
of his miilst of his multifarious duties he found time to dine in Jodh Bai’s 
palace, there was a primary need for it which was to afford him the 
opportunities to come into contact with his womenfolk and know their 
needs or grievances and get a ganeral report on the affaias of the women. 

It may be said that the building was used by all the women and not 
the Hindu women only either for residence or as a place of rendezvous. 
But the Hindu atmosphere of the place would not suit the Muslim women. 
They would not choose to stay where a Hindu chapal existed, havana was 
performed and idols had been placed in the niches. They would certainly 
prefer a residence outside. That the place was used for residential purposes 
is clear from the presence of the baths and the latrines in the south wing. 
Common sense would also indicate that the allotment of so much space just 
to enable Akbar’s womenfolk to meet each other would not .be advisable 
especially when Panch Mahal and a garden was available in the vicinity 
for the purpose. Hence our conclusion is that this palace was used as a 
residence by all or many of the Hindu ladies in Akbar’s harem. It may be 
that the Muslim women came there to call on some of the Hindu ladies or 
that on approach to the viaduct was allowed to all the royal women without 
distinction of religion. 

Let us now turn to Rev. Heras’s contentions. He entirely rejects 
the above conclusions and suggests that Akbar resided there in the appart- 
ments of the west wing and that the women and the princes resided in the 
remaining wings and basses his conclusions on Father Monserrate’s state- 
ments. 

Let us quote the latter ‘ Their total circuit is so large that it easily 
(Embraces four great royal dwellings, of which the king’s own palace is the 
largest and the finest. The second palace belodgs to the queens and the 
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tliird Lo roviil priuces wlulst the lourth is Used ;? turl muguiiine. 

The roof of these places are Bot title, hut are dome-shape i, Ueiiri p'rotected from the 
weather on the oncside by solid plaster covering the stoue slabs. This fcrins a roof 
absolutely iiupervious to moisture. The pr.lace.s are decc'f.aed aho trith many piuna*"- 
les. supported on four colnms. each of which form a small '-overe'l portico,> l' 


As hh.inserrat'.' incurious tlie king s palace to bn t!ie largest and as in the next 
paragraph he madtcs it as huge as the tomb of Shaikh Salim,;-r Eev. Herus conciudes 
thatTihe biggest seciiiare Imiltling, i.e.. Jodh Bars palace must be the Emperor's resi- 
dence and that the second, third and fourth palaces mean the other wings of the same 
building where the king resided. Hence he allots the west wdng to the king, the 
north to the queens, the east to the princes and the south for the store-house and the 
magazine. 

It is possible chat Hev. Heras is correcc in his surmise^ anl that the king had 
an appartment in the western central hall on the first floor for himself. But certainly 
‘dwellings’ are not wings and all the queens - and Moaserate himself mentions 800 of 

theml-5)d! could not be accomodated in the north wing. Secondly a magazine and a 

house fit ill with the bath-rooms and water-closets of the harem. Thirdly if the king 
resided in the west apartment far away from the main entrance, he could not 
meet any of his nobles or ministers without himself coming out of the enclosure. Also 
it would mean a ceaseless worry to him to live in the midst of the din of the harem 
where the continuous babble of the women and the prattling of the children would 
make his life miserable. 

rourthly, the tomb of Shaikh Salim apart from the rest of the Jami Masjid is not a 
a large building and hence an edifice compared with the tomb in area would not be 
termed extensive. 

If we slightly modify Rev. Heras’s statement and make Jodh Bai’s palace serve 
as temporary residence for the Emperor before or after the dinner or for a siesta in 
the day not much objection remains to his surmises His reason for making the palace 
Akbar’s principal residence is that Father Mouserrate mentions the residence of the 
Portugues mission including himself to he nest to the Mugs palace._ Mon errate 

says ‘ they began to plan to remove their quai’ters into a house 

w'hich was actually built against the palace-wall, so that by making a door through 
this wail a secret means of meeting might be devised. When they told the king of 

this plan its purpose, he immediately ordered the ointments, _ perfumes. to he 

conveyed out of that house into another ; for the house (which the priests mntM) 

was used for the manufacturing and storing of the _ perfumes Then the 

writer goes on to describe the removal of the priests into their new house. The ann^ 
tator of the hook suggests that Bibi MurUmi ki kotho was their residence and that it 
was so called in honour of the Virgin. Mary whose statue was in the yhOTel. Eev. 
Heras accepts the suggestion of the anotator and says, ‘ that the Oapuchin Facers or 
Agia who were the immediate successors of the last .lesuits in India point Marmins 
House to be the house occupied by Aquaviva and Monserrate long before the <»ni- 
mentaries were published ?(j) Assuming therefore the kothi to be the resiaence or 
the priests, the nearest house, i.e., Jodh Bai’s palace, Heras a ssigns to the kin g. 

1- ContTnentccry of Feather ^onserTute by End. Bancijl PP* 199—200. 

2. Ibid p. 202. 

3. The exact figure is much larger. 

4. The Commefitary p. 58. 

.See Heras’.s mentioned above. 
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Tiie uiisbiou iiau I'euuiiiid Fathpur iu March 15S0 aud stayed till February 
] 5yy thonjjh. Monserrate left the city teu months earlier. Akbav contmned to stay 
ill Fatlipur till l.'iST* wlieii Jhtlph Fitch visited it. The tradition of the capuchin 
Fa tilers that Bihi Murhiva I.i IMhi was occupied by the mission is opposed to the 
other aud the nioro coniiiion Li'adiciou cf its being occupied liy a lady. The highly 
decorated walls of ihe liousc ami the elaborate paintings depicting hunting and battle 
scenes, angels and Ihiiiia and llaiiiiman and the Ki/it nw-k/ifift in low relief would 
nrevent ns from assigning ir to the mere storage of the perfumes. 

Again the residem.v of the [wie^t, if placed in ^fariiau Id krUd would be 
in the tvoo'on; aud as such would be opposed to the cannon of the purdah-ridden 
hfuslims. dodh liai's palace, Pancli hlahal, the ladies garden aud one or two other 
yiricnn- buildings would be foo near the priests and inconvenience the royal inmates. 
Also by the residence of the missinit in Jlarircni ko kotJn it would not bo possible 
for the Em}'eror to have sicret uiceiings wiib the priests. His eoming in and going 
out by the main eutraucc woukL be uoiiccd by the euuuchs aud the Rajput guards 
and also by the women of rhe palace ami i he Emperor's arrival at the priests’ residence 
could be noticed from Lliclbiwa ihshal. 


Nor does Bibi MuriciDL ki kothi abut Jodli Bai’g palace and hence Monserrate’s 
words that the priests’ house was actually built agiiinst the palaee walls, so that by 
making a door through this wall a secret means of meeting might be devised, could 
not apply to the kothi and the palace. 

The question still remains, " where then were the Christian priests lodged at 
Fathpur?” 'VFe are unable to answer it unless it he on the south side of the present 
Eknvvibgah somewhere near the Hakim’s houses and the now no longer existing Ibaclat 
KhundSA) Many of the houses in the neighbourhood of Khicubgah have been pulled 
down and Ibudai Kkunu and the KkusJibuhhuna or the priest’s residence may be two 
of them. 

This would also be the natural environment for the learned and pious Fathers; 
for they would be adjacent to the kiug in the Khictibgali, also near the Hakims and 
the Ibu:liit Kharyj, and would be far away from the women quarters. 

Our conclusions are (1) the local tradition on the whole is correct with regard to 
to the location of Akbar’s (2) i3i&i i/iiirwm 7i:t belonged to Jahan- 

gir’s mother who bore the title of Mariam-us-zamani. (3) Jodh Bui’s palace was 
assigned to the Hindu ladies of Akbar’s zimanu. (4) the palace would be available to 
the Muslim ladies for a short stay or far passing on to the viaduct or even tu meet 
Akhar at his dinner time. 


While passing, we may note that the Hindus queens of Akbar were not regarded 
by their relations to belong to the Hindu fold. No Qazi could unite the Emperor to 
a Hindu lady unless the hitter uttered the kidima and pi’ofessed Islam at the time of 
the marriage ceremony. But these ladies though legally converted, continued in their 
former conviction ; hence the th.ilturdwara and the idols and even the representations 
of Rrm and Hannman and of kirti-muTchos. On Mariam-uz-zmaui’s death she was 
buried and her mausoleum may still he seen in Sikandra. These nominally Muslim 
Hindu ladies had their Hindu servants or munkes as they would be called in Rajpu- 
tana who alse were looked down upon hy their relations; hut they aU together conti- 
nued in their former mode of life and Akbar jaised no objections, though on the death' 
of any of these ladies, the Muslim priest would bury them in accordance with the 

L V. Smith places it in this locality, " 



iLusiim ritei. _ Jociii Bai’s paiace vividly deiuouirai-w Akdar’.s ki-editaneduy.-!: i: 
aiiowlDgr Ms Hindu queens and their attendjints a free choice of ’ivcedhip even thoii'di 
•,'verr Body else considered them to he converts to Istara. 

kne more quetsiiou remains, ‘wheu was it hnilc r Ic must huve been one oi 
the earliest buildings of the newly-founded city for the accomodHtion of the ladies 
would be one of the primary duties of the Emperor and as the Ilijri date correspond- 
ing to 1571 is inscribed on the Jami Masjid and Birbal’s House, at least the same date 
or a year earlier may be assigned to Jotih Bai’s palace. 


TWO ALIUARH HSS OF THE HAKHZA^ii-I-AFOHA^:! 

BY 

Dr- A. Halim, Aligarh. 

The Nawab Abdus Salam Gallection of the Muslim University Library posses- 
ses two Mss. of Niamatullah’s Makhzan-i-Afghani — viz. Nos. 136/2 and 136/3. Both 
the Mss. are incomplete, bub a combined reading of the two will give the most cam- 

S lete test of the Makhzan. In No. 186/2 which is wiitten in a very neat Nnsialiq 
and, the Section on the cause of the composition of the book and pages 355-861 are 
after-additions. There is a big gap from page 72, so that there is a sudden jump 
from the middle of the reign of Sultan Bahlol Lodi at page 72 to that of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi in page 73. Besides this, the whole of Ohapter'Y, on the life of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, a very important portion of the work, is missing The last defect may 
have crept into the _ body of this Ms. due to the copyist copying from a manuscript 
from wMch those portions were missing, aud the copyist instead of copying from the 
first Section (Fasl) of the V Chapter (Bab) opened the V (Section)Fasl of the 
IV Chapter and wrote it (and a few more sections) as chapter V. Elliot might have 
consulted this very maunsciipt or its proto-type. Since the colophon page of this Ms. 
is missing it is not possible to say who the scribe was. The Manuscript does not 
appear to be a very old one and is in a very nice state of preservation. Unlike the 
preceding one, in Ms. No. 186/3, the scribe mentions Mmself repeatedly at the end of 
almost every chapter, accompanied by the remark “by the Grace of Gc^, such . and 
such chapter of the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani Makhzan-i-Afgliani was fiinished on >uoh 
and such date.” The different chapters were finished on difi'erent dates of the yetir 
1126 A.H./1716, “in the 6th year of the reign of Padshah-i-Ghazi Muharrnnad 
Farrukh Siyar”, by a copyist named Abdus Rhtikur Shahjahanpuri and the iV 
Chapter was written partly by Abdus Shakur and padly by his brother{l) Abdur 
Kasnl son of Abdur Rashid (S/0 Qazi Ltiqman) Shfihjahanpuri. The copying was 
done “at the village of Ata-i-pur(2) in Shamsabad Pargana, Qanauj Sarlmr, indad«id 
in the metropolitan Province of Akbarabad (Agra)”, at the orders of “the reveared and 
respected brother Mian Abdur Rab(3) 

Ms. No. 136/2 begins with the praise of God thus “Hamdi ke MuarriidM^i'-Waqa-i- 
nigar etc ”, followed by the praise of the Prophet. It is precedM by a on the 

cause of the composition of the book winch, as I said before, is an aft^Saddition. 
The historical portion of tMs manuscript is complete. The nan^ve hacBafa at the 

1, Compare remark at the end of Chapter IV f. 196 (a) (in Ms. 136/3), viAiere Abtfes Shakur calls 
himself son Abdur Rashid, son of Qazi Luqman and at the end of chapter V Abctoi Rasul makes a similar 
claim. 

2, A vilWe at present in Kamml Paigana, Qdmfl^nj Tahril, FarrukhabasiKstt. U-P. c£ U.P- Distt. 
Gaz. VoL IX p. 184. ' . ^ - - . - ^ ^ 

3. In f. 60 (a) the name portion c>f ike pafron is wt^m-eaten and is up. 
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Khatma in uouuebtiou witli the life uf the so called Afghan Saints, after a full account 
of Kh. Yahya. The portion from Soo-Stll rrhieli tvas .later copied from some other 
Ms. contains accounts of the genealogy and dynastic history of Haibat Khan Kakar. 
who was conferred the title of Dilawar Khan(i) by Jaliang’ir, for his success in suppres- 
ing Prince Khusrau’s rebelliou, one of the author’s patron. Ms. Ko. 136/-3 begins 
with the praise of the Prophet in folio uiarketlas 1(a) and hence a page ou the praise 
of God etc. is apparently missing. This is followed by a Section ou the cause of the 
composition of the book. It ends in folio 319(G) in the midst of_ the discussion on 
the origin of the title of Karrani iu chapter VI. Its VI chapter is incomplete at the 
end. The VII chapter and the Khatmi do not exist. In the inde.x of contents, how- 
ever, the VII Chapter is concerned with the reign of Jahangir, followed by a Khatma 
on the hfo of the Afghan saints. 

The author who calls himself Khwaja Xiamatullah of Herat, son of HabibuHah 
gives a short reference of his career in India in the Iiody of the work(2). He says that 
“ the father of this humble self had served in the Klmlisa department of His Majesty 
(Emperor Akbar) for a period of 3.5 years of his life, and this humble self, the author 
of this hi.story, SiamatuUah had held the office of Waqia-nawis, and other respectable 
offices, in the court of the Asylum of Men, Emperor Jahangir, for a period of 11 years. 
In the time, when His Majesty in 1017/1608 had returned to the metropolitan city of 
Agra, after the conclusion of the triumphant march to Kabul and Lahore, and had 

h^ted at Agra, on account of the vicissitudes of fortune and ill-luck , I was 

deprived of tie services of the august court,” In 1018/1607(3) EiamatuUah entered 
the service of NtiW.ib Khanjahan Lodi, son of Daulat Khan Lodi whom Emperor 
Jahangir called his son, and whom he deputed for the congest of the Deccan. In this 
journey he met Mian Haibat Khan Kakar of Samana one ,of the employees of Nawab 
Khanjahan and both became harmonious in views,” and in accordance with the efforts 
of the above named (Haibat Khan), he, the author wanted to write the history of the 
(Bani Israil) tribe from the beginning (i.e, from Propet Yaqub of Israil). “Then 
NiamatuUah goes on to say that he” began writing the book on the 20th Zilhaj ; 
1020/Feb. 23,1612, on Friday after the Asr (after-noon) Prayer, whieh according to 
the triditions is the most auspicious moment, in Malkapnr in Berar.4\ whose governor 
Prince Parviz of Sublime Fortune had marched to the Deccan on a compaign. He 
finished it on the 10th Zilhaj 1021/Feb, 1,1613, in Burhanpur, Khandeffi. After 
citing the names of the Arabic and Peasian authorities he consulted, and paying for 
the life and prosperity of Khan Jahan Lodi, he says in the introduction that, “Nawab 
Kh-in Jahan Lo^;i havinsc accepted the book, I have named it Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan-i- 
Makhzan-i-Afghani.” He also informs ns in the introduction, that the book consists 
of seven chapters, with a Muqaddamma (Prolegomena) at the beginning and a 
Khatma at the end. 

The Muqaddama (Px'olegomena) starts with a reference to the history of the 
creation from Kairmurs to Noah, and Sam S/0 Hoah. The author’s remarks that the 
history of the genealogy of the Afghans and their migration into the Sulaiman and 
Firuz-Koh regions having been unknown, will be discussed in the Khatma. “From 
that time (the time of Taint i.e. patriai’ch Saul) up to the reign of Bahlol Lodi, none 
of this (Afghan) dynasty has attained the position of a ruler. The aim of this work 
is the writing of the lives and deeds of those successful kings.” He goes on to say 
that “although the reign of Bahlol Lodi has been discussed by Khwaja Nizamuddin 
Ahmad in the Tarikh-i-Nizami and Shaikh Abbas Sherwani in the Tarikh-i-Shershahi 
aud M aulana Musthaqi in his own history and Maulana Ibrahim Kalowini in his 

L Ms. 136/2 Chapt. VII, p. 247. ' ~ 

2. P, 235, Ms. No. 136/2. 

3. Wrongly entered as 1022 H in Ms. 136/3 but correctly in the other one. 

4. Malkapir is a Mahal of the Sarhar of Namak, Bentr Suba, Vide Ain. Jarrett, II, p. 234. 
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Xaril£ti*i"Ibra,h.iiii Shalii, 110116 of thGin iiii? sn.co6G'i6‘i in cr:iciu£5 tiiG iiGii&ulosy oi tluit. 
tribs ; so that they misrht }>g in a position to siato fully ihs truth about thoir ilescent.’ 
That is accoi*ilin 2 ^ to tho author thG spocitil vGuson for tho composition of the booh. 
In the list of Persian authorities, special luentioa is made of the Majmu-at-'lawarikh 
written by Mian Ahmad Khan. S.'O Bhikaii Khan Kambu, in connection with the 
lives of saints, the latest work on the sub''^ 't insr completed in 1021/1612. 


CHART. 


31. u. : 31. u. 


3fs. 


l^I.jHistoiy of the Afghan] 
d^cendants of Sar-! 
ban, Batan’s Ghiir-] 
ghusht. ; 

„ 3’'in.|Account of .Jahangir’s! 

reign, ; 


Kil 


India 

Bankipore ] Olfice 

3Js. i 31s. 136/2 No. l8G/3t 

! No. o76. ; • ; 'I 

I Praise of God etc. j j | | 

Preli- tOauses of composition;iThe samejThe samejThe same; 
minary ! 3Iuqaddama. ‘ 


Chap. I.’History of King Talatj 
j (Saul) His appttas' 
i i^ng of the Israi- 
i lite. 

5 , II.'History of Khalid Ibn 
! JYahid up to the 
; end of Umar’s Cali- 
! phate. _ , 

„ niJHistory of the Lodisi 
j from Bahlol to lbra-| 
] him. i 

„ IV.'History of Sher Shahj 
! and his Successors; 
: up bo Adah’s reign! 

V.lHiatory of Khan 
Jahan Lodi. 


3Is. : Dora’s Translation. 


The same 


History of Yaqub or 
Israil, 


'History of KingTalub 
and the migration 
of the Afghans to 
Ghore etc. 
jHistory of Khalid Ibn 
j Wahid up to the 
i end of Ulnar’s Oali- 
i phate. 

'History of the Lodis 
i Bahlol, Sikandar & 
IbraHm. 

Sher Shah and his 
successors. 


Life of Afghan saints. 
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' 1 

55 

>5 j 

Nil 

1 Nil '■ 

Saints, 

E 

1 1 



1 

j_ 


*Tbe contents of tbe Tippu Sultan’s Lib. Ms. of Makhzan and of the Mas. Ms. No. 6% (Rieu I, 

p. 210) are the same as those of No. I 5 2 , and 3 noted above. 
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The contents of this liistoxy found in different Mss is shown in the accompanying 
chart, and stated below in detail thus : — - 

A. Praise of God, Praise of Prophet, causes of the composition of the book. 

B. Muqaddama, consisting of an account of Patriarch Yaqub or Israil and the 

genealogy of the Israilite tribe. 

.Chapter I. An account of Malik Talut and the elevation of Bani Israil to power 
and their expulsion by Bakht Nasr (Nebuchad Nezzar). 

Chap er 11. On Khalid Ibn Wali.l, his governorship of Basra and Kufa, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Iraq, Arabia and Persia’ till the end of the Caliphate 
of Omar. 

Ch pter III. Account of Bahlol Lodi who raised the “standard of the Prophet in 
India tUl the end of the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and his attainment 
of martyrdom ”{l). 

Chapter IV. From the accounts of Shershah Sur, till Humayun’s return to India(2) 
and seizure of power by the Chaghtais. 

Chapter V, On the parentage and genealogy of Khan Jahan Lodi(3) “which in the 
aim of the composition of this history, who was a man of praise- 
worthy traits.” 

Chapter VI. Account of the Afghan genealogies consisting of those of the Sarbanis, 
Ghurghushtis and Batanis. 

Chapter VET. Account of the reign of the Khedive of the age Padshah Abu 

Muzaffar Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir. 

The 7th chapter must have been added to the book after its completion on the 
lOth Zilhaj 102 1 H. Nilamatullah speaks of this date in the introduction and also in 
verse at the end of the Rankipore Ms. In M. U. Ms. 136/3, fol .0 (b) the author says in 
the introduction that the book consists of G chapters plus a Muqaddama and a 
Khatma. This is not a slip of the scribe but a statements of fact and the mention 
of the seventh chapter in the list of contents as devoted to Jahangir’s reign streng- 
thens my contention. Secondly the strongest point in favour of this view is that the 
seventh chapter of Ms. 136/2 contains a ‘farman ’ which Jahangir promulgated on the 
14th Zilhaj 1021(+) and despatched to Ellichpui’, to the deputy governor of Berar, the 
author’s patron, Nawab Khan .Tahan Lodi. The last event is stated in connection 
with a supplement on the life of Nawab Khan Jahan. Since the book finished on the 
lOth Zilhaj 1021, it could not contain an account of the 14th Zilhaj of the same year 
nnless the seventh chapter would be an addition after completion. 

From the accompanying chart it is clear that the contents of Bankipore, 
Aligarh, Tippu Sultan Library and India Office, Br. Museum Mss. are the same. We 

1. In three Sections, 

2* Conasts of 9 Fasis, the bst ends with the account of Kh. Usman Nulmni the last independent 
itdef of Bengal* 

X See Blochmann, Ain. I, p. 503-4 for the the life of Ph Mohammad. 

h Ms. 136/2, p* 264. 
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luay ifciiVb tisuiti Doru, the ti'iiuslacoi' ot liie Makuzu.u-i-Ai'gxua;i, wjio u^Cii u very 
incomplete and defective Ms. Ic is high time to refer to the Makhzan independently 
of Dorn. I share the opinion of Sir Henry Elliot in regarding the Hakhzan" and the 
Tarikh as the same work. I go even further and say that I do not regard the Tarikh 
and the Makhzan as separate versions of Niamatuilah’s works. I do not agree with 
Elliot when he says that “the Tarikh contains in addition, a memoir of Khan Jahan 
Lodi from which the book takes its name and it also gives a meagre history of the 
life of Jahangir”, and that “in other respevt it f the Tarikh) may he considered as a 
revised version of the Makhzan.^J * 

I am not prepared to admit of any difference between the two, because in the 
first instance ali the Mss. of Niamatuilah’s history hear the name of Tarkh-i-Khan- 
Jahani-Makhzan-i-Afghani and no difference is made between the Makhzan and the 
Tarikh. 

Secondly the contents including the introduction are the same in all the 3Iss. 
of Niamatullah’s work. 

Thirdly had the Tarikh been “ fuller than the Makhzan in some points ” and 
had the Tarikh been “ a revised version of the Makhzan ” involving, necessarily some 
textual variations, NiamatuUah had no justification to say in Chapter V, to wliich he 
devotes about 50 folios in connection with the ancestry life of Khan Jahan Lodi thus: — 
“If life is spared to me and time proves Mthful, I shall complete a full supplement of 
the life and happenings of the victorious Nawab mentioned here’2). This promise he 
fulfils in the 7th chapter in connexion with the events of Jahangir’s reign 

"Fourthly in the 7th. chapter of the work which according to EUiot should be the 
Makhzan (as opposed to the Tarikh) and in which according to him a very meagre 
account is given of the life of Khan Jahan Lodi, the author refrains from discussing 
the events of the life of Khan Jahan and excuses himself thus “since this section has 
been in entirety discussed in the biography of the victorious Nawab Khan Jahan 
Lodi in detail, I have refrained from repeating it hereH) too. Thus the life of Khan 
Jahan is an indispensable part of the book and has been discussAl at length by him, 
though it is missing from Ms. iSO/k, in which the seventh chapter is incorporated. 

Fifthly the introduction is the same. The dates of die beginuing and ending 
of the composition are the same in all the Afss. This could not have been possible if 
there were Dvo versions of the same work. 

I have not come across any serious te.vtual ililfereuce between the two Mss. to 
confirm the views of EUiot, though in Ms. (136/3), a very detailed account of Khau 
Jahan Lodi is given. The minor variations in the diff erent Mss. may be ascribed to 
the vagaries of the scribes eager to display their own lecU'ning. The two M®. ^ I 
e:pmined tallied with one another almost line for line. In chapter VI (at the begin- 
ning) of No. 136/8, though the pages are nob properly arranged, the secfciMx m the 
Skiranis is more detailed whereas in 136/2 the section on the 2’arim is more ddaoted. 
The wordings vary in both the sections. Inspite of the minor differences. I eonader 
these works as one and the same. There cannot be two versions of the sam© book, 
there is nothing to distinguish between the Tarikh and the Afakhzan, forv nowheire w 
Niamatullah’s work known otherwise than the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani Makhaan-i- 
Afghani. 


1. Ellice, VoL V p. 67. 

2. Ms. 136/3 ;f. 196 (a), 

3. Ms. 136/2, p. 264-5. 

4. Ms. 136 '2, p. 233, 
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NiamatuUuh wrote this work iu collaboratiou with Haibat Khau Kakar of 
Samana (Dilawar Khan) whose life and ancestral history is included, it appears, from 
the pen of Haibat Khan, in the last portion of the Ms. 162/2(1). Haibat Khan’s great 
grand-father Malik Timz came to India as the result of a general appeal circulated by 
Bahlol Lodi to his kinsmen, the Afghans, to help him against Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
who had bedeged Delhi, a few months after Bahlol’s enthronement in 1455. The 
said Malik Firuz, so, it is written, distinguished himself at the battle of Narela 1456, 
and was made in consequence a noble and confeired 50 villages in “Babal Sarkar in 
Hind.” His father Salim Khan was made a noble in the time of the Snris with a 
Mansab of 50 thousand, and subsequently the governor of Gaur and ‘ attained mar- 
tyrdom through the deceit and trachery of Taj Karrani.” This portion ends with the 
remark that Haibat Khan has four sons. 

Niamatullah as a historian. 

Apart from the introduction portion (muqaddama) and Chapter VI on the 
dynastic history of the Afghans, much valuable time has been wasted in proving that 
the Afghans are Israelites, and in producing systematic genealogies, none of which, 
I am afraid, will stand the test of historical criticism. In the chapter on Saints, 
history and hearsays are difficult to distinguish nor can all the saints discussed can 
be proved to have been Afghans. Niamatullah displays a rare gift as an historian. 
The historical portion of this book is short and concise and does not abound in 
m iny absui’d and ridiculous stories in eonuesion with Lodi and Suri history, so 
abundant in Mullah Mushtaqi, ‘Abdullah and Ahmad Yadgar’s histories. He states 
the facts and portrays the characters without ever attempting to raise them to the 
posisition of heroes. There is no marked tendency to over-portray his patron Nawab 
Khan .Tahan. ^ Niamatullah who wrote his work almost at the same time as Ferishta, 
treats his subject very methodically and the dates are abundant and mosly correct. 
The history of the Lodis is mainly based on Nizamuddin’s Tabaqat-i-Akbari though 
other authorities were used. The early Suri history is based on ‘Abbas Sherwani 
the latter one ou MuUa Mushtaqi. His work is indispensable to any body trying to 
reconstruct the history of the Suris and the Lodis. A very important part of this 
history is the seventh chapter on the rign of Jahangir. The author claims that he 
was an eye-witness of the scenes of the death of Emperor Akbar and the coronation 
of Jahangir. (2) Besides describing the last stage of Akbar’s fatal illness the intrigues 
of nobles to set up Prince Khnsran as his successor, their failure, and Jahangir’s 
coronation festivities, he also discusses the circumstances of the rebellion of Prince 
Khnsran, his flight to the Panjab, his defeat and 'capture; his eventual release and 
attempt by his accomplices to assassinate Jahangir while returning from Kabul. 
The systematic accounts of the reign ends with the return of the Emperor to the 
capitalcity of Apr on Zilhaj 1,1019/ March 18,1611.(3) la addition, this portion 
includes short biographies of some nobles and some additional information regarding 
Khan Jahau Lodi, to whom as F ice-governor of Berar (4) the Emperor despatched a 
larman dated the 14th Zilhaj 1021/ March 4,1618. As this portion of NiamatuHah’s 
work has nob been tapped by modern historians, I shall discuss this in detail in a 
separate paper on a future occasion. 

Incidentally I map point out that the author of this book dealing with the 
exploits of the Afghans exclusively and vaunting their family history, was not an 
Afghan himself, although the title o f Khwaja was assumed by the Lohani Afghans 

Glipl in praise of Khan Jahan. Then Mows a dynastic histoiy of 
Haibat Khan I\akar, “who has rated the above"' ie. the genealocn' 

2. Ms. 136/2, p. 235. 

262, 1j6/2 ; IMiamathullah in p. 235, (136/2 Ms.), at the beginning of this cliapter puts 

the event m 1017 H. a r r 

4. Prince Parviz, the permanent governor had gone to the Deccan to fight Malik Amhar. 
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!u lieiiii'iil espeuitiii} . XiamLituIiaU unlike other FaLiiuii li’.siMfiuus seems to have l-eeu 
u Pei-silan perhaps'a lloghd, and if he wroto to make the history of the Afsrhans the 
subject matter of Ms book, it %tas_ just for the sake of money, frir 1 , 0 th of his 
patrons were Puthans. The absurd geiieiaoa'i&s _ of the Paiijuus, might have been 
stippliel to him by his patrons especially bt Hailvat Khan. 


EAO AMAPuSIXGH THE WELL KXOWN HEPtO OP EAJPUTANA 

BY 

Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur. 


Eao Amarsinsh, the elder son of Waharaja Gaj-singli of JIarwar, was born on 
12th December 1013 A.D. and was by nature an independent, reckless and unyield- 
ing prince. This was the mran reason why his father selected his younger sou 
Maharajkumar Jaswant Singh I to succeed him on the throne of ilarwar. As soon 
as Amarsing'h came to know of this decision he. losing hope of his aucestrone, took a 
band of selected Pmthors and went to serve at the Mughal Court. Emperor Shah 
Jahan impressed with his gallantry soon got pleased and awarding him an elephant 
made him his courtier. it) 

After this, Amarsingh took part in several expeditions with the Imperial 
armies and was bestowed on by the Emperor a mansab of 200iJ Zat aud 1800 horse ,2) 
on 14th December 1G29 A.D.* 

Later, on the 10th December 1G84 A.D. the Emperor pleased with Ms bravery 
raised Ms Mansab to 2500 Zafc and l.oOO horse and again awarded Mm an elephant, 
a horse and a flag. (3) 

Kexb year he accompanied Sayyad Khan .Jahan to punish Bundela Janhar 
• Singh. (4/ In tMs expedition when the fort of Dhamuni was captured by the 
Imperial army, Amar Singh decided to wait with his soldiers outside the fort till 
dawn. But in the meantime, the magazine in the fort caught fire by the sparks 
from the torches of the free hooters, and blow up a portion of the rampart wMch 
killed three hundred men of the Imperial army encamped on the other side of it. 
Though the easuality list contained a greater number of Amarslngh’s own warriors, (5) 
yet he managed to help the woundeid anrl kept order in sucdi a splendid manner that 
no confusion reigned in the army. 

This presence of mind of Amar Singh again pleased, the Emperor and on 19fch 
January 1685 A.D. he raised Ms 3Iansab to 3000 Zat and l.loO horse. (6) 

After this, when Sahu Bhonsale, taking out a descendant of Nizamnl Mulk’s 
family from the prison in the Gwalior fort raised the banner of revolt, Empeptar Shah 


1. Badashah Nama, Vol. L CkapLer 1, P. 227. 

2. do do, do, I, do 1, P. 291. 

3. do do, do, I, do 2, P. 65. 

We learn from the chronicles that on the invitation of .Maharaja Gajsingh, he reached 

Lahore on the 9th day of the dark lialf of Paush, V.S. 1691 (4lh December 1634 A.D.) and was Piesen- 
ted before the Emperor, who Ijestowed on him a Mamsab of 2500 Zat and ISOw horse and a Jagir of fi%e 
Pari^anas. Bat Col. Tod has written the Vikram year of this event as 169u (1634 A'D. ) 

xVnnals &Antiqaities of Rajasthan VoL 2, P- 976. 

4. Baddiah Nama, Vol. 1. chapter 2. p. 96 

5. do do do 1. do 2. p. 110 

6. do do do 1. do 2. p. 124 
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jahau himself marched up to JJauIatabarl aud from that place despatched three 
armies to punish the Bhonsale. In one of these armies, which was sent under the 
command of Khan Dauran, Amarsiugh, with his br*ave Eajputs, was placed in the 
vanguard (1) After supressing this rebellion successfully, when Amarsingh returned 
to tL Imperial Court in 16-37 A.D., the Emperor awarded him a robe of honour, a 
silver capai'isoned horse and a Mansab of 3000 Zat and 2000 hoise. (■“) 

The following year when Shuja was sent to Kandar with the Imperial army, 
the Emperor again awardei Amarsingh a rohe of honour, a silver caparisoned horse 
and a tnimpet'and bade him farewell to accompany Shuja.(3) On 6th May 1688 A.D. 
when Amarsingh was at Kabul with Shuja, his father Maharaja Gajsiugh died at 
A'a-a. " In fubflmeut of the xMaharaja’s wishes Emperor Shah Jahan bestowing the 
tide of Etja on Amarsingh’s younger brother Jaswant Singh I made him the ruler of 
Marwar, aufl awartliug the title of Eao to Amarsingh gave him Nagaur as Jagir. 
Farther the Emperor raised his ( Amarsiugh’s ) mansab to 3000 Zat and 3000 
horse.t+) 


In 1639 A. D. the Emperor was again pleased with his bravery and first gave 
him a horse and afterwaixls and elephant.(5} 

In the month of March 1641 A. D. the Emperor again ordered Eao Amarsingh 
to accompany Shahzada Murad towards Kabul, and awarded him a robe of honour, a 
silver caparisoned horse and an elephant.(6) But after five months, when Jagat Singh 
son of Eaja Basu rebelled, the Emperor ordered Shahzada Murad and Eao Amarsingh 
to leave Kabul aud goto Paithan, Via Sialkot to supress the rebellion. 7) After 
about seven months when Jagatsingh accepted the allegiaDCO of the Emperor the 
Shahzada and Amarsingh both returned to the Imperial Court.(S) 


In the meantime the king of Persia had mobilised ids army to capture 
Kandhar. As soon as this news received, the Emperor raised the Mansab of Eao 
Amarsingh to 4000 Zat and 3000 horse and awarded him a robe of honour and gold 
capar^oned horse, (6) and ordered him to accompany -Bara Shikoh to check the 
advance of the Persian army. But as the king of Persia died he returned with. 
Khan Banraii Kasrat Jang in OetoT)or.l642 A. T). 


Sometime after this event Eao Amarsiugh fell ill and could not attend the 
Imperial Court. But when after re<;overy the attended the Court Salabat Khan the 


I* Badshah Kama VuL 1, chapter 2, p. 136-1 3S. 
2. Badshah Nama V(»], T. chapter 2^ p. 246 -248. 


3. 

do 

do 

n. 

p. 

37 

4. 

do 

do 

It, 

p. 

97 

5. 

do 

do 

ir. 

P- 

145 

6. 

do 

do 

ri. 

P* 

22S 

7, 

do 

do 

ii. 

P- 

240. 


S. Badshah Kama VoL 11, p, 2S5. 

9* I^dshab Kama VoL 11, p* 293-294. 

(This Matisab has also been mentioned in Badshah Nanm Vol. II P, 721) 
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Shahi Bakhshi being jealous\l) of the Kao uttered some harsh wordsJ2;vrhich the Hao 
took as an insult to himsel. This was enough to enrage the brave Rathor, who 
setting aside the etiquette of the Imperial Court as well as ignoring the presence of 
the Emperor thrust his dagger and pierced the heart of Saiabat Kh-au thus killing 
him at the spot. 

We learn from the chronicles that at that time Amarsingh so much lost 
himself in anger that he advanced towards the Emperor and attacked him also with 
his sword, but it struck the throne instead and the Emperor escaping death took 
to his heels and entered the ladies apartments.(3) 

Seeing this Khali-nUa-khan and Arjun Gaudl-^) two of the attending noblas 
attacked the Rao, but when they could not face the enraged brave Rathor successfully 
some six or seven other Mansabdars and mace beai'ers also joined them. Though 
Eao Amarsingh faced them bravely yet, being encircled by those nohles-like 


1. It is already stated that tbe Rao Received Xa^ijaur from the emperor in J*aglr and as the boundries 
of Nagaur and Bikaner were adjoining a bouiidry dispute arose on a trifling matter between the servants of 
Rao Amarsingh and of Karansingh, the ruler of Bikaner. But as Rao s ser\anls were unarmed at the time, 
Karansingh’s men, w^ho were well amied killed many of them. When this news reached Rao Amarsingh 
at Agra he sent words to bis seivants to avenge the death of their brothem. In the meantime Raja Karan* 
singh, who was in the Deccan, also wrote a letter to Saiabat Khan —the Sahi Bakshi — and persuaded him 
to help the cause of Bikaner. The Bakshi therefore issued orders to appoint a Shalii .\min to inquire into 
the dispute and forbade both the parties to take any further action into the matter. This was the ma jn 
cause of the enmity between the Shahi Bakshi and the Kao. (Badshab Mama, \'ol. If, P. 382.) 

2. It is stated in the chronicles that Saiabat Khan addressed the Roo as Gavanr (fool), as is also 
evident from the following couplet ; — 

m 5^ 55| I 

^ 'Tiqt tr 11 

as soon as Saiabat Khan uttered the letter the Rao took out the dagger and before the khan 
could utter the letters ^ ^ (rude) the dagger of the Rao v;ent through tiie heait of the Bakhshi. 

' Hiidibsliah Nama ' describes the valour of Rao xVmarsingh in the follow ing “words ; — 

young man like Amarsingh who surpassed all the other Rajpiit.s of the well known families in 
in nobility and \’aloar and for whome the Emperor thought that he acconipanied with other Rajput nobles, 
will die in a great battle lighting against the enemy and will acliie\e good fame. (Vol. II p, 2^1). 

Col. Tod writes: — Amara was conspicucous for his gallantry and in all his fathers wars in the 
south was ever foremost id the battle. 

(Annals and Antipnities of Rajasthan Voh II ?. 975. ). 

3. ^ Col Tod writes; — ‘T ie absented himself for a foithight fiom com I hunting the Ixmr or the 
tiger, his only recreation* The emperor { Shah Jaban) reprimanded him for neglecting his dudes, and three . 
atened him with a fine, Amara proudly replied that he had only gone to hunt, and as for a fine, he ohsh ^ 
\cd putting his hand upon his s-word, that was his sole wealth. 

The little contiition which this reply evinced determined the king to enforce the and tlie 
imymaster-geneiaL Sakbat khan, was sent to Amur’s quarters to demand its payment* It was 
and the observations made by the Sayyud not suiting the temper of Amra, He unoeremaakwiy desired 
iiim to depart. The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer, issued a mandate Ibr Amaim^ 
tant appearance. He obeyed, and having reached the Amm-khis, or grand diOTi# hdrfd the 
“Whose eyes were red with anger with Saiabat in the act of addressing him. Inflamed ^aswm at 

the recollection of the injurious language he had just received, perhaps at the of his 

exclusion from Marwar, He unceremoniously passed the omrahs offive and^^ven 
address the king; when with a dagger concealed in ihs ^eeve, he stabbed sakbat to l^arn Dmwing 
hk sword, he made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar shivered weapon in peces. The 
king abondened his throne and fled to the interior apartment. 

{ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan VoL IR p. 976-977 ) 

4. CoL Tod has written him as the brother-in-law of the Rao 

(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan VoL II, p. 977). 
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Abiiimauru u v'ouiig iiero of Mahabliarat was laid lo\v,(l) This event took place on 
2r)th July ICdi A. D.(2) 

Hearing the death of their master fifteen brave Eajputs of the Eao, who 
were present in the fort at the time attacked the Emperor’s servants and within a 
short time, after wounding to imperial officers and six mace bearers, were them- 
selves killed. 

When this new reaches the camp of the Eao and w as kno wu by the neigh- 
bours champavat Bailu and Eathor Bihari Singh(3) joined the retainers of Eao 
Amarsingh and got ready to kiU Arjun Gaud. Bub before they could pub their idea 
in to actmu they were surrounded by an Imperial detachment and shared the fate of 
their master after laying low a number of Imperial officers.4 

Col. Tod writes : — 

The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission was built up, and hence 
forward known only as “ Amarsingh’s gate ” and in proof of the strong impression 
made by this event it remained closed through centuries, until opened in 1809 by 
Gap. Goe SteeLl of the Bengal engineeis.5 

Sometime after the death of Eao Amarsingh the Emperor bestowed a Mansab 
of 1000 Zat and 700 horse on Eayasingh, the elder son of the Eao, 6 who gradually 
rose to rank in the Mughal Court. 

In 1659 A.D. when Aurangzeb defeating Shuja near Khajwa made him to 
flee from the field, the former, to avenge himself on Maharaja Jaswant Singh, I, 
raised the Mansab of Eao Eayasingh to 4000 Zat and 4000 horse, honoured him 


1. Badshah Kama Vol. 11, pp. dSO-381. 

The Rao was cremated on the bank of the Jumna at Agi-a. Two of his Ranis became Satis with 
liim there, three got themselves burnt afterwards at Nagaur and Udaipur, 

The cenotaphs which were built to commemomte them or the Rao’s descendants are still standing - 
at Nagaur. 

In some chronicles it is stated that the corpse of Rao Amarsingh was thrown in the Jumna. 

Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan writes : — and his wife, the piincess 

of Bundi, came it person and earned away the dead body of Amar. with which she committed herself to 
the fiame.s. (Vol. JI, p. 978), 

2. In * Badshah Nama’ the death of this event is given as H, S, 154, Solkha, Tamdi-ul-A\wah 

Thursday, (Vol. II, p. 3S0). 

3. Previously both of them served iSIaharaja Gajsing ( the father of the Rao ) and Rao Amarsingh 
himself but at present were in the Emperods service. 

In the chronicles of Marwai* we find the name of Kumapavat Bhavasingh in place of Bihari 

Singh. 

CoL Tod writes: — To avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Balu Champa wat and 
Bhao Kumpawat, put on their safiron garments, and a fresh carnage ensued within the LahKila — The 
iaithful band was cut to pieces. 

(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. Up. 97 7-97 S } 

4. Badshah Kama VoL IX, P. 383-384. 

5. Annals & Antiquities Rajasthan Vol. II, p. 978. 

CoL Tod further states: — 

Since these remarks written. Captain steeU related to tire author a singular anecodote connected 
with the above circumstance, while the work of demolition was proceeding captain Steell was urgently 
warned by the natives of the danger he incurred in the opeiation, from a denunciation on the closing of 
„tlie gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent - when suddenly, the destruction of 
the gate being nearly completed, a large cobra-de-capell rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the 
anathema. Captain Steell fortunately escaped without injuiy^ 

( The south gate of the Agra Fort is known as that of Amar Singh). 

( Annalas 8c Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol II, pp. 978-979 } 

. Badshah Nama VoL 11 p- 403. 
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witii tiie title of Kaju, aud gave iiim the State of JcKllipur i . Um ids pj.jj 
rratel hv the said Maharaja, 

111 ld7(> A. 1>, %vhea Eavasingh died the Eaiperu.r i Annmgzeoj besto'ivwi ;,n.; 
i£ ,^i!Jiisab on his son Eao Indrasingh. 

When Maharaja Jaswantsingh I died in 1G7« A. 1). the Emperor to uveuge 
liirnself on the deceased, granted Indrasingh the title of Raja and the administration 
of Jadptir State.';- ' But this time the loyal nobles of the late Maharaja did not allow 
him to succeed. 


Indrasingh rose to a Mansab of oOOo Zat and 200u horse. In 1716 A. I>. 
Maharaja Ajitsingh of Marwar deprived him of Nagaur but in 1723 A.D. Emperor 
Mohammad' Shaln being displeased with tha Maharaja re-granted the Jadr'of Xagaur 
to Indrasingh. At last in October 1726 A.D. Maharaja Abliaisingh '"snatehetf the 
I’aragana of Eagaur from Indrasingh and awarded it to liis younger brother Eajadhi- 
raja Bakhat singh. At the time of Indrasingh’s death at Delhi, in 1732 xM t), he 
lield provinces of Sirsa, Bhatner, Poonia and Baihanival(3) as a mark of imperial 
favour. 

•‘SHx4 JAHAN’S CENTRAL ASIAN POLICY: BLLS IT AGGRESSIVE r” ■ 

BY 

Pareshnath Mukerjee, Lucknow. 

Shah Jahan’s Central Asian Policy has a pecuiar interest of its own. In order 
to appreciate it we have to consider the conditions obtaining in Central Agfa and in 
India and finally Shah Jahad’s responhility in his Central Asian Oompaign. 

• Central Asia was in those days an unsettled region, consisting of a number of 
small principalities engaged in a state of perpetual warfare. There was no peace. 
Such a region was a danger to any neighbouring Power as most surely it was to the 
lloghnls in India. Any Central Asian war-lord would immensely increase his power 
hy an Indian Invasion for he would get money in that case. And money was absolu- 
tely necessary for the success of any revolution in Central Asia. And it is also very 
true that Central Asia lacked money. This is perhaps the reason of Nazr Moham- 
mad’s invasion of Kabul (a part of India, then); which provoked Shah Jahan’s 
compaigns. It is usually urged that Shah Jahan’s Central Asian Pohey was 
aggressive. But a critical study of the situation will throw doubts on that theory. 

Even if we make no other consideration the fact that a petty raler of Cen- 
tral Asia could venture to invade a part of India should offer enough jnsiifitatibli for 
Shah Jahan’s donduct. 

In Central Asia situations were fast changing. Imam Quii the mier Saniar- 
Mmnd was friendly terms with Shah Jahan, inspite of his brother, NaamrMohamin^’s 
raid on Kabul. This was due to Sha Jahan’s diplomacy. Dr. B. P. SEtsena writes 
By insisting upon the long standing friendship between the Mughals and the rulers 
of Trans-ox-iana, and by writing politely to Imam Quli, Shah Jafim Jhou^it to make 

1. jVIamgir Nama p, 288. 

2. Maaar-i-Alamg^ pp. 17S-176. • , 

' 3. These fects are corroborated by a letter, dated 4th October 1732 A.D. nipister of Rajadhi- 

laja BaMiatsingh addressed to (he agent of MahMajsi Ahhaiangh of Marwar »t fift' Ks^pedal Cottib 
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Nazar Moiamraacl appear reprehensible in the eyes of his o^vn people, and thus 
deprive him of any sympathy or snpporfc at the Court of Bokhara.” It seems that 
Shah Jahan’s object was to keep a balance of the Central Asian Powers, and not to 
permit any one Power to become too powerful. This was his policy and not blind 
aggression as is usually suggested. Ae foUowad this policy for the security ond defence 
of ^dia. If the Central Asian situation had not changed, he-would — we should 
suppose — not have felt the necessity of fighting a central Asian war. But unfortu- 
nately for India, this situation was altered. Imam Quli becau e blind and was driven 
out of Samarkhand by his brother Nazr Mohammad in 1641 A. D. This altered the 
political balance in Central Asia to which no neighbouring Power could be indeffe- 
rent. Nazr Mohammad was a highly ambititious man, and a great warrior, and if 
he was allowed to be absolute in Central Asia then India would be in great danger. 
Even when Imam Quli was on the throne of Samakliand, and Nazr Mohammad was 
himself just a petty chief and nothing more he had made himself bold enough to 
attack Kabul. So what was the guarantee that now that Nazr Mohammad had 
become absolute he woxrld keep quiet and not prove a danger to India How could 
there be such a guarantee when mighty war-lords of Central Asia, whenever there was 
opportunity, invaded India through Kabul ? 


Shah Jahah began his expedition in 1646 A. D. Nazr Mohammad fled and 
Baikh was occupied. It may he remembered that Shah Jahan invaded Central Asia 
when Nazr Mohammad and his son Abdul Aziz fell out and Nazr Mohammad asked 
for Shah Jahan’s help. That Shah Jahan on the invitation of Nazar Mohammad to 
help him entered the war in which he actually took a violent part to curb Nazr 
Mohammad’s power shows clearly that Shah Jahan’s chief interest lay in restoring that 
political balance in Central Asia," which had been destroyed there at the fall of Imam 
Quli. Again the fact that Shah Jahan invaded Central Asia after and not before the 
fall of Imam Quli shows that so far as he could help a central Asian compaign he 
would not like to risk one. Had he been aggressive, as he is universally thought 
to be, he would not write a polite letter to Imam Quli, when Nazr Mohammad in- 
vaded India, but he would invade atonce. These facts clearly prove that Shah Jahan 
was not aggressive ; but in pure self-defence he had to fight Nazr Mohammad. It 
is usually suggested that Shah Jahan was aggressive and he exploited the occasion 
of the Kabul invasion to follow his aggressive policy. Nazr Mohammad invaded 
Kabul in 1628 A. D. and it must be clear to any one of average common sense that 
to exploit this occasion he would not invade Central Asia in 1646 A. D. That Shah 
Jahan had ample reason to move to action is clear from the fact that Kabul was 
not an independent buffer State then as it is now. So the danger was more real 
than it may seem today. So he had real justification to move to action. 

It may be asked that if Shah Jahau's measure "was defensive then why did he 
not take prompt action as soon as Imam Quli was driven out in 1641 A. I>. ? Why 
«lid he wait npto 1646 A. 1>. ? What was he doing in that period ? Of course so far 
as Imam Quli was in power the theoretical ruler of Central Asia, any compaign in 
that re^on would theoretically be against him and offend him, which might "easly 
drive him and Nazr Slohammad to "unitv. That would totally defeat Shah Jahan’s 
object. So he kept quiet upto October 3] , 1 641 A. D. when Imam Quli was deposed 
Just in 1641 A. 1). Shah Jahan was not in a position to make a foreign invasion, for 
India had Internal trouble;. Jagat Singh of Nurpur had rebelled and his rebellion 
lasted for the period 1637 to 42 A. D. The BundeUa rebellion lasted for 1688 to 
1642 A. D. and Khan Julian’s rebellion l^ted for 1628 to 1631 A. D. So upto 1642 
A. B, he was busy suppressing rebellions, so thafe even when he shonld have invaded 
Oeatol .^la in 1 641 A. D. just then he could not do it. Added to these there is ' 
^ther the reason that the countiy had not recovered from the effects of the severe 

’*7as only in 1642 A. D. that Shah Jahan was free. We 
must reause that before undertaking a foreign invasion he would take some time, bo 
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consolidate Iiis position and if he took four years only 1G42 to X6-iG A. t). It rras not 
too much. More over by 1646 A. D, the Fort of Delhi had been practically comple- 
ted and without it he would not feel safe. 

Lastly, it mav be asked that if Shah Jahan's policy was defensive and not 
aggressive then why did he not accept the offer of Abduf A^iz for making Shiban 
<^i the rnler? Thk he did not accept this offer is no proof of his aggi’essive policy ; 
but it proves his wisdom and keen diplomatic sense. In the first place, the eandi- 
datnre of Shiban Quli was proposed by Abdul Aziz. So merely by concurring with 
this proposal Shah Jahan could not make Shiban Kuii his ally. For he was the candi- 
date of Abdul Aziz and he would support his patron under all circumstances. Nest 
if Shah Jahan acknowledged Shiban Quli to be _ the ruler, the fight between Nazr 
Mohammad and Abdul Aziz might stop. And it was in the interest of Shah Jahan 
and of India that this fight should continue. Against for Shah Jahan to accept 
one man as the sole rulei^ of Central Asia would be to create one dictator, which 
would leave the danger to India Intact. So that would not do either. So Shah 
Jahan very diplomatically acnowledged no one to be the ruler. And leaving the 
Central Asian tangle open he withdrew — ^apparently as a failure ; but really a unique 
success ; after gaining his object, which was to reduce NazrMohammad and then to 
keep him fighting for power in Central Asia. 

So we find that Shah Jahan’s Central Asian Policy was defensive and not offen- 
sive and in reality, he was a success, although superficially he seemed to he a failure 
He was a military failure in Central Asia although in the Central Asian politics he was 
a uuiqne success. 

THE FIRST PLUNDER OF SURAT BY SHIVAJI 

BY 

Mr. B. G. Tamaskar, Jubbalpore. 

Summary 

1, Surcct Qii the eve of Shivafs fist atta/tk : — 

2. The first news of Shivajts approach and the preparations of the English : — 

On the 5th .January, there was an alarm of Shivaji's approach to Gundevi and 
he was espected to fall upon the town of Surat at any moment. The Surat Ootinm 
of the English East India Company, therefore, proposed the following measures to 
ward off Shivaji’s attack to protect the local merchants from their loss : 

(1) The storage of Cojah Minar’s broad cloth in the English factory at th^r 

own risk which was ready for transport. 

(2) The requisition of as many ships, men and arms as could be sjujead trom. 

Swally-hole. 

rS) The storage of cloth brought by dyers and beaters 
as the factors thought that their money was 
factory was in a better position to protect 
could. 

(4) Resolution for the fortification of the factory without delay and to 
engage in its defence fall ‘‘the last life”. 


in the Boyish Factory 
invested in it and the 
1 it from fire than they 
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V. .1 h'icf ileHcfij-ilkiii uf jil/uider : 

Before Ms actual entry in to the town, Bliivaji iiad scut fcwu meu uad a letter 
requiring the Governor, and the u'ealthiest merchants Haji Zahkl Beg, Yirji Vora and 
• Haji Kasim “ to come to him in person immediately and conclude with hiin, else he 
immediately threateucd the whole town with lire and sword.” But they did not re- 
turn any reply to Shivaji. At night on the 5th (6th) January, (Tuesday) the entered 
the town opend fire upon the castle. Next day, in the afternoon, tihivaji’s men broke 
open the ‘undefended doors of Yirji Yora's house and plundered it till the nest and 
reconnoitred what preparations the English had made saFegnard their factory. On' 
Thursday and Eriday, fire broke in the town. ‘‘The smoke in the day time had 
iilmoat tamed day into night, rising soc thinke as it darkened the sun like a great 
(doiid.” On friday, Yirji Yom’s house was dug up and Shivaji’s men fii‘od at the 
Dutch factory. It appears that Shi voji stayed in Surat for 12 days since Ms arrival. 
On the last day, Shivaji received iiew.s from his spies that a Moghul army was 
hastening to the rescue of the town, lie triumplumtly marched out of the town laden 
with rich booty via Bliaroach on the Itiver Nerbudda. IVhilo tJie town was being 
pillaged. Shivaji took Mr. Anthony Smith prisoner who was coming from Swallyholo. 


77/^ holiiivMur of the. Eit(jli»h. un ihe ocemivn : — 

According to the contemporary English version, Shivaji Jiad demanded the 
English to pay him homage, and if they refused he threatened to ra,ze the English 
“ house to the ground and not spare a life.” However, the English were not frigh- 
tened into snbmission. Oxinden, the CMef of the factory put on a firm attitude to 
fight out till the last men and was prepared to face any emergency however 
extreme. Then Shivaji's men Jiad raided and were eng-aged in q' ‘‘ 

TaMd Beg’s house, the English offered their assistance to the defence! 

wMch resulted in short .skirmishes between the Maratha soldiers and 

The repeated offers of peace on payment of ransom were summarily rejected by the 
English When Mr. Smith was sent on parole with an Armanian and a Butch with 
•an offer of peace he was detained by the factors and a reply was sent that, 
“ Mr. Smith belonged to us and we would not part with him now he was in onr 
custody, and there was neither faith or trust in him. Erom that time none of Ms 
party dared to come near ns."’ 


limdering Hazi 
ess merchants 
the English. 


Tho Amovnt of Booty: — 

« The town is prieiiy ruined, and very little left either of riches or habitation.” 
He had carried away in gold, pearls, precious stones and other rich commodities to 
the value of many hundred thousand pounds, and burnt other goods and houses to 
the amount of as much more. 


Tumours of Shivaji's return to Surat - 

Though SMvaji had returned to his own country, rumours of Ms return to 
Surat continued to be afloat for a long time. The plunder had done a great deal to 
uBstory fcli6 town, tind. tiio tltroEfc of socond. mvEsion foi' n long fciino cevb not rost 
to it to recover from the loss for some years. Much of the damage was of a per- 
manent kind, ^ 
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THE SECOND PLUNDER OF SURAT BY SHIVA J1 


BY 

Mr. B. T. Tamaskar, Jubbuipur. 


Summary 


The second time Shivaji attacked Sursat in October 1670. This gave the 
town the respite of more than sis years and therefore, times suffcient to"" recover 
from it first destruction in order to attract a second attack by him. In course of 
time people and trade came to settle there, though certainly nc: to the estent of its 
condition before its plunder. People and goverirmen: bc-c.oma somewhat careless. 


In the beginning of October, the English got news oi SMvajiA approach and 
made preparations. They had learnt that he was marching at the head of 1,3,000 
horses and foot against whom they had mobilised 300 men to defend the town. In the 
meanwhile the English emptied warehouses at Surat of what goods could easily 
be cb'spatched. to S', -rally-hole. Thus, when large amount of goods vms .^ccurel agcdns\ 
attack, they thought it necessary to provide for the remaining goods at Surat and 
also “ to maintain (your) honour and that of the Nation.” Mr. Strenshaw Master 
took charse of defence r.t Surat and Mr. Gerald Aungier that at Swallv ilarine. 


(In the 3rd Ociober, .Shivaji’s army approached ilie town uf Surat. The 
English Records state that only a few houses stood on defence, namely, the English 
house, the Dutch and French houses, the two “serays”, one maintained by Persian 
and Turkish merchants, and the other by “ a Tartar King called the King of Cascar.” 
The same day, part of Shivaji’s army assanited the Tartar Quarter and Ihe English 
house. The French, however, made a peace with Shivaji, on what terms, the Enghsh 
had no knowledge of it. Shivaji’s army having lost a fece soldieus due to the fire 
opened from the English house, retired from tEere and few on the Tartar quarter 
which lay between the English and the French house. At first, the Tartars put up 
a stout resistance. But as tlie French had suffered the Marathas to seize the advan- 
tageous gi-oimd close to the French factory, and supplied ammunition, the Tartars 
could out any longer and escortetl their ki'ng to the castle and left the house a prey 
to’ Shivaji. in the meanwhile, the invading army ransacked houses at leisure and 
found therein vast trensiire and rich goods and sot fire in several places, destroying 

■ nearly half the town. 

__ On the third day, riliivaji’s soldiers approached before the English factory. 
Shivaji sent some men to the English to demand a present of not great value axd 
they conveyed the news that their master was angry with the English who had kffied 
several of Eis men. The English readily responded to Shivaji’s d^narf ami seat a 
prraent consisting of scarlet, sword, blades, knives etc., Shivaji th®i asked the English 
why they had stopped their trade at Eajapore. “Mr. Master answea^d it was 

■ Sevs^ys fanlfc and not taken care to satisfy the English the l<^se £h^ had s«®fc8ined ■ 
To which he answered that Seragy did much dm'hfe- ovr return U JRg§oggmF^ wmM 
do much to give us safisfactmi‘\ 

Shivaji called off his army soon after and “sent a letter to the officers and 
chief merchants, the substance whereof was that of th^ did not pay him twelve lack 
of rupees y^ly— tribtite he would return tshe next year and bum doth the remaining 

■ part of the town”. Aftet the depsHdinre of Shivaji, the poorer ©lasgeB began to plunder 
the rich at Snrat. , 
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Oontimmd alarams of Shivaji's attmk again . — 

account of rumours of Shivaji’s attack upon Surat, the English of the ulace 
Bombay remained all alert for a long time. The English went to the length of 
thinking out a “ compact of Christian nations.” ^ 


The ruin of Snrut corngUte . — 

In fact, now nobody need be told that the ruin of Surat was complete. “We 
need not use argurnents to believe in you that the town of Surat after this great loss 
IS in a s(m destruction, none of the eminent merchants being as yet live into it and 
declare they will never escept the king takes some course to defend them from future 
outrages of this nature, which we hope he will do if not we believe it will be ruined 
the inhabitants deserting it.” 


A conujSdrum in maeatha history 

WHY SHIYAJI’S lOEALS WERE DEPARTED FROM BY THE MARATHAS ? 


BY 


Wazirud-Dowlah Rao Bahadur Saradar M.V. Kibe, M. A., Indore. 

One of the questions to which scholars of the Maratha History must find a 
soluhon IS the cause of the change of ideals in the polity of the times of Shivaii and 
thi Peshw^. Mr. BhaskarYamauBhat of Dhulia, a painstaking, deep and emdite 
scholar of the Maratha History, has written a remarkable book exhaustively showing 
how the ideals that governed Shivaji’s movement closely followed the rules of politi- 
cal conduct laid down in ancient works, especially shukraniti, Eveiy action done and 
.tep taken by Shivaji finds support in this and other works of the kind. Indeed he 
® kingdom on the lines laid down by them and when in difficult situations, 

Sle that m! guidance in their behests. It is remark- 

fnTKo s not not refer to Ramdas’s Dasabodh, because after aU owing' 

advice less specific than in the elder works, 
aitnougli ife IS not different from them m its expositions. 

for the '’y Shavaiiaad his foUowers 

nr nil .of Hindavi Swarajya, at the temple of Rohideshwar is genuine 

oi not, the fact of his having crowned himself exactly as prescribed bv the ritual in 
the anouent worses, which he was at pains to find, as is evident from he trouble he 
took m bringing the greatest scholar of the age Gagabhat from Kashi tor the nerfor- 

give sheTter ^ Kingdom which wiU protect and 

give sneiter to cowb and Brehmins, and consequently preserve the Hindu Culture 

Etra^uHt from the days\f tLt^emarkaWe bookf the S 

unantra, and the correspondence hterature upto the advent of Shabn hwir 

before without a fixetl residence. Rajaram too had the aim of Sluvaii 



Shaiiu was released from the ilaghal Camp, returiiat to Ms mother-land 
and re-acquired his Kingdom, rather a greater pare of it, he adhered to the policj of 
the protection of the Brahmins aiicI^Gows. Ample evidence is found for this hj the 
correspoadence of Sri Brahmendra Swami, a Yogi and Saint, inclined to strongly "acti- 
ve!}' supporc the policy. which had been the ''distinctive fettture of the Maratlia 
Bmpire .and whieh to aniipipaie events, one or two genoraiions later, reached ius zenitli 
at the hands of Devi Shri Ahilyalvii Holk^r. who spared the holy Hindu Empire ail 
over India, so ninch so that even alien potentials. like the King of Qudh, honoured 
her emissaries, who went aijont building temples, endowing charital/ie institutions, and 
building pilgrim roads, e.g. the one between Calcutta and^Gaya, with the active sym- 
pathg of the East India Company, which held the Divani of tbriss.!, 1'engt.l and Behar. 

But. apart from the above stated epoch, Shahu had a warm corner in his heart 
lor the Mughal Empire. Ev'en when the Maratha armies attccked Delhi, they looked 
upon it with almost reverential awe. There is the solitary instance of young gene- 
ral Sadashivrao Bhau, who, in the eyes of his contemporaries, and successors, deserva- 
ted the throne of the Mughals by breaking the Silver ceilliag of the Hall in which it 
wa-s located and perhaps placing Yishwas j^o Beau on it. 


Shahu 5 soft-heartedness for the Mughals could be accoimted for by ids having 
spent his boy-hood in the Mughal zauana and having contracted many friend-ships. 
The first Peshwa, Balaji Vishwanath, who vore from a humble station," while his son 
and grand-son had responsibility, and the inheritance of war, thrown upon them in a 
very early age. Peshwa Madhavrao, the great, have evidence of following the ideal 
of the protection of the Cow and the Brahmins, and had himself received due training 
in the ancient ritual and learning, owing to his having been a second son. His Chief 
Justice Hamashastri, became famous as a stern judge. Probably Devi Shri Ahalyabai 
also drew her inspiration from him. But although the wise Nana Padnis had made 
arrangements for imparting ancient learning, and especially the knowledge of polity 
to Sawai Madhavrao, during the later part"bf Nana’s influence, he himself, had to 
veild to the presure of Mahadji Scindhia and accept a subordinate position for the 
Peshwa at the hands of the effete Mughal Emperor, a creature and protege of Mahadji 
himself. This looks like the end of the Maratha ideal of Government. 

It is true that individually any Maratha, who was anybody regarded as Ms 
duty to protect Brahmins and Cows, yet the national idead disapp^red with the rise 
of the Martha Power to be the most powerful Goverment in India. Such was, however, 
their influence that even contemporary powers like the Nizam headed this doctrine 
of the protection of the Cows and Brahmins and not only continued ancient monu- 
ments, but made endowments for the purpose. In the 19th century A.D., the name of 
Diwan Ohandu Lai of the Nizam’s State became as famous as that of the Peshwas ia 
this respect. 

Evidently the protection of Cow and Brahmins is symbolical. One is that if 
meekness and fertility and the other of learning and tolerence. How the ideal helped 
the founding of the jMaratha Empire and did its dis-placement from the first p&» 
led to the destruction of the Maratha Empire and why- the latter event ha^mei are 
question for the historians to answer. 
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BIH-IR IN THE 1st QUA.RTER OP THE 18th CENTURY 


Prof. S. H. Askari, Patna. 

Whatever may has been the extent and boundaries of Bihar, in the 
days of the Af.^hans, pirticularly the iSurs, we can definitely say that it bad 
been formed into a distinct 8ubah, under a separate Governor( ) by Akbar 
in 157G, and it remained so during the greater part of the Mughal period, 
governed more than once by such princes of royal blood as Parwez, tihuja, 
Azam, and Azim-us-tlhan, till it was incorporated in the viceroyalty of 
Bengal. An authentic history of Bihar has yet to be re-written. Much can 
be gathered from the Persian histories about the important events in Bihar 
during the times of the greater Mughals, and there is no dearth of informa- 
tion, especially after the appointment of Alivardi Khan as the deputy 
governor of this province. The first quarter of the 18th century, however, 
forms a period about which we are comparatively in the dark. The follow- 
ing lines represent an attempt to throw some light on it with the help of 
materials found scattered in certain Persian historical and geographical 
vrork and the books of Wilson and Irvine, some biographical dictionaries of 
Persian poets and a manuscripts^) of mixed contents, discovered by the 
present writer, sometime ago, in Mohalla Alamganj (Patna), and containing, 
among other things, a Yad Dasht (Memorandum) of the Subahdaris of the 
Subah of Bihar from the time of Imteyaz Khan, described as a Subadar, to 
that of the appointment, by the E. I. Co., “of Nawab Hushyar dung 
(Mr. George Yansittart) for the regulation of the affairs of this Subah”. 

The governors of Bihar, at the beginning of the 18th century, were 
Muhammad Saleh, Fidai Khan, son of Azam Khan Koka, and ShamshirKhan 
Quraishi, a cousin of Baud Khan, the conqueror of Palamao. Fidai Khan 
had been appointed Subadar of Patna in 1105/1675(2), on the death of Buzurg 
IJmmed Khan, and w^e find the Foujdari of Darbhanga being given to him as 
an appanage in 1111/1699. We do not know when exactly he was replaced 
by Shamsher Khan whom, nevertheless, we find installed on the Musnad of 
Bihar probably because of the part he played in suppressing^) the over- 
refractory IJjjainia Rajputs of South West Bihar. In the year 44th of 
Aurangzeb’s reign(2) i.e. 1114/1703 the subadari of Bihar was taken away 
from him and added to the Bengal viceroy^alty of Prince Azim-us-Shan. 
Fortunately for Bihar, a quarrel®) cropped up between this Piincely viceroy 
and the imperial Treasurer (Diwan), the famous Murshid Quli Khan, a 
favourite of Aurangzeb, whose sharp reprimand to his grandson proved so 
irritating and annoying to the latter that he decided to leave Bengal for 
good. He first removed himself from Dacca to Rajmahal and the, leaving 
his second son, Farukhseyar, and his brother-in-law, Sarbuland Khan, at 
Rajmahal to represent him in Bengal, he came np to Bihar. A letter of the 
English(7), dated July 12, 1704, speaks of Azim-us- Shan’s presence in Patna, 

1. Rcyaz-tts-Salatin, Eng. Ed., 162. 

2. The ms. belongs to Bhubhneshvari Pd., son of late Munshi Kanhoo I.al, a Karan Kayaslha 
oi Patna. 

3. M- A. (Kujhwa Ms.); Maasir-ul-Umra (Printed). 

4. A femily Bayaz quoted by M. Abdur Rauf in Maarif, 1937, 

5. Maasir-i-Alarngiri. 

6. WOsonl. 

7. Wilson R 
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tkoTigh. lie must have arrived-.*, in the city iomeliniG before it. It was, how- 
ever, in 1704, that the Prince, with the permission of Aarangzeb is saia to 
have changed the name of Patna into Azimaoa*! after his ov\n name, 

Xone of the authorities, either coctemporarj' or otherwise, tells ns 
about the activities of Azim-us-^han in Einur. Tiaiiitions, reaea upon by 
an old contributor of Cai utta Review say that tae .-rivee iiuprovea the 
foctification of the city ; uiviued it into a numijer of wnicn v\ere 

n.tmed after the vdrious classes of people to wao’r.e ue assigned separate 
quarters, as Diwan Mohalla faihitteu to the Hinnu c^e. hs t-no < inoot 

Katra. Miighalpura, and Kaiwau ''hikon (now anr.wn as Aawah Kcou ana 
once haveing the resiuences of Prim-es ana chielsj ana ouiit pa. aces. >-arais 
ana alms houses. Many of the nobles of the West hockea to* Patna wnieh 
the Prince is said to have intendeu to make a setonci Lelhi. Tntre is no 
trace notv of the buildings w'hich the Prince is said to have erected in the 
city and literature presents very few names ot the nobles ana the schuiars 
whom he might have patronised. A well-informed biographer of Persian 
poets, named Lala Brindaban Das'-S, Ivhusgo. however, informs us of a 
respectable Persian emigrant, named Pyea Husain, poetically snrnaroed 
Kbalis, and entitled Imteyaz Khan, w'ho served the Prince as his Diwan, 
during the time he held the governorship of Bihar. Khusgo says that he 
had been married by the emperor with the daughter of Fazail Khan the 
imperial Munshi, later Khan-i-Saman. are further told that Imtey az 

Khan had built a big mansion, on the bank of the Ganges, which Khusgo 
saw standing in all its glory and strength, w'hen he visited Patna, sometime 
before the death of Haibat Jung, in 1748. Kow as already indicated above, 
the Alamganj Ms. speaks of one, Imteyaz Khan, "who served as the 
subadar of Bihar before the arrival of Husain Ali Khan Barha in Patna. In 
the absence of any other information to the contrary, one may take this 
Syed Husain, Imteyaz Khan, Khalis, the grandfatheri^.' of the more famous 
Nawab Mir Qasim Alijah, the future viceroy of B. B. j; 0., as the personage 
Who helped Azim-us-Shan in improving the city and held temporary charge 
of the subah during the time that elapsed between the march of the Prince 
towards the west and the arrival of his permanent deputy, Husain Ali Khan 
Barha. He is said to have built a fortune which he attempted to carry to 
Persia but was murdered on his way to Persian Sew'istah'^j', in 1122 A.H. 

According to Khafi. KhanPJ it was the instance of Azam who had 
grown jealous of the rumoured wealth and influence of the second son of 
his elder brother and rival, that Azim ush Shan had been recalled from 
Patna towards the Deccan. The prince had reached Eorah when he heard 
of the death of the emperor and changed his route towards Agra which he 
took and thus ruined the chances of his uncle’s victory. The feats of 
prowess* performed by Syed Husain Ali Khan at the battle of Jajau, on 
8th June, 1707 were rewarded with an increase in his rank to*4000 zat and 
2000 sawar and later led to his appointment, on 8th Moharraml^l', 
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1120/March 19, 1708, as the deputy of Prince Azim ush Shan in Bihar. He 
remained in charge of the province till September 1712 (Shaban 11240)). 
On the other hand, the Alamganj Ms. says that his rule on Bihar lasted for 
4 years and 1 Fasl. from the beginning of 1116 Fasli to the end of the rainy 
season of 1119 Fasli. Even if, on the strength of a contemporary document, 
seen by the writer, and containing the corresponding Hijri and Fasli dates, 
,0 is adde>l to the Fasli year to 5 ’ield the Hijri date, the years 1121 & 1124, 
which correspond roughly speaking, with 1709 and 1719 A. D. do not 
correctly represent the period of Husain All’s subadari of Bihar. As regards 
his work in Bihar we get little from contemporary authorities till Farrukh- 
seyar arrived in the Bihar sometime in 1711. 


Kanwar Khan tells us that Farrukhseyar was replaced in the suba- 
dari of Bengali-) in 1122/1710 by Md. Muhsin Azzad-dowla Khan Jahan 
Bahadur and recalled to the Court. As the latter arrived at Eajmahal on the 
IsG of June 1711, ‘d) the Prince must have left the place at about that time. 
He obeyed his father’s order with reluctance for. according to Khafi Khan, 
he was not held in the same esteem as his eider and younger brother, born 
of a different mother, and when he reached Patna, long before 7 Safar 
1124=1.0 March 1712 (the wrong date given by even such a careful writer 
as Irvineii"*^) he decided to march no further, alleging, as we are told, his 
want of money, advanced pregnancy of his wife, and the approach of 
the rainy season in an Arzdasht which he sent to dhe imperial court. He 
was further strengthened in his resolve to prolong his stay at Patna by a 
number on Darwishes,'.^) mathematicians, and astrologers, notably by 
Muhammad Rafi, w’ho predicted his own accession at Patna. It is not quite 
clear whether these pi’ophecies, on 'which the credulous and superstitious 
Prince placed great reliance, were made before or after the news of the 
deachs of his grandfather and father reached him. Certain it is, however, 
that the Prince and his companions especially Ahmad Beg (later Ghazi- 
uddin, Ghalib Jungj were busy(7) in collecting men and gathering followers. 
If the author of Reyaz-as-8alatin is to be believed in, long before this, 4 
saint- Bayazid of Burdwan, had hailed him as “the emperort^) of Hindustan”. 
During his stay in Bihar, one of his dismissed servants, Ijachin Beg(^) 
Qalmaq, risked his life in his clever and succrssfnl attempts to recapture the 
Eohtas Fort from the usuper, Md. Razi Kayayat Khan, as a reward of which 
he was recommended for a Mansab and the title of Bahadur Dil Khan, in an 
Arzdasht despatched by larrukhsejar to the Court. This Arzdasht. was, 
we are told by Kanwar Khan,U'^) presented by Azim us 8han to, Bahadur 
Bhah at Lahore, on 22 Zahijja. 1121 (January 21, 1712), and a fermau of 
appreciation and congratulation, with other present, was sent to Patna. 


Soon after this news of the emperor’s death arrived at Patna and the 
Prince without waiting for later developments, proclaimed, on 2T March, 
1712. his father as emperor in the garden of Jafar Khan,(ll) to the east of the 
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Oity» where he appeal’s to have originally cneampea. For a lirce the Prince 
thought of proceeding to the west with his followers but he was dissuaded 
from leaving Patna by some w’orldy-ininea ' Diirweshes ani Md. trhafi 
(Rafi ?) the astrologer. During the whole of this rime .'ryc-u Pliisain AH 
Khan, the Xaib Nazim of Bihar had been away from the city, being 
engaged 2) in regulating the affairs of the distant Parc; nrihs and chastising 
the wicked and refractory chiefs of the province. Hearing, now ever, that 
the Khiitba had been read and the coins were being struck in the name of 
Azim us Shan, he hastened to Patna. Although a letter apologizing for 
his stay in Patna and couched in endearing and beseaching terms had been 
despatched to him through trust wmrthj^ persons, the Syed felt very suspi- 
cious of. and was positively-'*'^ unfriendly towards the Prince. 


The well reputed prowess of Syed Husain Ali, his great hold on 
Bihar, and the Prince’s negligible following had at first made the latter so 
disspirited that he is reported to have contemplated suiciue or flight, on the 
receipt of the news of his father’s defeat and death on 29 Saiav AJ or April 
6th 1712. But the spirited exhortation of his motner, t^ahibun Nisa. a lion- 
hearted!^) vforoan of whom Indian history may be proud, he pluckea up 
courage, proclaimed himself emperor and was enthroned in Afzal Khan’sff) 
garden, to the west of the city, near modern Pirbahore where he had 
removed for himself to ask of the blessing of the saintly i^Iullah.!'^) Shad- 
man Sahibun Nisa had already visited the Syed’s mother, taking Farrukh- 
seyar’s little daughter with her and the Sayyida, overcome by their appeal 
and tears, had called her valiant and devoted son within the harem and bade 
him espouse Farrukhsyar’s cause. Her final words ** If you aahere to 
Jahandar Shah, you will have to answmr before the Great Judge for disavo- 
wing your mother’s claim upon you ” proved decisive. The die was cast 
and the pledge was given, be the consequences what they might. 

Once he had committed himself to the hazardous task, Husain Ali 
was not the man to let the grass grow under his feet. He wmB over his 
brother, the Nawab of Allahabad, ordered a new public!^^) prayer and the 
issue of a new coinage, drew up a list of the rich men of the city, borrowed 
loans on his own responsibility and took vigorous measures to ensure the 
success of his undertaking. “There was a great scarcity of money, neces- 
sitatated by the rich men leaving Patna” because of the extortionateUH 
demands of Farukhseyar. The Dutch had to part with 2 lakhs and 22,000 
was exacted from the English. Be it said to the credit of Husain Ali, how- 
ever, that “it was through his inter-positiontl-'^) that the English escaped 
further molestation” and the Prince “had to incur the displeasure of the 
Nawab more than once” by his intended plunder of the city. We get from 
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the Baglisb. records that “Husain Ali had exerted to preset ve the town and 
had put his own forces at the gates with order to oppose any that shall 
molest or offer to plundur.” The Dutch were also under the protection of 
the Nawab, and his brother Najmuduin Ali Khan, described by the English 
as ’a friend of onr’s, “was resolved to defend the city from being plundered 
which the King (. b'arrukhseyar) had attempted severnl times. In fact, there 
were two parties, “one made up of the Nabob andCll sevaral others, and the 
others composed of a rascally crew” who had almost “eontinired to get the 
Nabob out of the way” by sending him to Bengal to “fetch Murshid Qali 
Kuan, or treasure or his head” so that “they might plunder the town with- 
out ani bindrance”. But the suspicion that Husain Ali “might join with 
Khan Jahan Bahadur” or some other reason led Farrukhseyar to send, ano- 
ther man against Murshid Quli Khan who, however, deieated the designs. 
Inshort it was to a large extent, due to Husain Ali that Farrukhseyar started 
at the head of men from Patifa at the end of September, 1712. 

A few days after Husain Ali also marched out of the city, leaving 
Bihar in charge of Jiyed Dhairat Khan Baber, his sisters’s son, by Syed 
Nuarullaht^l, tiadast Khan. The nev? subadar remained in Bihar till the end 
of ApriK+-. 1715, turough as far back as October 7, 1711,1^) the English heard 
the rumour of his displacement in favour of Ali Asghar Khan Mewati, 
entitled Khan Zaman. Ghairat had himself talked of his departure from 
Patna in less than 20 days, but he -was actually present in the city(°), on 
19th March 1715, and we fiind him on his move and encamped at Sabarabad, 
10 miles from .Sasaram, in Bihar, on April 2G, 1715. Thus the statement in 
the Alamganj Ms. that Ghairat Khan "was the snbadar of Bihar for 3 years 
1 Fasl (1120-1123 P) can be taken as only partially correct- On the other 
hand, many of the informations, supplied by the English diarists, are corro- 
borated by Kamwar Khan. For instance, the latter informs-us of the 
nomination of Khan Zaman to the snbadari of Bihar on 6 Shaban, Yr. III. 
He was also favoured wdth 1 lakh for the purpose from the imperial 
exchequer- The nomination was, however, cancelled on this occasion, 
Kamwar also writes about the letter of the Nazim of Biliar dated Rabi I, 
Yr. communicating tbe arrival of the English Elchi (envoy) named 

John Surman from Hugli as Patna, whereupon Ghulam Husain Khan Waia 
Shahi was sent to Patna to escort the Elchi with his presents to the Court. 
The English Consultations, dated Oct. 30, 1714 mention the arrival of Ghulam 
Husain with “ King’s order to Nawab Ghairat Khan, Di^wan Asghar Khan 
and Buyutati Mnllahl®) Nasir”. “The two former not being present in the 
city, the Gurzbnrdars were order to go and deliver His Majesty’s order to 
Mullah Nasir, demanding a ready compliance”. As soon as the Nawab 
returned from the Mufussil where he must have been engaged, like his uncle 
in regulating the affairs of the Paraganahs, and pushing the refractory people, 
“hastened the preparation for the departure” of the English, “promising 
them his protection against the Djjainias” and “providing them with ^ 
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convoy:^^ of 200 horse lo Sasaraxu ana ;.0 to Allahabad Thirdlj Kam’R&r 
Khan also informs ns about the _Bengai treasure (Id iakhs) which safely 
arrired at the imperial court on 27 Jamadi I.“‘, year IIL The English 
records tell ns that there was a dispute for sometime between the Kawab 
and his Diw’-an and Bnkshi, (tbe latter being a brother of Mir dumla. the 
governor-designate of Bihar when 1212* concerning the despatch of the 
Bengal Treasure. The Bukslii and the Diwan were against its despatch for 
for fear of its being plundered by'.-^i Siddhist Karayan and his Ujjainias who 
were grown despavate since Mir Jumla tvas coming with a large force tn 
suppress them. They wanted the Katvab to permit the Treasure lo be in 
the fort, but he refused to comply, sending his brother Ha;;! Khan wiTu 
-lOO horse and .300 Baksaries to protect toy' Treasure. Apparently the 
Ujjai2|ieas felt some 'I’espeet for Ghairat Khan for we hear of Siddhist 
Karayan's ' vakil coming to clear the Treasure through liis master's Juris- 
diction and Suddhist Karayan giving assurance both to :he Xawab and the 
English that he would not touch the king's presents etc. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper tn relate tlie circumstances leading 
to the appointment of Mir Jumla to the government of Bihar and Bengal. 
According to Wilson be received his last audience at Delhi on lOth Dec. 1714 
but did not reach tsasaram till the end '' of April 171,5. lie was back in 
tlelhi in the night of 6th January.^! 1716. Thus he was in Bihar for less 
than a year. The Aiamganj Ids. also says that Mir Jumla arrived in Bihar 
m 1123 F. and left it after some months, the province being during the 
whole 5 "ear, in the very disturoed condition ; specially on account of the 
Mughalia troops. This is borne out by other contemporary authorities, also. 
Mir Jumla had once acted as the Qazr'^l in Bihar but he proved himself 
absolutely unfitted for the responsible post of a snbadar. Because of his 
excessive hold on the mind of Farrukh.se> ar, the latter, according to Mirza 
AtuhammadW, bad given him the charge of both Bihar and Bengal and also 
ordered 7000 of his Mughal cavalry to accompany him to Bihar tor he was 
entrusted with the task of destroying the power of Dhir (?1 who had been 
in a state of rebellion for about 8 years in Bihar. Although Mii Jumla 
started with a force of 8 to 9 thousand veterans w-hich swelled to about 
20,000 when he actually reached Batna. yet he failed to chastise Dhiri^). On 
the other hand, be f'-lt so greatly afraid of the Djjainies that he advanced 
very slowly and even requesteu 'arbulanu’I^j Khan, the Go\enior of Allaha- 
bad. who had in all a force of only o to 4 thou-^and sherbandi troop- to 
escort him beyond the dangerous regions. At last l)ei. g urgeit i-> Fahador 
Dil Khan, Inara Khan, Daulat Khan. Janish Khan. Arab Aii Khan etc., he 
reluctantly resumed his march. Fortunately news came that DMr had 
evacuated Sasaram which lay on his way which emboldened him to advance 
to Patna. He was still in the vicinity of Arval wiien. according 
Shetldas. a number of villagers came complaining agaiiist certain marauders 
and plunders. A Mughal who was ordereu to capture the evil-doers arbi- 
trarily arrested 1.1 persons, mostly vegetable sellers and grass-cutters. They 
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were at once ordered to be beheaded. Fortunately Sanjar Ehan, a notable 
of Oudh who had arrived with his 2 sons. Abuur Nabi and Dela Khan, and 
at the head of 200U cavalry and the same number of infantry hastened on 
foot and secured the release of 7 innocent men, the remaining prisoners 
incluiiing an old grass cutter and his young son had already been killed, the 
old man pleading in vain with the Mughals to spare his son and behead 
him instead. 

This was a foretaste of the virtual reign of terror which the people 
of Bihar had to expeidence under this incompetent subadar. He had seized 
a further instalmentt^J of the Bengal treasure and uistributed it amongst his 
turoulent soldiery, but this caused the emperor to deprive of him of the 
charge of Bengal which was confirmed upon j.vim*shid Quli Khan. Mir 
Jumla had to disband most of his newly I’eci'uited troops, especially the 
Hindustanis, but the body of Mughalia troops, headed by some 

Mansabdars, constituted a problem, now that the source of payment of their 
salaries in cash was cut off. He repeatedly wrote to the Court^2) f^j. permis- 
sion to leave for Delhi bnt the emperor, much against his wishes, bade him 
remain were he was. When the Mughalia troops became despaired of 
getting their pay, they extended their hands of plunder and began to oppress 
the Patna populace, specially the poorer and weaker sections thereof. 
Whatever they could lay^-^) their hand on they considered as their own. 
Not to speak of wealth and property, even the family and children of may 
a Muslim gentleman had to suffer from then. The signs of the oppressed, 
says the contemporary!'^) -writer, went up to the Heavens and a strange kind 
of lamentations arose in the city. 

Sheo Das has given us a graphic descriptmn of the oppressive actions 
of the Mughalias which is well worth summarizing here. A Mughal entered 
a house whose only occupant, a young woman, saved her honour by plyipg 
him with his own wine and killing him with his own dagger. Another 
took advantage of the simpleton of a brewer to forcibly kidnap his daughter 
by making a show of going through the mockery of nikah ceremony with 
her. Mir Jumla had sent a force led by a Mughal, to regulate the affairs of 
certain regions. The Turanis plundered the villages and towns and a few 
of them approaching the house of a certain old blind man whose children 
were providing water to the thirsty wayfarers, caught hold of his little son 
and 4 daughters whom they carried on the horses to the river, on their 
return to Patna. They ended the cries and lamentation of the blind old 
father by finishing him off but when they were in the midst of the Ganges, 
the girls came to fatal decision by exchanging their glances, and, catching 
hold of the hand of their young brother, suddenly threw themselves into the 
holy Ganges were dro-wned. While his people were committing such 
violence, the subadar took pleasure in seeing the fight of wild beasts. A 
certain zaruindar of Bihar had presented to him a tiger in an iron cage. The 
enclosures built by Prince Asim-us-i-^han was set up in the courtyard of the 
mansion. First a wild she-buffalo was thrown into the enclosure and was 
immediately killed along with the keeper, by the tiger. Then an elephant 
was led inside, but being attacked turned tail and threw the whole audience 
in a state of disorder and panic. Then another buffalo was tried and it put 
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Tip a tough fight with the ferocious beast and ultimately v/orsted with its 
sharp horus. The only relieving feature of the whole show lies in the 
reward of a robe and 5000 rupees wuich the subadar bestowed on the heirs 
of the man who had been killed by the tiger. 

The people of Bihar must have heaved a sigh of relief when Mir 
Jumla suddenly disappeared from the province, gi'^ing ai other prrof of his 
utler incompetence in his attempt to chastise the maianders of Arvr.l.i^'_ Bis 
successor, Mir Md. Rafi. entitles ttarbuland Khan Mubariz-ul-mndk arrived, 
according to Alamganj Ms., in 1124, looked after the order and arrangement 
of the province, then crossed the river Son in the l^egii ring of 1125 F. to 
chastise the rebellious ^^uddbist Nara\an Kiiainia. sen of the wicked Thir, 
sent him to the hell, remained in the pro\ince. till me end of autumn 
season, and then left for Delhi. The historian, Kanwar. tells- us that Sai- 
buland Khan and his son Khanazad Khan were appointed respectively to 
the subadaries of Bihar and the faujdari of Shahabad iEibar) on 25 Ziqad, 
1127 i. e. 21 Kov. 1715. and that on 1st Moharram 112D i. e. 6 Dec- 1716 
news came to the Court that Sarbuland Khan had fallen upon Puddhist 
Karayan, son of wicked Dbir, wdth a force of 20,<’00 horses and : 0.000 foot, 
in Zihijja 1128/Novr. 1760 and after many engagements had succeeding in 
suppressing and defeating the powerful Ujjainia and capturing about K O of 
their strongholds. Suddhist Narayan had managed to escai^e to inaccessible 
regions where he was reported to have died. Khafi Khani^l says they bad 
grown so powerful as to usurp many fertile mohals of the Jagirdars of the 
province and they had carried depredation even upto Patna. A more graphic 
description of this important expedition is available in the book of Murtaza 
Allahyar KhanW whose father and his friend Sheikh Abdullah, took a 
leading part in it. These two had led the vanguard of the subadar’s army. 
The rebel had a still a force 30,000 horses and foot, when he suffered his 
first defeat and loss of his forces and with it he retired to the jungles of 
Badrona (Gorakhpore Dt.). But he suddenly emerged, fell upon the forces 
of x\llahyar and Sheikh Abdullah and defeated them. The forces of the 
subadar, however again rallied round tneir master and began to play their 
guns and cannon, which were -charged with iron and lead pieces which 
proved very effective. The rebel Raja was wounded and fled, thus giving 
a victory to Surbuland Khan who bestowed the elephants, horses and the 
spoils of the war with robes upon many jamadars. A firman(^) of appreci- 
ation with robes and other presents was sent to Surbuland Khan and his rank 
was raised to 6000 horse and 4000 do aspa on 8 Eabi, 1129/16 Feb. 1717. 

This enter-prizing subadar did not rest content with this achievement 
alone. We get from Maharaja Shitab Eai’s account of Bihar, quoted in 
Survey and Settlement Report of Palamoon. edited by T. W. Bridge, the 
valuable information that “ after reducing Bhojpur, Kawab Sarbuland Khan 
found it necessary to invade Palamoon ”. The invasion must have coincided 
with the death, of Ranjit Rai, the great grandson of the famous Baja Medini 
Rai, and rise of the Babuans. Nagbnndi Sinkh of Nagpur who is stated to 
have had at that time control over Palamoon and Hazaribagh as well as 
Ranchi (all in Ghotanagpur), were forced to pay Surbuland Khan a l a kh of 
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rupees, 45,000 in cash and the balance in diamonds and thereby induced him 
to return with his troops to Patna. During the expedition ^arbuland Khan 
separated Sher (?) and Sherghati and the parts below the ghats and as far the 
remainder of the jagirs, he settled them with Mir Aziz Khan, a Rohilla^^l 
adventurer for Es. 35,000. 


xVfter regulating the affairs of the distant regions, the powerful and 
capable subadar returned to Patna. John Surman writes that he managed 
everything himself,'") and the Diwan and all other -officers had not the least 
authority under him. The European did not find him as pleasant and 
accommodating as many of^^) his predecessors. “ He had laid an imposi- 
tion ”, we are told, ’* on all merchants here (Patna) under the name Badraqa 
(escort). Prom the Dutch he had taken instead of their former Peshkash of^ 
10,000 rupees 13,200 rupees after imprisoning their servants 2 months and 
stopping their laden boats tesides 50,000 which he had extorted from them 
with in theseW 12 month.” ” As for the English, he was decidedly on bad 
terms with them”. He is described as “ our(-5) entire enemy ” who “■ refused 
when Mr. Surman was at Patna on his return from Court, to obey the king’s 
order for their houses, grants” etc. “ No man dared approach him in the 
matter of Patna house and factory ” and the English failed to “ find a servant 
or others'^) in his whole Darbar who dared represent the matter to him,/ 
taking it as entirely impossible to be effected Even “ King’s farman and 
most severe order are little minded by Surbuland Khan”. Here we are 
remainded of what Slimullah'J^ says about a similar attitude of another 
strong and shrwed Mughal subadar, Murshid Quli Khan of Bengal, in the 
matter of giving effect to the farman of Farrukhseyar, granted to the 
English. 

Unfortunately for Bihar, Surbuland Kban waf recalled to the Court 
and superseded by Khan Zaman Bahadur on 22(®) Rabi L ILoO i. e. 12 Feb.', 
1718. The Alamganj Ms. mentions that he ruled over Bihar for 4 years, 
from Rahi season 1 525 Fasli to Kbarif season 1 129. At first Bihar had been 
offered to Nizum-ul-mulkl-) on 18 Rabi 1, i. e.'19 Feb. 1719. for the wazir. to 
quote Irvine, had hoped that the government of Bihar, then a difficult charge 
would fully employ, if not exhaust his strength But before the Nizam 
could start for Patna, H arm khseyar had been dethroned, and Malwa being 
then vacant was o fered to him. Khan Zaman uoes not appear to have left 
Patna before June. 1721. J*') though earlier in Keb. 1721.^^) the English had 
got the news of his tiiemissal. 1 hough not so strong as his predecessor, 
Khan Jaman was neither inefficient not inactive. '1 o keep order wnd peace 
in the eouiffry he ban spreai “his forces in several part of his governinent” 
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2. Wilson II, il 236. 

3. Wilson I, Ep. Azim-us-£ban & Kasim AH K1 an. 

4. Ibid. 230, 236. 

5. Wilson. I Ep. Azim-us-shan & Eiasim AU Khan. 

6. TariKh-i-Bangala, Tr. by Gladwin. 

7. T. S.C. 

8. T. S. C 

9. L. M. II. 

10. Wilson, 352. 

11. Wilson, 32. 
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and was homesick often engaged outside Irattiii. TLe English retords dated 
Nov. 1769 also tell us of his having gone out of the city to fight thtr^ 
Ujjainia clan * who had established themselves in the south-west and west 
of Patna, leaving a deputy behind' and we learn also about his proeee -ing 
to Bhagalpur in Oct. 1720. Perhaps his relation with the Syeds had grown 
somewhat uneasy for a letter of Patna, dated May 17] [\ speaks of the rumour 
about the Governor of Bihar>l haying received an order of encouragement 
from the new king '?) Nekosiar ‘‘He had promised to keep order In the city 
but the event of the battle or any other turn might induce him to break his 
word”. As regards the English he was at first favourable to them. They 
were allowed to take possession of the ground granted to us by the king’s 
Royal firman”. “ They visited to subadar who received with the great 
courtesy and stated in the open Darbar that he had forgiven^ the English 
the usual yearly peshkash and they might buy and sell and go on with their 
business without the least molestation. At the same time, he expected a 
handsome present yearly, as in the time of Agent Charnock. “ He was paid 
a large some by the English which they were anxious not to divulge. In 
course of time the English grew dissatisfied with him too and have used 
harsh words about him and his deputy “ The NabobG) who is himself a man 
of prey and more inclined to oppress than protect did for the space of 
4 months from February demand Rs. 2000 for Mezbani”. “His deputy 
(during his absence) failed not to oppress the city as much as if he was h;m' 
self”. Certainly the Nawab could not root out the power of the piratical 
Chakwars'^) of Begusarai and the neighbourhood who had grown povrerful, 
looted the goods-laden boats and constantly troubled the English Merchants. 

The English expected a “ thorough revolutions*^) and a better govern- 
ment of the province ” (from their point of view) when both Khanzan and 
his diwan, Asghar Khan, were turned out and replaced by Abdur Rahim 
and Abdul Pattah respectively. Abdur Rahim Khan was sent to Bihar as 
his deputy by Syed Nasrafc Tar Khan Barha who had been I’ewaroed with 
the subadari of Bihar for taking Mohammad Shah’s side against bis relation 
the king maker, in the rearrangement that was made in Dec. 1720. Ihe 
new Deputy governor who must have arrived at Patna, sometime in 
July 1721 is described as “a just good man ”G) and the English were in the 
hopes to manage their affairs under him with less charge and difiSculty”. 
A letter, dated 2 Dec., 1721 tells us that the Nabob, according to his 
promise has been vei'y moderate with relation the peshkash, they having 
frevailed with him to accept of a secret bribe of 4000 himself and to agree 
to ,3000 for the Nabob Nasrat Yar Khan which last is paid publicly and 
will stand upon record “ They were also obliged to give the Nabob’s brother 
1000 and his son with many Motasaddis ( clerks ) more or less to Stop their 
mouths and prevent them divalging what was paid to Khan iiaman Ehin ”, 
“The Dutch and the French also visited the Nawab, the former agreeing 
to give upward of 0,000 and the latter paying a consid# rble pret^nt ”, 
"We read about “ the scarcity of money at Patna occasioned by the, Jifawab s 
extortion,” 

1. Wilson, 340. ^ . 

2. The Rajput Zamindars of Bhojpur who lived between the Karamnasa and Son rhvi?& 

3. Wilson III, 123. 

4. N. U. 

5. Wilson, III, 181. 

6. Wilson, 153, 254. 

r. Wilson, Notes 320. 

>S. Wilson, notes 365, 
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Abdnr Eahim may have remained as the deputy governor of Bihar 
till 15 ZihiSja ll:d4 i. e. 11 Sept. 1722 on which date, according to Kamwar 
Elhan, Mirza Jafar entitled Aqidat Khan, son of Amir Khan Kabuli, secured 
the subadari of Bihar for himself by ottering to the emperor a peshkash of 
5 lakhs of rupees. He had, as the author or Massirul-Hmara inforius us, 
served us a Bukshi of Prince Azim-us-iShan and had, according to Khafi 
Khan, held the subadar of Thatha and should not be confused with Aqidat 
Maud Khan who was, on the same date (Sept 1721) appointed to the 
foujdari of Sasaram.^^Hn Bihar. The Alamganj ms, is not very helpfull 
at this place. It says that Nawab Abdur Rehim Khan had been preceded 
by Aqidat Khan who came to Bihar in 112A lived for some months, fell ill 
and went away, leaving the province in a disturbed condition, his subadari 
lasting for 1 year and 1 Pasl. It mentions further than Nawab Abdur 
RahimKhan came in Bihar in 1131 and after managing its administration left 
for Murshidabad after about a year. Besides the inaccuracy of dates which 
we 'find here as elsewhere, the order of succession given in the ms. is 
palpably wrong even though Khafi Khan places the appointment of Aqidat 
Khan in Rabi 1,1133:^1 i.e. January 1721. The Patna letter of the English, 
dated December 1721 speak of the disturbances in the country and about 
skirmish at a town called Birpur. They were obliged to burn 
the town for their security “which, they apprehended, would occasion a 
complaint to the Nawab'3) ( Abdur Rahim Khan ) and would be aggravated 
to highest degree 

But the Almganj ms. furnishes us with the very useful and new 
information about the various sons of Amir Khan holding the charge of 
the subah of Bihar till the appointment of Fakhrud-dowla. We learn 
from it that in 1731 (?) the subadari of Bihar was given to Mirza Ibrahim 
entitled Nawab Marhamat Khan who governed the province through his 
brothers who acted as his deputies. One of these was Baqar Ali Khan who 
took over the charge in Rabi season. Soon after, however, Nawab Abdur 
Rahim Khan finding the climate of Bengal very ineongenial for his healtb 
returned from Murshidabad took his residences at Jethauli, within the 
jurisdiction of the pargana of Haveli Azimabad, Nawab Marahmat Khan 
would not accept him and the quarrel continued till the end of the autumn 
( Kharif ). But Marahmat Khan died shortly after this. From Rabi 1132 
till Kharif season of 1133 Fasli Hadi Ali Khan, the brother of Marhamat 
Khanj maraged the affairs of the subadari. He has replaced by Nawab 
Fakhrud-dowla who continued govern the province in his own right 
from Rabi 1132 till the end of Karif 114:0 Fasli i.e. for 7 years.” 

Excepting the dates which are hopelessly wrong much of the above 
is corroborated by other sources. Kanwar Khan tells us that Syed Nasrat 
Yar Khan Haft Hazari the subadar of Patna, died on 1st Zilhujja(5) 1134 i.e. 
31st August 1722. The vacancy was filled up as has been already mentioned 
by Aqidat Khan. Now Irvine, relying on Musirul-umra and Tarkh-i- 
Mnhammadi, tells us that Marhamat Khan, the third son of Amir Khan, 
Kabuli, did while he was go vernor of Patna, on 17th Mohurram 1138 i.e. 


1. T.S.C., M.U. ( Mob Amis Khan ). 

2. M. L. M. U. (O.P.L, Ms. 66.) 

3. Wilson III, 383-4. 

4. Vide footnote above, p. 16. 

5. T.S-a 2126. (O.P.L.M,) 
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24 Sept. 1725. He had been removed from the fonjdari of Delhi on 18 
Rabi. yr. 9 i.e. 5th Dee. 172 Taere is nothing imprabable if he, an 

enemy of the Saye ie had been giv^-n permanent charge of Eihar after and 
in. the place of his own brother, Aqiuat Khan, but as allowed to rule over 
the province through his two brothers, Eaqar Ali Khan and Hadi (2) Ali 
Khan, the best of whom is kentioned in Masirul-Emra as well as in Tazkira-i 
Humesha Bahar of Kishunchand, llihlas. At any rate the statement in 
Tarikh-i- (3) Muzaffari that Fakhrud-dowla took over the subadari of Eihar 
from Aqidat Khan in the 9th yr Julus i.e. 1138-1725 is obviously incorrect. 
As for Aodur Rahim Khan who is described as a Sj’ed and a grandee of 
Muhammad sr'hah in Tarikh-i-Muhaiumacii and is said to have died in 
Benares while he was on his w'ay on Ziqad 1137 i.e. 26th July, 1726, he 
may ha.ve had to relinquish the charge of the province of Eihar before 
2nd Ramzan 1135 i.e. 26 May, 1123 for on that date v,’e find him in the 
court and presenting 18 gold mohur by vvay of nazar. Of course no 
corroborative evidence is ailable about his quarrel with Marhamat Khan. 


THE OLD FEL'DAL NOBILITY OF .MAHARASHTRA. 


{Its Phite In th-e Socio-Political Life of the cntiniry in the Seven tf(-ni]i Cenivi'y.'j 


Prof. S. V. Puntambekar, Benares). 

The Problem. 

The problem of the origin and nature, strength and strncfcuro, place and 
functions of the feudal system in the Socio-political life of ilaharattra from the foun- 
dation of the Bahmani Kingdom to the rise of Shivaji is of very great historical 
importance in understanding its political, social and economic life, during that perioti 
I'SoO-lGoO). No historian has as yet carefully and comprensively dealt with it. Here 
I am merely stating’ the problem and the way of {ipproaching it. 

Conte mporary Opt n ion . 

Ill stating the main principles of Shivaji’s policy towards wataudars audliiamdar.s 
a contemporary witer and his own minister says in Ms book called Ajnayjcitra or 
Bajniti’f It is merely a language of common Convention that LesamuJeJis and Desakul- 
Icurnis, Patils and other hereditary right-holders are to be called -watandars. They are 
no doubt small but independent chiefs of territories But they are not to be con- 

sidered as ordinary persons. These people are really sharers in the Kingdom. 
They are not inclined, to live on whatever wat<m they possess, or to act always loy^y 
towards the King who is the lord of the whole country and to abstain from committ- 
ing wrong against any one. All the time they want to acquire new possessions bit by 
bit and to become strong, and after becoming strong to seize (land and power) forcibly 

from some, and to create enmities ani depredations against others ......when a 

foreign invasion comes they make peace with the invader with a desTe for gaining or 
protecting their watans, meet personally the enemy, allow him to enter the Kingdom 
by divulging Secrets and then they becoming harmful to the Kidgdom get difficult to 
be controlled.” 

1. The author of M.U. says that Hady IChan has gone to patna as a Nail of the both Maiahmat 
, Khan ; Seyar-ul-muleklieifn. 

2. T.M. (O.P.L.Ms.) 19SK 

3. For th‘s inf jrmation the writer is indebted to Mr. Qazi Abdnl Wadud who procured it from 
Munshi Imteyaz Ali Arshi of Rani pur State Library. - 

4. T.S.C (O.P.L. Ms. 21 d.) 
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This extract ^ives us some aspects of the rise and character, strength a^d 
danger of this class of feudal nobles and officers who held 3 

durfas this period. It was Siva ji’s policy to control them and to c ep^ 
their politieS power which was at great danger to a unified and centralised State that 


he was founding 

dVe shall first describe the historical origin and nature of the new political 

authoritj tliafc was estaHished in the Deccan in the l4th century. 

Political Background. 

Alauddiu Khilii started the invasion of Maharastra in 1294 -A-. h>. and for^d 
the Yadava King Ramchandra to surrender and to pay indemnity and tribute, iie 
took enormous bootv. Similarly Malik Kafur in 1307 again invaded Deogiri and 
reduced Eamchandra to submission and to pay tribute, also can-ied ^•way enormous 
booty from the whole of the South. Thus from 1294 to 131/ the first plmse was of 
invasion, loot and destruction. Only suzerainty and annual tributes were demanded. 
The old administration was lef,t more or less untouched. No new ofticeis and nobles 
were created. 


The Second phase began in 1318 when the Yadava dynasty was cruelly ®Qded 
’ by Mubarak Shah and Maharastra was annexed by Delhi Sultans. Tu^ia^s establi- 
shed their sovereignty, rule and administration over the country. The introduced 
their own officei’s and methods of administration at the centre to_ a certain extent. 
This led to the growth of a new official nobility and they^ also maintained sorne old 
official nobility. The local or provincial system of administration was howevm’ hardly 
ehansei. This Tughlnq period of the second phase lasted till 1347 when the Bahmani 
Kin^om was founded. The third new phase of the Bahmani period led to further 
chausces in the control and supervision, of the centaal and local administration. They 
created and developed the new central official nobility and also partly maintained the 
old local official nobility. The fourth phase began in the 15th and 16th centuries 
when the Bahmani Kingdom was split into five Sultanates. It also further strength- 
ened the feudal tendencies and system in Maharastra. 


In the begin niug of the 17th century came the fifth phase when the Mughals 
began to absord parts of Maharastra by ousting some Deccan Sultanates and imposing 
their rule and system of administration on the country. The sixth phase begau when 
the Marathas under Shivaji began to overthrow the power of both the Mughals and 
Deccan Shahis in the politics of the Deccan. 


Thu.s the period from 1294 to 1647 has passed in the politics of Maharastra 
through six political phase and consequent administrative changes. 


Feudal Forces. 


The Muslim invasions and conquests, their internecine quarrels, rebellions and 
slits, and their new invasions on the one hand, and the Hindu defeats and surrenders, 
their survivals and revivals, their rebellions and revolts and their consequent libera- 
tion and independence on the other were largely responsible for the rise and growth 
of a feudal system and nobility in the countty, during the pre-Rhivaji period of- 
Maratha history. 

During this process a great number of confiscations of land and power took 
pla<^, many conversions and impositions were made, and some new system of control 
and' administration were created. But along with them survived many old customs 
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aad iastitutioas, old ideas aud beliefs, and old office holders and servants. The new 
governments did not and could not sweep away all the old. They had to compromise 
with the existing situation in their own interests. The changes were therefore few 
and not many, and these primarily at the centi’e. 

Theories of Conquest. 

The Muslim theory of invasion, war and conquest was that the Conqueror was 
not only the political Sovereign of the country but also the owner of the soil or land 
conquered. “The conquered lands are glammauf. or plunder and are to be divided 
amongst the gbanitnmi or soldiers. If restored to the original inhabitants it is sub- 
ject to Khij'uj (land-tax) as a provision for the future waidike contingencies of the 
Conquerors. It is not for protection that the laud tax is taken but for the mainten- 
ance of religion and army. The life aud property of the sulqects were at the mercy 
of the eonqueror. He was the proprietor of every acre of land in the Kingdom”. 
(Futawa Alamgiri). 

Those territories which were conquered by force or treaty but were not left in 
the possession of their original proprietots were made the property of the public 
treasury. The occupiers of such lands were regarded as mere tenants and paid tithe 
on produce to the conquerors. 

Under the early Arab rule the conquest of a foreign country as in Iraq or 
Spain lands were considered the property of the Arab Muslim State or Community. 
One fifth of it was made the Crownlancl to be cultivated by the original owners ia 
return for the third of the produce as revenue to the State, The remaining was 
divided among the troops. Lands obtained by capitulation remained in the possession 
of their former owners as against the payment of the Capitation-tax. One fifth of 
the war-booty always went to the State treasory. 

The subject races had to cultivate the land and do other menial labour. But 
the Muslims gathered and enjoyed the harvest and attended only to military duties. 
They subject races had to pay Capitation and land taxes, Omar absolutely forbade 
the Arabs to acquire lands outside Arabia or to engage themselves in agricultural 
pursuits in conquered lands. In the conquest of Sawad or Iraq under Omar the land 
was declared to be the conquei'or’s property. It was to treated as a war-booty and 
was to be subject to the rule of equal division among the troops after the exclusion 
of the fifth which belonged to the State. The inhabitants were to be treated as 
slaves. But in the case of Sawad it was decided to declare it as an inalienable Crown 
land, for ail time, the revenue of which was to be employed for the benefit of the, 
Muslim State. With this decision, r^arding the conquered land the Caliph appears 
to have excluded Muslim warriors from holding lands, for all time, in conqueared 
countries. But their ownership legally belonged to the Muslim State which had 
(ionquered them from non-Muslims or infidels. 

Von Kremer in his ‘Orient under the Caliphs’ says “ The Muslim state of the 
patriarichal epoch was but a great religious and political association of the Arab 
tribes for booty and conquest under the banner of Islam-having for its watch-word 
‘ No God but God and Muhammad is his Prophet.” 

The whole revenue of the State was divided among the members of the 
Muslim community. It was a commonwealth and army of the Faithful. The Turks, 

' Afghans and Mughals were originally a nomadic people and observed a number of their 
tribal laws and customs - After their convession they observed them, along^ with the 
Muslim laws and practices created by Arahs who were also a nomadic people. 
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Nomadic theory of conquest gives ownership of the land to the conquerors _ and 
also a right to plunder and slavery of the conquered. It does not recognise private 
property or private rights of the conquerors or the conquered. The tribe or clan is 
the owner and the Sovereign. AU conquests are the property of the tribe. There- 
fore all acquisitions of property legally lapsed to the government which is that of 
the tribes. This practice and tradition continued under the Turks and Mughals 
in India. The Empire was communal property and the Amir or Sultan who was the 
Commander of the tribe and of the faithful also was the trustee of the rights of the 
ownership of the Sovereign congregation (Jamait) of the true believers. Thu3_ two 
traditions or forces one patriarchal of the Nomadic society and another theocratic of 
Islamic society made property communal. Under Islam everything belonged to God, 
and on His behalf it was held and managed by the Commander of the faithful as a 
trustee of God for the good the community of the faithful. Its system of taxation 
is based on the two conceptions involved in the expression the Community of the 
Faithful. In the Community was the conception of Common ownership, and in the 
Faithful was the belief of the rule and ownership of the elect of the God. 

The Hindu theory of war and conquesb on the contrary did not take away^ the 
rights of private owners in property. By conquest only Kingly power was obtained 
and not the ownership in the landed property of the enemy. The Kingly power or 
authority was only for the correction of the wicked and the protection of the 
good. King’s right was genemlly limited to that of collecting revenue from land- 
holders for the purpose of protection and punishment. Conquest did ndt^ sweep 
away all private rights. Its only effect was to invest _ the victorious King_ with the 
nghts and obligations of the vanquished King. A King bringing under his control 
a foreign territory become subject to the very same duties as were cast upon him in 
protecting his own state. 

Practice after conquests and the rise of feudalism. 


In spite of the religious or nomadic theory of conquest brought iu_ by Turks 
and Mnghais the actual nature of the conquest and abministration of India had to be 
a compromise between the Conquerors theories and needs on one side, and the 
resistance, position and strength of the conquered on the other. It was not possible 
for small groiips of tribal conquerors though militarily strong to sweep away all the 
traditions, customs and possession of the conquered who were large in numbers in 
an extended country and who were also stubbornly resisting the piecemeal conquest 
of the country. It took one hundred years to conquer the North, and another half 
a century to conquer the country between the Vindhyas and the Krishna. Below 
the Krishna the conquest was never complete because of the new Vijayanagar 
Kingdom. 


The main problem before the Conquerors was that of establishing immediate 
allegionce and layalty to secure their power and providing peace and security to 
people’s life and property in order to gain their attachment. They needed the 
cooperation of the conquered and therefore disturbed as little as possible the existing 
laws and customs, and administrative arrangements and political institutions of the 
country. The exigencies of the political situation became thus the limitations of the 
theory of conquest and its legal rights. The new conquerors, need of help and 
cooperation from the conquered in the consolidation of their made led to the survival 
of old officials and servants of the State and their powers and of old laws and 
administrative institutions and their working. This led to the sharing and associa- 
tion in political power and administation of the old and new elements in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the new rule. No doubt there were more changes in 
the Central government, and less in the local governmant. New feudal nobility 
woee largely for and in the Central government and old feudal nobility survived for 
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and in the local government. There came also large innovations in the official 
language and terminology, in army composition, in Civil and revenue superintending 
staff. But the normal government and business of administration were carried by 
old officers and servants, according to old laws I’ules and regulations of revenue assess- 
ment and collection, of civil and criminal justice and procedure with the help of the 
old codes and language of the country. 

In this 2^osf-co)iqv-eH arrangement survived and strengethened the 
feudal official nobility of Maharastra of Watandars, of Desamukhs and Desa-kulkarnis 
and of Patels add Kulkarnis. Their old functions and rights, status and estates 
were acknowledged and maintained by renewed grants. They continued to do their 
work which they did hereditarily in the past. The new nobility ol' Jagirdars and 
Inamdars was granted lands or rights of revenue conditionally or unconditionally, 
temporarily or permanently to render other public services veij aired by the rulers in 
the central and local adminitracion. They were either military, civil political or 
religious services or those pertaining to the royal household and domain. 

This grant and recognition of political rights and status given to meritorious 
individuals and public officials for their various public services they rendered or were 
rendering made the feudal nobility a part and parcel of the sysieuo of government as it 
then prevailed without them the government could not have been worked. It was 
a political necessity to adopt and maintaiir the feudal system especiailly after the 
conquest of the 'country by foreigners who were different in race, religion and 
culture. 

The Feudal System of Government and the place and 
Status of the Post-conquest feudal nobles. 

Now we have to find out the rights and tluties, place and status of the old 
feudal nobility in the Socio-political life of the country during this period. It played 
a* great part in the pob'tical, social and economic life and prosperity or decline of the 
country. On its character and work, aims and policies depended the political future 
and greatness of Maharastra. 

Turks did not and could not annex and conliscate ail the Kingdoms, princi- 
palities, fiefs and local and provincial officers of the conquered people. The recognised 
and maintained many of them and their old rights and privileges. The associated 
them in their own rule and administration. They only made them acknowledge 
loyalty to themselves, and then recognised their feudal status and power. They also 
Created new official nobility of their own to control and supervise these old officers in 
order to maintain their own power and sovereignty. This prevented sedition and 
rebellions in the country. The Bahmani Kings followed the same policy. They had 
to rely upon old officers more in the south than was necessary for rulers in the Nor- 
thern India. They employed them largely in the army and civil administration. 
They maintained many of their powers and privileges in tact and with their coopera- 
tion they were able to rule for long. 


The Bahmanis divided the country into four divisions (Tarafs) - Gulburga, 
Daulatabad, Berar and Bedar. Each division was under a divisional officer (Tarafdar). 
He enjoyed large powers. He controlled both the army and civil administration. He 
made all appointments. He was controlled by the Sultan who toured round the 
■ country and inspected the administration. The central government was not however 
able to control fully the local government. It had to leave a large number of powers 
and functions., to local officers Realise of Ipng distances and wants of means of rapid 
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comoauaicatioa. These officers had to be given for their seivices lands for mainten- 
ance as Jagirs or watans on certain conditions. They used to get the revenue from 
thase lands and did suit and service to their rulers in return. 


Muhammad the son of Alauddin Bahmani, reorg'anised the central and loca 1 
government,^ His system -svas followed to the end of his dynasty. Still these Turld 
and Bahmani Kingdoms lasted as long as the provincial and local officers were loyal 
and contented. 


The central administration was more or less modelled on the Abbaside system 
of admiuisti-atioQ at Bagdad. The Bahmani Kings did not destroy or interfere In the 
laws, customs, procedure, judges and Courts of the Maratha country. Ttie old 
Dharmasastra system and Panehayat system of Gota, Desaka and guilds, and Jati 
prevailed for the Hindus. The ICaji, the Kurau, the Muslim law and Courts came 
in where Muslims were concerned or involved. 


The judicial decisions of 147.5 and ISIO relating to Palelki watans clearly that 
the royal officers got the disputes decided with the help of the Sabha of Desamukhs, 
Desakulkarnis and Patils and Kulkarinis of the Pargana. The old system of ordeal 
even was not changed or abandoned. 


m, . panchayats were called Gota-Sabhas or Maya Sabhas or Thala Sabhas. 

Their decisions were called Gota decisions or Thala decisions. They consisted of 
Patils, Knlkarnis, Balutedars, Shetas, Mahajans (Bankers, merchants, tradesmen) and 
kndhoLiers of the villages. Their number was not fixed. Desaka Sabhas or Pargana 
Pan<mayats consisted of TTatandars, Desamukhs, Desa-Kulkarnis of Parganas, Watan- 
dar_ Patils of villages, and Shetes and Mahajans. Their number was not fixed. Their 
decisions were called Desaka decisions. 


Sabhas of learned Pandits dealt with cases of Brahmans for breach of religious 
mes and duties and also those cases in a reference was made to them regarding 
Dharma matters. The number of their members was also not fixed. 


There were also other .Taci and guild Sabhas for social and economic disnutes 
There was sometime a Ohief-Justice at the centre who was the highest judicial officer 
and who exercised the royal right of appellate, revisionary, snperivisiory or preiwa- 
tive jurisdiction inherent in royal sove/eignty. Thus we filid that the 
system of government and administration was a composite structure based upon the 
neeps of expediencj- and necessity. The rulers had to adjust their religioii SC and 
lacial tia.ditions with practices and customs of the country. There was however no 
fusion of the conqnerors and the conquered in the Deccan. Only political exnediencv 
compeLed some adjustment and association, cooperation and toleration. 

„ central government was organised on the Persian model and 

army on the Turki.sh pattern. There was a royal Council and Court tho 
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Thus the central government was largely qaasi-bureaucratic, but the^ local 
government remained, feudal and communal. No doubt Turks and Afghans considered 
(heir Kingdoms as tribal property and Leading Kinsmen of the tribe shared in the 
Kingdom by holding jagivs or fiefs. But they could not wipe oiit the numerous 
chiefs and officers of the old who surrendered and survived were willing to pay suit 
and service to the foreign power. 

After the conquest and the establishment of the Tughluk and Bahmani rule 
in Maharastra wo do not find any claim made by the conquerors to the ownership of 
land. Tliey seem to have continued the old principles and traditions in respect of it. 
The conquerors however succeeded to the crownlands of the old rulers, and to their 
rights to public lands, waste lands, escheated, surrendered and confiscated lands. It 
is these lands out of which grants of lauds as jagirs or iuams were mostly made. But 
the grants of revenue due to the state from all lands for giving peace and protection 
were often granted as Jagirs or Inams by the State to its officers for public services, 
to individuals for meritonious or beneficial services, and to institutions for religious 
and other services. 


hand Tenures and tenurial conditions. 

Thus we get the division of lands under the new Muslim terminology into 
Khalsa and Khas (State or public ownership), Inam, AYatan and Jagir (feudal owner- 
ship), and Mirasi and Thalkari (private ownership) and Upari (tenant) tenures. AYe 
have seen how the land owned directly by the State arose. The land owned by feudal 
ownership arose under old or new grants. If the old feudal uobles were recognised 
and allowed to do either military, fiscal, judicial or other private services, and the 
lands which were originally granted for these public purposes were continued as before, 
then their hereditary ownm-ship of those lands remained with them, and they conti- 
nued to perform those services ns before. 

. The new grants were given (1) for old services where no old officers or servants 
were recognised or 'n'here they were' dead or had disappeared and their estates had 
been confiscated, and (2) for new services and meritorious deeds on liberal or restric- 
ted conditions. They were given temporarily or for life or hereditarily on condition 
of continuous service, lands or revenues of land free from either taxes or otherwise. 
They were granted for continuous militaay, religious, or civil (fiscal, judicial, adminis- 
trative) services or only for individual acts of heroism, d6^’otion, loyalty and merit 
without any condition of further service in future. 

The main necessity however was political the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity of life and property, and the general avocations of the life and activities of the 
people. To achieve this ai'my, police, justice, revenue and their administration loed, 
provincial and central, were necessary. It was pirovidcd for in this way with the help 
of the old and new nobility either hereditary or temporary. They were given certain 
rights and privileges, duties and responsibilies, political, social and economic They 
got power and status and performed functions accordingly for the State, and Society. 

A large extent of laud was however under private owueiship. No doubt Jt 
had to pay a land-tax in the shape of revenue to the government for the political 
services of protection and justice and economic seiwioes of security aad_ wemare it 
rendered. There was private land (Khas) erf the King and of Ms neJatives, of the 
jxobles higher and lower, and of private peisons. It could escheat to i^ igoTerameni 
for want of an heir, or ^ confiscated by the government for isedition or teeafiou. or 
sold in default of payment of revenue. Otherwise it was in the foil own^ship of the 
landholder, be he a peasant or a land-lord. It was euMvated jperBomlly by 
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tasaofcs or by hired labour and slaves or let out oa lease to tenants by big land-lords. 
This created economic tenures which may be called (1) free tenures and (2) sei'vile 
tenures. There would be slaves^ serfs, hired laborers, permanent tenants and occu- 
pants doing the work of production and cultivation on these free and servile tenures^ 


RECORDS OR THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 1600^77. 
AS A SOURCE or INDIAN HISTORY. 


Mr* Vijaya Chandra Joshi, Lahore. 

The original material for the study of the Mughal period of Indian History is 
vast and varied. The early records of the East India Company from a valuable 
source of knowledge of some of its important aspects. These documents remained 
neglected and nnexploited until the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century, when 
Sir George Rirdwood first brought them to the attention of scholars. We are 
fortunate to possess most of these in published form, under the able editorship of 
Birdwood, Danvers, Poster, Sainsbury and Fawcett. Among the recoi'ds of the 
Company are the Minutes of the Court of Directors and the General Courts which 
have proved to be an important source for the home history of the Company, especi- 
ally under the Stuarts, the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. To other records 
include letters sent by the Directors of the Company, the despatches from factors in 
India to the Company and communications from factory to factory in the East. In 
writing the history of India we are mainly concerned with this latter class of docu- 
ments, !• e, the letters written by the factois and their reports. 

History of the Company's Settlements. 

The general history of the Company’s settlements, the expansion of its trade 
and its struggle for the attainment of commercial supremacy form an important and 
interesting chapter of Indian Histoiy, for which these records are a veritable mine of 
information. The internal organization and administration of the factories, and the 
life of the English in seventeenth century India are vividly described in the 
correspondence. Another important topic to whicli frequent references are made is 
the relation of the Company with other European powers trading iii tho^ Pjast, viz., 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes and the French. However, in this case, we 
must be cautious of the exclusive use of tliese records, as they frequently need 
varification. The parties to a cause can seldom ho regarded as impartial 
witnesses. 

Relations toith Indian Powers. 

For a study of the relations of the English factors with Indian Princes and 
their Officers, about which the factors wrote frequently, a thorough and critical 
esamination of these documents is necessary. Again and again they complained that 
Indian rulers and governors hindered their commercial activities and abused their 
powers in order to put English merchants to trouble. It is true that some of the 
Indian Officers misused their authority in order to satisfy their caprice and greecL(l) 
Still, most of the chax'ges of the English against them cannot be substantiated. They 
worked under a strange delusion. Being strong at sea, the English felt that they, 
could the Indian authorities to accept their deemand for full freedom of trade, 

1. I..R. 78-81. Zulfiqar Ali Kban, governor of Surat forcibly appropriated the goods of the. 
Elfish ahd extorted bribes. 
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6o the exclusiou of other European merchants. The least restrictions, though 
necessitated by the exigencies of the administration and legitimate interests of the 
Indian merchants, seemed intolerable to them. Such an attitude brought them into 
conflict rrith the Mnghals and other Indian authorities who allowed the foreigners to 
trade in India only as a favour. Their position depended solely onthe/?m««5 
granted by the rulers. These were revocable and alterable as the situation required. 
The Indian powers, particularly the Mughals, attached little importance to the 
commercial missions of the English, during the early period. The embassy of Sir 
Thomas Eoe which is rightly regarded as a landmark in the history of the Company, 
is not even mentioned in the Memoirs of Jahangir. 

The servauDs of the Company .sometimes committed breaches of the law, 
especially in evading payment of customs duties at Surat.(l) Some of thern were 
guilty of unruly behaviour in the territories of Indian rulers(2). Such incidents 
brought about ruptures with the authorities, and it is not strange that the factors 
always blamed the officer of the administration. The dealings of the English with 
the Mnghal authorities at Surat, during 1G23— 24, will serve as an instance. i The 
relations of the factors with Nawab Mir Jnmla who was also a great commercial 
magnate can be viewed in the same light. They often speak ill of him ; but their 
accounts are prejudiced, especially after they hacf provoke his resentment by seizing 
one of his jnnks in 1 ( 106 .( 3 ) Their relations with most other Indian powers were 
similar. 


References to Political Events. 

Information of a historical nature abounds in the correspondence of the 
factors. The affairs of the !Mughal empire in the reign of Jahangir flgure promi- 
nently. We find references to the submission of Rana Amar Singh of Mewar, the 
Mughal-Portuguese War of 1() 13-14, the influence of Nur Jahan over the Emperor 
and court intrigues, Khusrau’s trogic death, Khurram’s rebellion and the campaigns 
undertaken for its suppression, Muhabat Khan’s covp d'etat the death of Parwiz and 
Pf Jahangir, Nur Jahan’s unsuccessful attempts to place Shahriyar on the throne and 
Shah Jahan’s accession. ’Wc do not learn much about the reign of the new emperor 
from a study of these documents. After 1 G50, there are a few incidental references 
to the relations among Shah Jahau’s sons and to the death of Diwaii Sadullah Khan. 

t)f the events of the War of Succession the factors give us only meagre infor- 
mation and that too, based on hearsay, as the Agra factory was closed in IGSG.l^) 
Still, there are references to Murad’s activities iu Gujarat, Para Shikoh’s defeat at 
Deori and his presence in Gujarat for some time, the accession of Aurangzeb and the 
imprisonment of Shah Jahain The compaigns against Shah Shuja in Bengal, led by 
Prince Muhammad Shah and Mir Jumla are described in detail by the factors at 
Balasore, Patna and Mir Jumla’s camp, where they had gone to see him, in 
connection with the trouble over Ms junk. The vivid account of the siege and 
capture of Rajmahal is very intereatiDg.(5) Mir Jumla’s expedition against Arakan, 
his death and the conquest of Ai'akau by Shaista Khan are also refferred to by the 
factors. 

Events in Southern India and the Deccan also attracted their attention. There 
are numerous allusions to political disintegration after the collapse of the Vijayanagar 

1. Even Roe was guilty of such an offence. 

L.R.Vr, 120, 141; Roe, 405; E.Fil, U-12. 

2. L.R. III, 271; L.R.V, 348; Roe, 327. 

3. E.F.X, 94. 

4. E.F.X, 73. 

5. E.F.X, 283-84. 
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Empire and tlie attempts of the aMusliin rulers of tlie Derjcau to put on end to the 
■independence of the Hindu chieftains. There are references to the growth in 
importance of ttolconda, under the lt;:tdership of iSIir Jmnla ; bo the war hotween 
Bijapur and Ooleonda in J (IM-ad and to the subsequent desertion of the Golconda 
general and his reception hy the .Mughal emperor. The reintioius of the Mughal 
■rulers Jahangir, >Shah Jahau and Aurang/.eh with tlie ]\rnslini Sultauatcs of tlic 
Deccan are mentioned from time to time. Tpoii the death of jMnhd. Adil Shah in 
1556, followed hy the dissensions among the unities and misgovci’ninent in Bijapnr 
Slate there is also much interesting material for study. 

The rise of the Maratha power under Shi\'a.ji occupied the greater part of 
attention of the factors in the Deccan and Western India, in their aceninits of political 
events. They have left us references to Afzal Khan’s murder, the capture and loss 
of Panhala, Sidi Johar’s campaign against Shivaji, the assault on Shaista Khan at 
Poona, the such of Surat in 1664, a meditated attack on Goa, Mirza Ilaja Jai Singh’s 
campaign, the treaty of Purandhar, vShivaji’s visit to the Mughal Court, his captivity 
and escape, Diler Khan’s campaigu against him, his coronation, attacks on various 
places on the "Western Coast and in the Deccan, the Carnatic expedition and to 
Anglo-Maratha treaty of 1674. The accounts of SHvaji’s lightning raids and 
incursions are perfectly in keeping with what we learn from other sources. The 
detailed description of his attack on and sack of Surat, in 16G4, is of great value.(l) 
The energetic measures taken hy the English at Surat under the guidance of Sir 
George Oxenden figure prominently in the records of the consultations and corres- 
pondence. Interesting light is also thrown on the person and character of the 
Maratha hero.(2) However, we must hear in mind that these accounts about Shivaji 
are written by men with an inveterate hostility towards him, particularly after the 
sack of Surat.(3) 

Another important topic that occupied the attention of the factors from time 
to time was the relation between the Muglials and Persia, and the repeated attempts 
to recapture Kandahar, during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

In general, the English factors did not have much interest in the political 
affairs of the country during this period. They only troubled to write about such 
events only when they happened to he neat the place of occurence or when those 
affairs affected their commercial fortunes. Occasionally their reports were hut 
current bazar gossip ■which was entirely unfounded and as such have to he accepted 
with great caution and after being subjected to thorough oxamiuatiun. Roe’s 
description of Rana Amar Singh as a descendant of PorQS(4) can thus he regarded as 
nothing more than an interesting traveller’s tale. The rumour reported from Surat 
on November, 13,1623, regarding the serious illuess of Jahangir, agreement between 
Prince Khurram and Prince Parwiz and Klmrram’s marriages with the daughter of 
a Raja and Malik Amher was entirely unfounded.C’l 


In .some cases the accounts of the factors arc vitiated hy partiality and 
prejudice attributable to their being roughly handled during the course of events 
which they describe, for mishtauce, Shivaji’s activities. On the other hand, these 
. records tell us true stories of some unpleasant happenings which the Persian 
.. Ohroniclers of the period generally did not put into black and white. "During the 
reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, we find that an English factor generally lived 

1. E.F.XI, 296-316. ' ~ ^ ' “ 

2. E.F.XI,307 

3. E.F,Xn, 171-72 

4. Roe, S2, 90. 

5. E. F. n, 319. 
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neai’ the Mughal ( 'ourr unil even followed the rojui camp. Their accounts of eon- 
temporarj* events which did not concern them are often impartial and possess the 
virtue of detachment. Of many of these scenes in the drama they were merely 
interested spectators. The account of Mahahat Khan’s 6(3?^^ is based on 

information supplied by .John Banghajt who accompanied the royal camp, in order 
to realize certain hills. 


Economic Conditions 

Regarding the ccuuoinic condition of India during the seventeenth century 
these records tell us a good deal. • By weavitig together numberless scattered 
references we can get an exhaustive accotint of Indian products, industries, imports 
and exports, commercial codes and practices, methods of purchase and sale, banking 
and exchange, currency weights, measures, custom duties, tolls and transportation, 
etc. The recurring famines are also occassionally mentioned : a careful collection of 
the information scattered in the correspondence would enable one to form a detailed 
account of the Gujarat famine of lGS0-8'2.(2) 


Political histitntions and Ad777inistration. 

Only a few references to political institutions, the nature of administration and 
social life and customs, are to be gleaned in the records of the Company. They mostly 
corroborate the accounts of the contemporary Europeans travellers which are often 
fuller the factors did not enjoy the position and did not possess the capacity to under- 
stand fully these espects of IncUau life. However, we can learn something from them 
about the goverument of the places were the English factoid es were established. From 
one letter we learn that after the expiry of the covenanted period of Mir Musa’s 
governorship of Surat, iii 1G41, the farming system was oblished.(3) Prom the reports 
of certain judicial cases we can derive some information regarding adminisration of 
justice and forms of punishments. A man was hanged at Surat, in 1620, for robbing 
a .washerman ; (4) hipping was used for extorting confession (5) and judges could 
often be bribed (6) . The absence of proper arrangement for investigation of crime, 
at Surat is referred to in IMethwold’s diary, dated October 11, 1G3G.{7) 


Social Life and Customs. 

There are a few references to the celebration of Diwali, Holi, (9) Ramzan(lO) 
and Naurozlll). The factors sometime wrote about the life, the merchants and the 
nobles led. The employing of dancing girls is mentinnod in certain placesl 12) Numerous 
references to superstitions entertained by the people, and the general belief in sorcery, 
withcraft and devils, ets., wliich wore also shared by the factors are to be found. The 
flying of kites over the camp of Mir Jnmla at Sla'ksudabad was regarded as a bad 
omen.(13) The English dismis.sed their broken at Agra, nemed Dhanji, for “ endea- 
vouring to destroy Mr. Turner (an Eugli.sh factor) by the sorcery .”(14) A house at 
Baroda was said to be inhabited by dovils.(i5) 

1. E. F. HI, 151-53, 171-72. 

2. E. F. R', 20, 79, 122, 146, 166, 17S, 180-SI, 21S, 268, ua'. 
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Religious Conditions. 

The religious condition of the period is reflected in some of the records It was 
reported, in 1517, that Jahangir was not circumcised and that he treated Muslims, 
Christians and Hindus alike, (i) In contrast with his policy of tolerance Aui'angazeb’s 
acts of persecution of Hindus, forcible conversions, desecration of temples, etc., at 
Surat figure prominently in the correspondence for 1008 and 1009.(2) 

The Hindus were believed to be stamah in their faith and there was littele 
hope of success for the Christian missionaries. (3) The tveditional reverence for cows 
among the Hindus was in vogue during the period. (4) 

Evidence of caste civalries can also be found, especially at Madras where the 
Right Hand and Lift Hand castes quarrelled and claimed superioity over each other. (5) 

Conclusion 

From the foregoing account the importance of the study of the East India 
Company’s records for writing the history of the Mughal period can be appreciated 
up to the present, these documents have'been mainly utilized in tracing the history 
of the growth of the Company’s trade. It is hoped that writers on Indian History 
will fully exploit the scattered information supplied by the C)riginal letters of the 
factors aboirt contemporary events and conditions. 

Note : — 

The documentation of the paper is merely illustl■ati^■G. It has 
been generally omitted in the enmeration of references to political 
events. For a detailed study of this aspect, with cxhairstive document- 
ation, may bo made to the writer’s paper on “ Incidental Referen- 
ces to Politcal Events in the Published Records of the East India 
Company, in the Procedins of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 
1989. (pp. 950-78). 


THE LUSO-ilARATTIA CAMPATC4N OF BASBBIN 

liY 

Chavalier P. Pissurlencar, Goa. 

Introduction 

On May iS, 1789, Chimnaji Appa, after a struggle which lasted twenty-five 
and a half months and was signolised by feats of valour on either side, captured 
from the fortress of Bysseiu and with it nearly the whole of the Northern province. 
Chimnaji himself was liberal in his praise of the valour of his enemies, who in 
tnrn were highly appreciative of their adversarie’s heroic conduct; and once peace 
was concerted by the treaty of March 1G,1739, the victors faithfully fulfilled every 
one of its terms, to the surprise of Portugal. 

1. L. It. VI, 185. • ~ 

2. E.F..XHI, 13, 191 192. 

3. E.F.IX. 18. 

4. E.F. VI, 256. 

5. E.F. IX, 155, 253. 
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The Portuguese had. acquired Bassein and its territory from. Bahadur Shah 
of Gujerat, who had ceded it in 1534 as the price of aid promised, and given, 
against his Mughal adversary, Humayun; and Governor Francisco Barreto had 
extended this gift by the capture, in 1550, of the fortross of Asseri and Manora. 

Conversion 

In piiratuince of their policy, the Portuguese ]>roeeeded forthwith to convert 
the Xorthern province to Chiistiaiiity, using to this end their customary methods, 
“ to put an end to the idolworship and mosques that might he there hy the best 
possible ways and means/’ 

The Governor Jorge (.'abral, after in.sr ructions from King Joao III, decreed 
in 1549 that “•no person, of whatever (piality, should any more build a temple 

or mosque” and that “‘nu one should dare to prevent anybody from becoming 
Ohristian.” 

The Bishop of (ioa, in his turn. is.sued, on IMarch 15,155n, orders to Father 
Belchior Goncalves and to the Fatliers of the f>ociety of Jesirs as well as to the Vicar 
Simao Travasso.s, and the Franciscan Fathers, that wherever they should find temples 
either alreadv built or begun or under repairs, thev should destrov an<l demohsh 
them.” 


Likewise, the Viceroy, Dorn Pedro de ilascareuhas, ordered, in 1555, that in 
Bassein and its territory “ there l)o no pagodas ( idols) of the Gentiles, whether 
public or private, by auy means whatever, and that no workman of any trade 
make them of wood or any other ( .sir ) metal ; and also that they have no festivity 
or heathen rites, whether public or private, by no means whatever, nor be there 
Brahmin preachers... and that all the houses of the said Gentiles suspected of keeping 
- the said pagodas and idols, l>e searched ” 

The Marathi chronicle, S'asfticJtl Bakhar, gives at the v'ery outset a vivid 
account of the religious persecution launched against the Bassein Hindus by the 
Portugnese, which account is iii absolute agreement with the Portuguese aources, 
however the persecution itself is justilieci by the latter. 

The Inquisition itself, which was established in Goa with quite a different aim, 
meddled with the Hindus and was dreaded by them. In accordance with the Latvfor 
the Conversion of Orphans, all children below 14 who had neither father nor mother 
were forcibly converted to the State religion ; so that Khafi Khan calls this “ their 
greatest act of tyranny.” 

These laws, however, were not always strictly carried out, and there were 
governors and bishops who condemned the use of force and exempted from, the opera- 
tion of the law those who were not subjects of Portugal. This accounts for the 
presence of a Hindu population in Portuguese territory despite the fact that the so- 
called laivs in favour of Christmdom were in force all the time. 

Indeed, there was made on the one hand every effort, however oppressive to 
eradicate Hinduism from the State territory, and on. the other, every possible favour 
and advantage was offered to the converts. Hence the mass conversions, as well as 
the exodus of a great part of the Hindu population of BasSein. to Muiammadair 
territory, and particularly to Bombay after the- latter name into the possession- of the 
English. 
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This flight gave the Portuguese authorities food for thought, and the 
Ticeroys Dom Luis de Athaide and Matias d’Albuquerque, with a view to 
arresting this exodus, published, in 1578 and 1596 respective! j”, laws 
characterised by the broadest tolerance, giving royal assurance to the self- 
exiled Hindus in case they would return to their homes- Nevertheless, it 
was the practice, in the 17th and 18th centuries, to insert a clause in the 
lease deeds, binding the lessees to produce every year certificates from the 
Commissioners of the Holy Office, showing ” how they aid the propagation 
of the Faith and work for the eradication of heathenism.” 

It goes without saying that the lease was not renewed whenever the 
lessee did not show sufficient zeal for the spread of Catholicism and the 
extermination of Hinduism in hisown village. But thelessees being genera- 
lly Portuguese hidalgos, all means within reach were employed to this end, 
so that persons were found to prefer ‘‘ losing the village rather than there 
should be in it the least trace of heathenism.” 

Administratio7i 

Dom Joao de Castro, after the victorious campaign of Diu, distributed 
the Bassein territory among his officers. Simao Botelho say^s that the 
captains and factors gave away, so far, many lands vvhich had belonged to 
the Muhammadans who had revolted against the Portuguese sovereignty, 
and which were of no use to the Portuguese and Brahmins of Goa territory^ 
who w'ent to live there. The number of Brahmins (Saraswat), however, 
must have been very small, as by the middle of the 16th century all the 
lessees of the Bassein lands were Portuguese, as can be infen-ed from the 
Tombo da India, drawn up by the same Botelho between 1546 and 15,54- 
For in this book there is mention of only seven Hindus, with regard to 
Bassein, all the other lessees being Catholics. 

Also, from a Ms- in the Goa Archives, called 'Tombo dc Bacahn and 
drawn up between 1727 and 1730, it is appai*ent that about this time the 
lessees of Bessein were almost all Portugxiese, there being in the name of 
the Hindus barely five or six villages. 

The villages of nearly’^ all the Hindus lessees of Bassein and Salsette, 
then, were conficated — and these lessees were no small number. Among 
these, from their intimate relations with Maharattas, a few obtained 
notoriety — several members of*the Naik family of Anjor, and Antaji 
Ragghunath Kavde, lessee ipatandar) or Malad, whose lease was renewed for 
the last time in 1725, during the administration of the Viceroy .Toao 
Saldanha da Gama. 

The leases of the Naiks must have been confiscated in the 16th cen- 
tury, at the time of conversion of Bandra, where they then had their 
3f«£»denGe, on the ground that they had abandoned their homes, as the 

Were bound to reside in Bassein and keep horses for the defence of 
that Fort. 
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Revolt of the Hmdus against the Portuguese 
Conversion Policy 


Zsot always did the Bassein Hindus submit without resistance to the, 
coercive measures of the Portuguese authorities. In addition to numerous 
petitions they were vont to address to the Portuguese A'iceroys and Gover- 
nors, begging to be permitted the free pi-aetice of their religion, after the 
concessions made to the merchants of Din, they, however seldom, used 
violent means in defence of their faith, to the extent of conspiring against 
the Government. 

Sir George Oxenden, in one of his letters addressed to Lord Arlington 
on March 6, 166.5, writes: — ' MV/efi Sir Abrahajn Ship7nan fi/'sf arrived io 
Bombay^ being informed that the Viceroy would he no mcanes deliver up the island 
according io the articles, they {J.c, the inhabitants) sent hither a Brahmin {or one 
of their priests, unto whome they entrust their greatest secrefts), who came in the 
name of all the inhabitants , both of Salsett and Bombahu. to acquaint mce that, 
if we would be appeare there, they would deliver up the island m spight of the 
Portugalls, and likewise contrizie it in that manner that there should not bee the 
losse of one mann, desiring as a gratuity for this peace of sei vice, oncly that they 
and their children might bee free, and they would be His Majesties most faithful 
subjects, for that which most afjdicts them is ike tyranny of the jesuites, zvho have 
brought them to the subjection that, when the father of a family dieih, what 
children hce hath arc taken from their parents a?id brought up in the Jesuites 
colledges, nevr suffering them to rettirne again to their relations ; which is a 
bondage very grievous to them.'" 

William Foster does not name the Bassein priest who went, in the 
name of the inhabitants of Salsette and Bassein, to offer his cooperation to 
the English for the expulsion of the Portuguese fromBoinbay. History, how- 
ever, records the name of another priest, residing in the Portuguese 
territory of Malad, who, being in communication with Bajirao, was of great 
help to the Maharattas in the capture of Bassein. This was Antaji Raghu- 
nath Kavle. 

About 1720, this priest offered his services to the Peshwas, and hence- 
forward conspired with them against the Portuguese and even participated 
in the battle of Kamba, in May, 17S0. His chief aim w\as not to spare any 
effort to regain his grants, which had lapsed to the State in 1726, as well as 
those of the other Dessais of Bassein. Pillaji .Jadhav Rao wrote of him to 
the A^iceroy : — He is a mischief -monger who liz’es in Porln guese territory 
practising medicine, and when there, he zvas mischievously promising the 
Portuguese authorities the surrender of Kalyan and the Fort of Co jeP Also 
Bajirao intervened, in 1734, on behaf of Kavlels grants {watan) for, according 
to a letter from the General of Bombay, the Pesliwa asked the latter to use 
his good ofiieess for their restoration. It goes without saying that the 
General of Bombay excused himself by declaring that his Government could 
not meddle in such aff airs. 

But before Antaji Raghunath Kavle, several members of the ISTaik 
family of Anjor had intrigued with Marathas, that, with their aid they might 
tleliver Salsette and Bassein from the Portuguese yoke. According to the 
Sashtichi Bakhar, towards the e.nd of the 16th century, on the occasion of 
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th.e conversion of Bandra. Bal Naik and two of his brothers abandoned this 
village and be took themselves to Kelve and thence, later, to Anjor, where 
they settled down. Bal Naik’s grandson, Nimb Naik by name, sought 
Sambhaji’s aid in the conquest of Salsette, but wnthout sucess. This Nimb 
. Naik had six sons, of "whom Gangaji Naik played an important role in the 
Bassein Campaign, having deserted from Portuguese territory to Kalyan on 
the occasion of Pilagi .Tadhav Rao’s invasion, betw’-een the 20 and 2yth of 
November, 172.1. 


In a SaaaJ one read that “ Gangaji Naik, Bubaji Naik and Janardanu 

Naik .came to Satara in A.D. 1722-23 to visit Peshwa Bajii’ao and his 

brother Chimnajipant Appa. They informed the Peshwa that the Portu- 
guese hail desecrated temples and sacred places, and put down the Maratha 
religion and had i^olluted the Hindus and that owing to the discontinuance 
of their watans. (Gangaji and others) had left the province, and were at that 
time residing in the province of Kalyan. They further represented that 
they knew the accesses to the forts of Bassein, Thana and others, the points 
where the channels were fordable, and the roads in the country, anti 
requested the Peshwa to lead a campaign agains the province, to 
conquer it, and establish the Hindu Religion. Gangaji Naik and others 
were then told to collect their friends and to take steps for facilitating entry 
into the Post of Thana and Salsette. They came every year to Peshwa and 
reported their progress. In 1736-37 Sankraji Keshav and Chimnaji Bhivrao 
with their army were sent with Gangaji and Shivaji and reached Bassein. 
The army of Khandoji Mankar and Ramachandra Hari was sent with Bubaji, 
Murarji and Nai’ayanji. It crossed the channel at Salsette and w^as able 
with the help of Gangaji’s friends to capture the fort of Thana.” 

The contents of this sanad are borne out by Sashtichi Bakhar. The 
official Portuguese documents also affirm that various Plindus of Salsette, 
who had been punished by the Inquisition, had leagued themselves with 
the Maharatta invader. 

In fact, the Tieeroy Count of Sandomil wrote to the Board of the 
Holy Office (Inquisition) on April 11*, 1737 : — “From the enclosed copy 
of w'hat writes to me the Governor (Capitao-mor) of the Island of Salsette, 
Joao de Souza Ferraz, regarding his impression that the Hindus residing in 
that island helped towards the entry therein of the Maharatta enemy, and 
intended to help towards their continuance, the Board will see that the chief 
motive said to underly their rebellion, is their grievance that the Holy Office 
has interfered with their rites (sects), even though practised in their homes ; 
and if the Holy Office would exempt them from the interference, not only 
would they not help towards the continuance of the enemy, but would 
themselves dislodge him, to which it seems to me the Board ought to give 
due thought, for I, besides the information of the said Governor (Capitao- 
mor), have the intelligence agreeing therewith, and am advised that the 
Hindus of the whole of the Northern Province deem it exceeding oppressive 
to be summoned to this Court for faults which they erroneously regard as 
virtues, as the sectaries oE a false religion, which they regard as true ; and as 
I see that His Majesty has granted the Hindus of Diu full liberty to worship 
their idols and practise their rites publicly in their temples merely in order 
to keep that place which depends on the trade of the said Hindus residing 
therein, it seems to me, in this case too, worth considering whether the 
prohibition laid upon the Hindus of the North regarding the practice of 
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theii* rites be not restricted to public worship, and that the punishment of 
the transgressors pertain to secular Justice, for being punished in their 
districts, they would suffer less severe tosses than they do when srammoned 
outside them ; xrpon which I hope the Board will take prudent thought and 
communicate to me its decision. ” 

It goes without saying that the decision of the Inquisition was un- 
favourable, and all the Viceroy could do, as to write to the Governor of the 
island of the Salsette, Joao de Souza Ferraz, that nothing could bo done 
“ seeing that this matter pertains to the Holy Office, which acts as it best 
befits the purity of our holy and true faith”. 

Bxit religious persecution was not the only reason for many Hindus 
leaguing themselves with the Maharatta invaders. Another reason was the 
imposition of taxes in connection wnth the building of the Fort of Tirana, 
besides which numerous workmen were compelled to free labour, with the 
result that these, despairing of the Portuguese administration, persuaded 
themselves that under the Maharattas they would “live with greater freedom 
and less oppression.” 

Maharatta Incursions into Bassein 

After the Maharattas drew near the Portuguese teriutory of Bassein 
from the side of snbha of Kalyan, taken in 1719 by Bajirao’s brother-in-law, 
Ramachandra Pant Chaskar, the Maharattas made many attempts to levy 
tribute from the Portuguese territory of Bassein. To Ramachandra Pant is 
ascribed, in the Portuguese documents, the authorship of various hostile 
movements towards the Portuguese in Bassein, and the Chronicle of Salsette is 
in accord with the Portuguese documents. 

On November 20, 1723, Pilaji Jadhav invaded the Bassein territory on 
the ground that they belonged to Shahu. On January 10 of the following 
year the Portuguese concluded peace, being unable, from lack of an adequate 
force, to resist the Maharatta invasion. Notwithstanding this treaty, the 
Governor of Bassein (Capitao Geral) received, on October 13, 1724, the news 
that, by the 15th of that month, the Maharatta was moving his troops to the 
Bassein territory with a wiew to levy tribute. 

Early in Ma^q 1728, Pilaji Jadhav invaded the territory of Damaun. 
By way of reprisal, the General of the North stormed the fortress of Kalyan 
at the beginning of August, sacking and reducing it to ashes. Ramachandra 
Pant occupied, soon after, the hill of Takmak. 

These movements began to take a more violent character in the 
year 1730, in which the Marathas entered the Northern province with a large 
army. In this crisis, the General Francisco da Guerra de Mesquita had 
recourse to the General of Bombay for help, who made no delay to send him 
a force of seven hundred men ; and the General of the North was able with 
their help to prevent the Maharattas occupying the Island of Salsette. But 
the Maharattas remained this time within the Portuguese territory till the 
conclusion of peace, on January 30, 1732, at the instance of the Governor of 
Kalyan, Krishna Rao Mahadev who had, in September 1730 replaced his 
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brother Ranaachanclra Pant in this office and was a great friend of the Portrr- 
gaese. Shortly after this treaty, Krishna Rao was replaced, as Governor of 
Kalyan, by Sardar Yasndeva Joshi Murndkar’s brother. 

Towards the end of November, ITo-i, a disagreement arose between 
Manaji Angria and Sambhaji Angina, in great part fomented by the Captain 
of the Fort of Ohaul. Caitano de Souza Pereira. The Portuguese demanded 
that Manaji Angria, who in December had retired to Chaul, should surrender 
to them the rnj-kot of Chaul, that this might be restored to the diw’'an of that 
place. Half-way between the fort and the Royal Fort (raj-kot), w'as a 
mosque which the Portuguese occupied while Manaji was in Chaul, where- 
with being angered, he left the camp at Chaul, where he was stationed, and 
advancing to the Fort on February 2, 17,i5, attacked from this point the 
mosque occupied by the Portuguese. Manaji was aided in this attempt by 
Khandoji Mankar, Shankaraji Keshav and some other Sardars of the Peshwa. 

A few days before the occupation of the mosque by the Portuguese, 
Bajirao had demanded of the General of the North a site for the construction 
of a factory for the merchants of Kalyan and Bhinvdi, in accordance with 
the treaty of January bO, 17,11. The General of the North, however, far 
from acceding to the Peshwa’s request, replied in discourteuos terms. 
Vasudeva .Joshi, referring to this incident, suggests that Bajirao should teach 
the Portuguese a lesson, invading the territory of Bassein. The Pesh\va, 
however, was loth to begin a struggle with the Portuguese. On the other 
hand, the Yiceroy, fearing that this friction with the Peshwa might bring 
serious consequences to his country, issued orders to the General of the 
North that this contest might cease honourably and avoid the breach that 
might ensue therefrom. 

Meanwhile, in April 1735, Lakshmibai Angria warned the com- 
mandant of the fortress of Chaul, Caitano de Souza Pereira that the Peshwa. 
contemplated an attack on Bassein ; while Sidi Yakut Khan wrote from 
Janjira to the Yiceroy on September 18, 1735 that Shahu intended to send 
his army for the conquest of the Portuguese territory of the North, and that 
several s/jenvis, prabhiis and others had been bribed by the enemy ; and a 
year later, in September 173G, the English general in Bombay informed the 
Viceroy that Bajirao was making preparacions for the campaign of Bassein, 
which was indeed invaded on the night of April 6, 1737. 

The General of the North, Dom Luis Botelho, who W’as at this time at 
Thana, retreated to the island of Uran (Karan jia), going thence to Bassein 
territory and thus leaving to the Marathas nearly the whole of the Bessein 
territory except the Bassein fort, the fortress of Bandra, which was recused 
by the English of Bombay, and that Yarsova, besides the island of Uran 
(Karanjia). Before reaching this island, the General stopped at the Fort of 
Kings (Thana) and suggested to its captain the method of its defence, for he 
thought that this fort was essencial to the unrestricted entry into Thana. 
The fort w’as. nevertheless, abandoned on the following night. * 

The news of the invasion and occupation of the territory of Bassein 
hy the Marathas reached Goa on April 12. On the same day, the Yiceroy 
wrote to the General of the North as follows : — ” it seems to advantage- 
ous to make a great effort to seize the height of the river-mouth in the 
village of Dongrim. as it may serve as a door for dislodging the enemy from 
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Tlnna as soon as there are adequate forces; and it will secure the exit and 
entry of the Bassein river, and the same fort, from harm which will certainly 
sufTer if the enemy occapics the heights of that village which commands 
the Fort, which is the reason why I think the occupation of the said island 
of the greatest necessity."’ 

For this passage one inters the strategic importance of the Dongri 
hill — the Dharavi of Marathi documents- — that being they very reason why 
this position was so coveted both by the Portuguese and the army of 
Chimnagi Appa. 

The Viceroy sent the first reinforcement from Goa under the com- 
mand of the Quartermaster (Mestre do Campo) Pedro dc Melo, who loft Goa 
on April by the frigate “Nazareth.” 

In Goa, the bulk of opinion was hostile to Dom Luise de Botelho for 
neglecting to take the necessary defensive measures in spite of previous 
warning that the enemy army was marching on Tirana. The Government 
even ordered an inquiry, and appointed for the purpose one of Botelho’s 
bitterest enemies — the Chief judge (ouvidor geral) of the North. Dom Luis 
Botelho was dismissed from his charge and replaced by Antonio Oardim 
Froes, who left Goa on May 8, arriving in Bombay on 20th. From Bombay 
he went to Bassein on 23rd and take charge on the next day ; two days later 
(.May 2G) he had justified his appointment by the storming of the Dongri 
(Dhravi) hill, where the Marathas had fortified themselves and were haras- 
sing the road of Bassein. 

However, this success was not followed up throughout the whole of 
the summer campaign, while the Marathas, on the other hand, had a within 
a brief period of two months annexed the new fortress of Thana with the 
six forts which protected its headquarters, and obtained the capitulation of 
the forts of Parcica, Frangipai’a and Arnalla, as well as the fortresses of 
Belapur, Saibana, Manora, Banta Cruz Hill (or Chan ciavaady) sacking and 
controling the whole island of Balsette and the perghanas and domaiu of the 
mainland. 

At dawn, on June 1). 1'73'7, the Marathas assaulted the Bassein fort by 
the curtain which stood between the bastions of Eeis-Magos and Sam 
Gonsalo, having detached from the Madrapur camp four thousand picked 
men ; but after half an hour’s engagement gave up and retired, leaving naany 
dead and wounded behind. But undetered hj' this reverse, they again 
assaulted Bassein on the night of September 1 J with more than 8,000 men, 
and after one and a half hour’s obstinate attack withdrew with the loss of 
2000 men. 

Meanwhile, there arrived some reinforcements from Portugal, with 
which among others the Viceroy got np a rescue party of 600 sepoy and 
lashkars. besides more than 200 white troops. With their aid the General 
Cardim Froes was ready to resexxe the fortress of Mahim, closely besieged 
by the Maharathas. Accordingly, a Portuguese force left Bassein on 
December 28, 1737 under the command of Colonel Pedro d’Mello and reached 
Mahim 5 days later. Colonel Mello attacked then the ■ enemy with such 
vigour that on the next day they raised the siege, leaving the fortress 
in peace. 
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On the foUo'wing day, De Mello went to the aid of the Fort of 
Sirgaum which was being attached by the Marathas and drove them away 
after little resistance, alai’med as they pobably were by the news from 
Mahim. 

The Portuguese Colonel then proceeded to recue the Fortress of 
Asseri on January 27, 1738, and the Marathas abandoned the siege. The 
Colonel de Mello, was received in Bassein with all the demonstration of joy 
due to a hero ; while the Marathas depressed by the Portuguese success at 
Mahim, Sirgaum and Asseri, also gave up the siege of Manora. But the 
the brave officer did not rest on his laurels ; for he performed a feat even 
more honourable to the Portuguese arm. The enemy had again fortified 
themselves on the Dongri hill, whence they had been expelled in May of 
the previous year by Antonio Oardim. This time, however, they had 
mounted their guns, rendering a new assault much more difficult than in the 
provious yeai'. But the General of the North, Antonio Cardim, decided 
nevertheless to attack Dongri hill a second time, and so marched upon it 
with Colonel Pedro de Melo leading the vanguard. An assault was launched 
on February 28, and the enemy dislodged. 

Thus the government of General Antonio Cardim Froes was relatively 
happy. But having asked for more troops for the successful termination of 
the campaign, the Viceroy could not grant his requests ; whereupon the 
General resigned his post, and was succeeded by Colonel Pedro de Melo, 
who took charge in April 1738. 

Early in November, there arriA-ed in Bassein a stronger reinforce- 
ment, consisting of 480 picked men, who had landed in Goa in the previous 
October. Along with this force came an order from the Viceroy that the 
recovery of the Fort of Reis-Magos should be undertaken. To this end; 
De Melo left Bassein on December 4 with a force of 400 Portuguese and 
GOO sepoys disposed in 16 ships and hove beve before the Fort Reis-Magos 
two days later. On the 7th, the engagement began and lasted into the next 
day, when the Portxiguese commander received a fatal shot from the fort 
then in command of Mallar Eao Holkar. But the Commandant of the Fort 
of Bassein, -Toao Xavier Pereira Pinto, took temporary charge of the invest- 
ing force ; and so the struggle went on till the Viceroy appointed de Mello’s 
successor. Martinho da Silveira de Menezes, who assumed office on 
.January 8, 1739. 

At the beginning of this year, Chimnaji took up the chief command 
of the Maratha army, and concentrated his numerous troops around Bassein 
with a A'iew to the complete conquest of that province. He was joined about 
this time by a contingent of eight thousand horses, who, under the com- 
mand of Shankaraji Pant, had been occupying a large part of the province 
of Damaun since November last. On January 20, Mahim fell into the hands 
of the Marathas, and as an inevitable consequence, there followed the sur- 
render of the petty forts of Quelrae and Sirgaum. Then the Mai-atha army 
proceeded on January 22, to the camp at Tarapur, whose fort they occupied 
on the seventh day of the siege (though the Maratha documents put it at 
February 4), sustaining the loss, in one of the assaults, of their officer, Bhaji 
Bhiv Rao. 
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From Tarapur the Marathas despatched four thousand feet and five 
hundred horse, under the command of Hari Pant, to capture the fortress of 
Assert, which surrendered on the 13th or 14th of the month. 

Having achieved these successes, Chimnaji Appa returned to the camp 
at Bhadrapur on February 17, “ estimating the number of his army at 
25 thousand horse, 40 thousand foot, 4 thousand sappers, 5 thousand baggage 
camels, and 50 elephants.” At 5 in the evening of the same day, he detailed 
a corps straight to the Fort of Bassein which entranched itself under fire 
of musketry from the walls, to the great wonder of the engineer Dom 
Adriano de Gavela and others of the besieged. 

About this time, General Martinho da t^ilveira received orders from 
the Viceroy to abandon all the fortifications of the Northern Province 
except the forts of Bassein, Damaun, Diu and Chaul, as well as the island of 
Uran. In fulfilment of this order, the garrison of Parari, in the Damaun 
district and the forts of Bandra, Verso va and Dongri — the only ones that the 
Mai’athas had not succeeded in taking — were abandoned. On February 20. 
1739, the Marathas took possession of Versova. On April 5,1739 the English 
in Bombay demolished the Bandra fort to prevent its failling into the Hands 
of Mai’athas. The latter, however, I’eceived the submission of the Dongri 
foit on April 25, while the island of Dran had been, with the connivance of 
its Hindu inhabitants, taken by Manaji Angria. 

Meanwhile, the Marathas, not content with their successes in the 
North, were attacking Goa, under the Command of Vankat Kao Ghorpade 
and Dadaji Kao Bhave; they entered Salsette and Bardez on .Januarj* 21 and 
.March 5 I'espeetively, occupying in a short while both these provinces and 
threatening the Island of Goa itself, which after the fall of Phonda to the 
Marathas on March 2, was in danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The Goa Hindus gave unreserved co-operation to the Portuguese in 
this war. Nonetheless being suspect of the Inquisitor, who proposed they 
should be externed with the loss of their property, the Viceroy thought fit 
to oi-der the ai*rest of the chief Hindu leaders on March 1!), 17.39, and keep 
them in safe custody in the fort of Marn)agoa ! And, as a finishing touch, 
the Fathers of the city of Goa attacked and saked the house of a wealthy 
Hindu merchant of Panelim, Fondu Kainat. 

On May, 6, the Viceroy signed at Raia a deed of capitulation to the 
Marathas, with the surrender of the Bassein fort, with all its fortress and 
domains, to the gx’eat Bajirao. However, before the news of this agreement 
had reached Bassein, the Governor at. arms, Gaetano de Souza Pereira 
who had succeeded Martinho da Silveira, after the latter’s death on April 15, 
had already, stipulated with the Marathas the surrender of the Bassein fort. 

The capitulation was signed in the Bassein camp on May 16, 1739. 
The Portuguese evacuated Bassein fort on the 23rd, before dawn, and the 
enemy took possession of it on morning of the same day, which was Saturday 
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Aim of the War 

The Alaratha historians believe that the aim of Ba.ii Rao s Basseia 
campaign was to rescore the Mahrasshastra Dharma in the Portuguese 
turi'itovy. The Chronicle of Salsette is their main source for this belief, 
which is coniirnic i i>y other contemporary Marathi documents, which are 
still extant. This is what Damaji Gaekwad Shamsherbahadar writes to congra- 
tulate the Peshwa on Chimnaji Appa’s Victory : — The Portuguese began 
to persecute the tlindii religion. Therefore clid^ Appa invade the Portu- 
guese, territory and conquer one or two places” (P.I>.. Vol. IG, pg. 57 ) 
Similarly, Malhar Rao congratulates Chimnaji Appa on his succeses in the 
following terms : — ” From letters received by Shrimant ( Baji Rao ) I learnt 
in detail that you conquered Bassein. You were born to establish the gods 
and the Brahmana ” (P. B., Vol. 16, pg. 135. ) Likewise, Amritrao Shankar 
Binkarrao offers his congratulations to Chimnaji on the capture of Bassein 
as follows:-^ With the capture of Bassein, the Hindu Raj shall be established 
( there ) by your means ” (P. D., Vol. 34 ). 

The Portuguese sources, on the other hand, attach less importance 
to the religious motive in the Maratha invasion of Bassein. 

And yet, one of the conditions laid down by Bajirao for the accep- 
tance of peace offered by the Portuguese through Captain Inchbird in 
January 1740, was that the latter should grant the Hindus absolute freedom 
in the practice of their religion throughtout Salsete, Bardez and the Island 
of Goa. The Viceroy, however, thought the Marathas would not insist on 
this point; foi', says he. I have observed in various talks and interview 
that they do not put great emphasis on it. “In the agreements drawn up 
here last year by Venkat Rao”, he adds. “ he inserted no condition pertainig 
to this. In the deed of capitulation which Bajirao sent me, with a letter of 
his, on November 22 by Santn Sinay Bangui, who had been sent from here 
to Satara. he w'rote no word on this same subject. In the interviews held 
here with Nuro Rama, in which various means were discussed for the 
establishment of deace. neither did he ever touch on the same topic. In 
the agreement made with the Bhonsles, in which they embraced a variety 
of subjects, the intents and purposes of Baji Rao and Chimnaji Appa did 
not involve the said point, and they easily put it aside when reminded of 
it; so with all this experience I convince myself that the Marathas do not 
deem this a sufficient reason for neglecting an profitable bargain.” And 
indeed, in respective treaty, the terms retfering to the granting of freedom 
of worship to the Hindus by the Portuguese, were dropped. 


According to Portuguese sources? the chief cause of the war between 
the Portuguese and the Marathas was the desire of territorial expansion on 
the part of the Peshwas; and Bassein was certainly an important addition. 
The valuable ports of Versova, for example, helped the power of the 
Marathas over the sea. This is mentioned in a contemporary Portuguese 
report caled Rclacao da Guerra ( Account of the War 1 ” The design 

which (the enemy ) had of establishing themselves on the island of 
Salsette, not only to enjoy the fertility of its lands, but perhaps with a view 
to establish piracy in the port of Versova, having seen the rapid rise of the 
famous Angria to wealth and power” 
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The Yiceroy Count of Saudoniil held the same wiew ; for he said in his letter 
of October 20, 1788 I have for some time had an impression that the chief inten- 
tion. of this enemy is to take possession of a port with a view to gain mastery of ttie 
sea.” The same Yiceroy proposed to write to Shahn Chatrapati on January '21, 
1739 “As I suppose the chief reason why yon started this war is to gain possesion 
of a seaport that shall falitate your trade and the profit of your possession, I would 
not hesitate to cede to you one of the principal forts in the North ” 

This makes it clear why hajirao had laid down the condition chat, whenever 
the Peshwa fought with the AugTia,, the ^ Portuguese, with the English, should aid 
liim with their navies ! Besides, this aspiration of Bajirao is e.vpressely declared in a 
letter of Essaji Raghuuath to this Peshwa. 

One circumstance, however, may be noted: that the Peshwa’s alleged reason in 
justification of his incursions into Portuguese territory was that he represented the 
lord of this territory though his alliance with the Mughal, and could therefore demand 
from this territory the customary tribute caUed_ sardeshmukhi i. e., a share in the 
revenue of that province, and the Finnan on which the Marathas based their rights 
Avere the imperial Mughal grants of Sardeshmukhi of tlie Deccan Province, given to 
Baja Shahn in the year 1710. 


NAWAB DUNDB KHAN 


BY 

Mr. Altaf Ali Brelvi, Aligarh. 

Izzatuddoula .Dilawarul Mulk Nawab Duude Khan Bahadur Behrapi Jung 
was born in the year 170d at Tnr-Shahamatpur in Roh(l), a long stretch of moup.- 
tahious territory on the N. W. frontier of India, which is bounded by the Pamirs in 
the north, in the south by Bliakkar aud Bluchistau, in the east by Kashmir aud in 
the west by the river Helmand. He tvas a Yousuf-zai Rohilla Pathan, a .cousin of the 
great Eohiila Chief Hafiz Rahmat Khau, and, father-in-law of Nawab Najibuddonln.. 
The names of bis ancestors ase given as follows:- Dunde Khan son of Hasan Khan, 
eon of Mohmiid Khau, son of Shahabnddin Khan, alias ‘ Kota Baba.’ The ancestor 
of Dunde Khan like most of the Afghans is said to have been Qais Abdurrashid ; who 
died in 41 Hijra or 661 A.D., who had the privilege of seeing the Holy Prophet.C2) 

Dunde Khan’s boyhood and early youth was passed in his native place Tur- 
Shahamatpnr, where according to his family traditions and the customs of that time 
he attained to considerable mastery of Islamic theology and the Arabic and Persian 
languages. Expert teachers trained him in horse-riding and the art of war. Then 
his irresistable spiritable spirit, his bravery and his self-respect prompted hip to 
move about in the world and do something worthy .of a man. 

In India the sun of the Mdghal Empire was fast setting i,n. Pand KSteP) a 
slave of D^ade’s .upcle, Shah Alam Khan, had gone to India .dpfjttg ;of 

Bahadur Shah son of Aprang^eb and had earned a great name for.,lnsQS?^ > ^nd fin- 
ally, after, .papturing a vast tract of land in ‘Kat.here’ |CR.ohailkha.nd)» Pattd had laid 

1. Guli-Rahipat, 

2. Nasab'i-Afagbina by Nawab Abdussalam Khan ; Hayat-i- Afghani^ by Saj4!3| J^iCayat atvd 

Khulasatul Ansab by Hafiz Rabmat Kban^ ' ^ ‘ 
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fche fouucIa.tion of his own principaliLy, lluuclrebs of Afghans began migrating from 
‘Roh’ to ‘^Khathere’ and flocking ronncl Dand^fl'- Along with a party of these Afghans, 
Dnnde Khan also moved on to India and, after refiching Kathcre, became a compa- 
nion of Dand Khan. 

. Due to the loss control of the Mughal Government, big Hindu ja/jinlar^i and 
samimJars were at this time constantly fighting each other. Dand Khan, Dunde and 
their companions were bold and daring men ; they threw themselves — heart 
and soul, into the wntinuc-d brawls and battles — so piiicb so that right 
from the valleys of the Himalayas <.o the banks of the (faugus, thej'- fa’ainpi&l 
.the whole of Kathei’c under their feet. One hy one. as. the zammrln'rf^ sin.{\ jn-gir- 
dfti's became weak, they brought their laud? into their own pos.«cssion. In the loot 
and plunder also so much wealth and valuable property fell in their hands that they 
were able to keep an organized army in their service and theix'by laid tlie foundation 
of a systematic state. But Daud Khan had not firml}* established himself when Devi 
Ohand, the Raja of Kumaon, invited Mm to visit Kumaou and treacherously killed 
him there.(2) 

This calamity befell the RoMllas so suddenly tliat all Afghans became nervous and 
most of them decided to return home with such booty as they had. At this critical and 
juncture Dunde Khan rose to the occasion. He was second in command after Daud 
Khan and his bold speech to his men was to the following effect:- “M''e should not 
retrace our steps from the field of action. In the present revolutionary and transi- 
tional condition of India, we should firmly determine to stay in ‘Kathere’ and increase 
the influence of the Mussalmans of this land.” This bold and spirited speech created 
a new life among the Afghans, who were not lacking in bravery or high ambition. 
They decided to give up the idea of going dack to Roh. 

The second serious problem for the Afghans was the appointment of a succes- 
sor to Daud Khan. In tMs case also Dnnde Khan showed statesmanship and 
, personal sacrifice. In order to eliminate mutual jealousies he presented to his men for 
Mdership Ah Mohd Khan, (founder of the Rampur State), the adopted son of Daud 
Khali, who was at that time only fourteen years of age. All Afghans, following 
the. example set hy Dunde Khan, agreed to the cheiftainship of Ali Mohd. Khan. 

Having settled all these matters, the Afghan army proceeded from the valley 
of, ■, Kumaon towards Moradabad, which was in those days the seat of 
..the governor of Khatair on behalf of the Mughal Emperor. On reaching 
Moradahad, Dunde Khan requested Nowab Azmatullah Khan, the Governor, 
to permit Ali Mohd Khan to take possession of his father’s property. The Nawab 
gladly gave the permission as the Afghan party was giving considerable help in 
crushing the power of the turbulent zamindars and jagirdarsoi the region.(3) 

Ali Mohd Khan was born under a lucky- star. Under the brave, daring and 
prudent Dunde Khan, he very soon began to extend his possessions, among .which 
'the of Manona and Aonla deserve to be mentioned. The capture of Aonla 

increased the power and wealth of the Rohillas-by leaps and bounds. The external 
paraphernalia of a regular Hawabship was established and a representative was sent 
to the Prime Minister, Qamruddin Khan, at Delhi .who granted a direct and hona-fide 
certificate .pf the possession of Aonla. Another opportunity of close contact with the 
Delhi Durbar also soon, came into their way. In those days the royal army/had 
attacked, the Saiyed rulers of Jansat. Air Mohd Khan joined hands with the royal 
army, -and after the Imperiafists were victorious. Ali Mohd Khan, in recognition of 

J. Jaim Jeban-NaTOa, TakTO3ai-Xikii-Mi\I«k a.|}d Tarikb Akbar-i-Ha.san. 

2. Gta-i-Rahmat. - • - - 

3. GuI-i'Rabnml, 
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his services was granted sortie remission in the annual revenue, the title of Nawab 
and the right to maintain his own drum and flag. 

At this stage lJuude Khan thought it advisable to increase the influence of 
Itis countrymen by inviting his cousin Hafiz Rahmat Khan from Roh. Ali Mohd. 
Khan, acting on Bunde’s extended a cordial invitation to the Hafiz Sahib. 


His arrival more than doublwl the power of Dunde Khan while his presence 
among the eomrades of Ali Mohd Khan proved the harbinger of the bright future of 
the Rohilla power in India. Though the extertions of Hsfiz Rahmat Khan the brave 
RohiUas were infused with a new spirit of bravery : an<l by 17B5 A. D. three-fourth 
of Bareilly also came under their domi nation' l). 


These conquests of the RohiUas wore at last disappro,rerl by the Delhi Durbar 
owing to the constant complaints of theja^fnlars and Imperial officers of ‘Kathere’ 
and in 1742 the Emperor Mahanimad Shah appointed Raja Haruaud Khatari to set 
right the affairs of ‘ Kathere’ by suppressing the turbulent RohiUas. Raja Harnand 
entered Moradahad via Sanibhal with fifty thousand troops equippetl with the neces- 
sary war material. On coming to know of their great danger, the Rohilla chiefs tried 
their level best to obtain an amicable settlement and represented that all their action 
had been so far done in the best interest of the Imperial power, for their chief aim 
had always been to strengthen the central government. But at that time the ‘Turaui’ 
party, which used to support the RohiUas was becoming weaker and weaker in the 
Delhi Durbar and the Trani’ party, which wa.s deadly against the Roliillas, had come 
to occupy a dominating position. * It was at the instigation of the Irani clique that 
Mohd. Shah decided to exterminate the RohiUas from Kathere. 

As the Rohilla chiefs thought themselves justified in what they had so far 
done, they decided to take up arms iu self defence. At the bank of the river Aral 
the twenty thousand RohiUas and fifty thousand Imperial troops came face to face. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan was the leader of the advance guard while Dunde Khan had 
charge of the right wing. 

In the fierce battle which followed, Dunde Khan performed unparaUeled feats 
of bravery ; Raja Harnand and his son Moti Lai were defeated and killed. The 
victory of the RohiUas was indeed remarkable. Apart from tbe poUtical considera- 
tions, a very large quantity of the war material and other booty fell into their 
hands; this enabled them to gather the paraphernalia of a well established, 
independent state. The towns of Shahabad, Sambhal, the remaining pargumis 
of Bareilly and the whole districts of Pilibhit and Moradabad were added to the 
RohiUa State. Kawab Ali Mohd. Khan rewarded his gaUant commanders, Hafl.z.. 
Rahmat Khan was given Pilibhit, while Moradabad was given to Dunde Khan. 

• The defeat of the royal army opened the eyes of the Delhi Durbar. Owiiig: 
to the intervention of the Prime Minister, Qamruddin Khan, the Emperor granted- 
the sanad of the Governorship of Kathere to Nawab Ali Mohd Khan. The RohiUas- 
changed the name of Kathere into Rohailkhand. The Kingdom, so -well known to 
history, was thus brought into existence.(2) 


Nawab Ali Mohd Khan died in 1749. The RohiUas had won many 
.important battles under his leadership. Their conquests reached as fa,r as Sarhind 

1. ‘ History of Rohilkhand’ — by Nawab Niaz Ahmed Khan Hassli. 

2, Hayat-j-Hafiz Rjibniat Klian” by ."^yed Ahaf Afi, “ Moi^^fiahad Gazetteer. ” 
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in the west and Patna in the east. In all affairs of war and peace Ifatiz llahmat 
Khan and Dnnde Khan were the rigid and left hands of their ruler. 

After the death of Ali Mohd Khan the two Eohilla commanders remained 
loyal to his family. Ali Mohd Khan’s youngest son, SaduUah Khan, was made 
Kawah of Rahailkhand. The choice of the youngest brother was due to the fact 
that-the elder brothers, Abdullah Khan and Faizullah Khan, had l‘)een in the capti- 
vity of Ahmed Shah Durrani since his invasion in 1748..(1) 

The limt important event of the rule ef Sadullah Khan was invasion of 
Rohilkhaud by Kutbuddin Khan, whom the new Irani Prime Minister of Delhi, 
Abul ilausoor Khan Safder Jung, had appointed to subdue the Rohillas. A battle 
])etweeu the two forces took place near the Ram Danga in Moradabad District. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and Kawab SaduUah Khan could not take part in the battle ; 
Dunde Khan was the sole Rohilla Commander and fought with remarkable courage. 
Kutbuddin Khan was killed, a number of his men slain, and considerable booty fell 
into the hands of the Rohilla commander. 

Safder Jung M'as a better enemy of the Rohillas and coidd not in any case 
tolerate the strengthening of the Rohilla power in the immediate vicinity of his own 
State of Ouclh . The interests of the central government were to hinV ii secondary 
mutter. Defcirted in battle, Safder Jung resorted to diplomacy and intrigue. 

The powerful dynasty of the Raugash Pathaus was then ruling in the cast 
of Rohilkhaud ; it had a tei-ritory of TJ thousand square miles with its capital at 
Parrukhalmd. The founder of this State was Kawab Mohd. Khan Pangasli, who had 
been a notable warrior and ruler ia the first half of the 3 8th century, ilis son, Kaim 
Khan Baugash was also a strong man. Safder Jung issued a Hwum. granting the 
ownership of tire whole of Rohilkhaud bo Qaim Khan, the Nawab of Farrukhabad ami 
induced him to attack Rohilkhaud i u .17.5(>A.D. The Bangash army consisted of 
fifty thousand well equipped sokUex-s and four hundred field-guns placed on the backs 
of fighting elephants. The battle took place at Dounri Easoolpur, two miles from 
the city of Badanu. It is one of the biggest battles in the history of Rohilkhaud. 
Dunde Khan was the commander of the left wing of the Rohilla ainuy and had to 
withstand the brunt of the enemy’s attack. <Jwing to his unique strategy as weU as 
his courage iu a hand to hand scuffle, most of the credit of the success was giveu to 
him. Qaim Khan was kiUod and the district of Badaun was also incorporated iu the 
Rohilkhaud principality. As a result of this addition to the Rohilla State, the town- 
of Bisouli in Badaun District was giveu to Dnnde Khau in 3 750 A.D. He made it 
his capital and established himself there with a standing force of twelve thousand 
cavalry and iufantary, till the time of his death.(2) He was neverbhlcss ready to servo 
the Rohilla State whenever it required his service.^!. We find him helping in the 
conquest of the hilly tracts of the north aud in a dozen of bloorly wai’s with the 
Marhattas, who used to invade Rohilkhaud aud Farrukhabad owing to the direct or 
indirect instigation of Safder Jung. There was not a single campaign or battle in 
which he failed to participate ; aud like his cousin, Hafiz Rahmat Khau, his place 
was always in the front line. 

The part played by the brave Rohillas in the third battle of Panipab is well 
known. Dnnde Khan also participated in it along with Hafizul Mulk Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, Nawab Najibuddoula . and other Rohilla sardars. Ahmad Shah Durrani had 

1- Gulistani Rahmat. 

2. Hastings and the Rohffla War ; Rohilkhand Gazetteer” ; "Gul-i-Rahmat” : History of Far- 
mkhabad by Williani Iri'v'ine”!"Karw\iI Tarikh”;" Badaun Gazetteer,” 
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specially posted his confciiigenb jus^t opposite the cauuon brigade of Ibrahim Gardi. 
When the battle began, Ibrahim Khan Gardi moved towards the RohiUa army, and 
at once discharged his cannons. 

Dunde Khan's plan was to allow him to advance. JTe waited and waited while 
a large nnmber of men were killed aronnd him. If unde Khan waited with great 
patience and fortitude. Ibrahim Khan Gardi was a master of the art of artillery. 
Ruthlessly he moved forward his gnus and gave no respite to the Rohillas. Thousands 
of Afghans were killed and wounded under his fire. It appeared as if the tactics of 
Dunde Khan were about to fail for the RohiUa army began to retreat. At that 
moment Dunde Khan called to his jneu with harsh and biting words and with a 
party of his pej'sonal bodyguard, with great speed and daring took the offensive and 
attacked the enemy. The surviving men of his coutiugent, whom the shots of the 
enemy had spare 1,* rushed forward swoi’d in hand and displayed such undaunted 
(mirage that tin- ojiposing army had to surrender its cannons and fly for life. In this 
terrific battle. Tnyar Khun, the eldest son ol' Hafiz Rahmat Khan,' Faizullah Khan 
son of Ali ilohd Khaii. Nawah Aluned Khan Rangash and in particular Nawab 
Kajibuddoula also distinguished themselves liy ( heir feats of valour. 

The battle.-froid. under ilie eominand uf Nujibuddoula was also hard-pressed 
The Marhattas under Mahadaji Sindhiya and iMalhar Rao llulkar Ra(> 
attacked it jointly. The army of Najibuddoula showed great power of resistance and 
forced Malhar Rao to turn back at the outset of the battle. ]\lahadaji Hindhia also 
had to withdraw after .some hard lighting. iMauluiiii Akljar Shah Khan Najibabadi 
in his history of Najibabadstates:-“ Nawab Najibnddonia, sword in hand androivinf'on 
God, along with his faithful and truslworthy soldiers made a luinhiano detour* imind 
the Mahratta army and suddenly attacdccd it with great feroin’Ly. The Mahratta 
generalissimo, IJhao uiul Hisliwas Rao, tlie son of llailaji Pesiiwa, seeing defeat at this 
side of the battle sent a fresh contingent of twenty thousand troops and ordered theiu 
to counter- attack the enemy. This new attack NUiwab Najibnddonia and his army 
resisted with great tenacity and pensistauce and fonglit with reiiewcil vio’our and 

energy. The whole of the liaftle-field, the earth bencatli and the sky abmm ’worn 

blackened; and so much dust had arisen that the sun was completely out of siHit 
Rivers of blood ivere ftowdng on the ground and it appeared as if the 'clouds of dust 
ivere raining blood, in which swords were shone like lightening. After great blood- 
shed the Marhatta army was completely routed and the I’athans chased it un to tet, 
‘Kos’ from the battle-fiol(l.”a) ^ 

Nawab Najibuddoula a remarkable personality in the history of India rose to 
the high rank of Prime Ministership of the MugharEmpiro from the post of a Jama- 
dar of Dunde Khan’s army. Only a summary of his early life can be afcfcemnted 
here. ^ 


Najib Khan sou of Asabat Klian LTmar Khel, came to India with eleven compa- 
nions and his uncle Bislnirat Khan from ‘ Mauazai ’, a place 25 miles sx’om Peshawar 
on the western side of river Attack. At first, like Band Khan, he took to the profes- 
sion of looting and plundering and gradually collected a force of hundred followers, 
in the course of his plundering, and looting career, he once visited Bisouli, the strong- 
hold of Nawab Dunde Khan. Dunde Khan persuaded him to give up this profession, 
took him into his service and, after having appointed him a commader of a hundred 
^ men, gave Darauagar a&Jagir. Dunde Khan also gave him his daughter in marriage 
* and appointed him Jamader of one of the battalions of his army. 

1. Historj’ of Najibahad by Maiilana Akbar Shan Khan. 
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• Before plunging into the Imperial politics of Delhi and the establishment of 
his separate state, Najib Khan fought in many battles of the Rohillas under Nawab 
Dunde Khan(i). It was due to this intimate contact and relation with Nawab Dunde 
Khan that inspite of having reached the highest submit of office and power, Nawab 
Najibuddoula till the last days of his life remained faithful and loyal to his old master 
who had such effective hand in his career. The moral and reformative influence of 
Dunde Khan had turned a bandit into a statesman. 

While rewarding the services of other Indian chiefs hy granting titles and 
high official ranks Ahmad Shah also fully recognised the valuable part played hy 
Nawab Dunde Khan in the battle of Panipat. He was honoured by the Dun’aui 
Monarch on his own behalf aud on behalf of the Mughal Emperor of India, the titles 
of ‘Izzat-hl-Doula, Dilawarul Mulk, Behram Jung’, a distinctive dress of honour, a 
caparisoned horse and the jagir of Shikohabad(2), At that time the grant of ^jayir 
by the Emperor did not give actual possession of the place ; it was only a permission 
to the grantee to conquer the place assigned to him hy force of arms. Dunde Khan 
avaihag himself of the grant, conquered the city of Shikohahad from Bala Pandit and 
Govid Pant after a hard and bloody battle in 1762. His possession of it continued 
till 1771 A. D. when the Marhattas invaded the Kohilla territory by way of revenge 
of the defeat of Panipat. The Government of Delhi gave him absolutely no help 
against the Mahratttrs and he was compelled to give up Shikoha})ad. 

In this very year, i.e. 1771 A.D. Dunde Khan fell seriously ill of epilepsy and 
died at Bisouli after a protracted illness. He was G7 yeai’s at the time of his death. 

The death of Dunde Khan was not an ordinary calamity to the Rohilla power. 
The right hand of the Eohilla strength was broken by his death, and it only survived 
for three years. His presence among the Eohillas may have warded off that terrible 
calamity. Hafiznl Mulk Rahmat Khan the Nawab of Eohilkhand personally paid a 
condolence visit to Bisouli, when he heard of the great loss sustained by the" Rohilla 
community and stayed there for forty days up to the Ghehelhm ceremony. Accord- 
ing to his advice the property of Dunde Khan was divided into four equal parts 
among his four sons. 

Nawab Dunde Khan was a man of strict manners, great patience, of character 
and a devotee of truthfulness. In generosity and bravery he was second to none. 
His powerful personality increased the influence of the Eohillas i n every nook and 
corner of the country. "He was bold and daring on the battle-field and his presence 
used to be considered an auspicious omen of victory. He was on very intimate terms 
with Hafiznl Mulk Hafiz RahmatKhan, Nawab Najibuddoula, Nawab Ahmed Khan 
Bangashandothei-1 ending contemporaries.Like other Eohilla chieftains, he was staunchly 
religious and led a pious and austere life. He was a great patron of the theologians 
and learned men of his time to whom he gave liberal state-grants and for the diffusion 
of knowledge and learning among hie subjects. Hundreds of learned men from all 
parts of India flocked to Bisouli, when Nawab Dunde Khan provided them with board, 
lodgings and monthly allowances. He started many mckhasaf^ in which thousands of 
students received instructions free of charge. The students were given free board, 
lodging, pocket money, clothas and even books. When they complied their educa- 
tion, they were taken either in the State-service or appointed to new madTosas to 
which liberal grants were given. The was, consequently, a great increase of literacy 
among the people. 

1. Sarguzasht Nawab Najibuddoula by Abdul Salani Khan anti Ha\at-i-Ilafiz Rahmat Khan by 
Syed Altaf Ali. 

2. For the battle of Panipat see, Hayat-i-Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Gulistan-i-Rahmat, Sairul 
Muta’kkharin, Tarikh Ahmed, Imadul-Sa’dat, History of India bv Zakaullah Khan, History of the 
Marhattas by Grant Duff. 
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Tile syslfem uf government and administration, was liased on tiie feiidarsystem* 
of tiie Middle Age, and was benevolent and autocratic. Justice was administered with 
strength and promptitude. The whole state was divided into small taluqas and the 
jhgirdari system prevailed. Evei’y gagirdar had to supply a certain number of 
soldiers and horses at the time of war and was also hound to maintain peace and order 
in his, jagir nml If he failed in his duties and complaints were received by 

Dunde Khan, whose Durbar was_ open r.t all hours of the day for his subjects, ‘the 
jagirdar or amil was punished or dismissed. As all his subjects, whatever their social 
status or religion, were equal in the eye of the ruler, complete peace, harmony, and. 
social amity existed between the_ ruler and the ruled. It is an admitted and proved 
fact that the Roliilla rule in the districts of Eohilkhand was the golden period in the 
history of that laud. One fourth of the earning of the Rayot was charged as the State 
revenue through the jdgirdars ; trade was free, and home industries of all kinds were 
greatly encouraged. In short all efforts of ^ the ruler and his state officials were 
directed to the improvement of the moral, religious and material condition of the 
people. Prosperity and contentment was the chief feature of the period.' 

In Moradabad, where Nawab Dunde Khan held sway, the remains of many 
important buildings of his time are still to be found. The palace of Nawab Dunde' 
Khan, a very famous building, and his Shish Mahal after which a mohaUa has been 
named, no longer exists. Katra Dunde Khan, now a mohalla of Moradabad named 
after liim, was a famous place in bis time. Many palatial buildings of his mrdars 
were there but only a few are still standing, very much transformed. Mohalla Moti 
Bagh had a beautiful garden in those days, hut only a few graves are to be found 
there now ; one of them is the grave of a holy saint where annual Urs is held. Near 
Moti Bagh is a beautiful mosque built by Nawab Duude Khan, which is sbiU in a 
very good condition. In the old fort there is now a Government Intermediate College, 
near it there is also a very big mosque. The Jumma jMosque of Moradabad on 
the bank of the river Ram Ganga is also a very imposing monument of historical 
importance. These three buildings, though surviving from older days, they were 
well maintained and improved in the time of Dunde Khan. A few families from 
among the direct descendants of Nawab Dunde Khan still live in Moradabad, Eam- 
pnr, and Hathra, Tahail Bisonli. 

I will venture to add a few words about Bisouli, the capital and resting place 
of Nawab Dunde Khan. Bisonli is a Tahsil of Badann, 28 miles from the city proper; 
the town consists of three mohallas, called Katra, Qazitola, and Gadapur. The first 
is the market and wa.s built by Kanh-lWal, the Diwan of Nawab Dunde Khan, who 
had also built a market at iloradabad now called, “ Diwan Ka Bazar.” The second 
mohaUa, Gadapur, derives its uaiuo from some religious mendicants who inhabited it 
in the time of Dunde Khan. 

Tradition says that Bisouli wa.s founded by Firoz Shah TugMuq. But the 
town does not seem to have assumed any importance till the days of Dunde Khan 
who occupied it in IVoO A. D., along with the old fort of Fhoz Shah. 

The importance of the place was due to its strategic position between Oudh 
and Rohilkhand, the two rival states of the eighteenth century. The boundries of 
the districts of Moradabad, Badaxin, Barielly and the Rampur State also met here. 

Nawab Dunde Khan invited hundreds of noble families, Pathans as well as 
others, to take up their residence at Bisouli. He built pucca roads, markets and 
many beautiful buildings. He also constructed the the bridge of the river Sot in 
the vicinity of the fort. The fort itself was built anew and in it Dunde Khan kept 
his standing army of 12 thousand soldiers. Up to 1907 and even for a few years 
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later, two fine gat^ and imposing bastions were still standing as well as some portions 
of tfie'wafi. The walls were so thick that two cannon carts used to be driven to- 
gether on the top of them. This fort is also remembered as the scene of ahe indigni- 
ties that were inflicted on the family of Hafiz Eahmst Khan and Dunde Khan by the 
Nawab Vizir of Oudh and Ms allies, the British, in 1774. The family of Hafiz 
Kahmat Khan after Ms death and the capture of EoMlkhand was brought to the 
fort-after being made to march acores of miles on foot, tied up with ropes in the hot 
month of May. The punishments given to them were so barbarous that they figured 
prominently afterwards in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The houses and 
movable properties of Nawab Dunde Khan’s sons were also plundered, inspite of pre- 
vious treaties with Shujauddoula, and they too were imprisoned, in the Allahabad 
fort along with the family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. After the Indian Mutiny in 1857, 
in which the grand sons of Nawab Dunde Khan and their followers took part both 
at Bisouli and Moralabad, the royal building of Bisonli were razed to the ground by 
way of reprisal for rebellion, and almost afl their movable and immoveable property 
was confiscated and auctioned. A few buildings, however, are still in existence. The 
present cattle-pound is the same house in wMch Nawab Dunde Khan breathed Ms 
last. The famous Shish Mahal of Dunde Khan has disappeared, the^ very bricks 
having been sold by the impoverished decents of the famous leader. Nawab Dunde 
Khan had also erected a mosque for his chaukickir,^ and an Inum Bara which no 
longer exists. The small but beautiful mosque near the palace in which Nawab 
Dunde Khan used to offer his prayers five times a day, now stands in the centre of 
the town market. 

The Jumma Mosque, wMch at once time occupied the central position in the 
old market place, is now outside the populated area. In the time of Dunde 
Khan, students of the Arabic midramff and their teachers used to squat in the even- 
ing on its wide walk. 

The tomb of Dunde Khan stands to the south of the town on a commanding 
spot over-looking the broad valley of the river Sot. It is a grand building with a 
IV vast open conre-yard in the centre of wMch there are two big pucca graves, one on 
the eastern side of Dunde Khan and the other on the western side of his Pir or spiri- 
tual guide. The building is a desolated mass, far away from the population of the 
town, owned at present by a Hindu and a Muslim gentleman. 

If the Government does not take immediate possession of the tomb, it will not 
be left standing for long. Alreiwly this historic building is in the last stage of 
decadence. 

There is also a similar heart-rending story about the fort. After the conquest 
of Rohilkhand, it was sold by the British to Mr. Donald of Bilsi in 1839 and ulti- 
mately became the property of SaMbzada Hyder Ali Khau of Rampur, who resided 
at Biki, For mmany years it contained an indigo factory but this has lately been 
abaudoued. By the passing of the time, the barracks, other residential quarters, 
Diwani Am and Diward J^rts and the undergi’ound buildings have crumbled down. 
The garden also has disappeared. The whole area is overgrown with bushes in which 
snakes abound. 
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A PAEMASs GRANTED TO THE SAYYIDS OF BATWAH 
(NEAR AHMADABAD) 

BY 

Prof. B. D. Verma, Poona. 

This faniian (i)beloiigs fco the reign of Muhammad Shah who reigned from 
1719 to 1748 A. D. The seals of the local authorities give us a clue to the year 
when it was issued. The name of the officer in the seal, nunaber one, is Ali 
Muhammad Khan who was in charge of the Octroi department in the subah of 
Gujarat at that time. 

In the seal, number two, the name of the officer is not legible, but this seal 
gives the year of accession as ahad (i.e. one) and so we can safely conclude that 
the farman wa.s issued in the year 1719-20. 

The importance of this fannan lies in this that it contains the seals of the 
Mughal officers who were in charge of the Subah of Gujarat in the beginning of the 
reign of [Muhammad Shah. As no other of that periofl are forthcoming this 
fanmn has a special value of its own. 

At the top of the farMun the words “Qutb-ul-Alaiu, may liis secrets be 
scantified” are given which means that the saint was held in great honour even in 
those days. 

Prof. M. (Jommissariat has given a furman whicdi was granted by 
Sultan Mahmud Shah III, son of Muzaffar Shah, to the Sa.yyid.s of Batwah in the 
year 1549 A. D.(2) The /Vwvnan .show's that the house of the saint vras held in 
great esteem by the Sultans (3)of Gujarat. 


3. I found this ftirman with the "itdi-uashhi the Raiiaah at Batwah to whom lam 
obliged for allow'ing me-to.lakc its photo. I am forty the farman is incomi lete, still it is of some interest 
to the students of history. Batwah is situated six miles to the south of Ahmadaliad and is an important 
place of pilgrimage because saint Burhan-ud-Din {alias Qutb-ul- \lam) liad settled there in the days of the 
Kings of Gujatat. The iVurnsn/i is now in ruins, still it is of interest to the persons of religious bent ol 
mind and for those who are interested in the Muslim architecture and epigraphy. 

2. M. S. Cominissariat ‘G1 //tjifury u/Grryrtmr PP. 428-209. 

3. Tire genealog)* of the House of Qulb-ul-'.-Vlara is as follows;- 

Sa\'vid Burhan-nd-Din Bukhari, {alias (fnib-ul-‘Alani) 
died in 1453 A.D. 

.SayyjiJ N'asir-ud-Diiv {alias .Shah B.ade), died in 1479-80 A. IX 

.Svvid Talal-ud-Din {alias Sliah Shaikhji), fottli sou, 
died in 1524-25 A. D. 


Sayyid Bade Sayyid Muhamnied 

{alias Sbah Manihale) 


Savyid Salih Muhammad 
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T'RANSLATION OF THE FARM AN 
Qutb-ul-Alam. May his secrefcs be scanfcified 
Seal at the top ia the right corner:- 

Ali Mubammad Khan, a slave of Badsbah G-hazi Muhammed Sliah Bahadur. 
Seal at the top in the left mnier:- 

Muhammad Khan slave of Badsbah Ghazi Muhammad Shah Bahadxu’, 

year of accession, Ahad (i. e. one). 

(Line 1) The present and the future officials in charge of the affairs of the 
pargcmah Haveli Ahmadabad, Sarkar and Subah of Gujarat,, should know tuat 
(line 2) in accordance with the parminahs bearing the seal of Jamdat-ul-Mulk, 

Madar-ul-Mulk, Vazir-ulAIamalik, Burhan-ul-Mulk, Bahadur Mansur Jung 

(line 8) and in accordance with ihB gjancamih bearing the seal of the Prime Minister 
Abdullah Khan possessor of the rank of lordship and noble-ship, and the high 
position of glory and pomp (line 4) the amount of one lac and forty five thousand and 

two hundred and fifty eight dirams from the village of Muhammad of the above- 

mentioned parganah on account of the death of Amanatdar Khan (?) etc. (line 5) 
by way of the expenses of the sacred Rauzah of the Qutb-ul-Aqtab _His Holiness, 

refuge of greatness and-nobility Sayyadi Sajjadeh Nashin (Spiritual Superior) 

and Mutawlli of has been fixed. 

Seal at the bottom in the right corner:- 

Same as the seal in the top left corner, given above. Seal in the middle is 
illegible. 

My reading of the text is as follows : — 
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THE FINDING DF THE SITE OF DUPLEIX-FATHABAD 


in' 

M. A. Lehuraux, Chandernagore 


Preliminary Remarks : — 

The site of the city that was to coramemoiate the Freucli triumph in India 
has long remained a mystery. Its rediscovery forma the sxrhjeot of this paper. 

Considering the importance of the event that Diipleix-Fathabad was to 
commemoi'ate - nothing less than a txirning point in the history of the Crnatic - and 
the influence that the policy of its foundej exercised on the ultimate destiny of this 
country, it is interesting to study the stage set for that triumph, and the chief actors 
in the drama. The stage is the Carnatic in A. D. 1750 - the chief actors are the 
French Governeor, Dupleix, the Nizam Nasir Jung and the rival Engli.sh Company of 
Iferchants. 


The Stage. 

It is generally held that what has been styled the “Great Anarchy” was due 
entirely to the rapid disintegration of the Moghul Empire after the death of 
Aurungzebe (1707 A. D.), but this is only a half-truth. In India, disorder, if not 
positive anarchy, has always followed the demise of the Crown - it has even followed 
the death of a prominent minister. No doubt the process of distntegration of the 
over - centralised authority had within it the seeds of a powerful centrifugal ^ force. 
Once the terror of the aged Emperor’s name disappeared at the centre, it was 
succeeded by another terror. The “Great Anarchy” was deepened and increased by 
the presence in India of two powers, France and England, whose appearance in the 
political arena portended nothing but disaster to the Native States, struggling into 
independent existence. The method of warfare of the foreigners had clearly 
demonstrated its superority to any military effort that the native annies could put 
forward. The smaller powers greedily longed to utilise the martial skill of the 
farangin to extend their domains. The greater ones .scented danger, trembled 
and conspired. 

Another common error is the statement that the British tlid not ‘conquer’ 
India : the contention does not hold water. We can estimate the process in two 
stages: — (1) when Olive, emulating the successful methods of Dupleix in the Deccan, 
had placed his nominee on the Mvxsnad of Murshidabad, he was nothing but a rebel 
and an adventurer in the eyes of constituted Authority, viz: the Padishah at Delhi, 
who, weak and despoiled, was still the recognised fountain of legality and honour. 

When Olive solicited and obtained the gi*aiit of the deivrmi in 1765, the 
position of the English Oompany became legalised. 

1. Lord Brougham in an important Privy Oouncil .Judgment, delivered in 
December 1886, has admirably traced the legal status;- 

“The settlement of the Oompany in Bengal was effected by leave of a 
regularly established Government in possession of the Country, invested 
with the rights of sovereignty and exercising its powers; by permission 


1. The Mayor of Lyons Vs. The East India Company {The English Reports Vol. XII P. C. 1.) 
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of tliafc Government Calcutta was found 3cl and tiie factoiy fortified, iu 
a district purchased from the owners of the soil, by permission of that 
Government, and held under it by the Company as subjects owing 
obedience, as tenants rendering rent, and (subsequent^ to the^ Dezvani) 
even as officers exercising by delegation a part of its administrative 
authority. 

The grant from the Emperor Shah Alam states “It is therefore requisite that the 
said Company engage to be security for the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees a year for onr 
revenue and regularly remit the same.” 

The lima now approaches “wrote Clive to the Company iu I76,j, when we 
may be al)le lo determine whether our remaining as merchants, subjected to the 
jui’isdiction, encroachments and insults of the Country Government, or the supporting 
yonr privileges and pos-sessions by the sword, are likely to prove more beneficial to 
the C'ompany.” O ). 

When ho left Tndhi in 1785 the Company had become the real rulers. (2). 

In 1785 when the same Shall Alam, now virtually a prisoner of Sindia’s. 
applied for hi.s tribute, it was categorically refused. The Calcutta Gazette of 
12th May 1785 annonneed;— 

“ iNfr. Anderson (llaitish Resident in Hiudhia’s camp)- was immediately 
instructed to infrom Sindhia that his interference ivould be considereil 
in the light of direct hostility, and a breach our treaty with the 
iNhihratLas: and Shah Alam was to he informed that the justice of tlie 
English to has illustrious house could never admit the interference or 
recommendation of other powers and could alone fiow from their 
vol I u t tary 1 i I lerali ty 

The candid Keene (8j state-s; — 

That a chauge began to come over the policy of the Ih-ibish in 

India about this time is well known, however the English might strive 
to hide it from others — or even from themselves; see for instance the 
J’ollowing passage from the Cahutta Gxmtfe for March 8th 1787: 

“Though the Muss ulmanas dwindle into insignificance we hav® 
nothing to apprehend from the Hindus. Many have urged 
the necessity of upholding the influence of Moghuls to 
counterbalance the power of Hindus; but this should seem bad 
policy, as we would causelessly become obnoxious and involve 
ourselves in the inter ests of adechniug State, who are at the 
.same time our secret enemy and rivals.” 

This is not armed conquest: it is, iu the political language of today, imm/vl 

As we shall see later the technique of peaceful penetration was greatly 
improved and extended by Wellesley. His policy was based on “ensuring tranquillity, 
not more by the predominance of our power than by the moderation manifested iu 

(1) Quoted by Sh* Alfred LjtiII in “The Rise and Expandon of the Br.- Dominion in India.” 1914. 
T Murray. 

(2) Sir Alfred Lyall. op. dt. 

(3) ■ ‘ .The Fall of the Moghul Empire,’ 
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nsiug it for the sole purpose of obtaining permanent secnrity‘'Al) The success of this 
policy presupposed the tame acrpiiescence ^ of -the gretit Indian Powers — Tippu. the 
Xizani. the Peshwa, Siadia, the _Nawah-Wazir of Oude — in Wellesley's new order of 
subsidiary alliances, under which the other contracting party w'ould admit a 
snbsidiseli British force within its dominions (and of course pay for its upkeep) as 
well as a Resident to watch the rulers’ movements; and would fourther bind itself to 
accept the avl‘»itration of the British Government hi all disputes with other powers — 
in short the surrender of its independent sovreignty. Tippu ‘-the most formidable 
enemy of the British Power in India”, stoutly resisted and wa.s ciuished; the ivizani 
and the Xawab Wazir accepted and survived, the Peshwa signed the Treaty of 
Bassein and his Kingdom, _ Hkc Balthazzar j‘passed away”: vScindia and llolkar, 
iiotwithstauding their admission of what Wellesley calls the inoffensive nature 
of our arrangments with the Pesht^a, “made ii last desperate bid for iude- 
pendeuce by what the Governor-General called’ a public and insulting menace of 
war against the British Government” apd were suitably punished and shorn of their 
possessions. Was all this spoliation? No, it was the logical outcome of a lung series 
of events, fortuitous or planned, of treaties nnd. alliances, of parience, watchfulness 
and steadfast pnipose, leading up to an inevitable climax, the consolidation and 
paramonutcy of the British power in India. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington ') wrote; — 

“ There should bo one power which, cither l>y I hc superiority of 

its strength, its militaiw system, or its resources shall preponderate," and 

be able to protect all The Company has l)ccn the preponderating 

power.” 

iShoni of euphemism this is surely conquest? 

The application of force bo attain a political end and which resulted in tlio 
snperposition of an alien rule over a native one: and, a.s in Tfppu’s fuse, the total 
extinction of native sovereignty by resort to arms, however altruistic the motive, can 
only be described ns conquest. 

The two great achievements of Wellesley's successful policy were : — 

(1) The elimination of all fear of the return of Broneh influence. 

(2) The possession of the persou, family and nominal authority of the 
Emperor Shah Alam. 

The position of the Emperor is thus defined by the Governor General ; — 

“ Notwithstandihg his 'Majesty’s total deprivation of real jiowcr, dominion 
. and authority, .almost every state and every class of people in India 
continue to acknowledge his nominal sovreignty. The current coin of 
every ^tablished power is struck in the name of Shah Auluin. Princes 
and persons of the highest rank -and family stijl bear- the titles, and 
display the insignia of rank, 'which they or their ancestors derived 
from.th©' throne of Delhi, under the acknowledged authority of , Shah 
Aulxim, .and'His.Maj'esty is.stiB eopgidered to be the only legitimate 
fountain of similar. honours.” ' ' ' ' 


1. Wellesfeys Despatches— Owen’s Selections. 

2. Wellesley’s despatches— Owen’s Selections, 

3. Wellesley’s despatches op. cil. 
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' A daagerous iustrumeut; ’ in the liands of a designiug rival sucli as the 
French in India : the aged Monarch, old, blind and helpless, a fraction of whoso 
domains had been uwested from the Mahrattas, was replaced on the tattered ^ throne 
in the l>ewan-i-Khas, not as a restored Emperor, as in the case of Haile Selassie, 
whose realm was ^\Tested from the ItaUans, bnt maintained ‘‘ in honourable i*eposc ’ 
as a pensioner of the British and under the supervision of a Eesident. 

There was no need for keeping up the farce of a shadowy paramount power 
at Delhi. Henceforward the “ Honourable Company of Mei'chants^’ was the para- 
mount power. Such action is now called ‘protectiv'e custody’, ihere is nothing 
new in the auctient game of politices. Peaceful penetration, protective custody, 
and the employment of force bo gain a desired political end-all have been seen in our 
own days, aiid will be seen again.” Phis ra change e'est la vieme chose. ^ It is 
only blie method that has nowadays been given a Macliiavellian twist by. the Dictators 
of todav. 

tj 

The Act 07 's : — 

I Duplcix '. — • 

Widely divergent views have been expressed about the policy and the ambi- 
fcipns of Dupleix. Did he plan and attempt to carry out a pohey of conguest with a 
view to creating a French Empire in India ? According to Oultru, who is a leading 
authority ; — 

“Prior to 1749 Dupleis had no policy of conquest such as legend has attri- 
buted to him. We have not found a single word in his writings, nor a 
single act in his conduct justifying the attribution to him of a plan 
founded on the special knowledge of the country and having for its 
purpose to render France sovereign in India as England afterwards 
became.” 

^ilartineau agrees with this view, so far that he finds all change of plan 
subsequent to 1748" ‘chance-directed Neither of these opinions does justice to the 
genius of Dnpleix, who must at least have foreseen whither tis actions were leading 
him. It was left to his latest biographer, Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil(l) to formulate 
the surprising theory that, as early as 1749 ' while yet a factor at Ohaudernagor, 
Dupleis had conceived a “new system” for dealing with the country powers (2). 
This consisted in nothing less than acquiring the mgnity of a Mmxsahdar of the 
Empii'e for the Governor of Pondichery ( that is, by reversion for himself as he was 
nominated governor in 1741.) Writing to Dunaas(3)in 1740 (10. Jan,) Duploix 
says : — 

“The title of Mausabdar of oOOO will obviate, especially in Bengal many an 
affiront ; it is the highest mark of distinction and of protection obtaina- 
ble from the Great Mughul, and which in most cases, will restrain the 
cupidity of the miserable government with which we have bo deal,” 

Engineered through de Volton, piiysician-in-ordinary to the Emperor ( an old 
French deserter.) the acquisition of the new dignity was officially advised to the 
Directors at Paris by the Superior Council at Pondichery on 14 Jan. 1742. *(4) The 
Abbe Guyou gives the text of the Imperial Farman issued on the 14bh of Zilhijja 
in the 23rd regnal year of Mohameq Shah (19 February 1741.) granting to the 
Governor-General and Director’ of the French Nation at the City of Pondichery and 

L Historian of the Pallavas { Soc. de THisi, de i^Jnde Ffancaise.) 

2. ^ Dupleix * - Mission Press Pondicherv 1941 Price P. 2- 

3. Bib- Nat. Paris F. 2. 8982-202. 

* Corrspondence of the Sup, Council V, II T* p, 393. 

4. History of the Indies A^oL III p. 357. 
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.leinadar I'Ohief JasL-ioe) in the said cii.y, iu the terriLories of tiie Carnatic and 
Dependency of Ilaiderabad-a mansab of 2000 Hhat (i.e. personal (l) and of 2"»00 
the Xnijfira, and the Standard. The (-rovernor of Pondichery was thus appointed a 
Deneral of the Moghul Empire.^ the equal of his fellow nobles, a Xaliab with ail the 
rights and privileges appertaining to that dignity and the superior of sucli petty 
ofho.iaLs as the Foitjclf/r of a district. Mho inspii-ed the change? Ileaders of Madame 
itobert Gacblc’s interesting book Crctilc pf Grande Dunird'G) will have no basitabioii 
ill saying it was the one person who douiinated his life, whom Duplcix loved with a 
love as great as that of Mhirren Hastings for his “ Beloved i^farion”. of whom 
i^kdleson said : "Her wise counsel and hey energy sustained lier husband in all bis 
1 rials.” Johanna Begum, Marquise Dupleix. Her mixed descent gave lier a mastery 
<'>f manj' tongues; Portuguese, her habitual speech, learned from her mother, French 
acquired from her father, Persian from her maternal grandmother, a pure Indian, 
Tamil and English acquired in her youth. Gifted with a remarkable intelligence and 
what Madame Gaehele calls “a subtlety in intrigue ” with a passion for display, for 
gems, for splendi<l raiment and ceremonials, she knew the native character and 
especially the undercurrents of native diplomacy as Dupleix could not know them. 
He never took pains to learn either English or any other Indian tongue. She was 
his interpreter, and adviser. She had her own Dubash (Uravu Earayanan ), her 
own office and her own guards, and she corresponded habitually with the native 
princes ( e. g. the Eaja of Mysore ). She was, in short, Dupleix’s Xvr Jelian. 
Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil, to whom the credit of the discovery is due that has 
puzzled historians, gives us the technique of Dupleix’s ‘ system ’ that he matured 
for 10 years before putting it in practice. 

“ A Dupleixian troop comprises four arms — Infantry, Artillery, Oovalry-and 
Intrigue, The wonderful procedure was the simultaneous employment 
of Intrigue and Cannon, the former preparing the ground for the latter 
to speak.” 

M^'Iien the French Governor now' spoke it was with a tone ol' authority, and 
not of supplication. 

Bat it is one thing to say that Dupleix, Nawab Zalfar Jung, acted, spoke and 
intrigued with all the assurance, Jiair and confidence of a Nabab, it is quite another 
thing to say, with Mahan, that (3) “ he aimed at bringing India irnder the power of 
France.” 

Du;^leix was the Agent of a Commercial Company at Lorient, bent on exfcon- , 
ding his principles commerce' and above all of making it self-supporting and indepen- 
dent of the precarious financial help received from home, lie is entitled to be 
judged by the declaration of his own policy' made in his celebrated Memoir to the 
French Company of Ifi October ! TfiS. (4) Jti a luminous thesis he has developed the 
two points of his theoiy, which' 'Martineau says forms in part, the principle of 
modern colonisation. 

(1) That no. Commercial Compiuiy, wdiatever it be, can hope to maintain itslf 
upon the. pare' profits of its commerce; that it is'riecessafy' to have a fixed constant 
abundant- .revenue, parti culafly where there are heavy establishment charges. 

1. The-oHginal ..l/ansrt6-whicli granted the pereonal' allwance.s was known as the dhat rank 
(rfAa/' T person, self.) "and the additional men were designated by the word Stmar, horsemen 
.C-Si Simivasa ChariVnote in the translation of the Ttxzukri-Walajahi. Part I. p. 36) 

2. A publication of the Societe de I'hiiioire de I'Tnde Prancaii-e. 

“Theinfluance of Sea Pow'ef upon History” bv Captaiii .4, T. Mahan D. C. L., L.L.D,, 

3. U. S. Navy. ■ . ' - . . 

“The Policy of Dupleix from his letter to Saundeiii c'f 16 Feb. 1752 and his Memoir of 16 

4 . Oc{,\7SZ {Soc. de r Jndf Fran4Pimdichef’y.) 
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(2) That even’ Companv should avoid as far as possible the export of bullion 
from. home. 

He instances the example of Portugal and Holland whose colonial decadence 
in one case and colonial prosperity in the other have been brought about by the 
neglect of or the adherence to these vital principles. This memoir merits attentive 
study. . In his peroration Dupleix adds: — 

“It is indispensable that Our Company should enjoy a revenue calculated 
to indemnify her for the immense charges she has alreatly incurred and 
will have to incur and to ensure a surplus which for years to come will 
yield the shareholders a good return, without having recourse to meatis 
that have too often proved vain.” “It is for the attainment of these 
objects that I have made a sacrifice, even to the privation of rest to 
which my long public services entitled me, and the moment I have 
found occasion to render such an essential sei'vice to the State, I have 
devoted myself to its performance with all the ejumestness it called for, 
so as not to render the work abortive; it would have been pushed to 
perfection had I been lietter supporteti not only here but by my country 
who looked with indifference at the advantages I had gained for her.” 

Even at this stage, ITnS, and despite all disappointments he is able to say:- 

“ I have succeeded in procuring my nation a revenue of at least five million 
i Trench pounds), my design was to carry it to a total of ten millions; it 
would have attained that figure if I had only been seconded here, while 
our forces were still equal to enforcing ovir will and laying down the law, 
but to my sorrow I was not seconded and the succours I i*eeeived from 
Europe by reason of their had quality, only served to dishonour us and 
increase the difficulties in perfecting so noble an edifice.” 

The “Noble Btlifice” he had in view-was nob an illusory dominion “ruling 
over mnltitinle of vassal native princesfl)” but au independent Colony, ruled by the 
Cloveruor of Pondicheiy as a Nawab of the highest rank, and capable of giving to tlie 
commerce of his country the stability it lacked. He was defeated by what Mahan 
calls “ the profound determining influence of maritime strength upon great issues.” 
Commenting upon Dupleix’s surrender at Madras he says : — 

“ How injurious to the personality of Dupleix and the iuflucuce he had gained 
among the native princes, to see him in the very hour of victory, forced 
by a power they could not understand to relinquish his spoil ! They were 
quite right ; the mysterioxrs power which they recognised by its working, 
though they saw it not, was not in this or that man, King or Statesman, 
but in that control of the sea which the Trench government knew forbade 
the hope of maintaining that distant dependency against the fleets of 
England.” 

Dupleix strove for sovreignity in theinter^t of .commerce and as its surest safe-guard 
and mainstay. The “ Memoir for the Company .erf the Indies against M. Dupleix 
(1763)(2)” might accuse him of having thereby lost totally “ the spirit of Commerce,” 
the statesman-like view of the greatGovernor was strinkingly justified fifty years later 
by one who followed in his footsteps — Marquis Wellesley. Writing in 1808 to Lord 
Oastlereagh against the apprehensiou caused by his policy of conquest and its 
repercussion on the Company’s commercial, investment, he says :-t. . . • . 

1. . .Mahan, op. cit. - 

The author was probably Godehu, 
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“Mj appreliensions of the approachiut? crisis vroulcl he much more serious 
if I were not) coiiMenfc that Your Lordship wiU oppose the generosity, 
vigour and firmness of your mind to the progress of any sytem of com- 
promise between the conflicting clnrracters of Sferchant and Sovereign 
which compose the constitution of the East India Company. While that 
Company shall I'epresent the sovereign executive authority of the realm 
in sp great, populons and flourishing u portion of the British Empire, its 
duties of sovereignty must be deemefl ptiramount to its mercantile 

interests, prejudices and profits The sovcreig’uty of the Company 

is the basis and strength of its Commerce 


Ko one who studied the policy of the great English proconsul can fail to be struck by 
its resemblance to that of Dupleix. “Wellesley’s policy” says Colonel George 
Chesney,_ “ was workc(l ont not under the guidance of, but indirect opposition to, the 
wishes of his mastei^ in Englandil).” Sir Allred Lyalh2) speaks of his contempt for 
the Board of Directors whom he caUs “a pack of narrow-mi ude<l old women.” Like 
Dupleix he reported important acts to the Directors fwho were constitutionally liis 
superiors) many mouths after the whole l)asiiicss wasendcdlSl. But above all the 
resemblance lies in the clear conception by both these gresit men of tlie national 
interest of their respective countries. Wellesley in fact is a finished Dupleis — and a 
successful one. 

S. Tim ScJrnmcH of the Eiujlle^h. 

Dupleix’s grievance against 'the English, after tlie treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) is well known. It was bused on the fact that, while ostensibly at peace, the 
English Company had actively and surreptitiously helped his enemies (the old Nawab 
Auwar-ud-Din Khan and his sons.) and hadpneited the Nizam to invade the Carnatic 
under specious promises of lielp. The sting lay iu the fact that that when 
Floyer had attacked the Raja of Tanjore (1741)) and that unfortunate ruler hud 
invoked the aid of Dupleix under a detinitc trc.afy of mutual assistance, the Freucli 
* Governor had refused his aid on the grouTid that the crowns of France and England 
were at peace. No such scruple restrained the English (Jompany. Their actions were 
overt acts of war. “Could any one” indignantly asks Dupleix “act with greater vigour 
a^inst a declared enemy?” Thecliai’ges are summarised, with great elaboration of detail, 
ina celebrated letter aMressed to Saunders on 18bh Fel-). 1752, whieh is remarkableou 
more than one ground. Irrefutable facts, logical reasoning, and a characteiusticaUy 
tenacious adherence to his own point of view, once he honestly believed it to be 
based on right and justice. Marti nean thus presents his thesis: — That the Great 
Moghul is the absolute overlord of India, who iu his recognised right had devolved 
the Government of the Deccan first on Mozuffer Jung and, since his death, on 
Salabat Jung, who were therefore constitutional rulers. Secondly that two Subadhars 
of the Deccan viz., Mozuft'er Jung and Salabat Jung had severally nominated 
Chanda Sahib to the rulership of Arcot. It was not germaue to the question wheter 
Chanda Sahib was a friend of the French. The only thing that mattered was 
whether the nomination was valid. It was incontestably so and therefore Mahomed 
AK was a rebel, aud Saunders who supported him was an abettor of rebellion and 
as-sneh, should be censured by the Crown of England that itself exists by the 
principle of l^itimacy. This letter is an indictment nefore the bar of History and 
was naively intended for the edification of the Board of Directors to whom Dupleix 

1. WeEedy’s Despatches op. cit. Appendix No. 21. 

2. “ Rise aiid Expansion of the British BritiA Dominion in Iiidia ” op. cit. 

3. In reporting his declaration of War against Holkar ( 1805 ), four months after its inception, pic 

ship carrying Wellesley^s despatch was captured at sea hy the l-'rench and the fust, intimation 
the Directors had of this wav was liy the pnhlicalion of I’^cllcsley’s ctespatch in the '"Monitmr at 
at Paris. ' " ■ 
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requested the French Company to send a copy. The Board of Directors , far from 
eens;uring Saunders, patted him on the back. 

3. Nasir Jung. 

•When Nizam-ud Dowla Mir Ahmad Nasir Jung, second son of the great 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, succeeded his father in the Deccan Subaship, he came into a very 
onerous charge. In Moghul India the succession to a vacant throne was generally 
accomplished by the sword. His eldest brother Sayyid Ohazi-u’d-Din Khan was 
already provid^ with a good post at Delhi. Nasir Jung, who was on the spot, 
secured himself in authority by getting hold of{l )the Nizam’s treasure and squaring 
the army. Once a rebel, he had been pardoned and during the last years of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk he was authorised to sign state documents. He was summoned 
to the dying Nizam’s bedside to hear his will read. This remarkable document (2) 
contains no testamentary directions regarding a successor; and after committing the 
younger brthers (stiU in the harem) to his hearersc, are, it goes on : — 

“ And Hidayat Mohiu’ddin Khan is, after all, our progeny and also a 
pillar of strength to us. You must win him over with kindness and 
favour and not be after him with a view to crush him.” 

Nasir Jung had not the abilities or the masterful character of his father. 
The French regarded him as a voluptuary; Kerjean, the Governor’s nephew, openly 
writes of him as Ivrogne ( drunkard ). But it is only fair to say the Ma’athir-ul- 
Umara-i-Timuriyya of Shah Nawaz Khan, by no means a partisan, says he was an 
able administrator. It served Dupleix’s purpose to represent him ( on the testimony 
of Hidayat-Mohiyyud-Din’s mother.) as the son of a washerwoman; but this has 
never been proved. The T%iztCk-i-W(dajahi says he had received a Farman from 
Delhi, but Hidayat Mohiyou’d-Din, his nephew (son of the old Nizam’s favourite 
daughter Sayyud-un-Nissa Begum ) raised the standard of revolt. His first objective^ 
was apparently to(3^ subdue the Payanghat, which with his own fiefs of Adoni and' 
Bijapur, south of the Tangabadra, would have constituted an imposing domain, 
leaving to his unde the five northern Subahs with their capital Aurangabad. 
Hidayat Mohiyyu’d-Din met Chanda Sahib in the Chittaldrug district, just after 
the latters release from captivity. Chanda Sahib coveted Arcot for himself and, 
says the TuzuTc, he quickly beeame the young Pretender’s evil genius. He pledged 
the adventurous prince the aid of his own(Nait) party as well as that of the 
French. Chanda Sahib and Dupleis were old friends since the former’s Trichinopoly 
adventure when Dupleix had lent him (privately) Es. 10,000. Chanda Sahib’s wife 
and son, Eiza Sahib, ( known as the French Nabab.) were residents of Pondichery 
all through his captivity, and his assiduous partisans. 

On the 4th May 1745 the Council at Pondichery had voted a subsidy of Rs 
one laku to enable Cnauda Sahib to obtain his liberation. On January 81 1747 the 
subsidy was still unpaid. In a despatch to the Syndics and Directors at Paris, the 
Council wrote, strongly supporting the subsidy and stressing the great advantage of 
having him at the head of the Government of the Carnatic “being a- true friend of 
the Nation and grateful for the services which it has rendered him and his family. . 


1. Estimated by Ranga Fillaj at two Kuror of Rupees, chests of diamonds, jewels and precious 
stones, 64 elephants, and 1200 horses ( V. 107 ) 

2. Vide ‘ NL»im-nl-Mulk’ by Dr. Yusuf Russian Khan B. A. Doc. Litt. (Paris.) Osmania 
Univeraly Hyderabad. The original Sand is in the Record Office. Hyderabad. . 

3. The Payanghat of the Carnatic comprised all the coastal districts firom G^ntiir to Cape Comorin. 
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“ Had lie been ill command” they pointed out” in this 'Province, the 
Moors would never have harassed and attacked us wherever they 
could on the occasioi^ of our capture of Madras, as they have done 
since October last (1746) and still continue to do on the instistation of 
the English.” 


To this the Directors signified (20. Nov. 1747 — No 147) their full approval. 

What caused Dupleix to espouse the caruse of this dashing adventurer and of 
the rebellious Hidayat Mohiyyu’d Din instead of conciliating Nasir Jnng and the 
dffacto Nawab. C ultra writes: — 

“All contemporary evidence goes to prove that he had conceived a 
strong resentment :igainst the Nabab in 1747 — 1748. The war the 
Nabab had made in 174(;, his attempted diversion at the first attack on 
Onddalore; but ehiefiy the despitcli of 3ooo horse commanded by his 
son-in-law (Abd-ul-Jalilj to second the English lief ore Poudichery, 
despite the fact that peace had lieeu settled with him very shortly 
before were sufficient motives for hostillity.” 

All French accounts concur ou this poiut(lh 

Dupleix himself wrote to the Controller General Orry (3) 

“It is desirable that Chanda Sa,hib, brother-iu-law of Sufdar Ali be the 
Nabab; we should obtain from him far different protection from that 
received from these new-comers, who only think of filling their 
pockets and who owe us no particular obligations.” 

In short Navayat rule was associated with friendship and favours: the 
people themselves regarded ‘the good old days’ of Sa’adatullah Knau’s rule as the best 
of the past. Nas’r Jung had tried the impossible game of conciliating both the English 
and the French but his sympathies were plainly and definitely in favour of the 
former. Eanga Pillai tells us — Ocf. 26. 1747 — of the agreement between the 
Nizam and the English that the former would recover i\[adras for 10 lakhs of pagodas 
(3), with 3000 pa. for each day the army marched and 2000 pa. for each day it 
halted. The pages of pages of Country Correspondence 1747/48 testify to' the 
successful efforts made by Floyer and the English Agent at “Cunnole” (Kumul) 
(Boonda Mootlal) to bribe the Souba and the Nabab. Floyer had first agreed to pay 
the former 3 lakhs “for bringing 1 000 troops of His Highness” but had not enough 
ready money, nor could he prevail ou the Shroffs to give him credit for that sum. 
The Agent pointed out that Nasir Jung was a hard nut to ci'ack. He would “never 
do any favour or business to anybody before he receives ready money.” However the 
^ent had already made a fresh contract with H. H. “and likewise with Nabab 
AbduHa Nubbee Cawn, in order to bring 1000 troops within the cost of the sum of 
200 thousand rupees, and save 100 thousand for the Company.” 

Something tangible had been accomplished: “I had got”, writes the Agent 
“his Pharmaunds to all the HiUedars, PoUygars etc.” 


1. Ciiltura - “Dupleix ses plans poHtic|itcs, sa disgrace.” Paris Ilachctte 1901. 

2. Colonial Archives, Paris, S Oct. 174.3. 

3. Dodwell corrects this to 3 lakhs on ihc strength of the Letter S in “ Country Correspondence.” 
^ Tuznk-i-Wallajalii. 
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“ “particularly his positive orders to Nabab Anarvedi Cawn and 
Mabomedally Oawn to stop everything going into Pondichery by land 
tod assist ns in everything we desire.” 

The Pharmands in short which he now brings “are very strong to ns 
and we can thereby make all Country Governors to be on our side.” (i) 

In the following March (1748) the diarist reports the payment of 100,000 
pa: to Hasir Jung by the English Agent. 

On the following April the wily Prince thanks Dnpleix for sonic • gifts sent 
him (a handsome telescope and 2 boots on anatomy), and, to show his appreciation 
says “ he had received the English Ambassador (Mntyalu.) with coldness and had 
hampered his Mission” . He is so pleased with the Pi ench nation that he sends a 
dress of honour. Dnpleix received the dress, as customary, with full Nababian 
ceremonial, at the Valludavur gate of Pondichery escorted by troops, musicians and 
dancing girls and to the firing of salutes from the Port. 

On July 10 1749 news of the utmost importance is conveyed by the diarist 
from Raza Sahib (Ohunda Sahib’s son) to Dnpleix, nothing less than the- reception 
on the Srd day after the New Moon (June 14 or 15.) by Hidayat Mohiyyuddin of a 
“ Parwanna from the Emperor for the 6 soubahs of the Deccan this* side of the 
Narbadda and a dress of honour.” He is saluted with the title of Sa’adatullah Khan 
Bahadur Mnzaffar Jung. Chanda Sahib had been granted a Sanad as Nawab of 
Arcot, G-ingee, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura with their territories and the forts 
therein. Were these fictitious ? 


^ Dupleix’s own emissaries to Nasir Jung — Messrs de Bausset and Delarche 
(April 1750) themselves report; •' 

‘‘With regard to the orders of the King (Emperor) of which Mpzuffer 
Jung alleges to be the bearer, it appears that this is not triie, w^e. have 
learnt from trustworthy sources, who are frankly interested in his 
affairs, that he has decided on the course you know merely on the 
strength of a letter from Mansur Ali Khan, the Padisha’s ■ Vizidr, who 

pi'omised to do him a service in the circumstaiicesv; The evident 

]^'oof that Muzafier Jung was not the beal'er of a Parwana -from' the 
Bnmemr is that none of the Nawabs who have now followed NaSir Jilng 
w^h their forces, liave accompanied Mnzaffer Jung in his- expedition, 
whereas if he had a, genuine order from the Padisha, all these 
omrahs would have received definite orders from the Court’ bo join him 
and Nasir Jung could never have' opposed' their doing so,”'" ■ ' ' ' 


XT ^ demands, in fact, amounted to asking for a condonation by the 

Nizam of high treason and were mcompabihle with his dignitv, the- security of his 

pftrSon andthe int^riby of his state. ’ ' “ . 


du.. ‘0 “ii that their insistmoe was 

due to the fact that their nation made it a point of honour always to help, those 

h^oui^K 'they actS! “l! ™ ^kt of_ 
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The Revolution 

Revolution was now rife and Xasir Jung was surrounded bv malcontents. 
Chief among them was the Pathan Jagirdahar of Knrnul, Himmat Bahadur Khan, 
a desceudent of Dawool Khan the Pathan General and favourite of Aurungzebe. 
These Pathans were an unruly and turbulent lot, the best soldiers in the Nizam’s 
army. Himmat had incurred the anger of Nasir Jung by his refusal to join his 
feudal ovex-lord with his levies in the Civil War that was preparing; and Nizam 
had retaliated by refusing him leave to return to Kurnool and provide for the safety 
of his family in the sever floods that had washed away portions of his fort wall. 
Nasir Jung had added insult to injury and had even abused the Pathan prince. 
Such is the story related in the I'arihh-i-Adilkhani, an account written bv the family 
chronicler Ghulam Haider Shah Sawar AH 1291, at the request of the Nawab Daud 
Khan III of Kurnool, obviously intended to diseulpate his ancestor. Dupleix was 
cognisant of the revolution hatched by Chunda Sahib and Mozuffer Jano- and he was 
the last man not to profit by it ; even while he lulled Nasir Jung with neo-otiations 
for peace, D’Auteuil joined the confederates with 420 Europeans,! 00 Topas and 'Coffirs ■' 
2000 sepoys. The first round of the revolution ended in the battle of Ambur which ' 
was essentially a French victory, which Eai Sahib Srinivasa Chari M. A..* in an 
interesting paper read befox’e the Historical Records Commission, has showu 'us was 
due to the treachery of the Nait Husain Khan Tahir who lured the Nabob to 
take up his position before fort and turned his own guns upon him. It cost the life ’ 
of the gallant Anwarud’din who had tried his best to bring the rebel prince to reason ' 
and the capture of Mafuz Khan — Mahammad Ali escaped to Trichinopoly. ’ 

The events following the decisive battle of Ambur will be read in minute 
detail in the interesting paper contributed by Rao Shib 0. S. Srinivas Chari M. A. to 
the Indian History Congress Allahabad 1937. 

Leaving Arcot the Souba marched southward accompanied by 22 Amirs and 
a vast army computed by Orme at 60,000 foot, 45,000 Horse, 700. elephants and 
860 guns. 

Nasir Jung advanced via Arni, Chetupet, Wandewash, Ilagandu, (Blankadu) ; 

his heterogenuous following combatants, horses, elephants, guns, his harem,’ 

musicians and dancing girls, attendants, a vast bazaar, and a guard conducting- the 
great treasure chest — moved leisurely and cumbrously over the land submerg^ by 
a vast inundation, for the winter rains had been particularly heavy — fodder was 
scarce and the cattle were dying by thousands. Orme says : — 

“This great body employed 15 days in marching 30 miles and when at 
the distance of 16 miles from Gingy was prevented from getting any 
further by the rains. In two or three days his army was enclosed 
between two rivers which were rendered almost impassable bv the‘ 
inundation.” (Orme Vol, I.). 

It is to be remembered that the Mughal Army was probably split up into, 
various bodies, large and small, who took up their quarters wherever they found high 
ground to pitch their tents. The land round Velimedupet is lowland, well cultivated 
and wooded, studd^ with innumerable palms. It is cut up by a multitude of tanks 
then overflowing with the winter rains. The highest part of the stony ground, 
interspersed with cultivation, rises to a height of 307 feet and forms a diminutive 
plateau of ^bout 700 yards. The Royal tent may well have occupied this elevated 
position, about a mile westward of Velimedupet, say at Attipakam. 
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A description, by an eye witness lias come down to us : (D 

“ The camp had a circumference of more than leagues six (2) divided by 
roads along all its length, well laid out for the markets that occupied a 
great space, the other tents not so well disposed in the same order ; 
generally speaking those of the great lords are very well arranged, with 
inner and outer courts and a multitude of apartments for their ladies 
and domestics. That of Nas’r Jung was of extraordinary size and 
magnificence ; his household, his guards all in the same enclosure, his 
personal tent being lined with velvet with golden fringes, the tent 
poles of massive silver and you trod on sumptuous carpets ; and, as 
usual, with Orienlals, there were no chairs or other seats except cushions.®’ 

The troops were divided into 6 divisions as follows : — 

„ “ Muhammad Ali in command of the right, the Nawab of Yellore on 

the left and the Mahrattas in the centre, a little in advance.” 

Behind this first line was a second made up of Nawabs of Kurnool, Cuddam 
and Savanur each leading his own contingent. Nas’r Jung with his household 
troops occupied the centre between these two lines — an outpost of artillery 
(Topkhana.) protected the front. 

We know that messengers had been passing to and fro between the 
conspirators in Nas’r Jung’s camp and Bupleix. The chief emissary was the Turk 
Haji Abdalla (Bib. Nat. F. F. 12087 104.) and negotiations were conducted by 
Ohauda Sahib through his Hindu Agents in Pondichery. It was he who 
negotiated the treachery of the Pathan Nawabs (3).Dupleix confirms this in a letter 
to d’Auteuil 7 Oct. 1700. 

“I have tho oath and the signatui'es of all those about whom the roan 
with the flag will .speak to you. The plot comes from them and not 
Iroiu me.” 

D ’ Auteinl received from Dupieix, via Abdalla, a flag of white silk bearing in 
the centre a golden sun surrounded by rays which the insurgents were to display as 
soon as d’Auteuil commenced the attack so that he (ihoukl not fall vfon their 
■people. On their part the plotters agreed to hold Nas’r Jung a prisoner. A 
stipnlation was made not to touch the treasure Avhich belonged to the Padishsh, nor 
the wives of Nas’r Jung. The messenger was to take definite orders from d’Aubeuil. 
Dupieix adds that for himself “he wanted neither women nor money, but peace” (4). 

Battle of Velimedupet 

I have called this engagenent the Ihittle of V eli-med%pet - it has no name in 
history. It is dismissed as an incident; in rea-dity it was an event fraught with great 
consequences, and a turning point in the historp of India. 

The little French detachment under Captain Provost de la Touche comprised 
800 Europeans and 3000 Sepoys of whom liioo were cavalry with 20 field pieces, of 
which 10 were the famous “ minute guns ”, firing 20 rounds per minute (S) The 
b^fe account that has come down to us is in the form of a letter from Kerjean, 
Dnleix’s nephew, who led the left iving : — 


1. Bib. Nat. N.A. F.F. 12087. p. lOS. 

2. One French league is about 3 English miles. 

3. Colon. Arch. C 284 211 quoted by Cultni. 

5* B^l*' 1750, quoted by Cuhra. 
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Camp of Nas’r Jung. 16 T)ec. 1750. 
at 10 h. in the moiming. ’ 


Dear Uuele, 

We left Tathpet (D yesterday at 5 hours of evening and at 3 hours of daylight 
vre were before the camp of the Moors, who were _ sleeping profoundly; we gave 
them a cruel awakening by breaking into thir camp in battle array; all fled, and we 
pursued them right and left; front and rear without ceasing till 7 o’ clock, when we 
perceived your standard as well as several brench flags appearing on the rocke (2); but 
we dared not give complete credence to these signs ef friendship; when the head 
munshi f gTcind ecTlvcivn ) of, Muzafter Jung came to ^ announce the death (sic) of 
Nas’r Jnng whose head had been cut oif; the same writer made us undersand that 
Bluzaffer Jung wished to come and thank us. We are masters of the entire camp, 
which is at least three leagues in circumference, all are in flight to right and left... 

I can scarce describe by joy, Dear Uncle, you alone have been the soul of this 

adventure which will cause India to tremble, and you alone are capable of conceiving 

such grest deeds Messrs Bussy and^ Very are slightly wounded. and 

we had only 6 or 7 soldiers wounded ” 

Thanks to Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil, we have also the narrative of an 
eye-witness, Sergeant-Major Very, who took a part in the fight, and whose account 
related to Dupleix, forms a portion of the missing pages of Ananda Ranga Pillai’s 
Diary, recovered by Professor Dubreuil from ths Bibliotheqe Nationale Paris, through 
the kind offices of Mr. J. Piliozat. It generally corroborates the familiar incidents; 
Muzaffer Jung placed on an elephant between two executioners with naked swords 
ready at a signal to cut off his head. The Nizam’s visit to the Pathan quarters in 
the mm morning - light - the short sharp colloquy with Himmat Bahadur Khan - 
the salutation by the Prince who stood up on his elephant to make himself known - 
his appeal to the Pathan to come out and fight - the _ traitor’s insolent reply and a 
carbine shot. The conspirators flock round the bewildered Mozuffer Jung, already 
half - dead with terror, and salute him as Nizam, the very executioners falling at his 
■feet. The Arabian Nights never funrished a more dramatic change from fear of 
instant death to the very pinnacle of power. 

By 9 O’clock in the morning the new Subadhar was every where proclaimed 
and the kettledrum of victory was sounded. 

How we found the city of Dupleix - Fatheahad, 

Monsieur Jouveau - Dubreuil, Frere L. Faucheux, a well-known savant of 
the French Foreign Missions Pondicherry, and myself have for months roamed over 
the battle-fields surrounding Gingy. Our attention was directed to several likely 
spots as being the one where Nas’r Jung fell, and where a “very fine Choultry” , was 
found by Chve to have been erected to his memory. This is mentioned in his 
letter (7 May 0- S. 1752) to the Council of Fort St. David on his return from the 
Si^e of Arcot when he passed over the spot where Nas’r Jung had been “done to 
death,” and where he destroy^ the rising city of Dupleix-Fatheabad which he called 
a “Monument of Infamy.” Two texts definitely concur in fixing the exactlocality: 

Firstly, the Mackenzie Manuscrip Restored (CarmtahTca Bcyakdl) Vol. 

1 P. 434. 


■ 1. The French Camp resting on the fortress of Gingy which was one lee^e (3. m.) to the rear, 
2. There are rocks round Velimedupet. 
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“The Nawal) then left that place (Hagandu) and fixed liis camp over the 
Maidan of Vellimebtnpettai, (l), 10 Nagis N. E. (isaniya) of Senji (Gingy,) while the 
Ereuch army had encamped near Senji.” 

The Tamil text says “patten najis”. Now, one Naji is equivalent to 1. 88 M. 
Therefore 10 najis is 18. 8 miles. In a letter from La Touche to Dupleix (2) the 
writer says “the two armies were 4 leagues from each other separated by an unfordable 
river.” Pour French leagues is exactly 13.8 miles, but the French camp at Fathpet, 
it is to be remembered, was one league (3 miles) in advance of their base at Gingy. 
Orme’s estimate was that the Nizam was at 16 miles from Gingy, Velimedupet is 
exactly 14 miles from Gangy (3) 


Secondly in Anananda Ranga Pillai’s diary (VII 420) lihrishnaji, an envoy 
returning from Nasir Jnng’s camp, and bearing a - letter from Kazi Dyem, informs 
Dupleix.: — 


“NasT Jung is encamped about 4 miles N. E. of Velimettu - pettai and our 
troops are at Gingy, so that tlie two armias are a league or a league and-a-half apart.’’ 
Further, we learn from the diarist (VITl 236 - 238) that the route taken hy Mahomed 
All in his flight was via IVandiwash, Katteri, (Villumpuram,) Tiruviti, and that he 
was believed by Dupleix to have passed by the village of Sarasangapettai, which he 
identified with “the village where Nasir Jung was killed”. Dodwell gave this village 
a fantastic etymology. It is really only a mutilation of Zafarasangapettai i.e. the 
village of Zafar Jung (i.e. Dupleix.) — in other words Dupleix Fatheabad. In 
addition to these clear texts which definitely fix the site we have the valuable 
corroborative evidence of the “Journal de 1’ Armee (L of Bussy’s force 
accompanying - Mozaffer Jung on his victorious march from Perimby to Aurungabad. 
The first stage of 7 kos (1 9. 82 m) brought them to Mailam. In course of the next 
stage of 8 kos (22 m.) they “traversed the camp where Nasir Jung had his head cut 
off”.- On the morrow they reached (Waudiwash.) Now Mailam i.s .some 28 m S of 
Wandiwa.sh. So that, in proceeding northward from Mailam to a point some f> 
miles S of IVandiwash you traverse the spot where Nasir Jung was cub off.” 


Lastly, when Clive proceeded from Arcot to Cuddalore (May 1752) he went- 
by Tmiri “Pedrapolour and thence to the environs of Yillupuram.” This is stated in. 
a letter (+) from Dupleix to Very (2 March 1752) who was in command at Gingy. 
Dupleix - Fatheabad was the point on Clive’s route where he diverted from the 
direct route to make a detour via Pedraj>olur. All these texts concur in showing that, 
the City of Victory that Clive destroyed was on each of these routes : — 

Mahomed Ali’s from IVandewash to Yillupuram, Bussy’s from Perimby to 
IVandiwash Clive’s from Timri to Pedrapolour. 

The physical land-marks we followed were a very fine Choultry (or the ruins 
of one), a burial ground with Molianunedan graves, and local tradition of a great 
battle in which the Nizam or Bubadhar of the Decean had lost his life. We soon, 
found that local tradition was a weak reed to lean upon. It is truly astonishing 
that no recollections or traditions have survived in S. or N. Arcot of Nizam or 
Subadhar, or even of the Nawab of Arcot. Popular history centres mainly round Desing, 

1. The expression “maidan of \' ’ is a figure of speech eqm\:alenl to ‘The field of V.’ or in T^la;n 

English” At Vellimedoupet.’ ^ 

2. Bib. Nat. F. F. 12CS7. I03. 

3. Jouveau - Dubreuil. 

4 . Ic is a voluminous document of 170 p. p, at the Bib. Nat, Taris under No N. A, 9858 and 

comprisiTig 7 parts or “Cahiers” of which Cahier 3 and one or two pages between cashiers 1 and '2 are 
mfesing. The Auther may be de St. Paul, Madam Dupleix’s brother-in-law who accompanied Bussy’s 
sxpedhion in ccanmand of tlie Germans. It rvas he, mys Anqaetil Du Perron, who prepared ‘‘'Ihe' 
Marches of Mr de Bussj’. ' • r r 

5. Archives of Versailles E. 3750 Fb. 73, 
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Euja of lus gallanfc compaaioa-in-arms Moliabat Khan, and his horse. Our goal 
was -the old Choultry at Velimedoupet in semi-ruins, and threatened with demolition 
but now, fortunately, saved from destruction owing to a vigorous protest. 

The solution of the longstanding riddle was at hand. At four O’clock on a 
bright morning in May 1939 we motored from Pondicherry to Velimedupett. There 
was the Choultry, already half-demolished and just saved from destruction in the 
nick of time. It stands in Puttanandal villuge, north of Velimedoupet, (Tindivanam 
taluq, S. Arcot.) a little below milestone 35 on the Tindivanam Wandiwash Road. 
In front to the south is a small level plain that was once a Mahomedan grave yard; 
but the gravestones have long since disappeared. In the same direction vis-a-vis the 
Choultry is the traditional Kulcvnx or tank, which still beam the name of 
Komarappa Kulam. 

Across on the west of the road stands a Pillayar temple. "We held a searching 
local enpuiry and elicited, from the written testimony of M. V. Muduram Chettv, a 
notable of the town, confirmed by the oral evidence of old men, that the Choultry 
was traditionally known as “Rohert Olive TanTcina ManhqmO i. e. the Mantapan 
(Choultry) where Clive sojourned. This obviously happened on his march from 
Arcot to Cuddalore. Further, they said that the Mantapan was traditionally used 
for storing the Piece Goods purchased by the E. I. Coy, from Komarappa Chetty a 
well known Cloth Merchant whose name frequently occnrs in Port St. David 
Oonsultations- 

01ive_ apparently occupied^ the Choultry and encamped on the plain the 
centre of which probably was destined to be the site of a gopuram or memorial, the 
foundations of which Clive presumably destroyed. Around the plain already ment- 
ioned may still be - traced the remains of the plainths of “pucca” structur4. And 
that is how we discovered Dupleis-Fatheabad. 

I have made an appeal to the Archeological Dept. S. Circle, Madras viz.’, 
that the Mantapan now associated with Clive — the half demolished and melancholy 
witness of a great past — be preserved for posterity, if the department is convinced 
of its authenticity; and that a little excavation be made on the plain fronting the 
Mantapan with a view to verifying whether it contains the foundations of Dnpleix’g 
projected beneath which he buried commemorative medals, of which I 

possess photographs, obtained from the CaUnet dea ^fedailles of the BilUotheqm 
Natimah, Paris. If these medals are recovered the historic nature of the site wiU 
be proved. 


I venture to hope this Congress will support my appeal. 





VASUDEV SAMBHAJI 

BY 

Mr. G. G. Khandekar, Panth Piploda 


1. lafcroductory details known regarding his life. Paras 1 and 2. 

2. He was the Kamavisdar of Pargana Dharampnri, Sarkar Mandu, now in 
the Dhar State in Central India Para 8. 

8. He was in the service of Holkar. Para 4. 

4. From prior to 1768 he appears to have been in charge of Pargana Ambed, 
in Sarkar Jalnapur, Subah Aurangabad, long since in His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominians. Para 6. 

5. In 1769 he was the Kamavisdar of Pargana Depalpur, at present in the 
Indore District of the Indore State. Para 5. 

6. In 1770 he represented Holkar in the negociations made by the Maharattas 
for a peace with the Bohillas and Pathans. Para 8. 

7. He acquired an estate at the village Dahipuri in Pargana Ambed and 
received a Farman in 1870 from Emperor Shah Alam for it. Para 9. 

8. The facts known regarding the enjoyment of the Estate by the Family. 
Para 10 and 11. 
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INDIAN history CONGRESS 

FIFTH SESSION, HYDERABAD, 1941. 

SECTION V (MODERN INDIA). 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In the first place I wish to express my great appreciation of the courtesy of 
the Executive Committee of the Congress in inviting me to act as President of this 
Section - an honour which I value more then I deserve. 

I am somewhat doubtful of the utility of such introductory addresses as this, 
in the short space of which it is impossible to say much which deserves attention; 
and- 1 am doubtful also of the proper subject matter of such an address. , I can only 
- place before you certain reflections upon the composition and study of Indian history, 
particularly of the Last two centuries,- which have arisen in my mind during the 
eleven years that I have been a teacher of history in this country. 

■ . Mine has been a triple function: firstly, to oversee the teaching .of history in a 
huge university which embraces over sixty affiliated colleges scattered over the 
extreme north - west of India,- secondly, to administer and to partake in the teaching 
of a postgraduate department containing over 200 students; and thirdly, to attempt 
to interpret the history of Europe, wffiile endeavouring myself to learn something of 
the history of. India.' This will sufficiently explain the modesty of my approach to 
the subject of this Section. I am beginning to feel that lam emerging from an 
apprenticeship tc the study of certain phases of Indian history - a confused, ' but 
colourful and deeply iutresting problem. 

The purpose of' this Congress is to promote the compositiion of the indigenous 
history' of India -"a pious and noble, bnt far from easy task; for India bas been the 
aj-fena of the clash and fusion of many cultures; and it has not yet become their 
homogeneous legatee, thouh I believe that the conscientious pursuit of our coihmon 
purpose, more than any other activity, will contribute to the achievement of that 
-great object. ' ' ,, ' 

• There is an exacting technique of history, as Langlois and Seignobo® fiave 
shown in their treatise, “The Study of History”, and this techniqi!® must be 
rigdrciusly' applied ' to hiir subjeet. That applictation' presents serious 'difficulties, 
which' ndust be' overcome. In the first place it is concerned with the i^c^iiB^a'tion 
' and examination of the, ihaterials. I believe that this process has ma^ ’ ti^sideraijfle 
progress -in c'eft'aih regions of India-,' but I am keenly aware ' that very niudh is sE^lI 
• ' to' be done in ‘that region "in which I am ' specially interested. We must ''^bce^, ’ in 
■Rurke’s-wdids;;“ffbm'the little platoon to the big'" battalion”, and - if I.'mAy extend 
■" that' depreefeing'biit now appropriate metaphor - to the Grand I have’^'-fbulnd, 

for example, that the field of northwestern Indian history 'MS Been but p&rtially 
’eaped and that the harvesters have not been numerous. 

Tn the Panjab w'emave 'in recent years been working upon the period' of s'eVen 
decadesTrom'alSbut"A. I>: 1780 to 1850, after yhich, the'^history of .that 'zone’ 
becomd increasingly merged in the Mstbry of Jhdia. exact ^ patibht^'' Bas 



been done by several scholars and \ hope that before long we may show some fair 
harvest of onr labours. We aim at trying on the one hand to exhaust the records 
of official British administrators, and on the other hand to collect and critically to 
examine indigenous evidence in Persian chronicles and similar sourc^. Of the two 
aspects of this task the more necessary and also the more difficult is the colhetim^ 
collation and translation of evidence in Persian, which is proceeding steadily, though 
slowly in the History Department of Pan jab University. I am sorry to say that we 
cannot mobilize moie then one or two competent scholars to engage continuously in 
this work, but we hope soon to be able to publish a cakdogm raisonne of these materials 
which cm be supplemented by further discoveries, and also a translation of all the 
historic a' ly valuable portions of them. When this task is as complete as we can make 
it, we propose to move back to the period between the death of the Emperor 
' Aurangzeb and about 1780 and therein to attempt the same t^k; though in that 
region of India that comparatively dark period presents many difficulties, npon which 
Sir J. N. Sarkar has already made a valuable attack. 

Such a careful r^ional survey of the materials is quite essential to an 
authoritative history of India. I sometimes wonder whether it should not be 
encouraged and assisted by this Congress before an attempt is made to compose a 
comprehensive history of the country. I wonder who, for example, _ is yet compet- 
ently equipped with material to compose a definitive and really satisfactory history 
of North - Western India during the past two centuries. 

In addition to such regional surveys, several other measures appear to me to 
be necessary for historiography in India. The first is the creation of a national 
research library, sneh as exists, for example, in the British Museum. Such a 
library should become a repository of manuscript material, which does not yet exist 
in Inffia. The Imperial Record Office is exclusively a repository of official documents. 
The Imperial Library at Calcutta possesses few manuscripts or other sources, except 
printed books. It could presumably be developed to embrace these further funct- 
ions. One measure which would greatly assist historical research would be the 
introduction of that provision incorporate in the British Copyright Act, requiring 
the deposit in certain national institutions, including the Imperial Library, of a 
free copy of every book published in India. Sir George Anderson, when Educational 
Commissioner with the Goverment of India, strove for some years without success to 
procure a National Copyright Library for India. Would it not be a highly proper 
objectof this Congress strongly to support such a demand? 

In the absence of such an institution as the British Museum, or the 
Bibliotheqne National of Paris, or the Library of Congress, Washington, I understand 
that the Indian Imperial Records Commission and its Secretary, Dr. S. N. Sen, 
Keeper of the Imperial Records, are endeavouring to co-ordinate the collection and 
examination _ of original historical materials in the various regions of India - a 
function which must have our active approval and help. If they can prepare a 
catalogue of such scattered manuscript material, so much the better; and still better, 
if they can centralise exact copies of such material. The greatest obstacle to 
historical research in India is the immensity of the country and the long distances 
which separate its repositories of documents. To assist the removal of such obstacles, 
and generally to promote access to the proper materials of Indian history, seems to 
me to be a basic duty of this Congress. 

In my prentice approach to the study of modern Indian histoiy I began by 
' reading the most authoritative text books now a days prescribad in the Universities 
^this country. I next preceded to the older writers, such as Mill/"Wilson, Malcolm, 
jbrshman and Beveridge, which I often found superior in knowledge and technique 
fco their successors, I then proceeded to the study of special monc^raphs and 
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collections of original sources, and to the examination of the manuscript material 
relating to m/ o\rn province. I have been impressed by the predominatingly 
official complexion of very much which I have read, and 1 have searched for other 
books of the nature of Abbe Dubois’ famous work, and generally for more authoritative 
social history of modern India; and I have been rather disappointed. Governors 
General and eminent officials have frequently obscured my view of the changing 
people of India; though hidden the Panjab Census Eeport of 1881 I discovered a 
masterly little treatise by Denzil Ibbetson on the caste system, tribal customs, and 
social institutiont, which should be better known. In contrast, the Last volume of 
the Cambridge history of India is unsatisfying in its preoccupation with policy and 
administration, almost to the exclusion of a record of the evolution of the Indian 
people. We need to devote more of our research to the social and cultural history of 
India, I believe, and not merely continue to pour over its government! records, though, ' 
as I have found in the Panjab, the materials of unofficial history appear to be spame. 
A saystematic examination of the vernacular newspaper press since its inception, a 
patient study of cultural changes; an analysis of the effect of the impact of modern 
mechanism upon the social tructure and the habits of the people - a coherent picture 
of a changing India is what we most seek. I venture to suggest that we should 
attempt a fresh approach to the history of modern India. 

A grave obstacle to this revision and reorientation of the subject lies in the 
fact that, for the most part, those best equipped for the task are absorbed in the 
mass education of students and can find little leisure from a duty, which has often 
become an incubus, for more than sketchy excursions in research, which cannot be 
co-ordinated and form, as it were, a patchwork garment. 

In these fugitive remarks I have sought to lay before you two sets of 
considerations, which I believe to be fundamental to the successful composition of a 
history of India: firstly, the need for us all to assist to secure the creation of an 
adequate apparatus for historical research - a national museum and specialised 
research library, including a copyright library, and the collection and collation of 
documents, other than the merely official, in certain central places accessible to 
advanced, students, secondly a revision, or supplementation of our lines of approach to the 
study especially of the last two centuries of Indian history, increasingly exploiting sources 
other than governmental documents. I believe that Indian historiography, while 
assimilating the rigorous technique of similar work in other countries, should become 
more truly indigenous, and that, in this process, it would contribute greatly to create 
a consciousness of Indian unity, culture and proper pride. 

I wish to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your patient and courteous 
hearing. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION V. 

Modern India, {1764 onwards). 

Tlie Sectional Meeting of Section V (Modern India, 1764 onwards) was held 
nnder the Presidentship of Prof. J. F. Bruce on the 32nd of December, 1941, at 
:ll. 45 A. M. in the Osmania University. The President, at the very outset, re<iuested 
the members to read out only the relevant portions of their papers and explain orally 
the 'salient features of their research in order to facilitate discussion. Ten minutes 
were alloted for each speaker. 

The fcllowing papen were read and dmuscd : — 

.“Hyder Ali’s appeal to the Hon’ble East India Company, 17C4.” By Mr. Kasim 
Ali Sajan Lial. 

“Last days of Anandabai.” By Prof. V. D. Bao. 

“A short account of Bachcha Jamatdar.” Mr. C. V. Joshi. 

“Sir John Low’s Services at Bithur.” By Dr. P. 0. Gupta. 

“A note on General Ventura’s Jaghir.” By Dr. S. N. Sen. 

“Confessions of two mutineers.” By K. Mitra. 

“Herat and British India. ” By Prof. S. N. Banerjee. 

“The Looshai raids and Looshai Policy.” Mr. Ganpat Kai. 

“Bed Kafirs.” By Mr. M. A. Shakoor. 

“The fall of the 'Walajahi Kingdom.” By Mr. M. Ghaus. 

“The Wellesleys and Mysore.” By Mr. P. G. Sathyagirinathan. 


(Sd.), YUSUF HUSAIN KHAN, 
Secretary, 


HYDER ALI’S APPEAL TO THE HON’BLE 
EAST INDIA Co., 1764. 

BY 

Mr. Kasim Ali Sajan Lai, Hyderabad Deccan. 

{Summary) 

Finding himself treatened by the Marathas under Peshawa Madhav Rao, I, 
Hyder Ali Khan felt that his only chances of suecess over them lay in an alliance , 
with English as well as with Nawab Nizam Ali Khan. In his letter dated 27th 
August, 1764, appealing for help from the Hon’ble East India Oo.^^yder Ali offered 
them the monopoly of pepper and sandalwood in the Mysore mai’ket. This interest* 



snv dociimetit throws much, light on the activities of the Marathas. Hyder Ali Khan 
requested the English for live guns 25 pounders, five guns 28 pounders are five thou- 
sand English and German muskets, the eutire charges for which he promised to 
hear. Later on he submitted fresh proposals iu which the Baglish were promised 
the grant of all the couatry situated below the ghauts from Goa to Surat. 

In case his pi’oposal met with refusal, he wanted help by men and ammuni- 
tions only. The Tion’hle Bast India (Jo., however, declined to help him due to the 
iuadvisabliiitv of exciting the Marathas. 


CUTTACK IN THE YEAR 176G A. D, 

BY 

Prof, G. S. Das, B. A. (Lond.), Cuttack,. 

The following is an interesting account of the city of Cuttack, the capital of 
Orissa, given hy T, Motte, an intimate friend of Lord Clive in the year 17(5(1 A. D, 
It is worthy of note that he should have been struck by the similarity between the 
Barabati fort and the western side of Windsor castle. Motte speaks of Lalbagh as a 
building out of repair. It is not exactly^ known who built the Lalbagh and when it 
was built. But the fact that Lalbagh is a Persian name meaning ‘ Red Garden and 
that in the year 17 G6 it was already in a weak condition prove that it was built 
during the Muhammadan occupation some times during the IGth or most probably 
17th eeutUTy. Aecording to Wilson “the place (Barabati) was in time abandoned by 
the Musalman Governors'^ who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of 
the city ” (Now the levenue commissoner’s residence). (Wilson’s Early Annals of 
the English in Bengal VoL I. P 4. E. N.)Abul¥azal mentions that the fort of Barabati 
contained a nine storied palace and each stoiy was used for a particular purpose. According 
to him “ Makand Deo built a palace here (Barabati) nine storeys in height ^ the first 
storey was taken up by the elephants and the stables, the second was occupied by the artill- 
ery and the guards and quarters for attendants, the third by the patrol and gate-keepers 
the fourth by the workshops, the fifth by the kitchen , the sixth contained the public rece- 
ption rooms, the seventh the private apartments, the eighth the women’s apartments 
and the ninth the sleeping chamber of the Governor”. 

(The Ain-i-Akhari by Abul Eazl-i-Allami translated by Colonel H. S. Jarret 
Vol. II. pp. 127). Motte does not make any mention of the nine storeyed palace. 
How are we to account for this discrepancy ? 

It can not be that nine storeys were destroyed between Abul Pazal’s time and 
the time when Motte wrote his description, because there is evidence in the Govern- 
ment of India Records to show, that, when the British came to Cuttack, the Barahaifci 
fort was in exceUent conditions, and it was not destroyed till the yaar 1803 by the 
British. Abul Eazal probably never visited Cuttack and compiled his accounts from 
Reports. It is likely that he mentioned a ninestovyed pla.ee of a palace of nine cemrt- 
•yards, by mistake? Where was the factory of the East India Cnmpany mentioned' by 
Motte? I think it^^as the part of the pr^ent Collectorate Building which is just to 
the right of Lalbagn. 
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Extracts from - A narrative of a journey to the Diamond mines at Samhalpur, 
in the Province of Orissa, by T. Motte, Esqr., undertaken in the year 1766 by the 

direction of the late Lord Olive, then Grovernor of Bengal quoted from I'he 

Asiatic Annual Begister, 1799 (Miscellaneous Tracts) p. 48. 

“ The Bajah of Samhalpur, in the middle of March 1766, dispatched Sardar 
Khan, his servant to Calcutta, inviting the Governor to send to his capital a person 
whom he could trust to purchase diamonds. There came at the same time four 
Pathan merchants, of whom the Bajah had bought some horses, without a command 
of money to pay for them, to whom he had given an order pn his servant for payment 
out of the produce of the sale of a rough diamond weighing, carats sixteen and a 
half, which he was to dispose of at Calcutta. 

“ Mohunprasad a fellow of an infamous character, employed himself at this 
time in picking acquaintence with such stangers as came to that capital, making 
himself master of this business, and instructing them how to proceed. Sardar Khan 
fell into Ms hands, who introduced him to Lord Olive, then Governor, persuading 
him to deliver the diamond as a present from the Bajah. The Pathan merchants 
finding they were likely to be deprived of their chance of payment, assembled about 
his Lordship’s house and made a clamour. Lord Clive knew not the cause of the 
eompl-aint, while Sardar Khan and Mohunprasad joined to persuade the poor mer- 
chants that a person would be sent to pay 'them at Samhalpur. 

“ His Lordship being then at a great loss for means of remitting money to 
England, proposed to md to return with the Vakeel to the mines, and to endeavour 
to open the diamond trade. He offered to make it a joint concern, in which I vras 
to hold a tMrd he the other two ; all the expenses to l3e born by the concern ...'. 


“ May 6 Cuttack appears from hence a noble city. The rising ground on 
wMch it is situated, the stone wall by which it is defended from the force of -the 
stream ; the great number of mosques with which it is adorned, and the regular 
appearance of the citadel, strongly resembling the west side ■ of Windsor castle unite 
to make the perspective view of the place extremely grand. It is true it has the 
advantage of being viewed from the opposite bank of a river two miles and a half 
wide whose course is so straight that the eye takes ‘in the whole city at one sight. 
But when you have crossed a long burning sand, and forded the river what a falling 
off is there. You find the ground is raised entirely by the rubbish of the ruins ; the 
stone wall maintains itself by its original strength; for people are suffered to steal the 
materials though on the wall depends the very existence of the city. Such mosques 
as are in repair are dens of thievish beggars ; and the citadel on examination, proves 
a weak fortification. 

“ To be more methodical, Cuttack is triangular, built on the neck of the land 
formed by the separation of the two rivers, the Mahanudee and the Cotjuree. The < 
Mahanudee, or great river runs on the west by the north side and keeping - in course 
about E by N it is joined by the several streams of the Sollundee, the Gain tee the 
Bitrunnee, the Carfan, the Bommonee and the Commoria, and falls into Kunneka 
tey in Balasore road. The Cotjuree washing the walls of Cuttack on the S. S, W. 
side and keepinsr about an E by S course, divided itself iuito two bwi^ches one of 
which joins the Mahanudee again wMle the other taking the name of the Kouakai 
runs into Ohilka, which bounds the province of Orissa to. the , s.outhward, and wMch 
falls into the sea, twenty-five miles north from^, ,j;gggunaf and about the same 
distance south from Point Halmiras. i 

“Each of the sides of the triangle, on which Cuttack is bujlifi^is two miles, but 
that on the banks of the Cotjuree is best inhabited. On it is Lalbagh the residence 
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of the Governor of the provincej a large building laid out in a number of courts, iu 
the Morisco tai^te, but much out of repa,ir ; the Governor when one part is ready to 
fall, removing to anoth-ir. From the principle entrance of this palace runs the great 
street, formerly built in a straight line, one mile and a half long, and still the chief 
place of business in the town. On the right of it is the English factory, the 
meanness of which does no credit to so flourishing a company. 

Cuttack is not fortified now but on the side next !Mahanndee is a citadel, 
called the Barrubatee because it is said to contain 12 battees or 24:0 biggahs of land. 
But this must he understood not only of the fort itself but of the official fief annexed 
to the command; for the fort itself did not appear to me above SOO yards in circum- 
ference. It is square with a small bastion at three angles; at the fourth, to the N.’W. 
a very large evidently the improvement of an European engineer, to counteract a 
lofty mosque, which commands that quarter of the fort; the ditch is 2U yds. wide, 
and 7 deep lined with stone, and a perfect square without, for the bastions having 
been added since the fort was built, there are no projections in the ditch to answer 
the projection of the bastion. The works are formed of two stone wsills, each IS 
inches thick, built perpendicular two feet from each other, which distance is filled 
up with rubbish. The outer wall being raised five feet higher than the inner, forms 
the parapet, which is only one stone thick. The entrance is defended by three 
gateways, so strong it would be impossibble to force them, if they were manned by 
brave fellows; for the passage between them is narrow and winding, with a stone wall 
on each side, thirty feet perpendicular, from the top of which, if they were to let 
large stones fall, every man in the passage must be crushed. The fort is, however, 
too small to make a long defence against an European enemy. 

“I found at this place Mr. Charles Alleyn, a gentleman employed by the 
Government of Calcutta as post-master, to keep up the communication between 
Madras and that place. He waited on me to the court of a Bowani Pundit, the 
Governor of Orissa, where I was received with more politeness thn state. I delivered 
him the letters from Lord Clive which desired him in general terms to pay all 
attention to what I say, as I was in his Lordship’s confidence. I began by opening 
to him my desire of purchasing diamonds at Sambalpur, as the object of my journey 
thither. He looked at me with a penetrating eye, and said, so trifling a matter could 
not be all the meaning couched in his Lordship’s letter nor all the purpose of a man 
of my consequence; for the diamond trade of Sambalpur could not be carried on to 
any considerable amount. His suspecions were that I was employed to form alliances 
with the mountaineers, through whose territories my road lay. He explained to me 
the just demand Jannujei, his master had on the company for the arrears of the 
tribute of Bengal and Bihar. I seized this lucky opening, entered at once at the 
discussion of the point, and answered, I understood the revenues of Orissa were made 
over to Jannujei, in lieu of the tribute of the three provinces, and the best mode 
which could be adopted, was to restore it to the Company, who should pay a stipulatsd 
sum and send a resident to the court of Nagpur as an hostage. I urged that by so 
doing a mutual confidence would be formed between that court and the Government 
of C^cutta, for the advantage of both.” 
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THE MISCARRIAGE OF SHAH AT. AM’S SECOKH 
EXPEDITION TO DELHI, 1769^ 

BY 

Dr. A. L- Srivastava, Bikaner, 

Th.e' main reason why the Empea’oi’, who had ^heeu at daggers drawn wifcTi 
Shuja since 1764, had made up his quarrel with the Wazir and hououral him with a 
visit to his capital (Feb- 176i)) was to enlist the lattea’’s active support in the realisa- 
tion of the greatest ambition of his life, namely, to instal himself on _his ancestral 
throne and revive the old gloria of the broken empire. The imperial capital was- 
practically defenceless and subject to danger from the ambitious and rising Sikh 
power of the Punjab, as Najib-ud-Daulah had resigned in March 1768 and placed the 
administration of Delhi in the weak and inexperienced hands of his son, Zabita Khan. 
The thought of the safety of his son Jawan Bakht and of the honour of his mother 
and other imperial ladies in the Delhi fort was extremly disquieting to Shah Alam who 
was being p>’essed by Najib to repair to the capital and assume charge of his legiti- 
mate duties(l). Until recently he had built his hopes on Olive’s promise of rnilitary 
assistance, if his lordship coul^ secure sanction for the same from the authorities in 
England- Although it is clear that Olive’s promise was no more than a diplomatic 
device, intended to postpone indefinitely the King’s departure from Allahabad, as his 
stay there was obviously of immense political advanbige to the company, Shah Alam. 
placino- reliance on that promise and following his lordship’s advice, sent two letters to 
Genr^'e HI of Great Britain, the first in January 1767 by the hand of Olive him- 
self atii-L the second in November 1767 through Verelat and two to the East India 
Company, asking for military aid in his proposed exd edition . Along with the first letter 
Olive was entrusted with costly presents by Shah Alam to be deliver^ to George, whom 
the Mughal Emperor addressed as “ his brother, dear as life” and these iucluded a 
string of pearls worth rupees sixty thousand and a studded betel-pot (pandan), both 
meant for the English queen, and a kuife, sword and shield, valued at ninteen thousand 
and intended for George III, and most probably some cash too(2). Subsequently 
reminders were despatched to Olive and Oarnac ; but about two ye^rs passed away and 
no reply to any one of the above letters to the King and the Company of Britain was 
received. Shah Alam at last became convinced that the English did not mean to 
afford him assistance, and therefore he resolved to undertake the expedition with the 
help of the wazir and of such other vassals as were likely to respond to his call. 
Having summoned Smith to his presence, the Emperor informed him of his resolution 
and told him that owing to altered political situation endangering the safety and 
honour of the royal ladies in the Delhi fort and the English procrastination in com- 
plying with his requisition for aid, he thought it desirable not to wait for a reply 
from England. “ It is improper for me ”, he added “long to remain here with my 
hands before me (at the same time crossing his hands, as if bound)”. Thus he asked 
the English Commander to procure for him an escort of two battalions and eight 
pieces of artillery that Olive had pronaised, and which was different from full military 
assistance that he could not promise without orders from England(3). The Emperor 
wrote direct to Verelst early in May 1769 that relying on t& King of England he 
stayed at Allahabad for four years during which period he sent two letters to 
George III, but received no reply. His annual expenditure amounted to seventy lakhs 
of rupees, while his income was only fifty. Fortunrtely for him Ratan Singh ruler of 
Bharatpur the only opponent of the rejuvenation of the empire, had fallen under the 


1. CPC. 11. 846, 847, 1103. 

2. CPS. II. 522, 652 and 1364 ; Shigarf-Nama. 
3- Smitli to Ben. Sel. Com., May 1, 1769. 



flagtier of an assassin and tlie country yois free from enemies. He had accordingly 
decided to proceed to Agra, ‘‘taking ^dhnj;;,-u,'i-l)aulah and the Engdish durst as his 
escort.’’ I’nder these circumstances, he aided. ‘‘a longer delay would he impolitic 
and hesitation unworthy.” Hejufornied the governor that he would leave Allahabad 
on loth Aluharraiu iMay 21, iTih)’) and_ therefore he should instruct Smith immedi- 
ately to accompany him with two battalions and eight pieces of cannon l'>. 

The above decision was made in consultation with Shnjri-ud-Danlah who had 
arrived at Allahabad, in response to the imperial summons, in'the last week of Apra!, 
and was due to the favourable political situation in the country caused V)v Ratausingh 
.bit’s death, willing cooperation promised by the dYiizir :uk1 fi-fendly attitude of tRe 
Ruhelas and the IMarathas to the royal cause. The wazir was clever enough to 
exploit the Emperor’s eagerness and exact from his suxeridii a heavy price for his 
preferred services. He presented a number of articles for royal acceptance as 
conditions precedent to his attending the imperial march to Delhi "and serving the 
Emperor with a whole - hearted devotion for two years in the cause of recoveriiTv the 
lost territory and prestige of the dwindled empire and Shah Alam complied with all 
of them without exception. Firstly, he promised to confer on Shuja not only “all 
the honours appertaining to the vizarat”, but also not to listen to insinuation's and 
calumnies of interested persons against him. _ Secondly, he agreed to accept all 
representations of Shuja, if they were “conducive to the welfare of the sublime 
Stii'kar." Thirdly, he pi'omised to accept the Wazir’s ail those proposals that might- 
“ promote the welfare of the company”. Fourthly, he hound himself to look 
upon the "Y^azir’s friends as his friends and the Wazir’s enemies as his enemies. 
Fifthly, he gave word to issue a royal decree granting Shuja “customary as well as 
the extra-ordinary Jagirs together with all the advantages appertaining to the 

vizarat ” Sixthly, in order to make provision for meeting the expenditure of 

the additional forces that Shuja was required to raise and maintain in view of the 
proposed Delhi expeudition, the King consented to “assign to the Vizier a moiety of 
all the territory that will be conquered, for his expenses”. Seventhly, he complied 
with Shuja’s request that as regards wars,” all operations will he conducted 
according to the Vazier’s representations. Nothing will he done contrary thereto.” 
Eighthly, he conferred Wizarat on Shnja “as an inalienahle and perpetual office, 
pledging that he” will let his brother Shuja-ud-Daulah hold the Vizarat as long as 
his reign lasts, nor will His Majesty ever deprive him of that office, hut will bestow 
upon him new honours” Finaly, the Emperor promised that he would invest the 
Wazir’s sons with appointments in the establishment of the imperial princes(2). 
The agreement was witnessed by Smith in whose presenee the superscri- 
tions were written both by the Emperor and the Wazir, Shah Alam wrote that as 
the Wazir was ready in the duties of obedience and loyalty, “Ilis Majesty swears by 

Hod and the Prophet of Hod in the presence of Colonel Smith and agrees that 

he will at all times and on all occasions defend and supiporb the honour and reputa- 
tion, the life and fortune of Shuja-ud-Daulah as well as his possessions both old and 
new, and he calls Allah to witness that he will act in all affairs according to the 
Vazir’s representations and not listen to the insinuations of interested people. Nor 
will His Majesty undertake any public affair without consulting the Vazir.” On his 
part Shuja pledged that ho “a^ees before Ood and the Prophet of Hod and in the 

presence of Col. Smith that for two years he will attend the victorious 

stirrnp of His Mojesty Shah Alam Bhadnr Hhazi and apply himself with all diligence 

1. CrC. n. 1364; Smith to Ben. Sel. Com., May 1, 1769. The escort of battalions promised by 
Qivc was different from and had nothing to do with full milicaiy assistance which could not be promised 
by Clive on bis own authority. Dr. N. L. Cbatteiji (vide Vertlsts’ Rule in India, pp. 123-125) has 
.hoplessly confused the two and therefore come to a starting conclasion. “ The decision of the majority 
[Ben. Sel. Com. who voted in favour of the escort] was indeed hasty and impolitic. They did not reafre 
the gravi y of the risk, 'Savolved in a march to Delhi; and it is surprising to find that Verelst gave his 
assent regardless of the repeated warnings of the Director”. 

2. CPC. II. 1366; 





and earnestness to the strengthening of the Empire, the establishment of the laws 
and the royal authority and the promotion of the prosperity of auspicious household.” 
He further proniised not to apply for leave for two years. “God is his witness” 
he WToteV that he will on no account depart from the mandates of the presence, nor 
undertake any business without the royal approbation, nor listen to the insinuations 
of interested people, nor deviate in any way from this agreement. And if His 
Majesty either before or after the expiration of two years of his own accord grants 

him leave to depart from the presence, he will return to his own province If 

His Majesty will graciously act according to the articles to which His Majesty has 
been pleased to subscribe the writer will also not deviate a hair’s breadth from this 
agreement.”(l) 


Shuja-ud-Daulah, in informing Verelst of the Emperor’s resolution and of 
the agreement he had entered into with him, strongly supported Shah Alam’s request 
for the loan of English troops and promised that he would look upon the English 
honour and welfare as his own, calling God “and holy Immas to witness that 
whatever ascendancy he may gain over the King’s heart, shall always be employed in 
promoting the welfare and reputation of the English sardars.”(2) 

On 19th May the Select Committee resolved by a majority, Eloyer and 
Alexander dissenting, to comply with Shah Alam’s request and furnish him with two 
battalions of sepoys and four field - pieces of the lowest calibre under Captain Hai'per. 
It was further decided (8th June) to lend him 600 stands of good English arms in 
order to assuage the King’s feelings which had been injured by Smith’s refusal to 
supply him with serviceable firelocks. While' intimating the committee’s decision, 
Verelst took the opportunity of assuring the King that “the English sardars with 
their entire army and resouces will show the same devotion and make the same 
exertions in this expedition as they have so far done in the defence of the royal 
dominions and in defeating the wicked designs of the enemies of the House of Timur.” 
But neither Verelst nor any other member of the Calcutta government was, as a 
matter of fact, really in favour of Shah Alam’s migration from AUahbad and there- 
fore the governor added by way of offering a cautious advice that “as the journey is 
long and as disturbances and upheavals are daily taking place in Hindustan, it is 
hoped that His Majesty will consult his Ministers before he undertakes the expedition 
lest his auspicious person come to harm from the buffets of adverse times”. Among 
ministers whom Verelst desired Shah Alam to consult the most important man, 
next only to the Wazdr was Munir-ud-Daulah who was a prot^e of the English and 
at heart utterly against the King’s departure from Allahbad; and Verelst had already 
written to him expressing surprise at “such a hasty resolution” and urging its 
abandonment on two grounds, firstly, because of the rainy season being at hand and 
secondly because of the highly disadvantageous agreement that the Emperor had 
made with Shuja, conferring on the latter half the country to be conquered by the 
imperial forces. In view of this agreement, he added, “however fast money may 
pour into the royal treasury, it will not the sujfhcient for the successful termination 
of this expedition. In fact it will be so much labour lost.” The governor concluded 
that Munir is “wise and experienced, and as his loyalty and foresight are indisputable 
it is hoped that he will give His Maiesty such advice as will best tend to the 
improvement of the affairs of the auspicious house and to the welfare of His Majesty” 
Munir knew what this advice was. Despite his best efforts he, however, failed to 
persuade Shah Alam to give up the enterprize, and while agreeing with the governor 


1. CPC- II. 1367 and 1369; Simth to Ben. Sel. Com., April 25, 1769 Ben SeL Cora. ' 
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that “to undertake such a great expedition with so much haste is contrary to the 
principles of wise and great sai’dars”, he informed him that he did not take part in the 
deliberations that preceded the imperial resolution, and pleaded his helplessness as the 
King and the, Wazir “are masters’'’,(l) 

i 

The negotiations with the Fort Wiffiam authorities wei'e still in progress 
and the preparations for the intended expedition were in full swing when the imperial 
enterprize received a rude shok from an unsuccessful attempt on Munir’s life, made 
under the very shadow of the royal court. Although this venerable noble no longer 
held the post of premier, he was' still quite influential, and his opposition to the 
proposal of the migration of the court to Delhi as well as the jealousy of other nobles 
and officers bad made him, unpopular and a conspriracy had been matured to murder 
him. On Ifltb. May, 1769 /while Munir acconapained by a few attendants, had 
reached the palace - gate after his return frorn an audience with the King, 
he was surrounded ])t .some troops of the artillery depui'tmeut, who insolently, 
demanded an increment in and arrears of their salaries, and were in their 
turn roundly abused by the minister with a quick tongue. One of the suppliants 
moved forward and put a petition of their grievances into the aged minister’s hands, 
having drawn the latter’s attention to it, placed his hand round Munir’s neck and 
wanted to despatch him with a dagger, just then a devoted follower rushing up to 
the front of his master took upon himself the sti’oke of the dagger aimed at Munir. 
The historian Ghulam, Ali Khan, author of Shah Alam Kama, who was with the 
minister, quickly snatched away the dagger from the murderer’s hand, and his 
compauion, Sidi Ballal gave such a powerful blow of his sword in the chest that it 
killed the villain then and there. Some of the deceased murderer’s companions rushed 
to attack Munir and his followers; hut they were cut down and the aged noble was 
lucky enough to escape unhurt. There was a great tumult outside the court owing 
to Munir’s party as well as the artillery man getting ready to put their quarrel to the 
decision of the sword, and the English battlions under Smith had to be moved for 
the protection of the Imperial person. Shah Alam then sent for Munir and also 
Smith and through his intercession the dispute came to an end.(2) 

Disgusted with the ways of some of the court officers and afraid lest there 
should be made another attempt on his life, .Munir resigned his post and informed 
Verelst that as Ms “life is nearing its last stage and the infirmities natural to an old 
man have deprived him of the ability, to undergo the fatigues of business and to 
struggle against the cares of life, he is, desirous of taking final leave of His Majesty 
and retiring to the holy tombs where he will spend the rest of his life in penance 
and tranquillity”. Neither the Emperor iior Shuja succeeded in presueding him to 
cancel his resolution, and his resignation was accepted on 5th. June when Shah 
Alam gave him leave of departure, conferring upon Mm Ms own royal suit and some 
jewels. Munir left for Patna the same day, enroute to Calcutta to live there under 
the protection of 0ompany.(3) 

f 

While Shuja-ud-Danlah was making arrangements for the imperial expedition; 
there occurred a fearful mutiny in Ms army at Faizabad. On 24th May, 1769 
some four thou - sand troops of three of the Wazir’s old^t .and i best /disciplined- 
battalions under the command of Sayyid Ali, Khwajah Basant and ■ Shaikh Ohand-, 
whose salaries had been three months in arrears, were seized with dissatisfaction and 
unrest and marcMng to their master’s palace on the river - .side b^an- to demand 
their salaries in a threatening manner. Their defiance of ‘authority and fomentation. 

1. Smith to Ben. Set Com., May 9, 1769; Ben. Sel. Cbm. ProM., June 8, 1769. CPC, 

-IL 1383,1400, 1462. ' ’ 

2. Ghnlam Ali; il. 2S4-55; Smith to Ben. Sel. Com., May 10, 1769. 

3. CPC. II. M402; Ghulam Ali. II. 256; Smith to Ben. Sel.;, Com., June 5 and 8. 
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of tumult and confusion compelled the Nawah to open fire from tlie heavy 
aiTauged on the hattlemeats of the fort and to requisition help froin the ilnglish 
troops stationed at Ihiiziahad At l:i o’clock during the night following ^dth Mtiy. 
Shuja sent for Captain Harper and asked him to send a grenadier company immedi- 
ately. Accordingly Lieut. Dacosha with two gi'enadier companies was deputed to 
reinforce the Wazir’s troops who were still loyal to him, while the remaining part of 
the English battalion was kept in readiness for an emergency. About snu-rise on the 
nest morning the whole of the English hattalion nnder the command of Harpei-, 
except two companies that were left to guard their magazine, moved up to the s nidy 
expanse, opposite to the Nawab’s gardens, whca-e it was drawn up in accordance with 
iShuja’s wishes, so as to overarve the rest of the wazir’s army and to prevent it from 
joining the mutineers w'ho had collected in the battle formations at a little distance 
from and in front of the English battalion, with their rear towards the river. As 
soon as this arrangement was complete Shuja ordered six of his big guns to play on 
the mutineers with such effect that very soon the whole of the two and best part of 
the third out of the three rebellions battalions were broken and dispersed, and the 
remaining offered to surrender and were allowed to return to their quarters. Quite a 
good iiumher of the ruii-aways was overtaken and slain by a detachment of cavalry 
sent in pursuit of the mutineers through the town. By 11 o’clock order was restored 
and at about noon the Wazir’s troops returned to their cantonments ; Harper too with 
his battalion came back to his quarfcei's, leaving grenadiers as a safe-guaitl of the 
Wazir’s pereon. After the mutiny was thus quelled, Shuja’s sous, relations, and 
chiefs came to offer their eongratuiations, and the Wazir expressed satisfaction at the 
timely assistance rendered by the English troops. 

Shuja-ud-l)aulah dismissed 1.^00 troops belonging to the three mutinous 
battalions and threw a good of the mutineers into confinement with a view to make a 
public example of those of them who were suspected to hiive been ring-leaders. He 
^ras afraid lest the mutiny should spresid to the other battalions of his foi'ces whose 
salaries too had fallen into arrears. But he made prompt arrangements for clearing 
one month’s daes and fortunately the mutiny did not lead to “further consequences”. 
The next result, however, was that “The orderly battalion which was the best in the 
Hawaii’s service is entirely reduced and dispersed, and about half of the other two are 
collected ”. The loss was so considerable that it was likely to take a long time and 
much attention on the part of the Wazir to supply the reduced strength of his army. 
Although Harper’s battalion in the Wazir’s pay by their presence and prompt compli- 
ance of the Nawab’s orders exerted wholesome pressure on the mutineers, the mutiny 
was looked upon with satisfaction by the English and the Select Committee of Eort 
William agreed with Smith that it “ May be deemed a favourable circumstance not 
only from its having occassioned an immediate reduction of his (Shuja’s) military 
force”, but also because of the opportunity of timely help the English (1) troops 
rendered to the Wazir. 


Early in June Smith conveyed to Shah Alam the Select Committee’s resolution 
of l&th May, agreeing to furnish him with an escort of two battaKons, and the 
Emperor thereupon sommoned the Wazir who arrived at Allahabad on l8th, June. 
Shuja advised immediate start, as it would be possible to reach Kora before the 
n^inning of the rainy season and from that place push through with alacrity and 
with greater prospect of success, negotiations for an alliance with the Buhelas and the 
Marathas. I'icra being in close proximity to the dominions of the Bangash and the 
Buhela chiefs. But although he disagreed from Verelst’s view that the royal person 
would be exposed to danger during the expedition and replied to the governor that 
“ By the grxice of God he got the Empire of Hindustan, that by the grace of God it is 

‘1. fJarcharan, 501-b; Smith to Ben. Sel. Com. May 27 and June 2, 17^; Harper to Smith 
May 29, 1769; Harper to Ben. Sel. Com., May 2Sth, 1769 ; Ben. Sel. Com. Progs. June 26, 1769. 



now free from all disturbances and that as long as the English troops and his other 
vassals are nesft* his stirrup to serve him, he has nothing to fear ”, Shah Alam was 
against moving out during the rainy season. Moreover the Emperor, who had been 
greatly impressed by the discipline, ti’aining and strength of the Wazir’s army during 
his recent visit to Eaizabad, had now become somewhat suspicious of Shuja’s ability 
to carry the expedition to a successful conclusion owing to the mutiny among his 
oldest and best trained battalions, which had naturally shaken his faith in the Nawab's 
military power. And above all, the governor’s advice, administered through Munir 
to the effect that however fast money might pour into the imperial treasury the 
expedition would not succeed as the Emperor had agreed to make over half the 
country to the Wazir, went home, and this together with IMunir’s own earlier exhorta- 
tions and Smith’s endeavour to inflame the King’s mind against Shuja produced a 
change in Shah Alam’s attitude towards his prime minister. As Smith wrote to the 
Calcutta authorities on 2r»th, June, he had advised the Emperor to retain sovereignty, 
army and the territories of Kora and Allahabad in his own hands and not to confer 
them on the Wazir. The atmosphere of jealousy and suspicion engendered by the 
recent attempt on Munir’s life which militated against a concerted action by the' rival 
elements in the court, and the latter’s failure to complete preparations and get to- 
together money for financing the enterprize also powerfully contributed to the post- 
ponement of the expedition, Harcharan Das, the author of the contemporary 
Chahar-i-Gulzari-Slmjai blames the Eort William authorities for the miscarriage of 
the imperial plans, which chargo is undoubtedly partly true. 

Whether Shuja-ud-Donlah really wanted the Emperor to proceed on the 
expedition immediately, we have no means of ascertaining coirectly. But he welcome.l 
Shah Alam’s decision to postpone it for the time being, as his presence was necessary 
in his own dominions for recouping the stveiigth of his army that had suffered con- 
siderable reduction by the recent mutiny, and for completing fortifications of Eaizabad 
that he had started sometime ago. Now he got his second son Mirza Saadat Ali 
Khan (who was destined to sueceed to the mamml of Ondh as the fifth ruler of the 
dynasty appointed as deputy Wazir and left him at the court with Rajah Lacchami 
Narayan as his adviser, and himself retiirned to Eaizabad. The young Mirza, then 
aged about 12 or 13 years, what at this very time betrothed to the daughter of 
Nadr-ud'Daulah, an influential noble, which further, strengthened the Wazir’s party 
at the court. Shuja’s influence was once again re-established, as much of the import- 
ant court buriness was transacted through Lacchmi Narayan and the Emperor was 
practically surrounded hy his nominees and dependants. 


LAST DAYS OE ANANDIBAI 

BY 

Mr. V. D. Rao, Bombay. 

( Summary) 

Anandibai, the wife of Raghunathrao, was at Kopargaon under strict 
surveillance and all her actions and conversations were from day t^o day reported to 
Nana Eadnis at Poona. Nobody was allowed to see her without written permit from 
Nana. A strict guard was posted at Kopargaon to watch over her, 

Anandibai was in a complete state of dependence and had no free hand even 
in her religions observances. She constantly bewails her lot, which according to 

1. C. P. C„ II, 1520 ; Smith to Ben. Sel. Com., Jnne 26, 1769 ; Harcharan, 502a. 

2. Harcharan, 502 a; Ben. Sel. Com. Progs., Feb. 16. 1770; Harper to Ben, Sel. Cbm., 
January 26, 1770. 
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her was worsened after the death of Eaghunathrao and prefers the treatment given 
to them by the English at Surat to that given by the Poona authorities. 

Auandibai’s daily routine at Kopargaon was Just befitting a lady from a 
high family in retirement. She passed her time in religious observances and reading 
of religious books. She often complains that the Poona authorities deliberately 
avoid giving her proper facilities for her religious observances lest she would gam 
strength and power thereby, hlana accused her of necromancy but the family pr] est 
of the Peshwas negatives any evil motive on the part of Anandibai in her religi ous 
performances. The managers at Kopargaon often complained about the 
extravagance of Anandibai in religious observances but there does not appear to be 
much ground for their charge. 

The family life of Anandibai at Kopargaon was not very happy. She had 
great conflidence in her adopted son Amritrao and held him in admiration. Bajeei’ao, 
by reason of his unruly and hcentious conduct was a constant source of worry for her. 
His one time tutor, Paghunathrao Thosar, who could alone control him does not seem 
to have been sent to Kopargaon inspite of the repeated requests of Anandibai in that 
b ehah . 


Anandibai maintains to the last that she was confined without any just cause 
and without proper enquiry and denies any complicity in the plot of murder of 
Narayanrao. She shows, on the other hand, a liking for Narayanrao. 

Anandibai expresses her poor opinion about a number of leading personalities 
of the time like, Nana Fadnis, Sakharam Bapn. Towards the end of her life she 
developed a very excitable temper and often gave vent to uncontrolled bursts 
of fury. 


A JOUENAL OF SIKH EAIDS IN THE UPPEE GANGETIO DOAB, 
29TH MAECH TO THE 9TH MAY, 1781 

BY 

Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, Lahore 
{Summary) 

The details of this nearly one and half month’s campaign in the Upper 
Gangetic Doab are obtained from Persian newsletters collected by Olaud Martin and 
preserved in the British museum, Or. 26,020. 

A study of these pages will reveal to the reader on the one hand the dash and 
daring of the Sikhs, and weak and wretched condition of the Delhi Empire on the 
other. The Emperor Shah Alam H, did possess much capacity as a ruler. His chief 
minister, Najaf Khan’s activity was negatived by his rival and Emperor’s favourite 
Abdul Ahad Khan. 

This Sikh invasion of the Doab was caused by Najaf Khan’s despatch of his 
grand nephew Mirza Shafl against them. The Sikhs harassed the Mirza so much 
tlmfc he could not advance far into their country and had frequently 'to fall back upon 
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his base on the banks of the Jumna. In order to retaliate, the Sikhs raided the 
upper Gangetiic Doal), where nobody resisted them. Najaf Khan sent his lieutenants 
in their pursuit but owing to their mutual jealousy they effected nothing. Najaf 
Khan was ultimately forced to conclude peace with the Sikhs by granting them the 
right of rakhi, a tax of about two annas for every rupee of land revenue in the region 
extending from Fanipat to Delhi and the upper Clangetic Doab. 


A I.ETTBE OF THE OOUNOIL IN CALCUTTA TO 
MARQUIS DE BUSSY, 1784 

BY 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, Patna 

Since the forties of the 18th century, the political destiny of India came to be 
considerably influenced by the international complications among the European 
powers. Voltaire aptly observed : “The first cannon shot fired in our lands was to set 
the match to all the batteries in American and in Asia”. The War of Austrian 
Succession, the Seven Years’ War, the War of American Independence, and the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars had their repercussion on oontemponny Indian 
politics. As a matter of fact, India, then internally bankrupt in all respects and 
coveted as respective spheres of influence by the rival European nations like the 
English, the French and the Dutch, became one of the theatres of their hostilities. 

In the autumn of 1780 the United Netherlands joined the league against 
England in the com-se of the American War of Independencell). This led England 
to declare war against Holland and to capture her settlements, even in Indiaf2). The 
Dutch settlements of Ohiusura, Baraiiiigore, Oassimbazar, Kalkapur and Patna in 
Bengal and Bihar(3), and Sadras, Pulicat and Negapatam in southern India, were 
seized by the English by the end of the year 1781 ( 4 ). Trincomali (Trincomalai) and 
Fort Ostenbnrgh ( ? or Olenburg), belonging to them on the island of Ceylon, was 
captured hy the British fleet under the command of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes on 
the 6th January, 1782 ( 5 ), “Together with a very large property in military stores and 
goods, also 150,000 dollars in specie and two Indiamen, ready for Europe(6). 

But the English were not destined to retain Trinconmali long in their hands. 
England had been engaged in war with France also since March 1778(7). A French 
force having joined Hyder Ali, the English lost Ouddalore and Permacoil in April 

1. C. Grant Robertson, England tinder the Hanotjeri ans ^ p. 279, 

2. Proceedings^ Secret Department^ Fori William^ 7tli March, 1782. 

3. Proceedings^ Secret De partmeni^ Fort William^ 3rd to 21st July, 178L 

4. Fullarton, A View of the English Interests in India., p. 20 ; Thornton, History of the British 
Empire in Indta^ Vol. II, pp. 263-64; Mill, History of British India., Vol. IV, ps. t2\-2S, 

5. We read in the works of Fullarton and Thornton that the Dutch possessions in Ceylon were 
captured by the Knglish by the end of 1781. But Mill writes that "these were 'Haken by storm” on the 
lltb January, 1782 (op. cit., VoL IV, p, 225). It is clear from a reference in Proceedings^ Secret 
Deparime^ti, Fort William, 28th February, 1782, that these were actually captured on the 6lh January, 
1782. Mr, Alexr, Rea [Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company in the Presidency 
of Madras, p. 30) writes that Tiincomali was captured by the English in 1782 ; but he wrongly asserts 
that it was restored to the Dutch the following year”. 

6. Proceeding!, ^Secret Department, Fort William, 28th February, 1782. 

7. Proceedhtgs, Secret DePL, Fort William^ 13tb July, 1778. 
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1782(1). Sir Edward Hughes was encouutered by a French fleet under Mens. 
Suft'rein, “One of the best naval commanders whom France had ever produced ”(2 , 
and Trincomali surrendered to the latter on the last day of August 1 '/ 82 (-j). Further 
ett'orts of Sir Edward Hughes to get back that place proved to be of no avail(4). 

But in the nest year, the treaty of Versailles closed the war in which the 
European powers had been fighting. A treaty of peace and friendship between 
England and France was signed at Yemailles on the 3rcl September, 1783, which was 
soon followed by a peace between England and Holland. These provided for the 
mutual restitutio'n of conquests by the English, the French and the Dutch. 


It is clear, however, from certain records that the mutual restoration of 
conquered tendtories in India was not effected immediately after the news of the 
pacification in Europe had reached here. The Dutch governments at Colombo and 
Batavia complained to the Council of Calcutta egainst this delay, caused particularly 
by differences of opinion between the Madras Covernmeut, and the representatives of 
the French in India about the cession of Trincomali to the Dutch. Mr. Hastings 

observed in his Minute, dated the l.nth November, 1784: ‘‘ — that, sis by the 

scrupulous Adherence of the President and Select Committee of Fort St. George to 
the Letter of the Treaties eoncluded by Great Britain with France and Holland, both 
the Letter and spiriD of those Treaties have been defeated and have been suffered by 
the President and Select Committee to remain unaccompalished to a long and 
indefinite period. As our Nation acquires no Advantage whatsoev_e.i by the Delay ; 
but the French retain possession of every conquest made by them from ns, together 
with the real and substantial possession of Pondicherry and the absolute possession of 
Trincomale. As the Dutch complain, and have a just plea to complain, that the 
suspension, which is in effect a direct violation of the Ti’eaty concluded with their 
nation, is imputable solely to our Perseverence in demanding what the Marquis 
de Bussy, the Representative of the French Crown, has no authority to yield and is 
commanded not to yield. As the point on which the President and Select Com- 
mittee of Fort St. George have with much vehemence and firmness of Perseverence 


insisted, is only to be put in possession of the fort and territory of Trincomale, 
previously to its cession to the Dutch, and for the purpose of enabling them to m.ake 
the cession. As the only reason for insisting on this point is founded on the Eight 
of the Dutch to actual possession, which if left to the discretion of the Government 
of France, might be frustrated. As the Dutch have themselves waived their claim 
to this attention on our part to their Rights and desire to receive possession immedi- 
ately from the French agents. As the Treaties themselves stipulate that all the 
cessions shall be made in the same epoch, which expression whether it be constured 
Period or Point of time, equally entitles Dut ch Company to imme^ate possession 

As the adherence of the Representatives of our Nation to the 

claiin of being put in possession of Trincomale, no Treaty in terms requiring it, may 
furnish, if not a suspicion, at least a Pretext to alledge it of an Intention on our part 
to keep possession after it shall he obtained, and may thereby furnisbe a just Agree- 
ment for the French to withhold it entirely. As it can not fail to impress the 
Natives of India with a false opinion of the Decline of the British Power, to see the 
French, its great rival, after the close up of a desperate war, retain all the conqr.ests 
made on our Nation, with all hut former possession, which in effect is none, of those, 
which had been made by us on them. And finally, as the Faith and Honour of our 
Nation, which have been rendered liable to imputation by this unprofitable contention, 
have been now made to depend for their Preservation on this Government by the 

1. Thornton, op. cit., VoL 11, p. 267 ; Mill, op. dt., Vol. IV, pp. 246-47 

2. MiU, op. Hi., Vol. IV, p. 242. 

3. Ihid, p. 253. 
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References made to it. Governor General recommends in the spirit of the proposi- 
tions referred tjo him that a letter he immediately written to the Marquis de Bussy, 
Vjoth I’equiring him in terms of his instructions to deliver xrp the Bort of Trincomale 
and its dependencies to the Representatives of the Dutch Government of Colombo ; 
and empowering him to constitute such Agents as he may think proper to perform 
so much of this process as may be constriied to appertain formally to the represent- 
atives of onr Nation ; and at the same time to require him to deliver over the Fort, 
Town and I )istricts of Cuddalore to such Agents as shall be deputed for that 
purpose to receive the same frorn the President and Select Committee of Fort 
Saint George ”(3). 

The Governor General’s Minute received the approval of the other members 
of the Council in Calcutta, and on the 23rd November, 1784, the following letter 
was written to Marquis de Bussy, Commander-in-Chief of the French Forces in India 
by Sea and Laud : — 

“We receive with satisfaction the kind testimony which your BsceUency has 
afforded of the Treal-ment received by the Fuench Prisoners from our Government. 
Our concern indeed for the comfort and happiness of the French within these 
provinces has not ceased with the conclusion of the War ; it yet coxrtinn.es, and we 
have the pleasure to assure ourselves from the sentiments which your Bscellency has 
expressed, and the Humanity with which your Excellency’s character is so honorably 
marked, that your attention to the Prisoners of our Nation would not have been less 
deserving of our applause had the situation of the two Governments been reversed. 

Having done oui'selves the Honor to reply to your Excellency’s letter of the 
10th September, oxxr next wish is to draw yoxxr attention to a subject which has been 
brought recently, and in a particular manner before us by appeals from the Dutch 
Governments of Batavia and Oolxxmbo, and is of interesting importance to your Nation 
and to our own as well as to the States of Holland. 

We have persued and given due considex’ation to the correspondence that has 
passed between your Excellency and the Right Hon’ble Lord Macartney and and the 
Select Committee of Fort St. George as low down as the 9th of last July (to which 
period only it has been yet transmitted to us) concerning the execution of the sitpu- 
lations agreed upon in the late definitive Treaty between His Britannic and Most 
Christian Majesty, as far as the same respects the Restitxxtions to be respectively 
made by the Representatives of the two Crowns in India, and we have observed that, 
in consequence of some differences relative to the cession of Trincomale and ordeis 
received by your Excellency on this subject, an end was put to the Negociations of 
the Commissioners appointed on the part of yoxxr Excellency, and on the part of Fort 
St. George, and question referred to Europe for a final decision on it. 

We are persxxaded that had yoxxr Excellency known that the powers possessed 
by this Government gave it a control over the Acts and Proceedings of the other 
Presidencies of the East India Company your Excellency would have represented to 
us any subjects of Difference that impeded the execution of the Definitive Treaty 
instead of referring the same to Europe. Possessing those Powers we wish even at 
this Time to meet the Desire which we are sure yoxxr Excellency possesses to carry 
into effect the stipulations of the Treaty if the same can be done under the orders 
which you have received from France, and without waiting for the Replies to your 
- last Dispatches. 


3. Foreign Dept., Proceedings, sgrd Ffovember, 1784. (Imperial Record Dep^-rtment), 
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To remove therefore, all difficulties and to obviate all Misconception with 
respect to the intentions of the two Crowns in as far as the same resj^act the Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace and Priendship between His Britannic Majesty and the Most 
Christian King signed at Versailles on the 8rd Septr. 1783 and the Peace subse- 
quently concluded between His Britannic Majesty and the States General of the 
United Pi'ovinces, we have the Honor to make tlxe following Propositions to your 
Excellency for immediate effect. 

1st. We propose that in conformity to the Instructions which you received 
by the French Frigate Precience from the Mareschal de Castries and which you have 
been pleased to state to the Presidency of Fort St. George, you do immediately deli- 
ver up the Fort of Trincomale and its Dependencies to the Eepresentatives of the 
Dutch Government of Oolumbo. 

2 ndly. We propse that whatever Commissaries or Agents you may be pleased 
to appo int to deliver over Trincomale to the Dutch may be likewise consi- 
dered as executing that Office on the Part of the British Nation, and we hereby 
declare t hem to be fully authorized for that purpose. 

Srdly. That you deliver over the Foi’t, Town and Districts of Ouddalore to 
such Agents as the Eight Hon’ble the President and Select Committee at Fort St. 
George shall depute to receive the same, and that you receive from them their formal 
cession of Pondicherry, 

If these Propostions should be acceptable to your Excellency, and you should 
agree to carry them into Effect, we I’equest that you will send the necessary informa- 
tion thereof to the Right Hon’ble the President and Select Committee at Fort St. 
George who are informed of them, and dii*ected in conformity to them, to depute 
Agents from that Presidency to receive the Fort, Town, and Districts of Ouddalore, 
and bo make a formal cession of Pondichery and the other Places and Districts which 
are by Treaty to be put into the possession of your Nation, and which are to he 
assigned over by the Nawab Walau Jah and the Eajah of Tanjore. 

We have directed the President and Select Committee of Bombay to cany the 
Definiti’^ Treaty into effect on the Western Coast on receiving advices from Fort 
St. George that it has been accomplished on that of Coromandel, and we have the 
Honor to assure you that Ave on receiving similar advices shall not allow the least 
delay in making Restitutions that are to be made in these Provinces ; Commissaries 
will of course be appointed on the part of the French Nation to receive them. 

We have addressed the Governor General and Council of Batavia and the 
Governor and Council of Oolumbo Avith information of these propositions, and do 
ourselves the Honor to enclose copies of our letters for your Excelloncy’s Perusal. 

The Propositions are so plain that we trust no questions can arise in respect 
to their intent, since the only object is to remove by an abbreviated process the 
difficulties which have hitherto precluded the execution of the Trejxties by dispensing 
with the unnecessary Form of your delivery of Trincomale to the Representatives of 
our Nation, for the sole purpose of enabling the latter to make the like cession, which 
ought to he done at the same instant of time, to the Representatives of the Dutch, 
a species of accuracy not only useless in itself, hut obstructive of every substantial 
purpose of the Treaties concluded for the three National Establishments in India 
but if any questions of doubt should occur, upon this subject we request that your* 
Excellency’s correspondence on such subjects may he imm^iately with this 
Government. 
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Your Bscelleiicy will pardon us for observing that after so explicit a Declara- 
tion of our sentiments, and after so incontestible a demonstration of our readiness 
to carry into immediate execution, on the part of our Sovereign and Nation, as well 
as the English East India company, the sitpulations of the late Treaties of Peace, no 
Blame can henceforward attributed to the English for any delay in completing the 
wishes and solemn arrangments of our respective sovereigns and Nations. We wish 
to believe, indeed we are persuaded, that as you alone possess the means of carrying 
into intant effect this great and salutary work, no unnecessary delay will attend its 
complete accomplishment and we hope that you will be further pleased to transmit 
accounts of the final and happy accommodation of aU embarrassments on this impor- 
tant subject by the earliest conveyance to Europe.” 


BAOHCHA JAMADAE 

BY 

Mr. M. U. Jhoshi, Baroda 
{Summary) 

(1) Muslim soldiers were employed by the Gaikwad rulers with full 
confidence. 

(2) The early days of Bachcha, a Sindhi soldier. Bachcha distinguished 
himself in the Gaikwad’s fight against Aba Shelukar. 

(3) He rose to jamadarship and helped his master at different places in 
Gujerat. 

(4) He won an elephant as a reward in a civil war 

(5) Bachcha as a leader of the Mulukgiri campaigns against different states 
in Gujerat and Kathiawad. 

(6) Bachcha in charge of Mahikantha. His contribution to the capture of 
Palanpnr. 

(7) As the Gaikwad’s Eesident at Eajpipla. 

(8) The Arab and Sindhi soldiers distinguished themselves. The Mahomedan 
and Hindu soldiers served rulers of either estate without distinction of caste or creed. 
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NELSON’S SERVICE TO INDIA 


BY 

Prof. William Coelho, Bombay, 

The vagae fears felt in 1940 of the possible attacks of the enemy against 
India, and the consequent relief after the heroic achievements of Sir Archibald Wavell 
in clearing the gates of India of the menace of the Itahans have but one parallel in 
the past — Horatio Nelson’s victory at the Battle of the Nile. WaveU’s victory was 
the result of a carefully ond elaborately laid out plan, his work was vaster and more 
complicated. But Nelson’s achievement was meteoric and more spectacular, higher 
in its dramatic effect and affording a greater relief from the anxiety , not to say the 
panic created in India on the sudden news of Buonaparte’s landing in Egypt and his 
intended attack on India. It is this historical setting of the tenseness of the situa- 
ation in India and the hectic, and to some extent, belated preparations, rushed through 
to meet the invader, that brings into relief Nelson’s service to India. 

The months of June and July in 1798 marked the gathering of the war 
clouds in India as a result of the proclamation of the French authorities in Mauritius, 
to send help to Tippu Sultan against the English, and of the landing of • French 
troops at Mangalore. Wellesley had sent instructions to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments to keep themselves in readiness for an eventual war with Tippu. Just 
then rumours percolated into this country about Napoleon’s Eastern plans. A Basra 
packet arriving at Bombay on July 11, 1798 brought information from Spenser 
Smith, British Ambassador at Constantinople, that the French Government intended 
sending Buonaparte to take possession of Egypt “ as an eventual means of attacking 
with advantage our possessions India”(l). Further information came from the same 
source on August 1, to the effect that a gentleman from Florence had heard that 
about 30,000 soldiera were to be conveyed to Alexandria, whence they were to march 
towards India to form a junction with Tippu’s forees(2’). Still all this information 
was in the nature of rumours which were current in Eastern Europe in the month of 
April. These remours did not create much of a stir in Bombay, though the presence 
of more and more French privateers on the West coast of India towards the close of 
the monsoon had made Government think seriously of a naval defence. 

Though Buonaparte and the Directory had kept the Egyptian campaign a 
close secret — so that even when their grand fleet left Toulon on May 19th, its 
destination was not revealed — ^yet French designs were vaguely known to the British 
Government. The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors wrote to the Gover- 
ner-General-in-Oouncil on June 18th about the departure of the Toulon fleet and its 
probable direction towards India via Egypt whence their troops could be sent to 
India. Being almost sure that their surmises were correct, they also wrote that 
arjangements were being made to send a fleet fo the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, that 
precautions should be taken immediately in India, and that, if necmary, Tippu 
should be attacked(3). 

The packet ship from Bassrah which brought the Committee’s despatch on 
September 24, also conveyed the fuU account of the progress of Buonapart’s expedi- 
tion, his landing at Alexandia, and his first successes. Their information was gathered 

Fagnres in the foot - notes refer to volume and page numbers cf the Secret and Political 
Diaries of the Government of Bombay for the year 173b. 

(1) 64,2713. 

(2) 65,290L 

(3) 66-A, 422S et* seq. 
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from reliuldo .,^o!u•oo' 
Ilombav now ro;ili>^e'l i 


from Smyrna, b'oiintantiuoplo and AIIeppo(i‘. 

]io full gravity nf the dansfer : tlie more so as this information 



-At (.'Hcu J’i.'iiiljay ( iovorniiienL were up and doino’. Tliey were not. us was usual 
in such cases, eonLcut with playing the '‘Po^t Office” between the East and the West 
and sending tiu! news fo Calcutta and ^ladras. The danger was great and imminent. 
Though noi'D3ulIy tliey should have obtained the previous permission from Bengal, 
under the present circumstances they deemed themselves justified in dispensing with 
it. They proposed to impdemeut a bold scheme without loss of time. They cherished 
the hope that the Oovernor-Geucral would ratify their SGheme(3), and in. this they 
were not disappointed for ratification came in due courseA). and the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s authority was never questioned, perhaps because the Secret Committee had 
sent a special note to it along with the despatch to the Governor-General, to “keep a 
watchful eye upon every possible mode of the French reaching India. ”(5) 


It had taken a month for the Basra news to reach Bombay, and at Basra it 
had already been a month old. Anything might have happened during these two 
months. Buonoparte might have reached Suez or the Gulf, and embarked on native 
barges and the lurking French privateers to land on the West Coast of India. 
Urgent meetings of the UoTernor’s Council were held. Buonoparte’s invasion of 
Egypt was, as James Stuart, Comma nder-in-Chief of Bombay, characterised it at one 
of the meetings, “ the most important subject of deliberation that was ever probably 
discussed by this Board.”(6) When would the enemy land ? May be Surat or 
perhaps Bombay ; some said Goa add others mentioned Mangaloi’e(7). Emergency 
Indian battalhous were to ho raised at Surat and Bombay for local defence purposes. 
Wherever they might land, it would be well to be prepared, and plans were drawn up 
by the Commander-in-Chief. Bombay fort was to be immediately repaired ; the Goa 
defences were to be strengthened with the help of the Bombay Government, “in case 
Buonoparte should persevere in his rash and desperate attempt;” and for that 
purpose Miguel de Souza de Lima a gentleman from Bombay, was to be sent to Goa, 
as the Ambassador of the GovcrnmeTit of Bombay(S). 


Much more urgent than the defence of the West Coast of India, was the 
interception of the enemy in the Near East, if it conld ho done, and was not too late. 
Frantic appeals were sent fnau Bombay to Ecfir Admiral Rainier, (.'oinmander-iu- 
Chief of His ]Ma.josty’s Ships in the Asiatic Seas, who was then atTriucomale, to rush 
north towards the Red Sea with his available cruisersl^). But Rainier’s help alone 
was not sufficient. Lord Macartney, Governor of the C.Lpe c»f Good Hope was written 
to and asked to send as much military and ua.val help as ho could spare(lO). Then 
Captain Wilson, Duncan’s A. I). Cl, and Persian Trnnslatoi was sent haste-post-haste 
\vith personal lettci’S from the Governor to the Chiefs of Mocha, Jedda, Aden and 
Mecca, to appeal them not to gi\-c any Jielp to the enemy, if he happened to come 
their way{2). The Chiefs were also told among other things, that as regards the 
French “after having put their own king and his family to detith in a manner the 
most barbarous and unjust, it is their wish and design to disturb the peace of all 
coitntries, and if possible "to e-vtiipate religion from the face of the earth ”(3). The 


1. 66-A, 4243. 

2. 66-A, 4199. 

3. 66-A> 4319. 

4. 69, 5692. ^ 

5. 66-A, 422S. 

6. 67, 4,575. 


7. 66-.'\, 4487, 

8. 67, 4575. 

9. 66-A, 4310, 

10. 66-A, 4470. 

11. 67, 4559. 

12. 67, 4559, 
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religions motive was hrougliL in for pro^mgantla purposes. Whicli true Muslim would 
help such people ? Bombay was making all those hectic efforts while Wellesley was 
still unaware of the crisis. He had heard that the enemy fleet had left Toulon, but 
he was under the impression that it might come round the Cape and land forces at 
the Malabar Coast, and was that therefore arranging to get the Travancorc troops 
mobiliscd{-+). 

The unprecedented pauic^ with wliitjh the Cfovernmeut of Bombay was stricken, 
lasted only for a fortnight, for on October 0 authoritative and detailed news of 
Nelson’s brilliant victory reached Bombay from Muscat. It was a huge packet that 
arrived, containing a graphic description of the battle of the Nile, together with 
•French despatches inicrceptecl by the British and news of Rpeucer Smith’s hopeful 
.negotiations with the I’orte at Coustautiuople. to launch a combined attack against 
the enemy, and also the Sultan’s edicls to the Chiefs of fVrabia to resist French 
invasion'^). In the regular course of events, the packet should have reached Bombay 
much later, because the next ship was not due for a long time. But Samuel Manosty, 
the Resident at Basra, had no patience to wait for it. He despatched the packet with 
his last letter dated September 7, through Naorotam Ramachandra Joshi, the Com- 
pany’s Broker at Muscat, on wliom a semi-consular rank had been confirred. 
Naorotam promptly sent the glad tidings to Bombay, but he could not help being a 
merchant, whatever consuhir duties he liad to perform. He pleaded he had to fit out 
his own dingt/ for the purpose for which he speut Rs. SCO and ho also recommended 
Rs, 50 IiHim to the Ken: id of the dinijf/P.. A mouth later it came to he known 
through Mehdi Ali Khan, tlie new British Resident at Bushire that the Broker was 
unscrupulously engaging special boats and putting the Company to enormous 
expenses, and that he had latterly started secret dealings with the enemy. He should 
have been court-martialled, but he was merely dismissediS), At any rate for the 
time being Government had coiifldcnco iu him and had no objection to paying his 
bill. After all, the great ue^vs was worth more than Rs. 850. Some time was 
required to translate all the French and Persian documents contained in the packet, 
but au ohstract of the nows was sent to the Governor-General immediately by special 
daJe because Duncan “ was unwilling to withhold from your Lordship a moment the 
communication of the foregoing cveut.'’.(B 

The danger in the Near East had not completely disappeared. The British 
^vy continued to cruise in the Red Sea and the Gulf, The Presidencies intensified 
their preparations for a war against Tippu Sultan. Even the possibility of Zaman 
Shah’s invasion through the Northern land fi'ontiei’s, was not overlooked by the 
Government of India. Napoleon was still can'jing on his compaigus in Egypt, and 
the neighbouring countries, and he did not return to Europe, until more than a year 
latter in August 1709. The Porte, to the great relief of the British Government had 
at last joined the allienee, and the local chieftains had been roused into violent 
opposition against the enemy. Napoleon’s fortunes and failures were keenly followed. 
Wild^ rumours and wishful prophecies continued to pour into Bombay. On the 
occasion of an insuiTection in Cairo in October, 1798, it was rumoured that Napoleon, 
who had gone to pacify the mob had been shot by a young man supposed to have 
come fi'om Bombay. A local gossip conveyed the impression to the British Resident 
at Alleppo that “Buonaparte, requipscut ia’jXKe, was killed at Cairo, along with 80,000 
of his troops ”(6). ■ What big news if it were true '. But Bombay Government had 
long experience in winnowing out small grains of truth from packet-load 
of trash. 


67, 4568. 

4. 

68, 5373. 

67, 4719, et seq. 

5. 

67, 4752. 

67, 4717. 

6. 

72. 282. 
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Whatever might have heeii i.he unuporary gaiu.s ol' Xapoleoii, e\ ery rospousible 
statesman, and sjoldier in India knew, that the haekbone of the enemy had been broken 
by the victory at the battle of the Kile. To invade India now was impossible. If 
Kapoleon’s hopes of maintaining communications, and a line of supply across the seas 
and over difficult terrain had been slender before, now even snch hopes ended in 
smoke. He was himself not quite sure of the strategic value of his later adventures 
in Egypt. His thought was to go back and hi.s anxieties how to go back.l). 
Wellesley knew, that India was now in all probability safe from the dutches of 
Napoleon. When describing the glorious naval battle to Tippn Sultan he wrote to 
him, “all communication being thus cut off between Egypt and Europe, the troops 
who have landed iu Egypt, must in all probability perish, either by famine or by the 
sword ”(2). Admiral Eainier felt equally relieved : “the posture of affairs in Egypt 
after Sir Horatio Nelson’s victory lessons the clanger to be apprehended from that 
quarter and precludes the necessity of despatching any of the line of battle-ships that, 
way for the present ”.(3) Nelson himself was likewise fnlly awai*e of what he hacV 
achieved. Its significance was two-fold; it restored British prestige among tKo- 
European nations and it stoppal the danger to India, and rliis two-fold significance 
was recognised by a double reward: the peerage confirred on him Iw the Grown, and 
the gift of £• 10,000 given him by the Gompany. 

When the battle was (jver, and when Nelson liad hardly reco\-cred from a 
serious wound on his forehead, received in the thick of the fray, he thought it his 
duty to send special despatches to the Government in England and the Government- 
in India. The latter was entrusted to the care of Lieutenant Duval on August ih 
The officer reached Alleppo ten days later with a note from Nelson to the British. 
Resident, rec|uesting him to send Duval to Bombay with the utmost haste “he being- 
charged with despatches of the greatest consequence to our -possessions in that 
country ”(4). Duval then travelled via Bhagdhad and arrived at Basra on Sept- 
ember 19. On the 27th of that month ho loft Basra by the cruiser Ely whicli, after 
touching Bushire for mail, arrived at Bombay on October 21st. Tiiough it was a- 
Sunday, the Governor and Council met to hear Dnval’s ae(!aimt of tlie 1)attle, to read 
foreign news, and above all to open Kelson’s porsunrd lottci- to Duncan. This historic 
despatch is badly phrased and wrongly pnii<-tuate:l, because it was written by a man 
suffering from a severe wound, and* unable to think cleai-ly or wi-ite correctly. It, 
has been utilised by Mahan in his biographical study of Nelson :(5) but the full text 
of the letter together with Duncan’s reply will bo of groat inferest among students 
of history. 

Nelson’s letter to Bombay Governor (<>) 


( Kings ship) Vanguard, 
Month of the Nile, 

Dth August 1798. 
Sir, 


Although I hope the Consuls who are aught to be resident in Egypt have sent 
you an express of the situation of affairs hei-e, yet as I know iMr. Baldwin has some 


1. Cf. F. M. ICircheisen, Na-poleon, Cfa Vlh 

2. Montgomery Marlin, IVelle^Iafs Dt\-pafche3, I, p. 321. 

3. 69,6125. 

4. 67,4734-36. 

5. A. T. Malian, The Life of NcLton, T, p. 365. 

6. 68,5175. 



mouths left Alexandria it is possible you may nut lie regularly informed, I shall there- 
fore relate to you hriefly that a hroueh army 40,()d0 men in 30i) transports with 18 
sail of the line 11 frigates, bomb vessels, gun boats etc. a.rri\'eG at Alexandria 
1st July, on the 7th they loft it Cairo when they arrived on the 22nd, during their 
march they had some actions with the Malmucks (Meralukes r) which the hrenoh 
call great victories as I have Bonaparte’s despatches iicfore me (which I took yesterday 
I speak positively). He says “I am going to send off to take and Damietta” he 
does not speak favourably of either the country or people ])ut there is so much 
bombast in his letters that it is difficult to get near the trnt]\, but bo does not 
mention India in these despatches, he is what is called organising Llie country, but 
yon. may be assured he is master only of nliab his aimy co^■ers. l-’rom all the 
enquiries which 1 have been able to make I cannot learn that any French vessels are 
at Suez to carry any part of this army to India. Bombay if they can get there, 
I know is their first object, but I trust almighty God will in Egypt overthrow these 
pests of the human race. It has been in my power to prevent 12,000 men from 
leaving Genoa, and also to take 11 sail of the Line and 2 frigates.^ In short 2 sails of 
the line and 2 frigates escaped me. This glorious battle was fought at the mouth 
of the Nile at anchor. It began at sunset August 1st and was not finished at 8 the 
nest morning. It has been severe but God blessed our endeavours with a great 
victory. I am now at anchor between Alexandria and Rosetta to prevent their com- 
munication by water and nothing under a regiment can pass by land, but I should 
have informed you that 4000 men posted at Rosetta to keep open the mouth of the 
Nile. Alexandria both town and sniping are so distressed for provisions which they 
can only get from the Nile by water, that I cannat guess the good success which may 
attend my holding our present position, for Bonaparte wwites Ins distress for stores, 
artillery things for their hospitals etc., all usful communications at an end between 
Alexandria and Cairo, you may be assured I shall remain here as long as possible. 
Buonaparte had never yet to contend with an English officer and I shall endeavour 
to ma& him respect us. This is all I have to communicate, I am confident every 
precaution will be taken to prevent in future any vessels going to Suez which may he 
able to carry troops to India. 

If my letter is not so eon-ect as might be expected I trust for your excuse 
when I teH you that my brain is so shook with the wouud in my head that I am 
sensible I am not always so clear as could be wished, by whilst a ray of reason remains 
my heart and my head' shall ever he exerted for the benefit of our king and country, 


His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay. 


T liave etc. 
Horatio Nelson, 


The officer Lt. Dnval who carries this de.spatch voluntarily to you rvill I trust 
be immediately sent to England with much recommendations as his conduct 
wifi deserve. 


Bombay Government’s I'eply to Nelson(l ' 

Bit, 

The Governor having kid before u.s your favour of the 9th August we avail 
ourselves of the present opportunity to congratulate Your Excellency with heartfelt 
joy on the event of your late glorious victories of the enemy’s fleet at Boquir. 


1. 68,5327. 
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JIavin!4 cumnuuik;aiod tliii intolIc‘;^em:e in rcroi]!!. 1a- iiunioiliaie ei:pri.;.sHcs to 
the other parts in india in which quarters its iinportanee is most essentially felt, 
we Sir, in particular can not_ refrain from invoking in your Excellency’s behalf those 
laurels as the fruit of it which your peculiar merits and exorrious seem so justly 
entitle you to. We participate with more than common warmth in the general exalta- 
tions at this distinguished instance of our naval superiority, and we ardently pray that 
witli the speedy re-estahlish men t of yonr health yon may h.isig continue in a course 
of emineub services to I to the further hoast of your King, your country and 
yonr friends. 

Lieutenant .Duval who was clmrged with Yonr Excellomw’s despatch now 
roturns to join the fleet. YYe bog leave to rc'commend this gentleman to your favour- 
ahle notice, as well for the trouble he has undergone as his very laudable" attention in 
causing an account of the victory to precede hiup to this place hr a more expeditious 
route than he could himself travel. He ha.s likewise been noticed in our despatches to 
the Court of Directors ; to mark a further sence of his merits we have requested his 
acceptance of dOOO rupees besides ordering his returning travelling expences to be 
defrayed, by the Company. 


Bombay Castle, 
24th October 1798. 


W'e have etc. 
(Duncan & Council). 


THE WELLESLEYS A&D MYSOBE 

BY 

Mr. P. G. Sathyagirinathan, Mysore 
( Siim7ttary) 

The part played by the Wellesley brothers in shaping the destinies of modern 
Mysore. Mysore the field of Lord Wellesley’s first great iU!hie\-ements and the 
training-ground of the Duke of Wellington. 

Importance of the close of the eighteentli century in the iiistory of England, 
of the British Empire, of .India and of hfysore. The Erouch menace. Napoleon in 
Egypt. Evil conseiptences in india of the ‘•non-intervention’ of Sir John Shore. 
Attitude of the Nizam. The aotivitiw of Tipn Snltan. His embassy to Mauritius. 

Malartic’s Proclamation. 

Moniington’s prompt measures. Subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, inaugur- 
ating a very valuable and lasting alliance. CoiTcspondence with Tipn. The Third 
War with Mysore. Armies of inviision from the Carnatic anil from the Bombay 
l^rosidency. The invasion of Mysore by Oeuoral Harris, tl'he siege of Soringapatam 
and its capture. Death of Tipu and the end of the Sultanate of ]&iysore. Eestoration 
of order. Appointment of a (hunmi.ssion for Mysore aflaius iuchiding Arthur Wel- 
lesley, John Malcolm, Thomas Mnnro in it. Possible methods of tlispovsal of the 
conquered temtories. The Partiton of My.sore. The attitude of the Mahrattas, 
The share of the Colnpany and that of the Nizam. 



liestorafcioii oX ilxc Myjjure dyiuisty. luatiilkliou of His lligiiucss Krislmaruja 
Wadiyar III, Maharaja of Mysore. The appointment of Purniah a% Dewan. The 
Suhsidiary Treaty of Mysore, (.’olonel Close appointed first Resident. 

The settlement of Mysore. The genius of Arthur Wellesley. The work of 
the Commander, the Eesident and the Dewan. The debt that modern jMysore owes 
to the soldierly and statesmanlike labours of Wellesley. 


THE TALE OE THE MYSORE COINAGE 

BY 

Mr. P. B. Ramchandre Rao, Bangalore 

( Summary) 

Mysore which has a marvellous history ever since ages peering through 
mythology, has reared on her bosom valient men and imosing ruling dynasties and 
formidable chieftains. Most of them adopted their own method of currency. 
A casual peep into past discloses the existence of a Mint, may perhaps been iu a 
crude form. History also reveals that the payment of tributes to the con(|uering 
foes by the landlords, inferior rulers or subordinate chiefs was iu the shape of Coins, 
gold and silver. The payment of wages to men employed in service assures the 
existence of Coinage in the shape of varalm, 7toons, hancmia in different periods of 
Mysore History. 

During the last three centuries many local governors, zamindars, Poligar * and 
other Beder chieftains taking advantage of the weakness of the paramount power 
assumed the right of issuing money coined by themselves and thus tilled the country 
with gold, silver and copper coins in plenty. Those that have escaped the melting 
device have been preserved in the museums and by the coin collectors and also by 
the ancient families. 

The present State of My.sore liad once formed part of the great Empire of 
Vijayanagar. The origin of the Rajas of Mysore is traced to the Heroes of a 
Chivalrous exploit. Vijaya and Krishna, two young Kshatriyas of Akdava descent, 
according to tradition, had left Dwaraka in Guzorat with a' view to establish them- 
selves in the South. On arriving at Hadi-nadn a few miles south east of the present 
City of Slysore, they learnt that the neighbouring chief of Karagahalli, who was of 
inferior^ caste, taking advantage of thc^ defenceless condition of the family was 
demanding the only daughterofthehou.se in marriage. The two chivalrous brothers 
espoused the cause of the maiden in distress, fell upon the vicious chief and his 
retinue while at a banquet and slew them. Marching at once to Karagahalli, they 
surprised it and returned victorious to Hadinad. The maiden became the most 
Nvilling bride of Yijaya, who assumed the title of Wodeyar and assumed the Govern- 
ment of the place and ruled from 1399 to 1422 A. D. Now as regards the title 
Wodeyar it is I should think that the title Wodeyar is a variation of Udaiyar — a 
. Sanskrit term Udmja which means dawm, perhaps it also means to a rise, an avatar.' 

*See the account of “The Poligais of Mysore and their Ci\iliKation ” hv the Author. “The 
Qmrterly Journal of the Mythic Societ}- Bangalore. 



lu this wa}’, thq teim ”\voclcyar uieaus to say that oue who lias taken an avatar. 

Wodeiju'' in Kannada or ianiii means “to be in possession.” It may thus mean 
that Wodeyar is a possessor of a valuable thing, possibly a big estate. 

History tells us that the Generals of Allainldin crushed Bullala III in 1310 , 
tlie ruling Itadava ot pwarasaniudra commonly known as lloysalu Ilallalas, captured 
Hwarasamudra and finally desti'ojed it in 132G A.D. After this they retired to 
Tounur in the north of beriog'apatam and thence they maintained independent position, 
and called themselves Uanda Nayakas, meaning Generals. These generals are said to 
have issued Copper Coins having' on the obverse the figure of an hllcphanb facing to 
the right with the word srt in Kannada, and legend in Kannada on the reverse. 


The rule of the Wodeyar’s in Mysoro_ is an imjiorLunt feature. Innumerahle 
coins were issued by them. The rulers of this dynasty have “inherited the cognisance 
of the Ellephaiit from the Kongus and the Gheras, for it appears on numerous copper' 
conis which arc still current in tlie form of am puiHu or small Elephant cash, and 
even Tippu, noivrithstancling his love of imiovotioii and contempt of everything 
Hindu, continued to use it on his copper coins, many of them large and handsome.” 
As already said, of the Rajas of Mysore (Appendix J) the first to establish a mint, was 
Kantirava Narasaja Wodeyar 1038 to lOoS) A.H. While he considerably improved 
and enlarged the fortifications of Seringapatrm, he was the first add the foremost Raja 
of Mysore who had established a mint, in which was struck the aijida (broad) Kanti- 
rava luma, Gold coin. This together with the gidd (thick) Kantirava Hand, a 
recoinage by Dewan Purniah, was for a long time the established currency of Mysore. 
His coins were gold funams, the unit of the system, called as Kantirava liana. These 
tinny pieces of gold represent the tenth part of the hdunju * weighing, 5 to 6 grains. 
They were in use long before a metalic Kantirava pagoda was struck. They were very 
much esteemed by the people in their dealings and -were found in every part of the 
country. Captain Hwakes holds that varalia was only nominal in accounts but not 
actually in the shape of coin. Most of the accounts were maintained only in Kiiuti- 
raya pagodas and payments were made accordingly for a pretty long period. The land 
rent consisted of that for land sown with oue kohuja of seed, at rates equal to from 8 
to 10 Kautiraya pagodas according to the nature of the soil. The pay of the admini- 
strative establishment was also made in Kantiraya fanams. The regulated pay of 
Attahavana or revenue peons was from 6 to 10 Kantirays fanams. Thus the Kanti- 
raya pagoda was a standard currency in the 17th century. The fanam ‘bears the 
image of Narjisimha, an avatar of Vishnu, and various in "weight from sis. to eight 
grains. Ten of those formed a nominal pagoda which was mentioned in the accounts 
of the period. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 1672 to 1704 A.D, seems to have coined the varaha, 
which bore on the obverse Bala Krishna tramping the serpent Kaliya and on the 
reverse the nagari characters, “Hri Chikka Deva Raja”. This ruler seems, to have 
adopted the monogram DC' and had used it on the coins also. 

The Poligars of Ikkeri wlup were worship|)ers of bi\'a struck the gold coins 
known as Ikkeri varaha with a weight of 53 grains and had their mint at Bednur. 
It is the Poligar Sadasiva Naik wlio had issued the Varaha known as the Ikkeri varaha, 
This coin bore on the obverse the figures of Siva audParvati (Uma 3Iaheswar) aiicl on 
the reverse in nagari “ Sri ”, an appellation of Lakshin i, the goddess of wealth, or 
Sadasiva in nagari. This representation of Si\'a and Parvati found a special favoui* 

^The Italanju wbivrli is a normal unit of weight is known as nafa 5n Bengali, natacaranjd in Hindi,. 
gdchakaln Tamil, gacharkai' in Telugu ai"icl gassaga in Marathi. It is a seed of a piickly climrbing spebr^s 
oi caesalpina. ^ It is smooth^ hard almost spherical, grey' in colour, imrble like and pleasing to look at, 
weighing aTiout 50 grains. These seeds are valued for their therapeutic qnalitv-and 
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with several princes. Fouileeu coins o£ SaclasLva Naik of Ikkeri were examined by 
the Archaeological Department of Mysore in the year I'JOb. Those coins bore on tli'c 
obverse the hgurc of Siva holding llie trident in the I’iglit hand and the antelope in 
the left with Rirvati stated un his left thigh, wliile on tlie reverse the legend of Sri 
Sadasiva in two or three iiorizental lines in nagari characters. This obverse, which 
was derived from the eoitis ot Harihai-a., Devarnya and Sadesiva Kaya of Vijayauagara 
was also adopted snbsequcutly Ity Tlyder anti Krishuaraja 'Wocleyar III Mysore. That 
these coins do not belong to Sad'asiva Raya of Vijayauagara is clcaiM'rom the absence 
of epithet ' 7 w on the reverse. These coins were generally in circulation. _ After 

the conquest of Bodnar Kagar, the heart of Ikkeri Poligars, in 17G3 A.D. Haider Ali 
established his mint at Bedmir, continued the same coin under the name Haider Him 
or Bahaduri Him, retained the Hindu figures of Siva, and Parvati on the obverse but 
substituted his own Persian monogram for the word Sri on the reverse. After the 
conquest of Nagar, as there was abundance of gold and silver Haider established a 
mint at Hagar where in the year Swabhan (1763 A.D.) ho coined Huideri Huns (gold 
pagodas) and silver rupees and fanams which bore the words “zarh-i -u agar”, that is 
coined at Nagar. Thus the first gold coin was issued by Haider. The dyes and other 
minting devices had become old and a new one was perhaps created and at the coin 
issued from the new press under the name Now Bahaduri Pagodas. This same coin 
was more than once issued liy Tippu. 

A word might be said of Haidar Ali. Haider though reduced the neighbouring 
states and rulers to subjection, stiU he retained the current coins of the areas with 
their own representations of various Hindu deities. The only change effected was the 
substitution on the reverse his monogram. Haider Ali issued really good coins known 
as pagodas, fanams or huns, from various mints he had set up, such as Bednui*, 
Dharwar, Patan (Seringapatam), Nagar, Calicut. The coins bear on the reverse the 
place where the coin was minted. 

The first gold coin issued liy Tippu, 1782 to 1709 A.D. was the Ahmedi or 
Sidtani Him (gold mohnr) iu 1788 A.D. at Seringapatam. This gold coin has a v6ry 
imposing appearance. There were also half gold mohurs known as Siduki and double 
mohurs known a.s Binumnir, The silver coins of Tippu were: 


1 . The Huideri Xnkara or double Sultani Rupee. 
X. The Lmriti or Sulttini Rupee. 

3. The Ai/idi or .Aclhu Rupayai (half rupee). 

4. The liLikhri or (Juurter rupee. 

.'i. The Jii"i ur 1/3 rupee. 

6. fi’lie JdaTttii or I 'Hi rupee. 

7. lldic A'Lzri or J/32 rupee. 


Unlike Haider he (Tippu ) intrcHlnced enormous changes in his system of coinao-e, 
Nowhere else is ripn s Ime uf innovation better seen than iu hig coiinio’o’’ saj's 
Sir. J. R. Hemlerson. Ilis fur irreater variety of coinage resulted in the establishment 
of unufc-s, Pheso luint-towus the names of which were selected on account 
of their rmlitiiry or [sulitieul importances bear fanciful names specially invented for 
i'pu did not acknowledge the suzereinty of the Mughal Emperor, 
pah Alam II to whom he owed allegiance. By the issue of Coinage in his own name 
he dispIaTs that he had attamei'l the royalty slipreroe. 
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The first silver coin was issned 1784 A. D. afc Seriugapatam. In the reign of 
Tippu, two distinct system of coins were in use, the moliurs and rupees of Muham- 
madans side by f^ide with the pagodas and fanams of the Hindu sovereign. So far as 
Copper coins are concerned, Tippu extended his currency to a very great extent and 
issued coins of various denominations while Haider merely continued the existed 
Hindu coins of Mj'sore. such as the Elephant on the obverse and chequered pattern 
on the reverse. 


On the fall of Tippu in 171)9 A.D. the British Ooveruiueut restored the old 
Hindu dynasty of Mysore and installed on the throne, Krishuaraja Wodeyar III, 
1799 to 18G8 A.D. son of late Charaaraja Wodeyar. During the minority of the 
Prince, Purniah was made the regent, _ 1799 to 1810 A.D. The Baliaduri Pagoda was 
changed by Krishnaraja Wodeyar in 1811 A.D. the figures of Siva and Parvati 
I'etained by the nagari inscriptions “Sri Ki'ishnaraja” was substituted for Haider’s 
monogram. Again silver coins were also issued under the name Raja Rii})ayi, Raja 
Ardha Rupayi (half rupees), Raja P avail, (Qiuirter rupees), Silver fanams with the 
figures of Krishna on the obverse and hana’’'' in Kannada. What exactly is 

meant by the term Maili"’ inspite of its popular expression is still obscure. In his 
days Persian language having been established as the official language, the coins struck 
by Krishnaraja Wodeyar bear the inscription in persian characters also. 

The Copper Coinage of Mysore has a special feature of its own. The circula- 
tion was (piite large. A small copper coin was struck by Krishnaraja Wodeyar which 
bore on the obverse the elephant with Sirn and Moon symbols and nagari characters, 
“Sri Krishnaraja” on the reverse (Elephant Cash). 

The smallest denomination of the copper currency was the Icctsu known 
commonly in Telugu, Tamil, Canarese and Malayalam languages. The term Kasit. 
being known as a coin, terms like pon-hf.^ (gold coin) vella kas (silver coin) vella 
means white, miiha-Jraa (copper coin), anai Iras (elephant coin) all in Tamil language. 
The Jrasu represents the cowrie of Bengal, eighty of wdiich make a pan and is in fact a 
copper cowrie; eighty kas in like manner constituting a fanam or pana. The word 
kam in English began to be termed as cash. Until the introduction of the rupee 
standard the accounts of the AEadras Presidency were kept in pagodas, — formula 
being 80 eash=:l fanam and 42 fanams a star pagoda. 

The later i.ssuGs of the copper coins bore tlie value, sucii as V, X, XX cash in 
English, Mayili kasa O, 10,20 in Kannada respectively and with the word “Sri” 
introduced. Still later the English characters below the Kannada characters w'ere 
put in and later on, the word Cha. (for Chamuudi) on the reverse w'as introduced. 
Again, the word Cha, above the figures of the elephant on the obverse and the word 
“ Sri Krishna ” on the reverse w'as struck. Later again the Lion, the vehicle of 
Sri Ohamundi, was substituted for the elephant and the coin inscribed with the value 
in terms of cash with the inscription on the reverse (Lion Cash). I introduce to 
the public this type of coin issued in 188(> A.D. hy Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, which 
is possession of my cousin, Kumari Indra, a collector of good coins. It bears on its 
obverse the figure of the fierce lion with its mane, with its tail uplifted, the characters 
Sri and Chamundi one above the other in Kannada and below the figure of Lion, the 
date 1836. On the reverse, along the circumference the inscription “Meilee Cash, 
Aiayili Kasu‘‘'‘ and the word Krishna in Kannada and Persian inscription “ 
Mysore'', meaning struck at Mysore. The coin is almost round quite clearly designed. 
As far as I can gather this type of coin is perhaps a rare specimen. Eurther 
J introduced with permission three coins in possession of Jahagirdar Krishna Rao of 
Mysore, an ancient family, who has really a large collection of good coins, I shall 
have the occasion to reproduce in a .short note at a future date his entire oollectiou; ' 
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• la 1691 A.P. the Poligar of Chiialdrug is said to luive issued a pagoda known 
as JDurgi varahas, coined at Ohitaldrng which bore on the obverse a bull figure 
representing goddess Durgi, and on tlie reverse in Nugari cliaracters of the name of 
the Naik. In Ohitaldrng the share nf the laud produce to tJoverninCnt was no more 
than one third, but there was an additional tax of Ij Durgi pagoda on each plough, 
“The Dui'gi pagoda constituted the bulk of these current in the Ceded Districts at 

the time they were brought under British Administration ...They are known 

by the name of Durga, Ouramkonda, llarpanhalli old and new, Ohitaldnrgi, Sravapore 
ptc., etc. They were all much alike, }>re.scnting only sliglit (lificrence.s recougnisablc 
by the mmey changers, which enabled them to asign them to the localities where 
they were said to have been .struck.” In the year 1993 a lot composed of 67 gold 
pagodas of the type knruvn as Iturfji I'ctrahan. was found. _ These^ coins have the 
figure of Durgi on the obverse and on the reverse an inscription in Nagari characters, 
“Sri Pratapa Krishna Itaya.” These coins were evidently struck by Kaiks of 
Chitaldrug who were feudatory to Vijayanagar, though originally they were of 
Tijayanagar origin. 


Kempe Gowda, the founder of the priiicipdity of Bangalore, is said to have 
issued gold coin under the name of KnaUjal haaa. The Poligar of Kodikonda in 
Bellary once fromed part of Mysore, coined gold coins known a-s Suhharui/afmuiwH 
in three forms of Ad/yo", ( serponc ). reemnbent each with hood expanded and with 
three heads, with the wonl Sri. on the reverse. 


The I'oligar of Ohikbullapnr, Dodballapur and Naudidrug appear to have 
issued fanams. History tells tliat in 1765 A.D. the Poligar of Chikballapur fled 
away to Naudidnig where lie was forced to surrender to Haider’s general. In 1770 
A'.D. the fastness of Kaudidrug was recovered by the htaratha chief IMadhava Pao 
To the Marathas of Gurriimkonda arc attributed the fanams bearing the figure of a 
man on horsebar^k and a seated figure of a uiau on horse somewhat similar to those 
on the coins of 'I'ruvaiieoi-e, Anoiliei- common coin bearing ilie inscription in 
Marathi, “ Sri llaju Siva Ohatrap'.iti ”, was also in circulation. Evidently this coin 
wiis ail issue by Sivaji who alone had that (listinguLshcd title “ Ghatrapti Bivaji.”" 


Vntil ItSoS A.D. the standard coin was the A'mtin/yi [laiioda, but after that 
date, the Eupec. The calcniation tulilc of the former was as follows: 16=1 fanam 
■and 10 fauams=l Kantivayi pagoda. 


The. Haha'hm. jiaiinthi and the Madras and Biirut rupees also were in circula- 
tion at cliffei’ent .rates of exchange. One Kadtimiji pagoda was equivalent to 
Es. 2-14-0 and a. Balnidurl pagoda, about Es. 4/- But the former was a nominal gold 
coin while the latter was in circulation as a coin though in a small quantit}'. 


The Mint which was situated at Bangalore in 1834 A.D. had been minting- 
only the cash which was a copper coin. Even this was also stopped in 1843 A.D.. 
-.owing to its saturation in the circulation, and not revived later, as the government 
-accounts were fi’om 1854 kept in Enpees, and further the Government began to 
withdraw all coins except the rupee currency from circnlation. 

‘;Tt is surely a' question as to why the Mysore Coinage "was stopped. According 
. to the Article 13 of the Instrument of Transfer of 1881 A.D. the Coinage of 
Government of India yras made a legal tender and Mysore Coinage stopped^ 
article read.5 tlius : 
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I’iie coins uf iiovcriiiuent of IiKliii ^ tender in the said 

territories in the causes in. which payment marie in such coins would, 
under the law for the time lieint^ applienhlc to in force, he a legal 
tender in Britisli India; and all laws and rules for the time being 
applicable to coins current in British India shall apply to <;oin 3 current 
in the said territories. _ The separafe euinnee of the Mysore State, 
which luis long ])een discoiuinne.], sliall not be revived.*’ 


Likewise the haii was imposed on alt' 'snlisrrpient ireatics* (.'oiKdiidoil by the 
rulers of Mysore. Is ir under the orders of the TmperiuUloveriinient or of its own 
accord the coinage was long discontinued? From Isi-L to 1881 A.l). the British 
Commission which assumed the paramount authority took over ilio entire manage- 
ment of Mysore and during that period thcyMint did exist and ti>e (;oins were issued 
under the Eaja’s name. No doubt the British coitis wen; also in circulation along 
with the Mysore coins. Tlie Maharaja was most cordial to the Commission. The 
Maharaja’s sovereignty over Alysore was never denit'i! atid the restoration was only a 
matter of .time and ermrso. 


The co]iper mint whitdi was in Mysore wtis roiiioved lo Baiigaloi'o in 1833 A.D, 
and Mysore coinage was finally abolished in 1>^-I3 A. 1). The copper coins in circul- 
ation were also withdrawn in ISfl'd A.Iband thus the chapter of Mysore Coinage 
was closed. Amidst various limitations imposed on 'one of the largest of the Indian 
States, covering nearly 30,n()() sijuare miles with a ])opiilation of almost live milions 
persons, governed by a Prince who is to bo saluted witfi the .maximum number, of 
guns, it was ordered by the supreme Government that the Mysore Coinage shall not 
be revived. One sincerely hopes that Mysore regains the Coinage of her own under 
the aegis of our Sovereign^ 
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APPENDIX 

Various Coins of Mysore — GOLD SILVER & COPPER 


Name 


iHr whom coined 


<ji-OLD Kanfciraya Hana 

Ohikka Devaraja Hana 
Ikkeri Hana 
Bahaduri Hana 

Snitani Hana 

Snltani ashrafi or 
Ahmadi Mohur 

Siddiki-Half hfoliur 

SIIiYEE. Nokhara or Haidari 
Double Rupee 

Imami or Suita ni 
Rupayi 

Sultani Adha Rupavai 
Abidi 

Bakhii'i, Quarter 
Rupavi 

Jafari - 1/8 rupee 
Kazimi-l/l(i „ 
Khizri-1/32 ,, 

Raja Rupayi 
Arda Rupayi 
Pavali - 1/4 Rupee 
Adda Half fanam 
Haga Quarter fanam 


Kantirava Narasa Raja 
Cihikka Devaraja 
Poligars of Ikkeri 

Haidar Ali See avtiele for 

Two Types. 

Tippu Sultan 

Tippu Sultan 


5 > 

Krishna Raja Wodeyar 


COPPER Innumerable Coins were minted — Elephant Cash, Thou Cash, Ohamundi 
Oiish. These coins were known as duddu or dubs in Hindustani 
( paisa ) and kasu or cash. Some of them were known as Mayili kasu 
with its value T), 10 etc. 

r 

In addition there were the gold coins of Kempc Gowda, and other rulers or 
ohiftff.ftina ChilrhaTlarmr. Doddaballamir. 
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jllY 
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THE i‘AlK (Jll THE MILITIA JiBBELLlUX UF L^IT URI^SA 


ijy 

Prof. G. S. Das, B. A-, Cuttack. 


Afc tlic time of the Hritifili eotKiuest oi Orissa iu tiio country was really 

Lcinc (loniinated liy two overlords, tacFi snprenic in his own sphere and eaeli exereisiii”: 

:i sway in Ids special capacity all over the territories of Orissa. On the one hand 
there were the .Marhattas, the political overlords, who carried on the administration, 
collected the rent from the cnltivators of the soil, manned tJie forts and appointed 
military officers in various parts for the protection of the p'eopie, on the other hand 
there were the Gajapatis, the Rajahs of Khurdah wliose hirefalliers had established 
the m'cat temple of Jagaunalh and w])o were_ by ^irt•ue of tiieir ancient stains the 
heroilitory superintend cuts of the tcui])ic which attracted pilgrims from the remotest 
parts of India by whom the tiaja.patics were held in thehighe^.t respect, who exei cised 
a soverignty aud exacted an alligiance from the rulers of tl\e garjats, the chieftains 
of the mouutaineous tracts and of the costal districts who Itad not been fully subjn- 
o-ated by the Marluitta rulers of Orissa. The jMarahattas had long desired to put an 
end to this spiritual ovcrlorclship, they Irad tried to replace the idol of .laganuath by 
the idol of Bhairab, they had wrested four valuable and prosperous districts (Ohabis- 
kucl, Birai. Lembai audllahaug- ) from the Rajahs of Khurdah, they had cuc-ouraged 
the Raja of Parlakimedi to claim the title of Uajapati and reduce the Raja of Khurda, 
they had even collected tax from the pilgrim who visited the temple 'at Puri and 
altfioug-h they paid a part of this income for carrying on the yforship of the god they 
adopted all possible means for uniting in themselves the political and religious over- 
lordships of the country. 

When the British army advanced on Orissa and occupied Puri, they naturally 
desired to ohtaiu the help of the Rajah of Khurdah in their attempt to reach Cuttack 
from Puri. 

" Tt is alles-cd that they promised to the Rajah that the four Pargauuahs which 
the Marhattas had wrested from him would be restored to him, and on the basis of 
this alleged promise the Rajah deputed certain persons who had been asked to show 
the way 'to the British array advancing on Cuttack. These persons did nob discharge 
their duties too faithfully and when Orissa was conquered and the Commissioners 
scut by the authorities had been established at the fort of Barabati, the Rajah of 
Khurdah naturally -wanted to have back the four Pargannabs which had been promised 
to him and when ho found that the Parganiiahs would not be restored, he attacked 
Buiagaon near Pipli, established his own Mokadam Achuta Barik in the village and 
tried to wrest these four Pargannahs from the clutches of the British. The Rajah 
was easily subdued, his estate at Khurdah was confiscated and the Rajah was thrown 
in prison. The British were at this time afraid that on the one hand the restoration 
of the four Pargannahs would mean a loss of income to the British company and an 
accession of strength for a person who was claiming to be the spiritual ovrelord * of 
Orissa wnich was certainly undesirable from a political point of view and they were 
also afraid on the other hand that the disaffected Rajah when once he realised that the 
four Pargannahs would never be restored to him would join hands with the. Marhattas 
and prove a thorn on the sides of the British during the many wars with the 
Mai-ahttas which were imminent. The Rajah was ke^b in prison for three years and 
was released in the year 1807, bub his estate was nob restored to him although the 
matter was considered from time to time and instead he was allowed to continue as 
the Superintendent of the Jagannafh femple and was given a MaUkana out of the 
re-i'enues of Khnrdah. 
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■Por a certain period after this, Khnrdah continued to be quiet, the rent was 
collected from the tenants through. Sarbarakars, the Paiks who held lands in lieu of 
military service under the old feudal system were disbanded and they;, were allowed 
to hold the lands on payment of specially low rates of rent, the Eajan of Khurdah 
took of his residence at Puri and all cause of disaffection and centres of trouble seemed 
to disappear for the moment. 

A rebellion suddenly flared up in 1817 ; some police stations were attacked and 
burnt, some Sarbarakars were killed, the Rajah of Khurdah was declared to have been 
restored to his status as the overlord of Orissa, and information was received that the 
leader of the rebellion was carrying on some negotiation with the Pindarie chiefs and 
there was trouble in the distant costal districts of Orissa, in Kujang where there was 
actual uprising and in Kanika where the Rajah was restive. Whether this rebellion 
was a local disturbance due to the disaffection of a powerful individual or whether 
this was an attempt to make Orissa independent of tlie Britisli masters has not been 
correctly determined ajul it is necessary to assess the evidence regarding the actual 
circumstances that liappened and come to some conclusion regarding the matter. On 
the one hand certainly the disaffection centred round an individual, but on the other 
band the rebellion was widespread and had echoes over distant parts, so that it would 
not be unfair either to cla.ss it as an unrest having little political significance or to 
place it under the category of a war of independence. 


At the outset, it has to be remembered that the Rajah of Khurdali had very 
little to do with the rehelliou and he personally took no part in any of the activities 
of the rebels. He did not even lend any countenance to the efforts to put him on 
the throne of Orissa, and when the rebellion was quelled no drastic action was taken 
against him. This by it.self would show that the unrest was not in the nature of a 
rebellion, far less a war of independence, because the chief personage who was set up 
to oppose the authority of the British ruleus never took tl.ic matter in the light of a 
rebellion by which lie may regain tlie territories that he hud lost. Another Veason to 
regard the ’uprising as only a temporary unrest is that the rebels marched primarily 
not against the IJritisli rulers and British agents but against their own countrymen 
some of whom had been guilty of causing personal loss to the leader of the rebellion 
and through whom lie sustained per.sona] injury and insult. The rebels at Kujang 
similarly merely looted and Inivnt the liouses of the neighbouring people and there 
was no organised attempt to fight against the British, no conception of a wav of 
independence ill which the first thing to be done should have been to placate the 
(tountrymeu and gain strength and monmiitnm for a light against foreign 
domination. 


The rebellion as wc have said was however widespread. The Paiks of Khur- 
dah were the leadei's of his rebellion, and the Paiks of Kujang and of many othei- 
coastal tracts joined to form a mighty rabble who caused trouble in the outlying 
tracts. It is noticealjlo that the upheaval was not a continuous uprising, nor a 
sustained effort, hut mcrelj of the uature of a sporadic outburst by persmas who 
mainly made a political grievance out of personal wx’ong. 


After Khurdah had been confiscated, it was proposed to let it in farm. The 
estate was big and compact and in the Oriya year 1217 corresponding to 1809 A. D. 
it was let in farm to a Bengalee adventurer named Shamanund Rae. He immediately 
Bot^ht to double the rentals and practised oppressive extortions to such an extent 
that thousands of the Khurdah rayats fled from the country and their lands remained 
fallow. The farmer- could not pay the revenue for which he had engaged, he wag 
iJbpowu in Jail, his other properties were sold off" to pay the arrears of revenue and 
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Khurdali retunied agaiu to the Klias mauagement of the British. Immediately 
after this Mirzi^ Mehendy was_ appointed as the police Darogah of Khurdah. This 
police officer had just been driven out of Puri by the clamours of the people whom 
lie had oppressed and it was proposed to have him posted at Arakhpur but to 
prevent him from being ill-treated by the people^ he was posted to Khurdah instead, 
where in the unsettled state of the country his oppression were so violent that the 
people became ostrcmely restive under daily indignities which they suffered at- his 
hands. 


jMcantime the lental oi the tenants was sought to be progressivelv iiicrease<l 
and as early as 1813 responsible collectors began to protest against the attempt to 
increase the rental in the face of the extremely miserable state of the tenants. The 
relation between the Rayab,_s capacity to pay and his affection towards the political 
authority had not been realised at this early stage and as the authorities h£wl been 
habituated to deal directly only wdth the rich middlemen and as the onlv experience 
they had gained in Bengal in revenue affairs, counteuauced this system, they did 
not feel that the tenants were unfairly treated at any stage. 


The Paiks of Khurdah held land rent free and were liable to render militarv 
service to the Eajah of Khurdah. When the estate was being assessed for revenue, 
it was deemed expedient to disband the Paiks and to relieve them of their 
military duties and exact rent for the lands they enjoyed. This was sound admini- 
strative policy, but the Paiks regarded this as an intrusion on their ancient rights 
and they were not prepared to pay regular rent on particular dates in lieu of 
occasional military service or light duties twice or thrice in the year. At this time 
there were nearly a hundred petty chieftains in the coastal areas, such as Kokolo, 
Gohia, Jouey and others where also there were numerous Jagirs held by Paiks and 
these Paiks 'also were assessed to rent and the estates also being assessed to full 
revenue, many of the Khandaits found that their lands were sold away to unscru- 
pulous outsiders by a very harsh operation of the Revenue Sales law\ 

The biggest of such transfers for arrear revenues was that of- Killa Rorung 
which had been farmed out to Jogabandhu Bidysdhar Mabapatra who held the 
Estate as Zamindar in 1804 and was recorded as such in the triennial Settlement of 
1805. 


In 1803 after the conrpiest of Orissa, the British commissioners sought to 
utilise their experiences of the Revenue system of Bengal to realising the rent and 
effecting a rent settlement of the province of Orissa. Very naturally many Bengalee 
officers were recruited from Bengal to carry on the administration of Orissa and they 
were lured not merely by the chance .of service in the salubrious climate of Orissa 
and in the sacred city of Puri hut they were also tempted Oy the opportunity to get 
rich which the upheavals consequent on . a conquest placed before them. Many 
adventures migrated from Bengal and among these there was a wealthy gentleman 
Krishna Chandra Singh who was appointed as Dewan of the first Ma^sbrate of 
Puri, but although he resigned the very next yeai% he continued to stay in Orissa. 
This gentleman is the founder of the present Paikpara Raj frmily and he was one of 
the principal figures in the Paik rebellion of Khurdah. After he resigned his post, 
a relative of his Chandra Parshad Singh was appointed Sheristadar in 1804 and 
continued in this post till 1811 and during this period also his brother Gaurhar^ 
was Tahasildar of Puri and had been entrusted with the task of supervising the 
revenue collection in the outlying parts of the country. It must be remembered 
that during this period Puri was the capital of Orissa, the seat of the Collector, while, 
the treasury continued to be in Killa Barabaty and the system was that the landlords 
coTjJd athei'. jiay t^e reyeniie aisaessecl dn estates at Cuttack br at Fun 
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could also pay their revenue to the Tahasildar, a receipt from whom Avas a sufficient 
acquittance so far as the landlord was concerned. Krushna Ohandr^ and^ his two 
brothers hatched a conspiracy by which they could secure a large Zamindari in 
Orissa and Jagabandhu Bidyadhar fell easily into this trap and was one of the 
biggest victims of the surreptuous practices by which more than half the Oriya 
Zamindars were completely ruined. 

During this period as we have said before, the four pragannahs of the Eajah of 
Khurdah, namely Ohabiskud, Lembai Serai and Eahang were held khas by the 
Government and the estates were not farmed out as usual and the Collections were 
credited to the Sadar Treasury through the Sheristadar. At this time also it was 
customary for tha landlords to pay their revenue through the Tahasildar who often 
collected the amounts from the Mufassil Kacheris and as this meant a saving of 
trouble and expense on the part of the landlords, they preferred payment through 
the Tahasildar to direct payment into the Sadar Treasury which was ofteu 40 to 50 
miles off from their Kacheris. 

Krushna Chandra as we have scon conceived the idea of acquiring a 
Zamindary property in Orissa. He found that it woirld be easy to engage for the 
Pragannahs Chabiskud and Sirei and Rahiuig and that it would be_ a very compact 
estate if he could acquire the Zamindari rights _ of Koruug which however was 
possessed by a powerful Oriya Zamiudar held in high respect throughout Khurdah. 
He thererefore hatched a plan for the acquisition of the lloruug Estate. The rp'enuc 
of Killa Rorung was paid as usual through the Tahasildar and the first step in the 
conspiracy was bo pay this amout not under the head of llorung but under Rahang 
which was held Khas, the difference in pronunciation between the tvvo being too 
slight for the fraud to be discovered by Englishmen who left everything to these 
rapacious adventurers. Killa Rorung thereafter practicaly disappeared from_ the 
Collector’s Roister and Pragannah Raoang began to be shown as Rahang Ogeria i.e. 
Rahang etc. and under this anythiog could be shown in the subsequent transactions. 

This continued for several years. The next step was to induce the Collector 
to farm out the four Pragannahs and Lakhminarayan a creature of Chandra Prasad 
Singh and really a benamdar for him was the farmer who was allowed to engage for 
the Pragannahs Chabiskud, Sirei and Rahang Ogerah and under tliis new arrange- 
ment also Jagabandhu was induced to pay rcvenite through the Tahasildar and 
obtained receipts in which however his stains was not fully expressed and the 
Collections of Rorung were shown under Pragannah Rahang and Jagabandhu was 
d^cribed as a Sarbarakar for Rorung. In 1807 the Pragannahs of Sirei Chabiskud 
and Rahang were farmed out to Lakhminarayan for one year and in the next year 
another benamidar was found in whose name the three Pragannahs were farmed. 
During all this time Krushna Chandra. Gourhari and Chandra Prasad were acting 
together. At the end of 1809, the three pragannah Chabiskud, Sirei and Rahang 
0-gerah with the reveaue demand for Rahang augmented from Rs. 24700/-to 
Rs. 28000/~beeause of the inclusion of Rorung and all the three Pragannahs were 
purchased by Babu Krushna Chandra Singh. This transaction became necessary to 
put a stamp of legality over the whole transaction, but it is noticeable that all though 
the triennial settlement with Jagabandhu had not expired, the estate of Rorung which 
was really a separate estate for which Jagabandhu had engaged was included under 
Rahang, was let out in farm and was exposed for sale for arrears of revenue as part 
and parcel of Rahang. 

. . For several years after the sale, Krushna Chandra, while keeping up his title 
l^wed a Malikna to Jagabandhu and did not disturb his possession in any way and 

tO;be as. %e proprietor ^ Killa EbriHig ip the erffieial 
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correspondence. Four rears after the sale however, in 1818 Krnshna Chandra Singh 
boldly stood forward for an engagement of Killa Roriing. .Tagabandhu objected to 
this. An enquiry was instituted and the fraud was detected. A separation of the 
two estates was ordered but on further representations, Jagabandhu was in June 1814 
referred to the Civil Cotirts to have his rights TindicatedTand Krishna Chandra filed 
a suit nest year against the Go'S’ernment alleging that as he had paid in the Revenue 
Sale for both Rahang and Rorimg he cuuld not be -arbitrarily deprived of the latter 
estate. 


Jagabandhu Bidyadhar thereafter went away, driven from his estate by one 
Jagabandhu Patnaik who had been his own agent and who now as the farmer of the 
estate Krushna Chandra dealt havshly and cruelly against hi.s former master. It was 
an accident that Jagabandhu Bidaydiiar _thu.s wa.s driven into rebellion at about the 
same time as the disaffected PaiLs were in search of a leader. The Paiks of Kujang 
were chafing because of the restrictions imposed npon them in the matter of depreda- 
tions into the neighbouring estates, the Khandaits of the coastal districts were 
unhappy over the sale of their estates and the revenue assessed on them for what 
they used to enjoy for a mere quit rent and Pesheus, and into the midst of these 
disaffected hordes used to military adventure was thro\Yn Jagabandhu Bidyadhar who 
afctracted the sympathy of all the people because of the loss which he had" .suffered by 
the machinations of a foreiguoi'. 

The rebellion gained immensely in strength by the accession of Jagabandhu 
Bidyadhar. The very first victims of the rebellion wore .Jagabandhu Patnaik who 
had driven his master from his home and Oh-arau Patnaik, a Sarbarakar of Khurdah 
who had given false intimation that Jagabandhu was intriguing with the Pindarees. 
There was an irruption of the Pindarees into Gaujam about this time and the Paiks 
also marched to Banpur south'wards to Ganjam, but there is no evidence that the 
Paik rebellion was in any way connected with the unrest of the country due to the 
Pindarees. The Paiks also marched bo Puri, used violent language towards Govern- 
ment officers, abttmpted to place the Rajah of Khurdah at their head, called upon the 
Garjat and Killajat Chiefs to join the rebellion. The Rajah of Khurdah in his fallen 
state did not venture to countenance the scheme, the garjat chiefs all kept quiet, the 
Rajah of Kanika assembled the loading rayats of his estate and proposed formally to 
them to take up arms against the British Go\'ernmenb, but as the Paiks did not 
venture to run the risk, the Rajah kept quiet and continued to be loyal. The Paiks 
of Kujang however became restive and began to plunder and ravage the neighbouring 
parts and when the first successes of the rebel Paiks against the small detechments 
sent to quell disorder reached the ears of the people, the Paiks from Ghumsar joined 
in the fray. Loot was in the air and in the nnsebtled state of the country, the people 
came forth ready to loot and plunder irrespective of consequences. For a time the 
countryside was terrorised and the fear of the paiks brought exaggerated reports of 
their depredations from all sides. 

The disturbance however was easily qiielled. The Paiks, although they be- 
longed to a feudal military system were not an organised army under professional 
commanders. Their numbers made them formidable but their numbers also brought 
in confusion . and made them merely a disaffected rabble. With the first strong 
action against them the Paiks melted away, Jagabandhu Bidyadhar was killed and the 
Paiks of Kujang and Ghumsar quietly gave up their depredations and returned to 
their home. In August, general amnesty was proclaimed and some of the Khandait 
chiefs of the coastal district who had taken a leading part were quietly pardoned and 
realised the foUy of fighting against the trained army of the East India Company. 
Normal state of Jjeace returned to the country and since then the country has never 
rebelled against the constituted authority. It was not a war of independence how- 
eyer, but it was merely an outbur.st of anger against the oppressions of corrupt 
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officials, the machinations of Bengali Revenue Officers, the ever increasing assessments 
which were imposed upon a peopile not habituated to punctual paymTent of revenue 
demands and the inauguration of a system of land tenure where rent was considered as 
more important than service and where the soldiers who were remunerated by land 
grants suddenly found themselves called upon to pay rent for their holdings and found 
themselves reduced to the status of ordinary cultivators. These fortuitous circumst- 
ances, each potent enough to disturb the public peace found by an accident a centre 
and a focuse in the fraud practised against Jagabannhu, the principal officer of the 
Rajah of Kurdah who was held in high respect even in his fallen state and aU these 
combined to bring in an upheaval in which thousands of lives were unnecessarily lost. 

The rebellion was so shortlived, so ill-eoncieved and so sporadic that it did not 
have any lasting effect on the social and political life of the people. Directly it did 
not produce any tangible results, but indirectly it did a lot of good to the people 
of the country. For the first time the British Government and the officers of the 
company began to realise that the heavy assessment of land which their revenue 
system had imposed on the people was bringing in much discontent, for the first time 
the ruin of the old Oriya Zamindars and the sequestration of their lands by foreign 
adventurers and local Mahajans leading to a social upheaval of the first magnitude 
attracted the attention of the officers to whose hands the administration of Orissa was 
entrusted, for the first time the rulers of Orissa woke up to the fact that ancient customs 
and ancient rights cannot be lightly set aside and ancient systems of land tenure cannot 
be all at once substituted by a system of rent payment which local conditions may not 
find convenient. The unrek led to an enquiry and to a masterly report by Mr. Ewer, 
Commissioner of Orissa in which the causes of unrest and its true nature were 
impartially discussed and analysed. This unrest also led to the decrease of the 
influence "of the Bengalee adventurers and Revenue Officers who between them had 
acquired large estates in Orissa, this unrest also led to the trial and punishment of 
some corrupt officers whose tyranny had terrorised the people and who had tarnished 
the British reputation for Justice and fair dealing. The pledge of Permanent settle- 
ment also received a death blow because this unrest showed that assessment of land 
can be revised after long terms and instead of short term assessment resulting in 
confusion and discontent and permanent assessment limiting the resources of the 
State the best policy would he to revise the revenue demand after long periods of 
twenty or thirty years. Much injury had been done to the people of Orissa in the 
early part of the British reign and it was this unrest and the rebellion of the Paiks 
from which we can date that tranquillity that is reigning in Orissa and that settled 
state of the country after the first social upheaval which is continuing even to the 
present days. 


ANNEXATION OF ASSAM 

BY 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banerjee, Calcutta. 

{_Suinmary') 

No complete acccount of the annexation of Assam by the East India Company 
has 80 far been written by any historical scholar on the basis of contemporary docu- 
ments. Sir Edward Gait’s Chapters in his History of Asmm are very brief ; moreover, 
he does not seem to have utilised original documents to any great extent. The writer 
pf the present paper has narrated the story in full in his forthcoming work entitled 
Tim Eastern Frontier of British India (1792-1826) on the basis '^of contemporary 
Ibglish, Bengali, Assamese and Burmese sources. The present paper merely gives a 
brief summary of the facts collected by him. 



That the Company did not at all intend to conquer Assam or to extend its 
political influence in that distracted Kingdom appears clearly from the withdrawal of 
Captain Welsh in spite of Raja Ganrinath Singh’s repeated appeals for prolonging his 
stay there as well as from the refusal of all Governors-Oenerals during the period 
178G-1S22 to interfere in the affairs of the Ahom Kingdom. Assam was then a prey 
to serious internal feuds, and the experience of a cpiarter of a century amply demons- 
trated that no man in that unhappy kingdom was strong enough to restore unity, 
peace and order. Yet it is rather strange that Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings 
agreed with Sir John Shore and Lord Minto that no departure from the policy of 
non-interveution was justified in the case of Assam. Other neighbours of Assam were 
not, however, as disinterested or indifferent as ^ the Company. The wild Bhutias 
plundered the northern districts of Assam. King Bodawpaya of Burma, the con- 
queror of Arakan and the inveterate enemy of Siam, sent his triumphant generals to 
Assam, Manipur and Cachar, and made and un-macle kings at his will. The estabish- 
ment of Burmese ascendancy in Assam was a serious menace to the safety of Bengal, 
for Assam was a splendid base of operations for those who wanted to plunder the 
northern and eastern districts of Bengal. Lord Amherst was alarmed, but he took 
no steps to restrain the Burmese until their aggressive activities on the Chittagong 
frontier (quite unconnected with the affairs of Assam) forced him to declare war. 
The treaty of Yandaboo (1826) handed over the Ahom Kingdom to the Company. 
Even now” the direct authority of the Company was extended only to certain districts 4 
the remaining portion was given to an Ahom prince. A few years later that 
prince was found to be quite unfit to rule and unable to fulfil his obligations to the 
Company. His territory was thereupon annexed to the British Empire. 


SIR JOHN LOW’S SERVICES AT BTTHUR 1818-25 


BY 

Dr. Pratul C. Gupta, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D., (London). 

Sir John IjOW entered the Company’s service as an Ensign in the Madras Army 
in 1804, and next year he was promoted a lieutenant in the Lst Madras Native 
Cavalry. During the Maratha War of 1818, he acted as Sir .John Malcolm’s 
aide-de-camp and succeeded in bringing about the suri'ender of the Peshwa. He 
was next appointed the Gonnnissioner with the ex-Peshwa at Bithur which post 
he held till 1825, when he was transferred to Jaipur. A few years ’ago Sir John 
Ijow’s grand daughter Miss Frsnla Tjow published a biography of her grandfather. 
Miss Low worked mainly on family and private papers anti naturally had little to say 
about her grandfather’s political activities. The archieves of Bombay and New Delhi 
however contain a number of important statepapers which may be profitably used in 
writing an account of John Ijow’s services in India. 

When, the Peshwa submitted to the English in .July 1818, he asked Malcolm 
to permit John Low to accompany him to the North.d) Accordingly Low was 
ordered to escort Baji Rao to the plsuje of his future residence.f2) On account of the 
rains and troubles in the Central Provinces due to Appa Saheb’s escape, it was deemed 
inexpedient to cross the Narmada near Jabbalpore and the route through Bundelkhand 
was rejected.(3) It was settled tliat Baji Rao should proceed to Ajmere through 
Rajputana and then move towards Delhi or any other place that the Governor 
General might decide.(4) 

t O 
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John Low fouad his positioa a little difficult, _ The violence of the rains 
rendered the movements of the British troops very uncertain, and interfered with the 
regularity of the dawk. Besides the question of Baji Rao’s permanent residence still 
remained unsettled. Previously, before Baji Rao’s surrender, a paper containing six 
articles was sent to him by Malcolm.(l) One of these provided that Baji Rao would 
be escorted to “Benares or any other sacred place in Hindusthan” that the Governor 
General might think proper,(2) Baji Rao at first favoured the idea of residing at 
Benares, and Malcolm on his part did nothing to discourage this intention. He 
believed that “ the prospect of visiting and remaining at that sacred_ city ” might 
render the Peshwa less difficult”, and he also thought that ‘‘to deny him the solace 

in his banishment would be to outrage that religious feeling which may be 

expected to reconcile him to his great reverse of fortune.”(3) It seems from 

Baji Rao’s subsequent conduct that he was accustomed to regard Benares as his 
residence. On the 8th July, Governor General’s Secretary Adam wi'ote to Malcolm, 

“It does not appear that any distinct promise has been made but. Bajee _Row 

has had sufficient grounds for indulging in an expectation that he will be permitted 
to reside at Benares.”!*^) The Governor General was opposed to the idea of sending 
Baji Rao to Benares, (5) and Malcolm himself was conscious “ of the great inconveni- 
ence and perhaps hazaid of allowing a prince of such rank and name to settle at 
Benares or any other Hindoo city.”(6) Benai'es was finally rejected and in September 
while John Low was proceeding towards Shapoorah he had various occasions to 
discuss the (piestiou of his future residence with Baji Rao and his agents. Baji Rao 
had not yet given up all hopes of residing at Benares, but had lost much of his 
former preference for that city, on account of the climate of the place which he 
believed to be unsuitable, and the presence of numerous Marathas in the City \yho 
would always expect pecuniary assistance from him.(7) Low was uiider the impression 
that Baji Row on the whole would prefer Bithur to Benars.iS) The other places 
recommended by Low and rejected by Baji Rao were Monghyr and Gorokhpur, Baji 
Rao’s agent Rauichandra Yyankotesh reported to Low that the ex-Peshwa had always 
“lived in one of the finest climates of the world, and the heat of Mongheer would kill 
him.”(91 Gorokhpur was objected to because there were “no temples of great 
sanctity” in the neighbourliood.flO) The place which Baji Rao suggested as his 
permanent resnleuce was 3klathura,(ll) and in case the Governor General objected to 
it, he was williug to reside within one day’s journey of the town. _ The 
place offered him."” excellent opportunities of passing his time in religious 
ceremomes.(12) The Governor General however, was opposed to Baji Rao’s 
choice of Mathura, He was unwilling to' let him stay near the British 
frontier where ho would have chances of “ frequent communication with 
designing men.”ll3) In October, the Governor-General came to a decision 
and informed Low that he had selected Bithur near Cawnpore as the ex Peshwa’s 
permanent residence.(l4} Low was at first under the impression that though Baji Rao 
made certain complaints against the climate of Bithur he had no serious dislike to 
the place. (15) But later on his agents Ramchandra Vyankotesh and Hesmukh visited 


1. Sec. Cons. 26 June ISIS No. 76, I.R.D, 

2. Ibid. 

3. Sec. Cons. 24 Tulv ISIS. No. 22 I.R.D. 

4. Sec. Cons. 24 j'uly 1818. No. 24 I.R.D. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Sec. Cons. 24 July ISIS No. 22 I.R.D. 

7. Sec. Pol. Diarv 2 Dec. ISIS B.R.O. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid, 

12. Ibid. 

13. Sec. Pol. Diary 2 Dec, 1818 B.R.O. 

14. Poona Residency Inwards 1819. Vol. 58/101. Low to Adam. 22ndD2C. 1818. Dec. B. R. O. 

15. Ibid. 
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Low aud cxpluiued to liim Baji llao's objectious to Bithur. Baji Eao hud heard 
such bad reports about the climate on the banks of the Ganges and particularly at 
Bithur, that he’begged that the Governor Geueral should reconsider his decision, 
and let him stay at any place on the Jumna except near its confluence with the 
Ganges. He was prepared even to stay at Delhi which he deserihed as “second 
Calcutta ” completely under British control, and inhahited largely l>y his enemies, 
the Muhammadans, (i) A few days later Low had an interview with Bsiji Rao in 
which the ex-Peshwa protested against the^Governor General’s decision and pointed 
out that if he stayed on the hanks of the Ganges, as a good brahmin he wonkl have 
to take his bath in the river every morning which would certainly injure his health. (21 
He asked Low to communicate to the Governor General his request that Bithur 
should not he finally fixed up until “he had seen the place and tried the climate a 
few days .”(3) Low informed the Governor General of Baji Ihio's prayer, hut continued 
his march douu the Doab as arranged before and proceeded towards' Bithur. The 
Governor Geueral did not take Baji Rao's opposition seriously. The Governor 
Geueral considered liis objections ‘ frivolous ’ and pointed out that Bithur offered 
“ so many advantages hoth in a puhlic point of view and with reference to Baji Rao’s 
couveuience and the indulgence of his devotional habits’" that he found no retison to 
alter his decision. 'Bithur had long hocn used as station of the district of Cawnpore, 
aud the Governor General thought tluitlt could not ho an unhoalbliy place.G) But it 
should he mentioned that the town of Cawnpore only six_ miles from Bithur was 
notorious for its uiisuitahlc climate. Bishop licber wlio visited the place in 1824 
mentioned that ho “ had heard a ^'cry unfavonrahle account ” of the climate of 
Cawnpore witch was not however “ confirmed hy the residents ”.(5) 

Baji Rao took up his residenee at Bithur iu 1810 aud John Low was oppointod 
the Commissioner with the ex-Peahwa. Low’s imediates tasks were laying down 
certain regulations for the guidance of Baji Rao’s followers and dc<jido the question 
of the Company’s law Courts over them. No definite plan had yet been made. But 
as early as July 1818 the Governor General briefly discussed these points in a 
despatch to Low. The ex-Peshwa was “ to lead a life of privacy, and Ids inter- 

course w'ith the natives of rank should he restricted within the narrowest limits 
Pie would be allowed to retain a small number of guai'ds. His own person and those 
of his near relations should be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s law. (6) 
Baji Rao himslf was particularly anxious to settle definitely all points relating to Ms 
life in retiremet. Duriug his march to the North he repeatedly wanted to discuss 
with the Governor General questions of his. future residence, the extent of his personal 
freed.om and the authority he might be allowed to exercise and asked for his permis- 
sion to send his agents Ram Chandra Pant and Ana Desmukh to him.(7) Low always 
discouraged these proposals, aud it was finally settled that the application for sending 
the VakU to the Govcruor-Gencral should be considered only after Baji Rao had 
settled at Ms permanent residence.(S) Baji Rao renewed his proposals as soon as he 
arrived at Bithur. Low successfully put him off for more than a year, But in July 
1820 he found it difficult to postpone Baji Rao’s applications any longer. The old 
plea that the Governor General would not permit Low aud Ramchandra to leave 
Bithur unless order was established among Baji Rao’s followers could not be put 
forward. Baji Rao’s own conduct was impeccable. Instances of breach of peaee in 

1. IbW. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Poona Residency Inwards 1819 Vol. 58/101 Adam to Low 9 Januaiy 1819. B.R.O. 

5. Heber Narrative of a journey Vul. I. p. 366. 

6. Sec. Pro. 24 July 1818(21). LR.D. 

7. I’oona Dia?y -1820-21 Vol -32/22, Lonv to Metcalfe. .38 July (?)1820. P.R.O. 

8. Ibid. 
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bhe Marabha camp which were formerly very common became very rare; and the 
general conduct of the ^farathas had beau “ so remarkably correct of late”, that Low 
felt that he “ could no lon^^er with justice refaso.”(i) Oii July 1820 Ke wrote to the 
Governor General that Baji Rao intende(l sending a Vakil to Calcutta in order “to 
establish a feeling of friendship towards him in Uie mind of the Governor General ”, 
to have pensions or jagirs coubrmed on some of his adherents, and also “ to urge that 
the present system of administering justice ” at Bithur might be made “ more 
suitable 'to his dignity .”t2i 

It is unfoi’tnnate that little can be said about the administration prevalent at 
Bithur. The Bombay records do not tell us much. It appears from Low’s report to 
the Governor Geireral that he was joined during his march to tbo North by Lieute- 
nant William Low, his brother who acted as his assistant till 1820.(3) Low was also 

helped by Robertsou the Magisti'ate of Oawnporc. Soino kind of control over 
Baji Rao’s follower's was very likely exercised by Ramchandra Vyankotesh who jointly 
■with Low listened to civil and criminal cases. Low’s letter to Metcalfe also 
mentioned a “ proposed plan of the regulations for the management ” of the 
ex-Peshwa’s followers. But it is not clear from the letter what the proposed plan 
was or if it was working at the time. Alrout one year previous to this in June 1811) 
a letter was jointly addressed by Low and Robertson to the Governor General sugges- 
ting a scheme for the administration of justice at Bithur. IVe do not kuorv if it 
actually came in force. The principle which Low and Robertson believed ought to 
be followed was “ giving as much attention to Baji Rao’s feelings... ...as is compati- 
ble with the preseiVatiou of good order.” In short their suggestion was this. A 
plot of land of about two scpiare miles including the late civil station should be 
seperated from the jurisdiction of the zilla of Cawnpore and set apart for the residence 
of the es-Peshwa and his followers. The Commissioner at Bithur should exercise bhe 
power of a magistrate, should be empowered to prevent and punish crimes and should 
exercise full control over the police. All persons residing or apprehended within this 
jurisdiction shold be placed under his authority. The Commisoncr would have the 
power to punish potty offences with fine, imprisonment or stripes. In cases of serious 
crimes committee! by Baji Rao’s “immediate adherents” bhe trial should be conducted 
by the Commissioner and the proceedings together with his opinion of the case sent to 
bhe Niyamab Ada lat in Calcutta. If a serious crime was committed by a person 
other than the followers of Baji Rao, he should be handed over to the Majistrate of 
Cownpore. In cases where the crime was committed by one of Baji Rao’s followers 
outside the Commissioner’s jurisdiction he should be apprehended and delivered to 
the Commissioner by the Magistrate. Civil suits where bhe defendent was a follower 
of Baji Rao should be decided by the Commissioner. When the plaintiff was a 
follower of Baji Rao, bhe ease would be heard by the Commissioner provided the 
defendent was resident within the Commissioner’s jurisdiction and the cause of action 
orignated therein. In cases preferred by Baji Rao’s followers against persons living 
outside the Company’s jurisdiction, the complaint should be forwarded by tne Com- 
missioner to bhe District Judge. This document made it clear that the above rules 
were nob applicable to Baji Rao or any member of his family. If any crime was 
committed by any of those persons he should be “ dealt with according to a special 
resolution or bhe Goveimmenb ”. It was further advised that the Commissioner 
shorld refmin from always “exercising the- authority rested in him”. Baji Rao 
should have the power “ to punish petty offences amongst his followers in his own 
way”, particularly when Ixith parties in a dispute were his followers, provided the 
punishments were “commensurate with the offences committed”, and did not 
‘extend to life or limb or protracted and arbitrary imprisonment,{5) 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid, 

3* Ibid 3c Low- Fifty Year.'? with John Company, p. 120. 

4. Poona Diary 1823-21 VoL 22-22 Low to Metcalfe 28 Tulv (?) 1820 O. 

5* lYd 3 Ko. 61 1. Ri D. ^ ' 
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It seams tliat Baji Rao soon learnt to reconcile himself to his fate. 
When he arrired at Bithur in ^^1819, Low reported that his conduct “has 
hitherto been Very exemplary ”, and writing in 1822 Lord Hastings observed 
that it had been such as on the whole to afford “great satisfaction ”.(^) The 
ex-Peshwa was not exactly the picture of a fallen monarch eating his 
heart in exile. But he had not given up all hopes of restoration and 
tried “to keep alive in his former territory an interest in his fate”. 
He never made any serious bid for power. He was closely watched 
and hardly had any chance of making a move "without the Icnowledge 
of the British. It is interesting to note that though Chaplin the 
Commissioner of the Deccan always looked upon Baji Roa with some amount 
of suspicion John Low vras inclined to take a more favourable vie^w of his 
activities. In spite of the usual prohibitions against holding communications 
with the public, Baji Rao occasionally managed to send messages out of 
Bithur. In September 1819 Elephinstone then Governor of Bombay learnt 
that Baji Rao had sent messages to different persons in the Maratha 
country.i^) But the incidents which caused the greatest excitement were 
the activities of the Peshwa’s former general Naro Pant Apte. Naro Pant 
Apte began his career as a favourite of the Peshwa. He played a prominent 
part in the Mai*atha War of 1818, but deserted the Peshwa and surrendered 
to the English before the war was actually over. Later on he was asked by 
Baji Rao to join him at Bithur. (3) But he did not pull on well with Baji 
Rao’s Diwan Ram Chandra Pant and fell in disgrace. Elephinstone spoke of 
him in Sepetember 1819 as the only pei'son “ of any talents that the Peshwa 

had about him. He was however no favourite and never was treated 

with the confidence to which his character entitled him His “habits 
were altogether so different from Bajee Row’s”, that Elephinstone was 
inclined to regard this invitation with suspicion.^) Naro Pant Apte’s stay 
at Bithur was short. "Unless his presence at Bithur was the part of a pre- 
conceived plan, he must have been very much disillusioned. He came 
under promise of high pay, but as Baji Rao did not pay him proper allow- 
aiices, he gradually drifted in the Company of those Marathas vaguely 
described as Karkuns or mutsuddis. Many of them had held high posts in 
the Peshwa’s Government, but could not secure an decent employment at 
Bithur and subsisted on miserable allowance.(^) About the middle of 1819 
Naro Pant Apte informed Low that he intended settling at Gwalior and “get 
into any good trade”, and asked for a letter of introduction to Captain Stewart 
the resident.(^) This was violently opposed by Ramchandra Pant Vyan- 
kotesh. He charge Naro Pant with ingratitude and wanted to compel him 
to stay at Bithur.l^) But as Naro Pant “appeared to be a quiet inoffensive 
person”, who “had been ill-used” by Baji Rao, Low sent him the note 
addressed to Captain Stewart explaining what Naro Pant had been at Bithur, 
that he had to leave the place owing to the “irregularity in getting his 
allowances” and that he was “the person who gets a chair”. But the 
matter did not end so easily. Chaplin believed that Low bad been deceived 
and declared that Naro Pant had been “ sent on a secret mission to Gwalior 
by the Peshwa But as late as the end of April 1821, Chaplin could not 
discover any proof of Naro Pant’s g uilt, and his only action which appeared 

1. Papers re Pandarrv and Mahratta Wars p. 458. 

2. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22. Elphinstone to Metcalfe 2 Sept. 1819. B.R.O. 

3. Ibid & Chaplin to Warden 30 April 1821 B.R.O. 

4. Poona Diary 1820 Vol. 22/22 Elphinstone to Metcalfe 2 Sept. 1819 B.R.O. 

5. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. Vol. 22/22. Low’s memorandum dated IS July 1821 B.R.O. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Low’s memorandum dated 15 July 1821 B.R.O.V, 

8. Ibid & Poonar Diary 1820y21 VoL 22/22* Chaplin lo Worden 30 April Ir821-©:R.'0. 
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iiiiusual and kiglily suspicions to Chaplin was that he was expending con- 
siderable sums in a house and establishment ” and that he had sent for his 
wife and family.”.^) About the middle of July 1821 Low referred to 
Chaplin’s letter to Capt. Stewart in which he had accused Naro Pant of 
intrigues against the British and had related the story that one Roushan Beg 
was raising troops for the help of the ex-Peshwa near Gwalior, and very 
correctly pointed out that none of these charges were in any way 
substantiated 

Intrigues in favour of Baji R:io had always been the bugbear of 
Chaplin. In January 1821 he reported to the Bombay Government that two 
persons from liithur had arrived at Poona with the ostensible object ’ of 
procuring a certain oil for the use of Baji Rao. 1 hough no proof could be 
obtained, Chaplin had no doubt that as they visited some of Baji Rao’s 
friends, they were really bearers of messages ■’ from the ex-Peshwa. He 
believed that oral messages ■were regularly sent to persons at Poona and 
suspected that Baji Rao was “assiduously engaged in a coi’rcspondence with 
several of the native :ftatcs” ; and that reports were spread at Poona and 
Bithur, that Baji Rao would “sooner” or later return to Poona”. G) 
Chaplin fui’ther suggested that a secret agent should be appointed at Bithur 
to keep w’atch over Baji Rao.Cl At the time John Low was not present at 
Bithur, but Captain Blacker who officiated for him -u'rote an explanation to 
the Governor General in which he made light of Chaplin’s fears. He no 
doubt iniormecl Baji Rao of the inexpediency of sending his servants to 
Deccan for sometime, as the conduct of his messengers had created unfavour- 
able impression and suggested that all such duties might he undertaken on 
his behalf by the Commissioner. But Blacker refused to share Chaplin’s 
anxieties. He pointed out that the messengers about whom Chaplin com- 
plained had left for the purpose of procuring a particular kind of oil which 
was believed to be very efficacious in rheumatism and was prepared only in . 
the south. The messages w'hich were believed to have been delivered to 
certain persons at Poona should not raise any suspicion. The messengers 
no doirbt expected presf^nts from those to whom they communicated the 
news of the ex-Peshw'a, — “and the more mystery and consequence they 
gave to the relation, the greater would be the reward they probably 
obtained’,’.!^) Regarding the appointment of a secret agent at Bithur, he was 
quite opposed to it. He believed it “ more likely to be productive of mis- 
chief than advantage”. Baji Rao would never admit “a stranger into his 
confidence”, and the newly appointed agent would be left to his resources 
and perhaps would contrive a plot for the purpose of afterwards discovering 
it”.f&) The Governor General considered Blacker’s explanation to be “quite 
satisfactory”, and disliked Chaplin’s scheme of employing a secret agent. 
He described this measure as “inexpedient”, and ordered Blacker to dismiss 
the agent who had already arrived at Bithur.C) 

Chaplin was however bent upon putting a stop to all intercourse 
between Poona and Bithur. He discovered to his horror that the 
Company’s da-wk had been sometimes the channel of communication and 

1. Ibid. 

2 . Poona Diary 1S20-21 Vol. 22/22 Low’s memorandum dated 15 ]u}y 1821 B.R.O. 

3. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Chaplin to 'Warden 20 fany. 1821. B.R.O. 
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took measures to detect and prevent it in future. He next issued a 
proclamation intending to stop all unautkorised communications with 
Baji Rao, and, instructed the Collector to detect any infringement of this 
order. Bimilar proclamations had been issued tw’-ice before, in 
February ISIS and in November ISIU. A third notification was 
published in June 1821. It laid^ down that no person should go to the 
ex-Peshwa’s camp without permission or send any messenger. Ail persons 
coming from PJthur must provide himself with a passport, and must not 
bring any letter except those signed the Commissioner with the 
ex-Peshwa. Passports were to be produced to the proper authorities at 
each station. It was further provided that no letter should be sent to 
Baji Rao’s camp and any attempt to do so would be severely punished. ‘-’i 
The Governor-General-in-Couneil ‘did not perceive any objection” to 
Chaplin’s proclamation but warned him against manifesting “ too great a 
suspicion ” of the ex-Peshwa’s designs. He also questioned the policy of 
absolutely stopping all communications wdth Eaji Pao’s camp ” when 
proposed to be made with the knowledge and sanction of the Commissioner 
at Bithoor”. The Governor-General further suggested that as Captain 
Low was about to proceed to Bombay, Chaplian might discuss with him the 
advisability of the appointment of a news writer shouhl be still believe 
the services of such an agent would be useful at Bithur.H) 

Capt. John Low however could not carry on his work for sometime. 
In 1821 he had left Bithur and came to Calcutta, and from the Governor 
General’s despatch of Aug 1821, it seems that ho was still there.t^) He 
was expected to proceed to Bombay before taking up his duties at Bithur, 
But very likely he did not return to his station. In January 1822, while 
in Bombay a complete breakdown in health compelled him to make the 
following application to the Bombay Government 

. Sir, 

The medical gentlemen who have attended me for some weeks past 
being of opinion that a voyage to sea of considerable length is necessary 
for my restoration to health and having re conTmonded that I should quit 
this place for that purpose by the first favourable opportunity that may 
offerj I have forwarded their official certificate to that efl'eet. to the 
Secretary to Government in the Political Department at Fort William and 
have requested the permission of the xnost Noble the Governor General in 
Council, to pursue the plan w'hich has been recorded. 

I am informed however that the ship Partridge is likely' to sail for 
St. Helena long before that permission can reach me and I ■ beg leave 
therefore to solicit in anticipation of it the sanction of the Government of 
this Presidency, for my proceding on hoard of the above mentioned 
vessel 

Bombay John Low 

January 6, 1822. Oorainissioner with Bajee Row. 

1. Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Chaplin to Warden 28 Jime 1821 B.K.O. 
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We do not know exactly what was the illness Low was suffering 
from. His “ medical gdntlemen” describe it rather yaguely as "‘complaint 
of the lungs and other symptoms of long standing”. (l) Miss "Ursula Low 
refers to it as “ an illness in which both lungs and liver were affected”, (2) 
and her book which contains many family letters suggesting some very 
original remedies do not help one to arrive at the correct diagnosis. But 
possibly it could not be any kind of wasting disease. Low was fit to join 
his duties in 1825, and retired in 1858 after a strenuous career of 55 years 
in India. 

John Low at first intended to proceed to St. Helena, but after he took 
his passages on the Partridge, it was decided that the ship would touch at 
the Cape of Good Hope. (3) In a letter addressed to the Governor General 
Low expressed his hopes of “avoiding the necessity of proceeding such a 
great distance as St. Helena, and of having an early opportunity of 
returning” to India. G) Low however proceeded to St. Helena, but was 
disappointed with the climate of the island and complained of “the 
difficulty of taking exercise ”.(^1 It is interesting to note that Napoleon 
who died in the previous year had similar grievances against the place. 
Low left St. Helena after a short stay and returned to Cape of Good Hope. 

He next visited the island of Mauritious^^) and about the end of 1824 
landed in India. He passed a few months in Bombay as Elphinstone’s 
guest and took a boat to Calcutta intendidg to proceed to Bithur by the 
river, He must have looked forward to his work at Bithur; In November 
1824 he had written to his father that the letters he had received from the 
Government and from Bithur showed that the “interests of some of the 
Native Chiefs under my control had been sadly neglected during my 
absence — that their affairs have been so mismanaged that I shall now have 
an intricate mass of Counter-claims to unravel, which will be a tedious and 
troublesome task for me at Bombay and Poona. Low however had no 
opportunity of resuming his wmrk at Bithur. He arrived in Calcutta in 
September 1825, and was ordered to proceed to Jaipur where he Was 
appointed the resident. But he must have paid a short visit to Bithur for 
the Bombay records contain two letters written by him from the Commis- 
sioner’s office in October and November 1825.i^l^ Dui'ing Low’s absence in 
1822 his assistant Blacker officiated for him, but early in 1823 we find a 
new name, E. J. Johnson — who evidently succeeded him. Among the 
Commissioners Low’s period of service was probably most interesting. 
"When he took charge of the Ex-Peshwa the Maratha powder was dead, and 

before he left Bithur he saw it safely buried. In 1822 Baji Rao was 

incapable of committing any harm to British interests. Low was certainly 
not exeggerating when he stated about his followers in 1821 that these 
men “who held civil and military situations in the Deccan who have now 
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no means of living i>ut an irregularly paid monthly salary of forty or fifty 
rupees and a few pieces of indifferent clothes and shawls, three or four 
times per annum presented to them at the principal Hindoo festivals- 
This scanty subsistence too, they know to be a certain degree dependent 
on our concurrence, in as much as they have often been told that the 
Commissioner would be ordered to insist upon the dismissal of any 
of the followers whose conduct might he obnoxious to the British 
Government-”^-^^ 


AN ESTIMATE OF KRISHNARAJA WODEYAR HI 

BY 

Mr. K. N. V. Sastri, Bangalore 
{Summary) 

1. Krishnaraja’s career was full of events, and great small, unparalle- 
led perhaps in India’s history for its heroic character. The greatness 
of the cause was only equalled by the unstatesmanlike attitude of the 
Directors of the East India Company. 

2. Having been made ruler almost as a child, he undertook respon- 
sibility without experience of statecraft ; his ministers held power without 
responsibility. 

3. A patron of learning, a friend of the poor and the suffering, a 
popular figure in the company of the Europeans, an advocate of reforms 
in all the spheres of life, and a perfectly constitutional ruler, his was a 
character of an enlightened person. 

4. An idea as a subsidiary ally and every inch a King according to 
Hindu Dharma, his was an uncommon conception of an Indian state in the 
New Order. 

5. His is the memory of a ‘ Maharaja of Mysore whose attachment to 
his country and whose political foresight led to the preservation of the 
integrity of the Mysore State and won for him the lasting gratitude of 
posterity’. 


1. Poona 1820- Val. 22/22 I.ow’s moraoyandum IS July 1821 B K.'-.-*. 
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A STUDY OF A^'GLO-SIKH RELATIONS, 1823-1830 

BY 

Mr. E. R. Kapadia, Delhi 

( Summary) 


This paper presents a studj' of Anglo-Sikh relations (1823-30) with a 
special reference to the career of Captain (late Sir Claude) Wade, who was 
British Political Agent at Ludhiana, from 1823 to 1830 and was in chai’ge of 
British relations with the Punjab and Afghanistan. 

The British Government’s relations wdth Ranjit Singh in 1823 were 
governed by the Treaty of Amritsar (1809), Though the relations were 
friendly they were far from being intimate. It is only after a fe-\v years of 
Wade’s appointment on the frontier that the relations become intimate, and 
the relations continued to grow closer and closer till the acme is reached in 
Nov. 18 '8, when, to the surprise of everybody, Ranjit Singh himself took 
Lord Auckland all over the fort of Govind Garh at Amritsar ; no European 
had previously entered that stronghold. 

In 1823 the Anglo-Sikh relations wei>e temporaidly ruffled because 
the British Government decided to eject Ranjit Singh’s officers from the 
little estate of Whadni, to the south of the Sutlej, and to recognise the 
independent authority of Mai Sada-Kour, under their protection. Though 
Ranjit Singh offered no resistance he was greatly mortified because Mai 
Sada Kour was his mother-in-law ; he had granted her Whadni in 1SC8 and 
now wished to take it back. 

There were other incidents too not conducive to cordial relations. 
In 1824 the Burma war was going on badij' for the British and Ranjit was 
falsely suspected by Wade and the Resident at Delhi of wanting to take 
advantage of the British reverses. 

In 1825 he was suspected of siding with Durjan Sal, the usurper of 
Bharatpur. During the same year a mission from Nepal arrived at Ranjit 
Singh’s Court, The Gurkhas wanting to avenge the defeat of 1814-1815, 
and thinking that the opportunity had come, wanted to enlist the help of 
the Sikh ruler in an effort to turn the British out of India. Ranjit Singh, of 
course, had no intention of fighting his strong neighbour with whom 
he had no direct quarrel. The fall of Bharatpur in January and the con- 
clusion of victorious peace with Burma in February 182(1, removed the cause 
of subsequent events pointed towards happier and more cordial relations. 


In 1827 Ranjit Singh, for various reasons, sent formal mission, with 
costly presents, to wait on the Governor-General at Simla. Wade conducted 
the mission from Ludiana to Simla. The Governor-General sent a formal 
mission in return to wait on Ranjit Singh and convey him the assurances of 
reciprocal friendship. Wade was selected for the duty on the special' 
recommendation of Sir Charles Metcalfe as the fittest person on the frontier 
to conduct the first mission to Lahore since Metcalfe’s own mission in 1809. 
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This exchange of complimentary missions paved the way for cordial 
relations, ami Ranjit Singh bad the satisfaction of showing to the world that 
the strongest p^wer in India was not oxily friendly but intimate. Moreover, 
in Captain Wade he had discovered a very si in pathetic oJficer who could 
take the place of his ohi friend, C harles Metcalfe. In the two weeks that 
Wade \vas at Amritsar ho so completely won Ranjit rfingh's confidence that 
the latter i-e'piestr-d the Governor-Genoral to transfer to the Assistant at 
J.mlhiana tho duties relating to his subjects on the left bank of tiic Sutlej, 
binder the existing arrangement the political Agent at Ambala w’as in charge 
of the protected t^ikh states as well as of Ranjit Singh’s C'is-Sutlej posses- 
sions. The British government agreed^ to Ranjit Singh’s request and Wade 
was entrusted with the entire charge of the superintendence of the Lahore 
depen<icncies on the south bank of the Sutlej. But the extent of Ranjit 
Singh s possessions south of the SuBej had never been carefully defined. 
That was done during 1857 and 1958. While the work of demarcation was 
proceeding Wade w’as in favour of conceding to Ranjit Singh all his doubt- 
ful claims. The result of this attitude was that he further w’on the 
confidence of the Sikh ruler, %vhich proved very useful to the Government 
of India, in the following decade w^hen the fear of Russian encroachments 
in Persia and Afghanistan increased the value of the Sikh alliance. 


SOME FEATURES OF LORD AUCKLAND’S STATEMAKSHIP, 


BY 


Mr. Nirmal Chandra Sinha, M.A. (Calcutta) 

I 

The stain of the disastrous Afghan expedition has proved too much 
for Lord Auckland and his Indian administration has all along been 
considered to he devoid of any interest minus that of the Afghan War. 
His failure in military administration should not, however, make us blind 
to the fact that in civil administration Auckland did not touch a sphere 
which he did not enrich. G) Elsewhere it has been showm that as an 
educationist Auckland can certainly deserve to be ranked with Bentinck, 
Dalhousie or Curzon.f^) In that connection it has been pointed out how his 
policy of restoration of state-gi ants to Oriental learning earned for him 
the hostility of Anglicists like Rev. Alexander I’uff who further 
denounced the Governor-General for not including the Christian scriptures 
in the syllabus of studies in English Colleges. Here we intend to discuss 
only two topics in which Auckland’s W’hig creed and liberal outlook 
expressed themselves clearly, tirstly, we shall treat his relatious with 
the Christian missionaries and Christianity in India. Secondly, we shall 
prove how he strove to win over the subject nation through social and 
political measures of both public and private nature. 


L Friend of hidia^ March IQ, 1S42 gives an appreciation of AiicljlantVii ci\ii administration. 
2. Sinha ; ‘Education tinder Auckland’ in Calcutta Fenrie'icf) l^ehinar}' 1941, 
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II 

Auckland and the Christian Missionaries. 

Education without Religion 

Ever since the final triumph of English education in 1835 the 
Christian missionaries had been carrying on with greater zeal the movement 
for introducing the Bible into English Colleges under state patronage. 
The pages of the Calcutta Christian Observer of those days were full of 
denunciation of the “irreligious education” imparted in the Hindu 
College.(^) The point of view of the missionaries was that an education 
divorced from religion was on principle dangerous, that ^Vestern education 
minus Christianity was bound to be equally destructive of the Hindu notions 
and beliefs, and that teachers like Herozio^^^ in an institution where there 
was no provision for religious teaching would lead to utter demoralisation. 
The case for Scripture classes in Government Colleges was indeed very ably 
conducted and the missionaries perhaps fondly expected some concessions 
from Auckland, who took an interest in the education imparted in the 
General Assembly’s Institution and who was the first Governor-General to 
visit a missionary School.(^) They were, however, entirely disappointed 
when the state educational policy was enunciated by Auckland in the 
Minute of 24th November 1839.G) There was no provision in it for any 
religious teaching and Duff took up his parable against the irreligious 
Governor-Qeneral.(5) As the secular head of a country where numerous 
faiths were professed and practised by their respective adherents with 
militant fanaticism Auckland rightly refused to introduce the religion of 
the ruling nation into the government institutions. 


Ckihutta Ghnst Church 


In the meantime another episode had made Auckland notorious with 
the missionaries. In 1838 a proposal was made to erect an Episcopal Church 
in the vicinity of the Hindu College and Rev. K. M. Banerjea(^) was to be 
placed in its charge. Rightly or not, the authorities of the Hindu College 
scented evil in the design as it was sought to be executed without any 
publicity. A deputation under the leadership of David Hare waited upon 
the Governor-General. Auckland requested the Metropolitan to intervene 
and to select some other site. The managers of the Hindu College gave the 
Church authorities a plot of land in Cornwallis Square and some monetary 


1. Calcutta Christian Observer, 1838, pp. 396 fi, 465 ff and 473. 

2. Henry Louis Virdan Deroao (1809-31), the Eurasian poet and teacher, who lost his appointment 
in Hindu College on cliarges of propagating atheism and encomraging disobedience. 

3. Calcutta Christian Observer, March 1837, p. 146; Bryce, J. : A Sketch of the Native Educa- 
tion in India (Lond. 1839), pp. 23-4; Day, L. B. ; Recollections of Alexander Duff (Lond. 1879), 
pp. 68-9 and 71-2. 

4. This Miiiute has been discussed in my article in Calcutta Review, February 1941. 

5. Rev. Dr. DufPs Letters to Lord Aucland on the subject of Native Education (Baptist Mission 
Press, Cal. 1841). 

6. Krishna Mohan Banerjca (1813-85), the great schokr and missionary; the arch-rehel in the 
eyes of tiie Hindus. 
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compensation.^) The offer was accepted and the Church'.-) was erected on 
the new site. The missionaries characterised the action of the authorities 
as “a positive infringement of the civil right of the subject. ’*(3) 


LMutry and Pdijriin-Tarc^ 


Auckland’s administration “ was rendered memorable by the termina- 
tion of the connection Government had maintained for manv years with the 
establishments of idolatry which w'as a scandal to the pious Christian and 
offensive to the religious Hindoo. Gf By legislation pilgrim-taxes were 
abolished and the management of the temple of Jagannath was handed over 
to the Eaja of Khurda.i^) Orders were also passed forbidding government 
servants to attend in official capacity any religious festivals. Auckland 
how’ever, continued the practice of payment of donations to the temple at 
Puri, much to the disgust of the missionaries.^^) His interpretation of the 
Regulation IV of 1806 led him to conclude that the Company’s government 
had pledged itself absolutely and unconditionally to this payment. This 
was contested and untimately in Dalhousie’s time the payment was entirely 

stopped.(7) 


Bible and Dant Jlifhamiihkl 

.Auckland was involved in another quarrel with the missionaries over 
the spiritual welfare of the royal exile in Calcutta, Dost Muhammad the 
deposed ’.Amir. Some missionaries proposed to visit Dost and present 
him with translations of Christian scriptures. For obvious reasons the 
proposal was turned down by the government.^'’) 

From all these it is clear that Auckland wanted to be strictly neutral 
in'quescions relating to religion and refused to identify the state with any 
religion, Christian or non-Christian. Cujus regio ejus religio Avas for him an 
outworn shibboleth of antiqxrarian interest. It is interesting to observe 
that when young Gladstone, ‘the rising hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories’, was penning his famous treaties on Church and State, ^^) the Whig 
Governor-General in India refused to be tempted by the call of the Cross. 

The sober missionary weekly of Seranapore, the Friend of India, paid 
him this tribute on the termination of his tenure; “the principle of a 


1. Calcutta Christian Obscrwr, 183H, pp. 232, 476 and 70S; Long: Handbook of Bengal 
Missions (Lond. 1848), p. 379 ; Kava-jibnn, Bhadia 1294 B. S. cited in the SaJiiiya Parishad Pairika 
Vol. 47, p. 35 and Sanyal, R. G. ; Reminiscences and Anecdotes of some Great Men of India (Cal. 
1894), pp. 9-10; and Banerjec, B. N. ; Sarabad-Palrc-Sckalcr Katha {1st Edn.), \‘ol. II, pp, 411-2. 

2. Christ Church, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. 

3. Calcutta Christian Observer, 1838, p. 476. 

4. Marshman : History of India (Seramporc, 1S67), Fart II, p. 544. 

5. Act X of 1840 ; the process of restoration of the management to the Raja took some years to 
complete. 

6. Calcutta Review, Vol. X, 1848 under the caption ‘Puri and the Temple of Jagannath’, and 
Calcutta Christian Observer, July 1852 under that of ‘The Rights of Jagannath ’. 

7. We intend to treat this question elaborately in a separate paper shortly. 

8. Calcutta Christian Observer, July 1841, -p. 456. . ■. 

9. Tne first editfon of “The State in its relations with the Church” was published in 1839, 
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strict ueiitrality in matters of religion, — tbe only safe course for the 
Government of an empire, composed of many sects and religions — has 
been publicly adopted by our administration.” (Murcb 10, l'c.42). 

111 . 

The Rulers and the Ruled. 

In the thirties of the century we are at the parting of the ways, we 
are in a period which marks the transition from the age of the ^cibob to 
that of the Cuwp<‘.iitionLi:alkih. The Hoohili and the jS'auivJi. had failed to 
provide a permanent bridge between the conquerors and conquered. The 
English education merely ^\idencd the gulf by making the English- 
educated youths aspirants as much for social equality as for the public 
offices, the higher ones of which Cornwallis had long ago shut to the 
Indians. A shrewd observer rightly opiimd in 1824 that the racial estrange- 
mnt was to “ be dated from the era of Lord Cornwallis’s grand reforms of 
1793, by which natives wmi-e excluded from all employments, except such 
as no Englishman "would accept.’’^) This caste-system in the public 
services had its repurcussions both w-ide and deep. Lord Wiliam 
Bentinck attempted to break this caste-system by giving the natives 
English education and admitting them to higher ranks in the admini- 
stration, Bentinek’s reforms, however, did not effect any permanent 
change in Indo-British relations. 


'The Shoe 


Bentinck was sternly opposed by many Civilians when he attempted 
to effect social equality by inviting natives beyond the ranks of nobility to 
the government housol^l and also by permitting them to drive in their 
carriages to the door of the government house, thus exempting tnem from 
the humiliating practice of dismounting at the outer-gate. G) Sir Charles 
Metcalfe could not support this Governor-General in his proposal of 
allowing the Indians to come with shoes on. “ I am afraid "Y our Lordship 
is rather lax on that point. My Indian experience has taught me that any 
Native, who comes with his shoes on, where there is a decent covering, or 
where respect is due, commits what he kno'ws to be an insult or an assum- 
ption of unmeasured superiority you will, I hope, recollect our 

Resident takes off Shoes, and stands in the Dirt without thero at Ava, and 
that if these W’ukeels "were allowed to appear before the Governor- 
General with shoes on, it would be no small thing to brag of it to their own 
Court. ”(5) The same plea of reciprocity was put forth by Hon. F. J. 
Shore, a distinguished Civilian, who professed to be an advocate of racial 
intercourse, (^) It is to be noted that the Indian princes allowed the 
Europeans to keep on their hats if they took off their shoes only. The 


1. Shore, F.J. Kotes on Indian AOairs (Lend. 1837), Vol. 11, p. 109, Sec also Spear: The 
Nabobs (Oxford 1932), the chapter entitled ' Racial Relations’. 

2. Boulger: Bentinck { Rulei-s ol India Series), pp. 159-61. 

3. Shore. Op. Cit. p. 506 f. n. 

4. 2bid, p. SOO f.n. 

5. Tbonipos: Li'b of Charles, Lord Metcalfe ( Loud. 1937 ), p. 296. 

6. Shofe: Qp. Cif,, pp. 506-7. 
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Europeans, however, wore both shoes and hats in the durbars. Miss Eden 

wrote from Gw'ah or on January 6, 1840: “In fact they do not reallv take 

them off; theyoput stockings over them.O) So the question of reciprocity 
raised by Metcalfe and Shore w'as an argument more worthv of a lawyer 
than a statesman, and even as that very pt.or, Bentinck’s departure was 
immediately followed by government recognition of this reaction. The 
Metropolitan writes in his diaiy on April t>, ISi;;-; “ it is curious how' Sir 
Charles Metcalfe is bringing back the old Instead of inviting the 

native gentry with the Europeans, he appoints a separate audience, and 
wearing their turbans, they all have to take off their shoes before thev 
enter the room.” -) Just a year after Auckland came and removed the ban. 
Miss Eden’s letter of March 24 . 1836 portrays the situation thus: “ The 
great shoe-question makes a great heart-burning in society, h’ir C. Metcalfe 
never allowed the natives to come with their shoes on. There i*s a large 
class here, who say the natives are now sufficiently well-informed \o feel 
the degradation very sensibly, and who wish natives to adopt European 
manners as much as possible. George has taken up that opinion and the 
charm of being allowed to come before the Governor-General brought an 
immense concoui'se together-such quantities of new stiff European 'shoes 
and many of the men seemed to find it difficult to walk in them."',3'i 

Auckland’s statesmanship and character were truly revealed in his 
attitude towards the Indians, irrespective of caste or creed. His solution 
of the shoe-question was not a stunt to earn cheap popularity. Ilis social 
virtues were never confined within the limits of European society. As a 
result of this, the process of racial estrangement was held in check at least 
during his term of office. At the time of his arrival in Calcutta the 
Indians w’ere hardly admitted to the European opera perform.ances and 
towards the end of his regime “at least one third of the audience were 
natives. 


Avrl;lmi(Vs; IncVum 


His friendship wdth leaders on Indian community was not conven- 
tional as is so often the case with the proconsuls in conqixered lands. 
Dwarkanath Tagore'P) was a froquent guest at the Barrackpore Park ami 
also a constant attendant at the evening soirees held every Wednesday at 
the^ government houee.(6) Auckland knew that Dw'arkanath was no 
ordinary man and within six months of his arrival he paid him back a visit 
at the Hum Dam Villa and “ all Calcutta got greatly excited because the 
Governor-General was going to dine with a natiTe.”(7) It is said that 
Dwarkanath w’as consulted on almost all matters bearing on the interests of 
this country and that Dwarkanath sxiggested to Auckland the creation of 


1 . I^dcn, liniily: Up the country, cil. Thompson (Oxford 1930), p. 368. Thnnk.s to the antinij- 
ments of the Archaeological .Survey ncparlmoni, the Kuropean touri.sls juu on goloshes over their shoes 
in visiting many tombs and sacred places whore shoes avo strict ly (orlidtlen c\tn now. 

2. Bateman, J. : Life of Right Rev. IDaniel Wilson { Ltmd. 1S60), Vol II p. 3S. 

3. Eden, Emily: Letters from indiu [ijmd. 1872), VoL I, ])p. 166-7. 

4. Jhid. Vol. II, pp, 264 o. 

5. Grandfather of the poet Rabinrlranatb. 

6. Mitia, K, G. : hlcmoii* of Dwarkanath Tagore ^Cal lh70), ]\ 65i. 

7. Letters from fndia, ^'ob I, ])p. 215-6. 
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the cadre of Deputy Magistrates-^^^ While touring up the country in 1837-9 
the Governor-General freely mixed with the native nobility and gentry and 
he would not permit any artificiality or stiffness to stand in the way of culti- 
vating intimacy with the natives. At Delhi Rajah Hindu Eao, the wealthy 
refugee from Gwalior/^) became an integral part of the Governor-Generars 
camp and was considered ‘ a native aide-de-camp. The Rao liked 
Auckland because ‘he is a real gentleman, as well as a Governor-General.’ G) 
The Civilians, however, must have liked that he were a real Governor- 
General and uot a real genaleman. Even .T. R. Colvin!-’) and H. W. 
Torrens,!^) the two distinguished Civilians, who fully enjoyed the 
confidence of Auckland and who accompanied him in his tour up the country 
failed to convert him to their sense of decorum and dignity. While 
meeting a petty hill chieftain in the neighbourhood of Simla, Colvin and 
Toi'rens charged him ‘on no account to sit down as the rajah was not of 
sufficient rank to I’eceive a visit from the Governor-General,’ and in spite 
of all the warnings and objurgations from these two secretaries he 
ultimately sank down on the side of the rajah and told Miss Eden to sit on 
the other.!)^) In another connection!^) it has been related how Auckland 
supported and patronised in India and later on in England an alumnus of 
his Barrackpore School.!^) 

Dost Mushcmmad in exile 

The treatment which Auckland meted out to Dost Muhammed, the 
deposed Amir, also speaks highly of his character and wisdom. While in 
Calcutta, the royal exile was invited to the entertainment in the govern- 
ment house on the occasion of the Queen’s birthday in 1841. The 
Metropolitan gravely records in his journal : “Dost Mahomraed sat on the 
same sofa as with Miss Eden.”!)-*)) The Dost later on recalled with pleasure 
the episode of “ Qaid-i-Frang ” or English prison.!^)) 

Indian Servants 

It is also evident from the letters of Miss Eden that no differential 
treatment was meted out to the native servants of the Governor-General’s 
household. On the termination of the upward journey [in northern India 
the Lord Sahib held a sort of durbar in the 8imla hills and distributed as 
rewards shawls and matchlocks to the Subahdars and other native officers 


1. Mitia O^. at., pp. 64-6. 

2. His claims to the throne of Gwalior were not admitted ; he died in 1H55 ; his house on the 
Ridge -was the citadel of the British army in Delhi during the Mutiny. 

3. Up the Country, p. 250. 

4. Jbid, p. 263. 

5. John RusseE Colvin (1807-57), Private Secretary to Lord Auckland 1836-42 ; is said to have 
considerably influenced the latteri^ Afghan policy; Ll.-Governor of the U. P. 1853-7. 

6. Henry Whitelocfc Tonens (1806-52), accompanied Lord Auckland to the K. W. P. as Deputy 
Secretary : is accused of iU ad%ising the Governor-General re : Afghan affairs ; linguist and orientalist. 

7. Up the Country, pp. 243-4. 

8. Calcutta Review, February 1941. 

9. The school run by Auckland. 

10. Bateman : Of. Cii., Vol. II, pp. 188-9. 

11. Mohan Lai : Life of Dost Mohammed Khan (Lond. 1846), VoL II, pp." 494-8. 
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who formed the escort. In the tour in northern India when halts used 
to be made on Sundays, the t^overnor-General once permitted a respite on 
Bahrid at tho cost of the ^unday. Hindu sentiments were also honoured 

and respected.i^J 


of Indian^^. 

Auckland knew fnlly well that social equality unless accompanied 
by political priwleges would be trmtless. He zealously continued 
Pentinck’s schenw o( entxusti^ the Indians with positions of trust and 
responsibility. The cadre of Deputy Collectors was filled with youths of 
respectability and education. such was Ramaprasad Raj", the son of 

Raja Ranimohan Ray. In 1842 Ramaprosad was in charge of* the Hooghly 
district, “the first instance, probably, af a native Deputy Collector bein^^ 
in such charge.^ The cadre of Deputy Magistrates was also first suggested 
during his rule-t^) The suggested reform was. however, eifeoted *durin«- 
the governor-generalship of Lord Kllenborough.i^l ' “ 


The sentiments of the Indian community were fully expressed in 
the following paragraph of the cumbrously worded farewell addros&C) to 
Auckland on 28th February 1842: “ If strict impartiality in a country 
where the many differences of creed and race, multiply at the same time 
the difficulty and value of that rare virtue; if six years of incessant 
exertion for every object which you have conceived to be conducive to the 
happiness, and the improvement of the people of British India, form a 
just title to their gratitude; is 


A NOTE ON GRNKRAL VENTURA’S .TAGIR. 

UY 

Dr- S. N. Sen. New Delhi 

Of the four military adventurers who learnt their trade in Napolean’s 
army and earned their bread in Ranjit Singh’s service not the least 
fortunate was General Jean Baptiste Ventura, Comte de Mandy. The 
estate left by his comrade in arms, the Frenchman Allard, was computed 
at the modest sum of twenty live thousand rupees, while Ventura raised no 
less than eighty thousand by the sale of his horse, elephants, boats and 


1. Up the Country, pp* 122 o. 

2. Ihid, p. 109, 

3. Ihid, pp, 244 and 272- 4. 

4. Toynbee, G, : A sketch of the Administration of the Iloo^hly DLsliicl, 1795~1S45, (CaL 1888^, 

p. 66. " , ‘ 

5. Mxtra, K, C. : U/Y-, pp. 64- 6 ; Report ol the Committee formed by Lord Auckland in 1S3S 

to investigate the slate of Bengal VoUc<\ 

6. Act XV of 1S43, 

7. It "^re'iiiires to Ve read three times b.efore it can be imdcrstand/' F}und <^f 
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miscellaneous belongings alone.''^ ' The Neapolitan Avitabile, more cerefnl 
about bis purse and future provision than Allard, had indeed closed his 
account with the liast India Company’s government at four hikes and fifty 
thousand, but the of Mademoiselle Ventura fetched in 1852 twenty 

four thousand iDounds or two lakhs and forty thousand rupees in Indian 
currency, a considerable fortune any day, more so a century ago. (2) The 
scholarly Court became a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
England and the learned societies of the continent delighted to lionour him 
but it is doubtful whether he was financially so well provided as 
Avitabile and Ventura when he retired home with his second Kashmiri 
wife. His ■Jflinirfi were certainly less lucrative than those held by Ventura 
in the life time of Ranjit Singh to which considerable addition were 
subsequently made by the munificence of other princes. The small 
estate of Court was eventually confiscated by the Sikh government after 
the assassination of Sher Singh, but Ventura successfully weathered all 
the political storms of those uncertain times and retained his lands even 
after the British annexation of the Punjab. Though a failure at the Bourse 
and not uncommonly circumspect in his political correspondence, A'entura 
earned the good will of the Sikhs and the Biutishers alike. How he steered 
clear of the Scylla of Sikh suspicion and the Chary bclis of British disfavour 
still remains a mystery. 

Ventura began his Indian career on a salary of Rs 500/- per mensem 
•which, according to Grey and Garrett, “ had by the year 1826 increased to 
Rs. 3,000 and as from time to time Jahgirs bringing in a total income 
of about Rs. 800/-per month were added to this and his income was quite 
considerable.^ But Eanjit Singh was not always punctxial in his payments 
and his ofELeers were often left in arrears. Ventura, moreover, kept a 
harem even after his marriage in 1825, and when his wife left him a 
suitable allowance had to be granted.(5) His savings, therefore, might not 
have been as considerable as his nominal income. Bqt when he retired 
from the Sikh service he was qiiite well off if not actually opulent. 

In 1837 he went to Paris on leave with his only daughter. Olaudine 
Victorine, but the news of his master’s illness soon brought him back to 
India. The political unrest in the Panjab convinced him of the early 
need of winding np his affairs but it was not until 1843 that ho finally 
made np his mind, sold all his eff'ects except the Ludhiana house, *where 
his Armenian wife still lived, and his daughter’s Jahgir, and left for 
British India to sail for Europe in November of the next year. Plow he 

1 . C. Grey — Eurofean Adventurer.^ of Northern India, p, 115. 

2. According to Grey and Garreit, Ventura sold his daughters jahgir for £ 20,000. But the deed 
of sale, which was duly attested by the X^iilish Consulate at I'aris, clearly states that the East India 
Company paid one thousand pounds in advance and twenty throe thousand pounds at the lime of the 
execition of the deed. A life pension of £ 300 per annum was on thi.s occasion granted lo Ventura. 

3. We Icain from Grey and Garrett that Courrs Jahgir brought him Rs. 650 per month while ihc 
total income from Ventura’s A £f/r amounted lo Rs. SOO per men.scm. Eitrol'ea7i Adventurers in 
Northern Jndia^ p, 104 and p. 153. 

4. C, Grey, cd. Garret Advenfii-rers ui Northern India, p. 104. 

5. Grey says that In 1825 Ventura was married at Ludniana to an Ameiican lady of mixed 
descent.” {Etimpean Adventurers 104). Latif however a.sserls that the lady was a European. '‘^The 
nuptials took place at Lahore according to the I'rcnch form, the Maliaraja presenting the bridegroom with 
^ten thousand, and his courtiers and Onierahs with thirty thousand, rupees, as History of the 
" P'mi jab, p. 433. 

*The Lahore residence wars also retained by \'entm-a wdth all the furnitures. 



succeeded in inducing the East India, Cempay's Governincnl to look after 
the management of of his estates ^ do not kno^v, but the terms if thev 
\vere as good ‘as those he ootamod m 1850, were entirely to his adT^tLe 
It may be safely assumeu that but for this arrangement his. or to he s^iLflv 
accurate, his daughter Claudine s niight have lieon forfeited' aftel 

the liirtish annexation of the I unjan. Ventura seems to ha^e carcfnllv 
lor oU .■Y'ntuohli.-s rod that explains tvhv the mI' wa. 
grained to the daughter ior services rendered by the faU-cr. 

It appears that the wave granted -it <- *• -r 

Inglis writes to Major Mackeson(^) “ yon will ob£er^ e that^ the^^^oS of 
the villages, now comprising the Jagheer claimed bv Geneial Ventura 
not granted at the same time. The grant of the tillage R a hw-dn 
Lootliunah having been made in l«l>3— that of llahvara efc in \kdni in 
.1806. The grant of all seems to have been afterwards repeated ‘in ore 
deed and this deed is said to have been confirmed bv AJnhnvr,-;., 

Sing as the regent on behalf of the Dulleep Sing.” \Ve <'. 0 + fm-H-.!’!. rmf 
about the ./.oti/d- in. the deed of ealeP) eJocuted by cltndine odeto' 
Ventura de Mandy and Jean Baptiste Comte Ventura de Mandv in 
of the East India Company on the 10th December, l,s.52. iccordine to 
this deed, the consisted of the “ villages and tracts of land called 

Talwundee, rialwara, IJoorj Iliirrie Sing, Boorj Sutan, Puttee Roopa and 
Rajiwal situate to the Mest of Loodiana District in the Province of Lahore 
Degal precision probably demanded the inclusion of “any ather Villaoes 
or tracts of land in Lahore aforesaid.” It is alsa possilile that Jean 
Baptiste had no precise knowledge of the villages held l)v him and his 
and his daughter in -Idhiju', and his minor daughter could not be expected 
to be better informed than her father. 


When was this which Claudine Victorine Ventura do Mandy 

claimed to hold in perpetuity, originally granted to her? According to 
the dacument cited above, the Juh(jir was granted to Ventura’s daughter by 
“ Maharajah Rujjeet Sing in about the year one thousand eight hundred 
thirty four and confinnoil and recognised by him and his successors 
Maharajahs of Lahore.” If this assertion is correct General Ventura must 
be credited with nncoinnion political fori'sight. Full five years before 
Ranjit king’s death he had o1>tuine<i a formal grant from the Maharaja that 
would, under normal comlitious, secure tlie 'hvhgir for his daughter at least 
for her life time, if not in perpetuity. But in the absence of^the original 
records it is not safe to aeeupt the statement at its face value, for we learn 
from the deed of sale that “the said Jean Baptiste Comte Ventura de Mandy 
claims to be entitled to some interest in the said Jagheer and the past 
revenues thereof ” tho<igh it is not anywhere stated that the grant was 
made jointly to the father and the ilaughter. It is also to be noted that 
Claudine ABctorine was a minor of 20 years in 1850 when by a deed 
executed at Parist*^) she conferred upon her father “ a power of Attorney 
fully authorising him to act on her l)ehHlf in the matter of the .Jageer.” 
The was, therefore, granted when she was a child of four if the 
testimony of the deed of sale is to be accepted. 

6. Letter dated, 19t!i April, bS-LS. 1'. 25 Jsui. 1S50, No. 102. ”” 

C°PyJo‘'wavded with tlu; Dospatdi Xo. 4'nriS53 dated the 2jid .March, P- C. 22 Arir. 

•lSt)3, Nos. 165-166. . ‘ 

8. PoMcal Dcslwtch to C'ourt, 15 Se|r). 185.1, No. .53. 'J'he dtvti is tlucd the 1850. Madellc * 
\ entmu desenbes as a se-sident of rue lUi httibourg ,Su Uoiwrc Ny. 08 fold No, 64). It ia state 1 in llii3 
document that she was bom on the 22ntJ of .Skprjl 183U. . . ' ' 
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General Ventura retui’ned to India once again in 1848 while the 
second Sikh war was still in progress. The old adventurer offered to fight 
the state he once served but some indiscretions at London had made him a 
suspect in the British ej’es and his services were holitely declined.(l) He 
stayed on in India and ic appears that he wanted to assume the direct 
administration of the ■Jfihrjirit which were then under attachment. The 
Company’s government could not comply with his request for reasons 
explained in Air. Inglis’s letter to Alajor Alackeson.l^) In para 9 of that 
letter we read — “ As General Ventura is au European foreigner and has 
never been in the occupancy and management of the Jahgeer and' as he is 
moreover only the temporary guardian of the grantee until her marriage or 
coming of age the Chief commissioner does not think that it should be 
expedient to make over to him the management of the villages.” There 
wei'e other legal and administrative ditficulties which demanded serious 
considei’ation. Although there was no doubt about the grant, the name of 
the grantee herself could not be found in any of the papers preserved in the 
Sikh archives. There remained the important question to be decided 
whether the grant was to terminate with the life of the grantee.” The 
terms of all the Sunhuds of the Punjab Government are the same and in 
words imply perpetual duration — by universal practice a grant lapsed on the 
death of either the grantor or the grantee.” In this case some of the 
grantors were already dead and the Chief Commissioner was prepared to 
confirm the Juhyir to the grantee “ for her life open to the consideration of 
the Government of the day, on the occasion of her death whether the 
produce of the village or any portion thereof shall be continued in the next 
generation.” Lastly the Government deemed it incumbent upon them to 
safeguard the interests of other parties. “ It is expressly stated that the 
interests of the Rajpoots in the portion of Halwara and Tulwundy in 
their possession was reserved to them and excluded in terms for the grant of 
General Ventura’s daughter ”. “ Further there seems to have been some 

doubt ‘‘ whether the right of the said Claudine Victorine Ventura d,e 
Alandy did not upon such conquest become void ” as “ the said country of 
Lahore afterwords became by conquest annexed to and now forms part 
of the British Dominions in the East Indies.”!-^! General Ventura was, 
therefore, called upon to produce a “ copy of the deed of lOth Cheyt 1896 
and the confirming deeds of the succeeding Sovereigns ” and ‘‘ to put on 
record the name and date of birth of the young lady in whose favour the 
grant was made.” The General categorically declined to “furnish 
information called for in regard to his Jagheer in the letter of the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, No. 103 dated l9th April 1848, on 
the gronnd that a partial comiffiance with the provisions would be an 
acquiscence in the justice of orders against which he has appealed to the 
Court of Directors.’’^ The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana enquired 
“ whether nr not payment is to be made to the General of the Revenue for 
his Jaghir.” But the Commissioner and Superintendent, Cis-Sutlej States 
decided that “ there is no necessity to deprive General Ventura of the 
proceeds of his Jagheer” and this decision was approved by the Government 


1. Grey op. cit,, p. 115. 

2. Dated the 19th April, 1848. 

3. This occurs in the deed of sale. 

4. Lt. Col. F. Mackeson, C. B. Commissioner and Superintendent Cis-Sutlej States to P. Melvil ■] 
Esq., 0%. Secretary to the Board, Lahore, flated 8tb Novr. 1849., P. C, ?5 Jan. 1850, No. 24-25. 
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of despite the objections of the Board of Administration. 

Evidently thejtalian adventnrei* had influential friends who pleaded his 
cause with success. 

In 18o0 the negotiations made satisfaotoi’v progress and General 
Ventur “ obtained from his daughter a pow’er of attorney fully authorising 
him to act on her liehalf in the matter of the Jageer.”v2) it finally 
settled that the General would receive the sum of £1.000 per annum in lien 
of the revenue of the J(Afjir{o) and the settlement was to take effect from the 
first May, 1850. According to Sir Henry Elliot, the Ji’.hfiir was calculated 
to yield Rs. 10,000 per anmimW and as the exchange rate \vas two shillings 
to the Rupee General Ventura struck an excellent bargain which secured 
him and his daughter the entire revenue of their Jahgir. in a Despatch'^) 
dated the 22nd August, 1851 we read that the Ventura estates were assessed 
at Rs. 9,334 but it was recommended that General Ventura should be paid 
“ £ 1,000 per annum notwithstanding that the Jageer does not yield quite 
so much.” 

Not content with the very profitable settlement that he had made, 
General Ventura tried to get something more than the first year’s annuity 
on the plea that the revenue of his Jageer for the first six months of the 
year is not collected till and June and consequently, although he had 
been paid in India the whole amount which had actually reached the 
Deputy Commissioner’s Treasury up to the SOth April 1850 he had in fact 
received nothing on account of the rents which accrued for the months of 
January, February, March and April and he solicited that in lieu thereof a 
payment might be made to him on that account of a sum equivalent to four 
twelfths of bis annuity or in other W’ords, that his annuity might be 
held to commence with the beginning of the Civil, instead of the official 
year.”(6) The General had indeed received an advance of Rs. 4000 on 
condition that this sum should be deducted from his allowance on the 
1st May when it fell due. The Directors argued that “ If this payment was 
intended as an equivalent for the revenue accruing to the General from his 
Jageer for the first four months of the year, although not receivable in the 
local treasury till after the 1st May it appears that no deduction should be 
made on that account from the annuity payable in this Country.” They 
however thought that an overpayment had been made as four twelfths of 
£ 1,000 would amouut to £ 33B-6-8 and not Rs. 4,000 or £ 400.(^) To this 
the Government of India replied, through Sir Henry Elliot, “ The reason 
why Rs. 4,000 was remitted to General Ventura was not because any rents 
were then due to him, but because he represented that he had borrowed 
money to enable him to procure a passage to England and the reason why 
Rs. 4,000 was remitted rather than any other sum was that it represented 
the amount which would have been shortly due for the spring harvest — as 


1. Sir Henry Elliot’s letter to the Board of Administration lor the Affairs ol the Punjab, Dated the 
16th January, 1850. 

2. Political Despatch to Court, 15 Sept. 1850, No, 33- 

3. Political Despatch to Conit, 25 Now. 1850, No, 44. 

4. Pol. Despatch to Court, dated 16 3!ay 1851, No. 30. 

5. PoL Despatch, No. 57 of 1851. 

6. Political Despatch to Court, dated. 16 May 1851, No. 30. 

A’so seen Revenue Despatch from Court No. 4 of 1851. 

7. Paia 4 of Revenue Despatch I'roin C.'o.irt No. 4 of 1851. 
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his Jagecr was represeatetl to yield the proportion of two fiftlis in the Spring harvest, 
and three fifths in the autumn harvest — which, as the Jageer is calculated to yield 
10,000 Es. per annum, is 4,000 for the former and 6,000 _ i(fc the latter.”(l) 
Sir Henry Elliot, however, concluded his despatch with the following observations ; — 

“ if your Hou’ble Court are so far inclined to concede the indulgence to 
General Ventura of paying him by the Civil instead of the official years, from 
January to December instead of from ilay to April, I have_ not the least objection to 
offer, as I am most anxious that he should be treated with _ all kindness and con- 
sideration — ^bub I would merely beg to remind you that, iu doing so, you would, 
every year, be paying him four months in advance of any collections from Iris Jageer.” 
So it is not unlikely that Ventura pocketed 4,000 Eupees more than the stipulated 
allowance, but the papers in the Imperial Record Department do uob offer any definite 
information. 

In December 1852 Ventura and his daughter surreudred “ all rights and 
interest claimed by them in the Jagliere in the Punjab granted to the latter by the 
late Maharaja Runjeeb Sing ”(2) in consideration of a cash payment of & 24,000 and a 
life pension of £ 300 per annum to General Ventura and here we might take leave of 
the Comte de Mandy and the Jahgir but for two communications about the pension 
made in 1854 and 1855. The Despatch No. 27 of 1854 dated the 18th October 
directed “that the Life pension of £300 per annum granted to General Ventura who 
is about to proceed to India be paid to him in Calcutta from the 30th September 
last” and the Despatch No. 42 of 1855 informed the Governor General of India in 
Council that “ General Ventura’s Annuity of Three Hundred Pounds (£ 300) will be 
issued from our Home Treasury from Slst December 1854 the date of the last pay- 
ment to him in India as certified by your Sub-TrcEisurer under date 6th Pebruary 1855, 
No. 368.” It is, therefore, evident that General Ventura’s pension was paid for the 
last quarter of 1854 only at Ofilcutta. We cannot help w'ondering whether he came 
to India for the fourth time in 1854 or ultimately changed his mind and abandoned 
the projected visit. In any case his stay in this country must have been remarkably 
brief as no further payment seems to have been made here. Had he still some pi'c- 
perby in India to be disposed of? What happened to his Behar estates? His 
Armenian wife subsisted on a pension granted by the British Government and 
Ventura would not travel all the way to India on her account. The last payment ' 
made to Ventura by the British Government in India, thei-efore, confronts us with an 
unsolved mystery. Ventura was believed to have left a vast treasure in this country. 
It is pertinent to enquire whether the last journey or contemplated visit to India had 
anything to do with this legenb. 

Ventura breathed his last at Paris in the first week of April four years later 
(1858). We wish we knew more about a man who played so prominent a part in the 
Punjab of Eanjit Sing. But more light would mean less mytery and an intimate 
portrait of Ventura might not prove so colourful as the shrouded figure in the djeep 
shades of a distant stage with a grim background of bloody strifes and dark designs. 


1. Para, S of Pol. Despatch to Court, dated 16 May 1851, No. 30. 

2. Home Department (Revenue) Cons. 22nd April 1853, No. I. 
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HERAT AND BRITISH IKDIA 

BY 

Prof. S. N. Banerjee, Patiala. 

( Sum mary) 

This paper treats ot the varioiis^ phases of the British policy towards Herat 
during 1833 and I8d3. In the thirties the circumstances and British interests 
dictated that Herat should he saved from Persian clutches. Hence the policy was 
formulated and steps taken to see that no part of ^ Herat was detached or annexed by 
Persia, add that its independence was not impaired in any way by Eusso-Persian 
aggression. When the place was made safe, the British endeavoured to establish 
friendly relations ■with the Afghan State. Pottinger and Todd were the British 
agents. A treaty of friendship and alliance was concluded by the latter (August 13, 
1839). But the* diplomatic relations did not endure. H’Arcy Todd left the place in 
disgust incurring thereby the severe displeasure of Lord Auckland. The idea was 
for some time entertained of invading Her at from and annexing it to Afghanistan 
where the British then had obtained a foothold. But this was not done for reasons 
to be found in the paper. The Afghan disaster made it impossible : and all political 
connection with the place was suspended. 

In the fifties the (luestioii was reopened on account of circumstances narrated 
in the paper ; and the policy of respecting the integrity and independence of Herat 
was definitely laid down* (Lord Malmesbneiy’s despatch October 27, 1852) and 
enforced. The Anglo-Persian convention of January 25, 1853 and the Treaty of 
Paris of March 4, 1857 (concluded after a short war) elaborated and confirmed the 
policy. 


In the meantime the relations with Afghanistan had been mended by the 
Ang lo- Afghan treaty of March 30, 1855, and bettered by the treaty of co-operation 
concluded on January 2G, 1857. On account of this reorientation of British policy 
towards Afghanistan* the Anglo-Indian authorities remained inactive when Amir Dos*t 
Muhammad warred upon Herat and made it a part of his dominion only a fortnight 
before his death on June 0, 1863. In fact it was this consummation that the 
Government of India had been urguing for since 1857. The arguments of the 
Government of India in support of the absorption will be found in the following 
excerpt from Mr. Borin’s minute of February 7, 1857 : “Events have proved that 
Herat is incapable of maintaining its own independence. If it has been unable to 
resist the feeble efforts of Persia, it could have iio chance of successfully opposing any 
more powerful aggression. In the natural order of things, and from position, Herat 
must rest for support either on Persia or on Afghanistan. It is itself Afghan, and 
does not of right belong to Persia ; and I venture to think that as r^ards ‘ the 
interests of Biitish India, it is of infinite importan(!e that Herat should revert to 
AfgWistan, and, if possible, be consolidated with it in one compact and powerful 
union.” 
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THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER TRIBES UNDER 
RANJIT SINGH’S SWAY IN 1837 

fT 

(Based on the records in the Imjvrud Record Dept.) 


31Y 


Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The year 1837 is very significant in the history of Sikh rule in the North 
West Frontier region. On the 30th April of that year, hy a surprise attack at 
Jararud, Dost Muhammad succeeded in killing Hari Singh, the flower of Sikh 
chivalry, the Murat of the Sikh army. This incident must have considerably shaken 
the prestige of Ranjit among the frontier tribes. But the British records do not 
convey such an impression. On the other hand, we are told by Wade that Sikh rule 
was characterised by the same moderation as before. Ranjit Singh, cool and calcu- 
lating, refused to be hustled by any sudden reverse from the pursuit of a fixed policy, 

A long letter, written by Wade iu October 1837 to the Secretary to the 
Government of India supplies us illuminating details relating to the extent of Sikh’s 
sway beyond the Indus. Wade arrived at Ludhiana, as the agent of the British 
Government in June 1823, and in his paper he is emphatic in his assertion that he 
could vouch for the accuracy of his notes from his own observations. The account 
of Wade is more detailed than that of Burnes, the diplomat, adventurer and explorer, 
whose letter included in the political proceedings 11th September, 1837, supplied 
some of the information on which Wade based his paper. 

The first irruption made by the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh on the right bank 
of the Indus was in 1819/20, On the left bank of the Indus, Payandah Khan, an 
Afghan Chief rose up in arms against Ranjit Singh after his occupation of the fort of 
Attock in 1812/13. Failing to expel the Sikhs from his territory, he withdrew to 
Amb in the Yusufzai country on the right bank of the Indus whence he carried oh 
his activities against the Sikhs. 

The Yusufzais on the right bank of the Indus were divided into seven tribes. 
Some of their lands extended towards the plains of Peshawar, while the rest were 
situated in the hills north of Amb. These tribes and their Chiefs in 1837 were the 
following: — Kamalzai (Chief, Ahmed Khan); Almanzai, Ismailzai and Daulatzai 
(Chief, NasiruUa Khan) ; Razai (Chief, Lashkar Khan) ; Khuda Khel (Chief,. Fateh 
Khan who, had given shelter to Syed Ahmed) ; Omar Khel (Chief, Arsola Khan) ; 
Aba Khel (Omar Khan). 

Fateh Khan of the Khuda Khel tribe was attacked by Hari Singh Nalwa in 
1836, and was compelled to sign an agreement for tribute. After the battle of 
Jamrud and the death of Hari Singh Nalwa, Golab Singh was sent along with 
Avitable to restore the shaken authority of Ranjit Singh among those people. 

The territory of Peshawar was fotmed besides the city and adjacent lands of 
the districts of Kotilla, Thakal Hariana, Shabqadar, Hastnagar, Akora and Kohat, 
The Mohmands were in possession of Kotilla, the Khalils of Thakal, the Daodzai of 
Hariana, the Ghogliane of Shabcj[adar, the Mahmudzai of Hashtnagar and the Khattaks 
of Akora. The Mohmand Chief would not yield obedience to the Sikhs but some of 
the Maliks or heads of villages did. The Chief of the Khalils took refuge in the 
Khyber from which parties of his people issued at night to attack the Sikhs. The 
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Da<.»dzui Oliietslup liai Ijccuinc oxt/iuoL. Tlia-iu pt-upk living witliiu 4/5 mil&s of the 
city had to be submissive but J^^ady like the rest to take advantage of any 

reverse of fortuup to the hikhs. ± lie brhoghane were in occupation of the territorv 
called Doaba winch jas assigned by the bikhs along with Hashtnagar and Kohat in 
Jiigir to the ex-Ghiefs ot 1 eshawai ihe _:Mahmudzais were without a leader. The 
Khattak Chief was the lirst to feel the weight of Sikh arms on the other side of the 
Indus and the territory occupied hi Mas most submissive to the Sikhs Thev 

were held iu complete control rty teikh garrisons - 
P'jshawar in the west. 


in 


Attock and Khairahad with 


Between Kalabagh and Attock the country was not fully penetrated bv the 
Sikhs. In that region the tribes on the rignt bank of the river was not so thorouo-hiv 
snbduei by the Sikhs. The territory oti the left hank upto Hasan A1 dal was nnJv 
the direct control and authority of Ranjit Singh’s officers. With the numerous 
families m that region, the Sikhs made annual settlements separately and e'^ectuallr 
in the most peaceful manner. ^ 


The hills in the quarter of Kalabagh and Isakhel were very arid Above 
Kalabagh there was rich vegetation and abundance of water. Sardar Fateh Sin^h 
Man sent in 1887 to coerce Ahmad Khan, Chief of Isa Khel succeeded in suhiuo-at- 
ting him completely. •* ^ 


The chief importance of Bannu, Tank Marwat consisted in the fact that they 
commanded a direct road to Kabul from the Punjab plains through that reo-ion. 
When Dera Ismail Khan was finally annexed iu 188(>, it opened to'^the Sikt^ an 
opportunity of projecting military operations in that quarter. Tank, Bannu, Marwat 
an i Dera Ismail Khan formed the Jagir of Nao Nihal Sinih, whose policy wi s to 
attach the Afghans to his interest by taking many of them into his own service. 
According to Burnes and some other observers, family complications facilitated the 
annexation of Dera Ismail Khan. The Chief himself welcomed it because a large 
portion of his territory was absobed in the payment of pensions to relatives and 
retainers of his father. They defied him and as he was largely dependant on them 
for the payment af his tribute to the Maharaja he failed. He was glad to escape from, 
the iusolance of his vassals and the demand of the Sikh state. Wade however 
emphasises the military aspect of the annexation. Wade’s comment is, a tribute to 
the moderation of the Sikh rule in the N. W. fic wrote, “The garrison at Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Mithankot do not exceed 500 men. The paucity of troops main- 
tained by the Sikhs in such an extent of newly acquired country is the^clearest 
evidence of the effect of their rule in tranquillising and subduing the insurrectionary 
spirit of the Chiefs in the Derajat.” 


PRESS ATTACK ON LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S POLICY 

TOW'ARliS SIND 

BY 

Miss B. M. Batliwala, Bombay. 

( Summary ) 

_ The Press attacked chiefly two phases of Imrd Elleuhorough’s Policy toward* 
Sind. (1) His attitude tOM-ards the men in the Civil Service, (2) his preference of 
territory in lion of tribute in Sind . 

Lord Ellonborough wanted to reduce the number of officers in the Civil 
.Service, to him it appeared that the Indian euvironement hsid an evil effect on the 
impartial nature of the British Officers. He found the same difficulty with Outram. 
Outram was held iij high esteem by TiOrd Auckland us well as the people of Sind. 
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•By Ms political sagacity he had wou the hearts of the Ameers, but he disagreed with 
Lord EUeaborough when the latter wauted to take severe steps against the Ameers. 
In short Lord Ellenborough ivas ill-disposed towards the political ofhcers in India. 

The other phase of Lord EUenborough’s policy attacked by the press was the 
acquisition of territory in Sind. It is said that with a change of Governor 
General in India, there \vas a change in policy of the British Government towards 
Sind. The Situation of the English in Sind when Lord Auckland left India was not 
favourable and Imrd Ellenborough had to take steps to turn the balance in 
their favour. 

Thus he adopted a policy which according to him would raise the status of 
the English and hence his idea of annexing Sind was capital, his chief object was to 
establish unrestricted trade between all countries on the Indus, the sea and the 
Himalayas. Lord Ellenborough is attacked because he had no right to take these 
steps. The claim of tribute by the British Government from the Sind Ameers was 
questionable, much more so when territory was substituted for tribute ? Those who 
are in favour of Lord Ellenborough have written in order to wipe out the attack of 
the press, that his hands were tied since the seeds of the evil had already been sown 
by his pi'edecessor. But still the fact remains that the punishments inflicted on the 
Ameers by the Governor General were far more severe. Surely their crime was not 
80 great that from independent rulers they should be turned to mere nonentities. The 
English originally formed their politic tl relations with the Ameers as friends and 
claimed rights on terms of equality and ended by proclaiming themselves the rulers 
of Sind. 

No denunciation of Lord Ellenhorough’s policy is so strong as the article 
entitled, ‘Lord Ellenborough’s Sind Policy’ dn the Bombay Courier of October 13, 
1843. The paper does not try to prove the innocence of the Ameers but it criticises 
Lord Ellenborough’s policy. It says it was most inconsistent with His Lordship’s 
professions, for Lord Ellenborough was bitterly against his predecessor’s war policy 
and preached peace but soon he Mmself was ‘ mounted on war ’. 

Lord Ellenborough’s policy was denounced at Home and abroad, he had to 
wade through a storm of criticisms, but he finally obtained his desire, i.e., to annex 
Sind to the Bombay Presidency. 


POPHLAE AGITATION AGAINST OUTEAM’S DISMISSAL 

PROM BAEODA 

BY 

Miss Hilla Dhunjeebhoy, Bombay. 

{^Summary) 

Outram became the victim of the wrath of Bombay Government by wilting 
his celebrated “ Khatpat Report ”, that is a report on the corruption which was 
prevalent in Baroda and Bombay as a result of the Guarantee System. Ho was dis- 
missed from Baroda because he incurred the resentment of the Bombay Government 
by his fearless exposure of corruption in Baroda and in Bombay. Outram wTote the 
“ Khatpat Report ” not of his own accord, but because Government invited him to 
do 80, by issuing a circular seeking counsel to uproot the belief in Khatpat. Eor 
• this Outram was dismissed just when he was on the varge of exposing a Msgraceful 
system of intrigue. He left Baroda on 20th December, 1851. 



Outram had, great barifiers to cross for he worked without the aid of Govern- 
ment, and against strong opposition from people of all rank and classes. People 
believed in Baroda that he had incurred serious displeasure of Government by his 
crusade against corruption. But Outram received, popular support from his brother 
officers and the press. The press showed the public that it was the first occassion on 
which Government openly proclaimed a man too honest for public employment and 
dismissed him from their service, because of his anxiety to preserve the British name 
untarnished. 

The dismissal of Outram was a triumph for his enemies, but this triumph 
was short lived. Por when Outram’s case was discussed in official circles, the feeling 
of the Court of Directors in his favour greatly strengthened, and he received high 
pmise from ail quarters. Ontram’s view were in harmony with chose of the Supreme 
Government, and they received the approbation of the Court also. The members of 
Parliament gave him credit for his work, and the Court of Directors admired the 
zeal, energy and success with which he managed such a tough inquiry. Outram was 
Avarmly praised by his friends, and was held in high estimation. 

The pr^s made a severe attack on the Bombay Government for stigmatizing 
a man like Outram as a weak-minded fanatic. The Authorities did not succeed in 
keeping the official disgrace of the Bombay Presidency from the public eye. The 
hero who was thought unfit for any high employment, wtis declared by Lord 
Dalhausie the “fittest man in India” for the post from which he had been dismissed. 
In the end all those who disbelieved in the existence of such a system of corruption 
and bribary, realised the truth given by Outram in his “ Khatpat Report 

Outram stood well with those whose opinion was of greater weight and value 
than that of the discomfited Government of Baroda. It was therefore a great 
triumph for Outram. Baroda was transferred from the Bombay Government to the 
Supreme Government, and Outram was re-appointed Resident at Baroda. 

Por the first time the head of the Indian Goverment went out of the usual 
routine to honour one who had rendered himself so obnoxious to an almost co-ordinate 
authority, which shows that Ontram’s case was a very good one. 


BENGAL UNDER BRITSH RULE IN THE EARLY HALF OP THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Prof. T. A. Talukdar, Krishnagar. 

{Summary) 

PuUtical effects 

The authorities of the period emphasise that the effects of early British Rule 
ou Bengal were rather baneful. It destroyed her indigenous institution and repleeed 
them by a foreign system or rule which led to far greater evils iu the country, The 
natives of the province were completely excluded from all responsible posts and 
replaced by Englishmen, annually recruited from England, whose chief concern was 
'the making of money. The Zemindars — thitherto responsible for the police of the 
country — weje divested of all power and confined only to their tax-collecting duties 
■for the benefit of the now rulers.— -"While districts of vast size, in a country of fifty 



millions, were placed in charge oi‘ a single individual. There were only 49 District 
Judges to administer justice in the vrhole province — even as late as the time of 
Bentinck. This change of the administrative system in Bengal ruined not only 
many well-to-do natives of the pi’ovince but also the Zamiudars who were severely 
affected by the land legislation of Cornwallis with its system of sales and attachments. 

Economic effects 

The effects of early British rule on the economic life of Bengal were no leas 
adverse. Bengal which could boast of flourishing cities like Dacca and Murshidabad, 
of a number of industries like Muslin — Silk and Cotton and carried on prosperous 
export trade in Gun-powder, firearms, muslin and cotton goods with China and other 
countries of the Bast at the beginning of the 19th Century, was seriously affected hy 
the competition of English manufactures. Justice Shore, writing in 1834, says how 
the ruinous sytem of custom duties on the finer manufacturers in England, led to 
the ruin of its finer industries like Muslin, while “Taxation” and “Home-charges” 
(such as dividends to the Company and Pensions) reached such an extreme point as 
to throw many lands out of cultivation, increase crimes and bring the people on 
the verge of starvation. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS 

1, Social Intercourse 'behveen Englishmen and Indians 

The British policy of excluding the natives of the province from all responsible 
jobs created a wide gulf between the two classes. The Englishmen of the time thus 
developed a superiority complex, rarely mixed socially with the people of Bengal or 
returned their visits. They treated their servants with abuse and blows for the 
slightest fault. 

Such haughty isolation on the part of Englishmen did not encourage the 
natives of rank of the provice to develope social intercourse or invite the former to 
their homes except at social functions, like a “Natch”. The daily contact of English- 
men was thus, not so much with Indians of the better classes but with a host of 
servants who simply catered to the luxury and indolent habits of their masters. 
They hardly mixed with Bengali ladies who remained in complete seclusion but all 
the same, formed connections with indesirable native women whom they were not 
legally allowed to marry. Such unions gave rise to a large “ Anglo-Indian ” population 
with the vices of both the communities. These Anglo-Indians were not only excluded, 
from all responsible jobs hut wore also social out-castes in English Society. 

2. Effects of Education 

The indigenous oriental culture Sanskrit and Arabic was also atfected hy 
British rule. The famous educational minute of Macauley in the time of Bentiuck 
became the starting-point of a new educational policy in the Country whose object 
was the pi'omotion of Western Science and learning. Under the impetus of this new 
policy a number of Colleges for Western education came to be founded, such as the 
Hindu College in ]817, the Calcutta Medical College in 1835 and the Hughli College 
in 1833. English pioneers of education like Doctors Carey and Marshman of 
Serampore and David Hare of Calcutta came forward to help its cause, and men like 
IJffiolmel Dutt, the famous poet of Bengal, became its first products. Inspite of 
' tiB opposition by the orientalists, the new system of education continued .to spread in 
.fc|»eount-ry with an ever-inoreasing roll-strength of pupils. Eveh female education 
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was not neglected and a nuraber of scbools came to be founded by missionaries for the 
spread of education among Bengali girls. But there was hardly’ any higher female 
education till tbp foundation of Bethune College in Calcutta. 

8. Effects on social customs 

The spread of Western education in Bengal brought a new spirit of reform 
and an agitation was led against social abuses of the age’such as Ktdiaism and “ Th^ 
Sati-Eite.''' The institution of ‘ Kulinism ’ by which Kulin Brahmins were allowed 
to take as many wives as they chose — even from the low castes — had become a social 
curse which was removed not by any legislation gradually by the force of Public 
opinion. 

The Sati Eiiei—a custom of great antiquity — was another great social abuse 
of the time, when as many as 441 widows performed “The Sati Rite ” in one year 
(1817) within 30 miles of Calcutta. The custom was often abused, as unwilling 
widows were forced by their relatives for their own ends to embrace death in this 
manner. Beneinck, therefore, had “ The Sati Rite,” repealed by legislation on the 
advice of men like Raja Rammohau Roy, inspite of all opposition of the orthodox 
group who looked upon Bentinck’s action as an interference with their social customs. 
Among the other evil practices of the time, the custom of drowning children at 
“Glanga-Sagar” in consequence of vows had'already been forbidden by “Wellesly” 
bub another equally inhuman practice — Ttie Ohiimh Puja festival, in which fanati^l 
devotees were swung round by hooks fixed in their flesh, persisted much longer until 
in 1859 the Secretary of State for India passed orders for its repeal. 

Religious effects 

In religion also, British rule affected the life of the people of Bengal. Both 
Western education and missionary propaganda in the country were slowly undermin- 
ing the foundations of the old social order. Idolatry and the caste-system became 
the main targets of attack by the Christian missionaries who not only converted the 
people by propaganda but even kidnapped young children from their homes with 
impunity. It was this rapid growth of Christianity in the country which gave rise to 
a movement of religious reform within the Hindu fold — viz. “ The Brahmo Samaj”— 
and thus saved Hinduism. 

Such were the effects of British rule in the first half of the Nineteenth Century 
on Bengal which completely transformed the life of her people. 


THE PIRATES OF OKHAMANDAL—EARLY XIX CENTURY 

BY 

Mr. Kersie K. D. Merchant, Bombay. 

{Summary') 

hi the beginning of the nineteenth century the pirates of .Okhamandal b^jame 
a standing menace to the commerce of Bombay. 

The chief cause which led the people of Okhamandal to piactice piracy was 
poverty. Their country was rocky and barren, very b'ttle rain feU, and what was 
produced was hardly enough for them to keep body and soul together, and they took 
to dishonest means. 
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• • In the year 1807 Alexander Walkek, the President at Baroda, "made his memo- 
rahle expedition into Kathiavrad, to do away with the evil practice of the annual 
Mulukgiri circuits of the Marathas, and while he was there he incidentally decided to 
curb the pirates. 

From, his first-hand experience of the country, he found out that Okhamandal 
could easily be subjugated and brought under the direct control of the Gaikwad, who 
in his turn was under the thumb of the British. 

But his superiors did not agree with him on this point, as at that time they 
were too busy with other troubles, and also because they did not like to extend their 
Empire so far. 

Walker, therefore, secured the services of Sunderji Siwji, a wealthy merchant 
of Mandvi, and sent him to Okhamandal to make agreements with the pirates. 
Sunderji succeeded iu his mission and the pirates showed their readiness to give up 
piracy', if the British took them under their protection. 

But this peaceful settlement had no lasting effect. From time to time the 
pirates succumbed to the temptation of ravaging commerce, and it was finally decided 
to subjugate them once for all by force of arms. 

Accordingly several expeditions were sent against them between the years 
1811 and 1820, nntil finally in 1820, Okhamandal was reduced to a subsurvient State 
of the Gaikwacl. 


THE TWO COUNCILS THEORY OF MACAULAY AND DALHOUSIE. 

AN INTERPRBPATION OF THE CHARTER ACTS OP 1838 x\.ND 1853. 

BY 

Mr. Prannath Malhan, Lahore. 

The object of this paper is to study the text aud implication of the ‘Two 
Councils ’ theory, which enunciated that 3 and I Will. IV Cap. 85 and IG and 17 
Viet, Cap. 9.5 ordained to constitute two separate and independent councils of the 
Governor General namely, the one Executive and the other Legislative. An endeavour 
is made here in the following pages to examine the soundness of this theory. The 
importance of the theory needs no comment, because if the correctness of the theory 
is established, it would alter the entire course and narration of the constitutional 
history of India. 

Macaulay’s Two Councils Theory : — 

The author of the ‘Two Councils ’ theory (under 8 and 4 WiU. lY. Cap. 85) 
was Mr. Macauly, the first Law Member, who while assuming the charge of his office, 
recorded a minute, dated 27th July, 1834,(1) contending that the Act of 1833 pur- 
ported two councils, differently composed, the one Legislative, and the other Executive. 
As regards their respective competence, he was sorry to find the Act silent. Never- 
theless he maintained, that failing a general principle governing the line of demarcation 
between the l^islature and the exeentive, it would be safe to prerame that the 

L Political consuktions 9th 1834, No. 7, 
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iutcuCiioii ul i urjiuiBUC Wiis to uiist ciic tlivicsiuu. of lIxo powGi's oi tiio laovcruiiLiGut of 
India on the model of England, that is, the Executive Council to exercise the same 
prerogative as ^id the British Crown, and the act of the Legislative Council to be 
considered necessary in all such cases where correspoudinglv''the acts of Pariiment 
were passed. So in the light of that construction, he concluded : " It follows that 
the army cannot be augmented in times of peace; that taxes cannot be imposed even 
for local purposes ; that money cannot be borrowed on the public faith of the Indian 
Empire, without a vote of the Legislative council. No state prisoner can be detained 
in sustody without such a vote. No treaty with any neighbouring power, stipulating 
for any payment of money on onr pait, will be binding without such a Vote... It is 
plain that, if this rule be adopted, the Legislative council will exercise in India, as the 
Parliament in England, a control over almost all the proceedings of the E.xecutive 
Government. Though the Pourth Member may have no vote° ou a question, for 
example, of going to war, yet he will have a vote when the question i.s about furnish- 
ing the sinews of War, and his opposition to the question of supply may prevent the 
Executive Council from carrying into effect, or may force the Governor-Genei*al to 
have recourse to his extra-ordinary authority.”! f) 

Lord William Bentinck, in his minute of 8lst July, 1834. took strong e.xcep- 
tion to the view taken by Mr. Macaulay. He asserted that the Act niade no 
alteration iu the character of the Governor-General in Council ; that it remained one 
and the same for the executive and legislative purposes. According to him the 
council in its Executive capacity could make peace and War, raise money and do all it 
had done before without requiring the interference of the same council in its legisla- 
tive capacity to give validity to its acts ; and that the only restriction imposed upon 
its legislative authority was that in making laws it was essential to have the advice of 
the Fourth Member, and that no law couid be enacted unless there was a quorum of 
three members.(2} 


The minutes, quoted above, were transmitted to the court of Directors for its 
consideration.l-s) But the Directors in their despatch of 4th March, merely intimated 
that they had referred the question, arising out of Mr. Macaulay’s contention whether 
the Governor-General could overrule the council iu it.s legislative capacity and whether 
he could make suspend, alter, or repeal the laws or regulations by his exti’aordinarv 
authority, to the Grown lawyers.(4) In the second despatch they pointed out that the 
Legislative Council was not competent to impart legality to the peoceodings of the 
government, which were otherwise tdtra virc^ of the Act.(5) 


The reply of the Directors was too vague for Mr. Macaulay to drop liis 
contention that the Act provided a parallelism in the authority of the ‘Government of 
India. The controversy was revised when the standing orders, proposed bv Mr. 
Macaulay, came for discussion before the council in June 18Sr>.i6) Mr. Prinsep*in his 
minute of the 11th June, strongly objected to the rule, which provided that the 
communications bearing on the proposed laws should be received directly by the 
Legislative Council and that all the correspondence relating to such proflucts s*houId 
be carried out by the same. He proposed, on the contrary, that all the drafts of 
laws sent in by the subordinate Governments should, prior to their being laid before 
the Legislative Council, be considered by the Executive Council in the department to 


1. Political consnlation?, 9ili Aug. 1834, Ko. 7, paia 6 No. 8 para 3 

2. Ibid, 

3. Public letter to court No. 10 of 1334. 

4. Legislative letter from Court. No. 1 oflS35 

5. LegislatK-e letter from Court No. 2, 1835. 

6. LegKlati\^ letter from Court No. 2 of 1835, 
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which they belonged ; that the Executive Council might amend them, revise them, 
or approve them as such before transmitting to the Legislative Council ; that all 
correspondence with the subordinate authorities, ^vith the Law commission, and with 
the Ijocal Government, should be carried on through the Executive Council ouly.d) 
As for the expediency of having two governing authorities, he was ot’the 
opinion that it was highly inadvisable to teach the public authorities that they were 
subject to the command of two masters- Then again, he argued that the creation of 
the Legislative Council as an independent organ of the government would create 
serious practical difficulties. He indicated that a trouble was likely to arise if the 
orders of the Legislative Council were to be neglected or disobeyed. He pointed out 
that if the Legislative Council were to enforce its own orders, it would appropriate 
the functions of the Executive Council, if it did not, he inquired who else would then 
carry out its behests. (2) 

Mr. Macaulay remained unimpressed by the arguments of Mr. Prinsep and 
:i‘eiterated his view point in a later minute of the l3th June.(3) To the objection 
against having two supreme authorities, he a,nswered that the Act provided two 
councils, the one vested with the supreme legislative authority, the author armed 
with paramount executive powers; and whether that was a convenient arrangement 
or not it iras not for them to undo what Parliament had ordained for them. . So he 
maintained that under no arrangement could they lawfully transfer the functions of 
the Legislative Council to the Executive Goimcil. To the argument that if the 
Legislative Council were to take the enforcement of its orders in its own hands it 
would soon become an executive Council, he replied that the confusion of legislative 
and executive functions would of course be a frightful evil, but not a jot less, it would, 
if the Executive Council were to become a Legislative Council. He asked in return: 
What would become if the Executive Council neglected to procure the information 
sought for by the Legislative Council ; whence was the punishment to come, and how 
would the information be procured; what would become if the two councils disagreed? 
The right course was obvious, he said, “ When Parliament gave us the power of 
legislating, it gave us also, by necessary implication, all the powers without which it 
is impossible to legislate well. I see no reason why the Legislative Couneil may not 
correspond directly with the subordinate governments and with the Law Commission: 
why it may not directly call for infirmation from any public fnnctionery ; why it may 
not, if it is considering the draft of a law, or a military or a financial subject, require 
the attendance of the Military or PinancM Secretary.” “ However, towards the close 
of his minute, he expressed his wiUingness to refrain from opposing the suggestions of 
his colleagues, if they considered it advantageous that the Executive Council be inter- 
posed ” as an organ of communication between the Legislative Council and other 
bodies even though personally he considered it undignified for the Executive Council 
to adopt that position, and viewed the imposition of such an intermediary as likely to 
cause delay and inconvenience in the despatch of the Legislative business. But if it 
was intended, as he presumed that Mr. Prsnsep meant, that the Executive Council 
should do all the work ‘ ingident to Legislation except the final passage of law,’ he 
said that he had not the least hesitation in pronouncing that proposition as highly 
pernicious, opposed to the spirit and letter of the Act, and contraiy to the instructions 
of the Court of Directors. 

To remove the doubts, the Government of India adopted a resolution,(4) 
declaring that the Legislative Council was not distinct from the Executive Council; 
and determined that there should be but one council, with separate Legislative 
Department. They further resolved that all legislative proposals should first be 

1. Legislative consulotions No* 11 of 6th July, 1835. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Legislative letter rom Court No. 1835. 

4. I.^€^lative Letter from Court No. 2 of 1835, Resolution dated 6th July, 1835. 
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cousklered by the Govcruov General iu Council in che Departmeut to which it related 
and then if approved, be transmitted to the Legislative Department. The resolntion 
and the draft oLstandiug oixlers were communicated to the Court of Directors, who, 
without taking any notice of that determination of the Government of India, simply 
expressed theiV approval of the standing orders.{l) 


The theory of independence and distinctness of the Tjegislative Council was of 
great significance ; had it obtained the official sanction, it would have greatly streng- 
thened the position of the Law Meinher, and through him the authority and the 
status of the subsequest Legislatures. But unfortunately the theory, from the very 
start, did not find favour with the authorities in England or iu India. The Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India took the very bottom out of Mr. Macaiila 3 '’s claim. 
It frusterated his attempt to raise the Executive Council of the Goverument of India 
with the addition of the Eourth Member to the status of a Legislature. Such an 
endeavour was bound to bo abortiv e, because ‘ separation of powers ’ had as vet found, 
no place in the Indian Oonstitution. 


Most probably Macaulay’s predisposition towards the original scheme of the 
Legislative council, — as proposed by Lord Bentinek’s government in 1880-31 and 
his liberalism, led him to emphasise the statutory discrimination in the constitution 
and quorum of the Governor-general in couucil assembled for the executive and 
legislative purposes, and canre to the conclusion that the Governor General of India 
in council in its legislative capacity was an independent statutory body. Co-existing 
with the Executive Council for purpose.? akin to that of a legislature of the 
Parliamentary government. But despite one’s regard for the abilitj’- and knowledge 
of Mr. Macaitlay it is difficult to reconcile with his interpretation of the Act. 
Sections 40, 43*and 48 of the Act, did not portray that sense : section 40, which 
governed the composition of the Governor-General of India iu Council, prescribed 
that the Fourth Ordinary Member, differently selected, was to be a member of the 
Governor General in Council with a proviso that he was not entitled to sit and vote 
iu the Council except at the meetings for making laws and regulations ; Section 48 
laid down that laws and regulations should be made only at such meetings of the 
Governor General of India in Council when at least the Governor General and in his 
absence the President of the Couucil, and three ordinary members were present there 
at ; Section 48 conferred upon the Governor General in Council the legislative powers 
enumerated therein. So to all intents and purposes, while 3 and 4 WiU. lY-Oap. 85 
purported to differentiate the function of legislation from that of administration, it 
did not contemplate to ci’eate a distinct Legislative Council. The Governor General 
of India in Council in its legislative capacitj" was very often denoted by the term 
‘ Legislative Council ’ ; but legally speaking it -was nothing but an amplification of ‘ the 
Governor General of India in Council assembled for the purpose of making laws and 
regulations.’ 


Dalhousie’s Two Councils Theory : 

In 1854, Lord Dalhousie reiterated the two Council’s theory. The difference 
was that this time it came from the month of the Head of the Government and was 
accepted by bis Government. The 16 and 17 Viet. Cap. 95, 8: 22 related to the 
composition of the Governor General in Council assembled for the purposes of making 
laws and regnlations.’ According to the construction he placed upon it, the power 
of making laws and regulations after 20th May, 1854, i.e., the date on which the 
. legislative Council met for the first time, were transferred from the Governor General 
in Council to the. Legislative Council, constituted under section 22, which he implied 

1. Legislative lefter from Court No. 4 of 1S37, para 20. 
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fco be au iadepeadeufc orgaa, exclusively eiapo\Yerod to euaofc laws I'ur liritisli ludia.(i) 
This presumption found a more concrete form in the standing orders of the Legisla- 
tive Council, which were adopted a little later by the Government. The first standing 
order as follows; — 

“ the words “Legislative Council” shall be deemed to mean the 

Council of India, constituted according to the provisions of the lOth and 17th Viet. 
Cap. 95 for the purpose of making Laws, and the words “Governor General in 
Council” shall be deemed to mean the Governor General of India in Council, not so 
constituted.” Similarly the distinction between the Legislative Council and the 
Supreme Government was emphasised in the oth Paragraph of the circular letter 
issued on the 20th Aug. 1854 by Lord Dalhousie’s Government to the provincial 
Governments, stating therein that they should send their obsorvacions on the pub- 
lished bills directly to the Legislative Council. 

The same sense was somewhat vaguely signified by Sir Charles Wood in his 

despatch of the 23rd of Dec. 1854, He wrote: “ I look upon all the Councillors, 

Secretaries, etc., as so many machines for lightening the labour of the Governor 
General, and for doing what I may call the mechanical vrork of the Government. 
I have made him (Governor General) more absolute than he was in the Executive 
Couusil, and I do not wish to make the Legifslative Council a body, which does more 
than aid him, in law making. The Executive Council is to aid him in administration, 
the Legislative Council in law making. I admit of course that the letter must be 
more independent, but I dot not wish to make it a body that is likely to take upon 
itself more weight or authority than is necessary for the purpose of elaborating laws. 

' I do not look upon it as some of the young Indians do, as “ the nuclues and beginning 
of a constitutional Parliament in India.”(2) 

Sir Barnes Peacock, (the Chief justice of the Supreme court) and Sir Charles 
Jackson also subscribed to this view, and their leanings towards this conception was 
manifestly clear in the debate on the resolution concerning Mysore Grant.(3) 

Criticism of the Theory. 

The exponent of the theory of independence, based their claim on the sanction 
of 16 and 17 Viet. C. 05, S. 22. Now let us see if this provision made any substan- 
tial alteration in the constitutional law as it prevailed before 1853. 

The Section 22 read as follows : — 

)‘Eor the better exercise of the powere of making laws and Regulations, now 
vested in the Governor General of India in Council, the several persons hereinafter 
mentioned shall, in addition to and together with such Governor General and the 
Members of the said Council, under the said Act of the third and fourth years of 
King William the Fourth, be members of the said Council of India for and in relation 
to the Exercise of such powei-s of making laws and regulations as aforesaid, and shall 
be distinguished as Legislative Councillors thereof.” 

1, Sec his minute ol the 17th May, 1S54. The same view he implied in his despatch of the 16lh 
March, 1855, written io the President of the Board of Control. After defending his position that he had 
not conceded io the Le^lative Council, any ^-eater power than the law had clearly conferred upon it, he 
observed : ‘‘I must be guided by the statue f>f 1S53. Tis provisions have given to the legislatite Council 
the independence which I have ascribed to it. The Governor General cannot help himself. Except the 
final vote after the passing of an Act, he has none of that over-'iTiling xjow'cr o\’er the Legislative Counci 
which the law gives him over the Supreme Council.” 

2, Legislative letter from Court ot 23rd Dec. 1854. 

3, The proceedings of the Legislative council of India, voL 6, pp. 1344 ■ 4^, 13{>3--*67 and 1402. 
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By the perusal of this section ic will he noticed that the Act orclainetl to add 
a few memhers to the Governor General m Council, to he known as the Leo-islative 
Councillors so thi^t the Council may make a better eserdse of its lecrislative'^power.s. 
The status further t*laritied thar the Legislative Coiiiicillers slioiiM sh: in the council 
only when it were to assemlile for thc_ purpose of enactincr laws and Becmlations 
Lord Dalhousie interpreted the provisions to mean that the powers vested in the 
Governor General in Council were transterred after tlio enforcement of the Act to the 


Council constituted under Section 22. But in view of the explicit laiiauaire of the 
Act, it IS dihicnlt to reconcile either with this opinion of Lord Dalhousie'' or with the 
conception of the independence or seperation of the Legislative Council. The words 
i}oir ihc vp,^ti‘d in the Guvpmor Genpnd r/ In din in CotoaiJ and r,ho«e" followino- read 
ill the background of parliamentary rules, practice, and auribiites of the T^ecislatiVe 
Council might create an impression that the .\ct connotes the Lemslative f ’miiicil to 
lie a body, different from the Governor General of India in (?eni!e'if." But prima facie 
this conception is not only far-fetched, but erroneous : for tlie words be memien of 
the said mnvil of India fur and in relation in tie exercise of nil snrh jinwers of maldiui 
laws and retjnlafi'jns as aforesaid, defy all such construction. The Vet ruerelv 
referred to the Governor General iu Council in its legislatife capacity. So consistent 
with legal tenets, the Legislative Council could be said to be an another name of ‘ the 
Goveimor General in Council assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Eeo'iila- 
tions.’ The Legislative Gounciilors were members of the Governor General in Council 
exactly iu the same manner, (except a subtle distinction that the Bourth Ordinary 
Member was virtually a part of the Executive, while the Legislative Councillors were 
not), in which previously to the Act of 1858, the legal member was a member of the 
council — that is to say, they were not, and he was not, entitled “to sit and vote in 
the Council except at the meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” These 
were the words used iu Sand 4 Wm. IV. C. 85 respecting the Fourth ' Ordinary 
■Member of the Council and precisely the same words, as adverted to little earlier 
were used iu IG and 17 Viet. Cap. 1)5 respecting the Legislative Councillors. So, if 
legally, Macaulay was lyrong, Lord Dalhousie was equally wrong in presuming that 
16 and 17 Viet. Capt. 95, effected the separation of tlie Legislative Council from the 
Governor General in Council. This view finds a further support in the Legislative 
despatch of the Government of India No. G of 1861,(1) in which the Government 
advanced almost the same opinion, and the speech of Mr. Cecil Beedon on the Mysore 
Graat.(2) In fact the legal position as it was created by the Act of 1833, did nob 
undergo any change till 1915. The Legislative Council of the Governor General 
remained as it was in legal character, ‘ the Governor General in Council assembled for 
the purpose of making laws and regulation,’ and bore no separate aud independent 
existence from it. 


Condmions : — The consept of ‘Two councils ’ theory was of momentuous 
importance, for if implied a dual authority at the Centre in British India. So if 
instead of the Unitary form of constitution, the British system of Govt, in India 
would have come bo be based upon this principle, the whole process of centralization 
and absolutism would have heeu reversed. The Legislative functions, which were so 
far then, taken to be subordinate to the Executive ones, would have come not only 
at par with the latter, but through their intrinsic importance, would have accrued to. 
the Legislative Council, strength aud dignity. The supremacy of the Legislative 


1. The para 8 runs as follows : — We cannot but think that it is mistake to .speak of the Legislative 
Council as an institution distinct from the Governor Genera] in Council as is done in the standing orders 
of the Legislative council, or as is done in the 5th paragraph of the circular letter of 1854, to speak of the 
‘^Supreme Govt.” as di^inct fi*om the legislature.” 

2. The proceedings of the Legislative council of India \ol. VI, p. 1376, Mr. Headon’s words, were : — 
This council. .....was, not a body seperate from the Governor General in Council, or in his absence the 

vice Prpident in, Concil, and these meetings were meetings of the Council of India for TOakin<> laws and 
regulations. ♦ 
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Council, even if it had nob served any immediate purpose of the cause of democracy, 
would have surely given a flip to the growth of responsible govt, in India, when the 
process of indiansabion of the legislative bodies commenced. The experiment of 1853 
served a good example. Even if it was not a representative and responsible legislative 
organ ; at least the boldness it had cultivated under the influence of this theory, and 
the attempt that it made to extend its competence and functions, could all be turned 
into a useful handle of power for the non otticiul members, who_ entered later into the 
council. But this preseumption which had a germ of responsible government, was 
soon thawarted by the Executive, not so much for its legal fallacy, as for its potentia- 
lities. The Parliamentary form, procedure, and flourish of _ the council, viewed in 
light of Lord Dalhousie’s theory of ludepeudce and his previous recommendation of 
including one Indian member in the Council, raised certain misgivings in the minds 
of the Home authorities lest under the cloak of those formal attributes, a representa- 
tive system might not stealthily find its way in the fortress of their autocratic regime. 
Despite the fact that the council consisted wholly of the English officials, a slight 
boldness and inqnsitiveness shown by it, a few harmless prying into the affairs of the 
exeentive-at least not very important ones, an unceremonious presentation of few 
unsuccessful petitions for redressing the grieveuces, a reasoned out defiance of pre- 
natal authority of the Home Government, and the public rejection of certain biUs, 
put the executive off its heels. The rulers of India wanted legjslation to be a sub- 
ordinate function of the Government and expected the Legislative council to fn action 
merely as a legislative committee of the Executive council. They could not, therefore, 
suffer to let the Legislative Council form a nucleus of (Jonstitntional Parliament. 
Their answer was the Act of 1861, which circumscribed the competence of the 
Legislative council to that of mere legislation. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S NEGOCIATIONS WITH GOA (1844-47) 

BY 

Mr. Virendra Kumar, Allahabad. 

{Summary) 

The usual difficulties of the r)ritish Govt: in apprehending criminals who 
found refuge and a base for their operations in Goa presented itself in an aggravated 
form during the rebellion of Kolapuri and Sawunt Wadi in 1844-45. The insurgents 
were supported by men, money, and arms from the Goa territory. The safe refuge 
in Goa gave them an advantage of carrying on their depredations into Sawant Wadi 
state at opportune moments, without the risk of being captured by Br: forces. The 
sympathies of most of the Goa officials were also on the side of the rebels. Such 
conduct on the part of the Goa Governor-General is attributable to his misinterpreta- 
tion of relations of S. Wadi with Goa, which he construed to be as that of between 
two independent states. He tried to apply the laws of neutrality to the rebels by 
giving them shelter into Goa and refusing to surrender them on demand from the 
British. On the Bribifh demanding the surrender of prisioners under the treaty of 
1810 with Portugal, the Goa G. G. claimed that the above treaty had been superseded 
by that of 1842. The G. G. of Goa was also actuated by a fe4ing of revenge and 
chagrin at the Br: Govt: having given refuge to Portuguese subjects during a 
civil war. 

The Br: authorities were very much irritated by such conduct on the part of 
the authorities “ of a small settlement, which derived much of its security and many 
of its advantages from the pammonnt Br; power in India, to convert that settlement 
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iiito an asylum for liarbouriug insurguntsi ami criminals liostiie to Br: interests." 
A large mimber of letters of remonstrance, and .several missions were sent to G. G. 
Goa but they could not secure the objects of the Br: Govt: The professions of the 
G. G. Goa that he was doing everything to check the rebels had no effect in preventing 
depredations on the frontier. The Govt: of India even had to give permission to 
Bombsiy Govt: to stop all intercourse with Goa and to allow Br: officers to pursue 
refugees who after committing atrocities in S. Wadi or Br: territory again sought to 
enter Goa. The Boml'ay Govt: did not make use of this permission immediately as 
it wanted to settle the matter as amicably a? possible, and any violation of Goa 
Territorv might liaA'c led to collisions. 


Gradually the remonstrances of the British had their effect, the Goa authori- 
ties had most of the rebel leaders arrested. They also began to help the Br: authori- 
ties ill apprehending criminals and on pretext of surrendering criminals engaged in 
recent atrocities they ga\-e up to the Br: a large number of prisoners unconditionally. 
The Govt: of Portugal while rejecting the suggestion of the Govt: of Great Britain 
for the transfer of Goa to them: disapproved of the conduct of the G. G. Goa in his 
relation with criminals. 


These measures of Goa Govt: led to restoration of tranquillity on the frontier 
and the Br: Govt: did not deem it proper to press for a formal settlement of the 
matter in dispute as the G. G. Goa was averse fco it. Throughout these transactions 
Lord Hardinge showed extraordinary moderation. 


THE INDIGENOUS EliBMENTAEY EDUCATION BEPORB THE MUTINY 

BY 

Mr. Ram Nihore Chaturvedi, M.A., D. A. V. College, Benares. 

{Summary) . 

The advent of the British rule in India found a widespread system of 
indigenous education coming down from times immemorial and based on religious 
and national traditions. The acquisition, preservation, and dissemination of learning 
was enjoined and applauded by the sacred books of both the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Every Indian ruler — Central or Provincial considered the diffusion of knowledge as 
an essential duty; and although the British rule did not inherit any department of 
public instruction from its predecessors, yet “ some form of education, both primary 
and secondary, was in existence during the reigns of the first six Mughal Emperors.” 
Akbar took considerable interest in the subject and laid down certain rules of pedagogy 
to methodise the teaching in indigenous schools as early as the latter haff of the 
sixteenth centurv. 

The independent provincial rulers-Banjit Singh, the Peshwas, the Nawabs of 
Oudh and the RohiUas-who flourished on the ruins of the Mugh^ Empire very 
generously stretched their helping hands towards the cause of public instruction. ■ 

The village was the vital unit of organization. It was self-suffieient jand 
isolated in evorjwalk of life; eclucatjon was no exception. Like other villa'g 
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functionaries the office of a village schoolmasLcr 'ts as licreditary and inseparable from 
the collective village life. He enjoyed rent-free land for imparting instruction into 
the three R’sin n jnithuJifda (also known as r/zoYsw/jor mrdrtah. 

The hoary incb'genous institutions withstood the shocks of political revolutions. 
Throughout the period of Mughal nrlc tlicy carrietl on their recognised tasks 
un in teiTuptedly . 


The Court of Directors were very mncli impressed by tlic efficiency of the 
indigenous system, and they paid their “highest tribute” to it in 1814. They 
requested the Government of India to afford their “ protection ” to the village 
teachers and “ take early measures ” to find out the then state of indigenous insti- 
tutions and “ report the results of inquiries” to the Home government. 


But for eight years the question was left iu cold storage. Sir Thomas Munro, 
the Governor of iladnis, took the first initiative in July 1822 to carry on the 
required inquiry; and later on the other Presidencies followed suit. 

The plan of the various investigations was to ascertain tlic nature and 
number of schools, the number of teachers and scholars and the respective community 
to which they belonged: the nature and amount ef ceacliers, salary; the average age 
of the teachers; the average school-going and school-leaving age of the scholars; the 
period of pupilage; the manner, matter and media of instruction; nature of books or 
other materials through which instruction was conveyed . 

The two agencies to impart the elementary education were: first, the public 
schools; and secondly, private institutions. 


It is interesting to note that while the study of Persian was encouraged by its 
employment in public services and private correspondence, no such incentive was 
given to the cultivation of Hindi. Even then in the North-Western Provinces the 
number of chatmU was larger than mciqiah?; and there was the higher average 
number of scholars to each of the former than to each of the latter. Hence 
Hindi was “ the proper and the most effective medium of instruction in these 
provinces”. 

The Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs being the majority communities, the 
schools have been denominated after them. But in spite of the heterogeneity of 
language, creed and clime, a general vniformity of the indsgenous system is visible 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the country. 

The elementary institutions were preemintly democratic. The high and low, 
the rich and poor sat side by side, brushing shoulder to shoulder, to drink the font 
of knowledge and worship the goddess Sarswati. 


Such a democratic educational organisation was essentially bound to be free 
from narrow eommunalkm. Hindi, Bengali and Persian schools were attended hy 
students of both the communities. These schools we.ie manned by Hindu and 
Muslim teachers alike. Thus “the mutual disposition of Hindu and Miisalmans 
towards each other ” was a very important attribute of the indigenous system 
..clenientary schools. “The Hindu and Musalman scholars and the different castes of- 
-the former assemble in the same school-house, receive the same instruction from the 
gapae teacher, and join in the .same plays and pastime.s.” 



Thorti wore four stages in ali tiie ’s yrnacular seiiools but the Persian oue. 

The schcjpl-going and school-leaving age varied. Generally the former was- 
from five to sis and the latter from fifteen to sixteen, Printed books were unknown. 
Only manuscripts were read. 


The daily routine was in tunc -with the habits and customs of the students 
and the climatic conditions of the country. 

The curricula of studies had “ a direct practical tendency ” towards the boy’s 
life. Besides this correlation bettween the student’s actual life and his studies 
in school, there was a correlation between the latter and his home. With all 
strictness of discipline the school was pervaded with a sympathetic and homely 
atmosphere. There existed a “paternal relation ’ between the teacher and the taught. 
The indigenous system could be justified on psychological basis. To use "the 
language of modern educational psychology the children leurnetl throvyh their senses 
and knowledge became a development from within rather than an accretion fi;oin. 
without. 

But the system was not without its drawbacks. There was no connection '.or 
inter dependence between the elementary and the higher stages. Neither the 
former was preparatory to the latter nor the latter was complementary to the former. 
There was no provision for the girls’ education. 

Be that as it may, the Court of Directors repeatedly expressed the conviction 
that it was “ upon the character of the indigenous schools that the education of the 
great mass of the population must ultimately depend.” In the long run the 
indigenous institutions were incorporated and absorbed in the departmental elemen- 
tary schools. This absorption proved to be one of the accessory causes for the 
outbreak of the Mutiny. 

* Tarions causes may be assigned to the “progressive decline” of the indigenous 
system. “ The shifting of the population, from war or other causes, the poverty 
of the people” and the want of “ properly qualified ” teachers were responsible for 
the diminishing of the number. 


NON-OFITCIALS IN THE COUNCILS OF I8fil 


nr 


Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, D.Litt., Allahabad University. 

The Indian Conucifs’ Act of 1801 gave form to two new principles, one, the 
association of non-officials in the legislative functions cf the Government, and two, 
the establishment of local legislative councils with a view to decentralizing legislation. 
The Government of India as then constituted, was centralised alien despotism. There 
does not, at the moment, appear to have been any intention of sharing power with 
the ruled or of taking even the first step towards a responsible Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The Mutiny had been suppressed ; the Presidency Governments had not been 
' released from central tutelage and new Chief-Commissionerships had been estaMished. 
There was no effective change even in the character of administration. What then • 
led to this radical alteration in the constitution of the Legislative Council ? 
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The Gov'ernor-Geaeral’s Council was enlarged in 1858 by the addition of two 
judges and four official councillors from different Presidencies of India for the pur- 
pose of improving the legislation of the country. Every testimeny points to its 
complete success in this respect. Sir Bartle Frere considered its work “ not only 

much greater in proportionate quantity, but.. ...... .in quantity better than 

during the 20 preceding years.” But its main defect in the eyes of the Governor 
General and the Secretary of State was that it had been “ vested with the forms of a 
Perliament, and that its deliberations were thrown open to the public.” It assumed 
an air of independence. It called for secret papers and had pretentions of a repre- 
sentative chamber like the Parliament. There is no doubt that Lord Dalhousie, by 
the standing orders which he framed, had abetted these pretensions. Yet no purely 
official body, without the least vestige of representation in it, could be permitted to 
maintain such a farce longer. And when it demanded despatches on the Mysore 
grant to be laid before it, a change in its constitution was immediately sought for. 

If, however, all that was desired was to restrict its powers and make it more 
amenable to control and less inconvenient to executive authority, a mere change in 
the standing orders would have secured that result. But the suggestions put for- 
ward by Lord Canning, Sir Bartle Frere and others in India, and the actual Bill 

S onaored by Sir Charles Wood in the Parliament were of a far-reaching character. 

ley laid more emphasis on its composition. They put forward the scheme of 
establishing local councils in the Provinces. The interest shifted from mere form of 
its procedure to the character of its constitution. In the discussions emerged two 
new points, that non-official element should be introduced in the legislature, and that 
in place of one supreme Central Legislative Council legislating for the whole of 
British India there should be established in every province a Council to undertake as 
much local legislation as possible. Instead of withholding publicity, the legislature 
was to mirror public opinion as well as to direct it. This anomaly is explained 
by some members of the Yiceroy’s Council in their minutes which gives an insight 
into the motives of the Government in seeking these comprehensive changes. 

While discussing the viewpoint that the Council should revert to the 
position of a mere advisory council summoned for specific purposes, deliberating in 
secret. Sir Bartle Frere pointed out the impracticablity of this course because 
Englishmen “ either here or in England ” would not consent “ to a retrograde course 
in this matter ”. Rewrote, “its ( Council’s) suppression with any view to make 
our legislation more autocratic, or an alteration in the constitution or forms of the 
Council with any intent to lessen its independence, or to restrict the publicity of its 
proceedings, I am convinced, more than any Government I have seen in India could 
effect, or even attempt, without incurring very serious risk.” It was so because of 
the growing public opinion which was progressive, vigilant and critical of government. 
The Indian “public, according to him, comprised both non-official Europeans and 
Indians, And it was chiefly the English section of it which, at that time, was keen 
to secure a due share in l^islative operations. It was influential and independent of 
government. Even English officials had “less attachment than formerly to the 
government they serve,” It was “ inclined to be hostile tg. government, and is inti- 
mately connected with a great body of Enghsh writers and with the English Press, 
often avowedly hostile to the Indian Government.” Sir Bartle frankly admitted the 
difficulty of managing even “one discontented non-official Englishman with a 
real grievance ”. 

The non-official “ English settlers were anxious to be represented in a Calcutta 
Parliament.” This longing was not confined to Europeans of Bengal but seems to , 
have been cherished by Europeans in other parts of the country as well. These non- 
ji^cial Europeans desired to control Indian legislation. This seption was perhaps 
^‘most audible and immediately influential.” It was therefore thought desirable to 
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gruul mAdfcratc rui’oiui jii tlu; moiuoul mtlier tbuii waii foi* its boiug '• usbuited l>j 
esteroal pressure”. Tiiis accounts for the proposal to include non-official element in 
the Legislative ttouiicil, for some non-official Europeans of the business community 
must be given seats in the legislature. The plans proposed by both the Governor 
General and Sir Bartle Erere provided, therefore, for such representation in the 
Supreme Legislative Council at Calcutta and also Local Councils in Madras and 
Bombay. It Jiay not be wide the mark to suggest that the proposal to establish 
local councils was itself a consequence of the project of non-official European repres- 
entation in the legislature. Eugiisli merchants of other Presidency towns could not 
afford to be long absent from their place of business to attend the sessions of the 
Council at Calcutta. At the same time their interests could not be neglected. 
Hence the proposal to decentralise legislation and provide representation to them in 
the local Councils which might be established in the other Presidencies. The mode 
was adopted “ for securing representatives of the special and non-official interests of 
other parts of India”. 

The inclusion of the Indian or “ native ” element was a necessary corollary of 
non-official European representation in the Legislative Councils. Justice and 
expediency both required that the Indian should not he left out. As in the case of 
Europeans, Endian public opinion was no less iuconvenient to the Government. For 
some time before the Mutiny “the number of natives who read English news-papers 
and are accessible to all the influence which sway public opinion in England, is 
rapidly increasing, but far more rapid is the inci’aase in the number of those who are 
indirectly open to the same influence.” Sir Bartle Erere remarks that the indifference 
to pubhc questions other than those of a local nature which was the chief charac- 
teristic of the ludian publit “has given place among the more intelligent classes to a 
feverish curiosity.” At the same time, Mutiny had shown the unwisdom of conduct- 
ing a government wholly irresponsive and out of touch with the people’s will, and the 
Government, it seems, was no longer “ prepared for the perilous experiment of conti- 
nuing to l^islate for millions of people, with few means of knowing, except by a 
rebellion, whether the laws made suit them or not.” Sir Bartle Erere, therefore, 
opined that “the addition of the native element has become necessary, owing to our 
diminished opportunities of learning through indirect channels, what the native think 
of our measures, and how the native community will he affected by them.” There 
being no other mode of knowing their will, their presence in the legislature was 
tolerated as a necessary evil. Moreover, it was considered inequ.itable and impolitic 
to provide representation for Europeans while denying it to Indians. Sir Bartle 
Erere regarded it as “ a matter of even greater importance,” and Sir Charles Wood 
and Lord Canning were of opinion that the Indians had an equally strong claim with 
the Europeans because legislation affected “ the interests of millions of the native 
population.” Nevertheless it is clear from these ISIinutcs that the question of Indian, 
element arose merely because it was deemed desirable to admit Europeans in the 
Ijegislatnre. It is true the government realised the danger of their non-association, 
and considered it politic to base legislation on their views and sentiments. But the 
question of their active association with the government could not have arisen were 
it not for the immediate necessity of conciliating the European group. I am even 
inclined to presume that the Indian element was introduced as a set-off against the 
inconvenient, independent and critical non-official European element. That is the 
reason why only such Indians were chosen as were unable to combine with the pro- 
gressive forces and were incapable of taking share in the work owing to their lack of 
knowledge of English language and their representative character. 

One other factor also influenced this decision. The financial situation of the 
Government of Xndia immediately after the Mutiny was bordering on ‘bankruptcy’.. 
The Legislative Council demanded a voice in the expenditure of the taxes voted by 
them, and in this* matter it had the support of “the unanimous opinion of all classes, 
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Earopeaa as well as uabive, ollieial as well as uou-ollicial, iu all tlie Frosidciacies uud 
throughout the length aucl breadth of India The question at the time was, as 
Sir Samuel Laing pub it, “ whether the public opinion of the elasse^, European and 
Native, who pay taxes is to be consulted or disregarded in matbez’s which immediately 
affect their interests.” Feelings had become intense. It was difficult to delay reform 
for fear that “a strong and active opposition will certainly arise, which a Government 
financially strong might possibly afford to disregard, bub which in our actual position 
would be a source of the most serious embaz’rassment ”. There was the danger that 
if fresh taxes were imposed or loans were attempted the press and the public opinion, 
particularly European, would raise the united cry of no more Taxation while have 
secret and irresponsible expenditure”. The European community had been unusually 
excited on the proposal of Income Tax in 1800. It was impossible to strengthen the 
financial position of the Government without conciliating them or taking them into 
confidence Hence, inclusion of non-official Europeans, and also of Indians, had become 
necessary. Sir Samuel Laing was therefore prepared to go farther than Lord Canning 
or Sir Barbie Frere in the matter of “the introdxiction of non-official element”. He 
was in favour of enlarging the functions of the legislature so as to have greater say 
in financial matter. He desired “ that no expenditure chargable on Indian Revenue 
(except in an emergency, and subject bo the Governor General’s ovf;rruling athority) 
should be lawful, unless an estimate of it should have been previously laid before the 
Legislative Council for a certain time, sufficient to enable them to comment upon it, 
if so disposed, by way of Eesolutiou or Address”. This was an advance on 
Mr. Wilson’s prece*dent. He added further, “ Not being strictly speaking, a Repres- 
entative body, representing the Tax-payer of India, the Legislative Council could not, 
I think justly claim a positive right of voting or refusing to vote each item of Indian 
expenditure," but I certainly think that they have a right to he fully informed 
respecting, and to have an opportunity of commenting on, all expenditure of money 
charged on Indian Taxation.” This measure would lead to economy, he believecl, 
and also “strengthen the hands of the Central Government, in enfoi’cing economy in 
the administration of the Army and of the Provinces ”. It is clear from his minute 
as weU as that of Sir Barbie Frere that fiuancial considerations w’ere responsible for 
the extension of the Legislative Councils and the expansion of their functions. 

The value and need of non-official element in the legislature being recognise’d 
ifc was deemed reasonable to enlarge the scope of its association. Thei-e was no idea 
of establishing representative insticubions, and yet lai'gest possible reflection of 
European non-official opinion in the legislative deliberations was desirable. It was at 
the same time difficult to seenre attendance of Europeans of Madras or Bombay at 
Calcutta, while a eonsidei-able addition of non-official element in the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta would have affected the character of government. Hence suo-- 
gestion was put forward to establish Legislative Councils in Madras and Bombay as 
well as in other provinces, which could admit some local non-official Europeans and 
Indians also. Sir Barbie Frere advised the appointment of an equal member of 
official and non-official members, latter being “selected by the Governor from among 
the leading members of the non-official community, European and Native, at the 
Presidency”. Selection was to be such “ as to secure efficient representatives of all 
the principal and most influential classes and interests ”. The main purpose of this 
clement was to “ form the ordinary medium of communication botweeu the Executive 
Government and the public,” Sir Bartle suggested “ that the nou-official members 
should form a sort of permanent Committee, to which Government could refer with 
some confidence that it fairly represented the opinions of the non-official community, 
and that measures approved by them would nob be unacceptable to the communitv 
at large,” These local Councils Tvere bo enact local rules and regulations, pz’epare 
me^UT^ for enactment by the Supreme Legislative Council and apportion funds 
assigned for expenditure on police, education, publiction works etc. Even for local 
disenssed and framed by the local councils, the Supreme Council was to be 
a poYier tevisioiji. 



The scope of the activity of local councils was to be strictly limited. 
All important functions were the close preserve of the central authority 
and no division of powers was contemplated. The local councils could be 
permitted to make local laws, impose local taxes and discuss local matters 
without seriously affecting the exercise of Central authority. Sir Bartle 
Frere most frankly appreciated the value of this contrivance. He believed 
that “ the plan proposed provides for an ample and non-inconvenient 
amount of outsiae element of the best description obtainable. “If the 
local non- official members did not fully represent the non-official classes of 
all India, the want would be supplied by the local Legislatures, before 
which all measures would, m one form or another, be brought for con- 
sideration.” The local councils were intended to give “fullest information 
and warning” to the government regarding the views ararwishes of the 
people. This was their main and sole purpose ; and it may be added they 
were the product of the contemporary need for conciliating^ public opinion 
particularly European, and focussing it on government measure*. ’ 


Thus, the constitutional changes of 1861 arose from one main motive 
of assimilating public opinion to government measures and thereby depriv- 
ing it of its sting. Because non-official Europeans were its most active agents 
and also because they so importunately demanded a voice in the administ- 
ration, it was now essential to secure their participation in the legislative 
activities of the government. The reform could not be delayed for it was 
feared that on this issue the Liberal party in England would combine with 
the otherwise conservative English settlers in India and their supporters in 
England. Hence a moderate advance was contemplated. It was impossible 
to deny representative institutions for long to the English settlers, for 
for accustmed as they were to parliamentary government, they could 
no longer endure the wholly irresponsible and bureaucratic depostism 
in India. As in 1833 the opening of India to English settlers had led to 
the partial separation of legislative and executive agencies, so in 1861 the 
need of conciliating European opinion and of satisfying their demand for 
representation led to the expansion of the Legislative Council. But 
because interests of the European community were mainly commercial, and 
as it w^as subject to the biases and prejudices of the merchant class, a 
legislature mainly composed of Europeans would have been “the legislature 
of a class in its worst and most aggravated form The Government of 
India therefore needed other elements also to counteract it. The Indian 
cammunity was also uneasy, and the Mutiny emphasised the importance of 
consulting its wishes. Hence the introduction of Indian non-officials was 
also provided for. It served a dual purpose. One as Chesney put it. “to 
give an interest in the institution in the estimation of the people of India, 
which would be wanting to an assembly composed wholly of Europeans” 
and the other of acting as a check on class domination in the legislature. 


The reform of 1861 had, therefore, its origin in the need for pro- 
viding, in some form, representation to the European Community, and to 
that extent the Inoian Council’s Act of 1861 might be said to initiate the 
principle of representation in India. 
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OONFifiSSION OF TWO MUTINBFHS 

BY 

Mr. Kalipada Mitra, M.A., BX. 

( Summary) 

In this paper an account has been given of the mutiny of the 
Ramgraph Light Infantry Battalion at Dorunda on 2nd August, 1857. Lt. 
Graham proceeded with it towards Hazaribagh with the intention of disar- 
ming the two mutinous companies at Hazaribagh, hut on the way it learnt 
of the Mutiny there and broke into open mutiny. It returned to Ranchi, 
burnt the houses of Captain Oakes and Lt. Moncrietf, relieved prisoners, 
fired at the Church and destroj’ed the cutchery. The civil and military 
officers left Ranchi. The mutineers failed to induce any leading men of 
the district to join them. There was indecision amongst themselves. 
Those of the battalion who belonged to the Ramghur and Chotanagpur 
districts were not in favour of plunder. Thakur Bi snath Sahai ultimately 
joined them as ‘ruler’, Meanwhile Dalton restored perfect order at 
Hazaribagh by 1st September, the Zamindars were loyal and CoL Fisher 
was advancing towards Doranda. The mutineers were consequently upset 
(1 1th Sep.) and wanted to get away with guns and treasure (4 six-pounders, 
magazine and 2 lac rupees), by Tikoo Ghat towards Ohatra or through 
Palamow, intending to effect junction with 5th Irregular Cavalry and with 
Koer Sing at Rohtasgarh. The mutineers were prgressing slowly, (the 
Zamindars having blocked the ghats) and ultimately passed through Tikoo 
and Ohundwa to Balamat (21st Sep.). Meanwhile Major English (with his 
53rd Reg.) and Lt. Earle with his Sikhs were to advance from Hazaribagh 
to intercept the mutineers who were proceeding towards Chatra. In an 
engagement at Chatra on 2nd Occ. the mutineers were defeated, and their 
arms and ammunition captured. Jay Mangal Panday and Nadir Ally, 
Subadars of the battalion, were both taken in the jungle and tried before 
Major ^impson under Act XVI of 1857 and sentenced to death. They 
made confessions (3rd October, 1857), the subject matter of the paper— from 
which it appears that Kunwar Singh instigated the regiment to mutiny and 
join him. Jamadar Madho vSingh commanded the mutineers at Chatra. 
They had no intention to mutiny previous to the mutiny of the detachment 
that sent with Graham. 


THE FORGOTTEN SAVIOUR OF THE TALUQDARS 

OF OUDH 

BY 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, Lucknow 
{Summary) 

The name of Lord Canning is remembered to-day with feelings of 
respect and gratitude by the landed aristocracy of Oudh for the boon of the 
famous ‘‘Taluqdari Settlement” conferred on them after the Mutiny of 1857 
during h»s Viceroyalty. A close examination of the contemporary sources, 
however, comples one to revise the commonly accepted belief that Lord 
Canning had been the best friend of the landlords of Oudh. 
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It iDJiy come as a surprise to students of Indian History; still the 
truth is that Lord Ellenborough -w-as really the greatest benefactor of the 
Taluqdars, asiie saved their order from actual extinction decided upon by 
Lord Canning. 

Contemporary papers show that the Taluqdars were treated very 
unjustly because of their so-called Mutiny guilt. Lord Canning's decision 
to wiije out the baronial class of Ondh was both duty and impolitic. His 
insistence on the enforcement of the drastic Oudh Proclamation was one of 
the many errors that made the task of reconquest and pacification of Oudh 
both difficult and prolonged. 

Fortunately for the Oudh Landlords. Lord Ellenborough made a 
timely intervention in their favour in his capacity of President of the 
Boai’d of Control, and prevented the Viceroy from carrying out this drastic 
policy. He sent a long despatch to Lord Canning protesting against the 
contemplated confiscation of all the lands in Oudh. and condemned ' the 
Oudh Proclamation in such scathing terms as to be almost insulting to the 
Viceroy, and referred to the Taluqdars as more sinned against than sinning. 

THE LOOSHAI BAILS AND LOOSHAI POLICY 

(IBffil— 1S72) 

BY 

Mr. Ganpat Rai, Delhi. 

{Slim ni ary) 

This paper has been based on the original documents and records 
preserved in the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi. After giving 
a cursory account of the Looshai land and its people, the Looshai policy of 
the pre-Mayo period — a policy of concession and conciliation — has been 
passingly referred to. 

The devastating visitations of the Looshais to Cachar, Sylhet, 
Manipore, Hill Tipperah and Chittagong during the year 1869 have been 
described. Three columns of British army marched into the Looshai land 
from three different quarter with purely punittive purposes, but the expedi- 
tion failed and failed miserably. The chief causes of this failure are given 
in the words of Mr. W. S. Seton Karr, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department. Despite repeated demands by the Goverment of 
Bengal, Lord Mayo decided against renewal of active military operations 
against the Looshais in the ensuing cold weather and' laid down in 
unmistakable language his Looshai policy, (vide Pol. Pros. December 1869, 
Nos. 248, 28.5-287 and 289-290) which may well be called “a strictly 
defensive policy”. 

During the year 1870 strenuous and sincere efforts were made to 
implement this policy. Early in 1871 it was discovered that the Looshai^ 
Were implacable as ever before, and the months of January and -February 
■witnessed once again attacks by the Looshais all along the ‘eastern frontte'rs 
of Bengal, from Oaehar to Chittagong. The Government of Bengal, in vtew 
of repeated and unprovoked raids of the Looshais, urged a departure -frotn 
the pet policy “uninterrupted conciliation”. Lord Mayo’s Govemnaent, 
after seeking and securing information on all possible issues of the problem, 
passed on 11th July, 1871, the momentous Resolution declaring, with, 
regret, the necessity of armed intervention in the Looshai land, but saying 
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ia tlie same breath that The General policy o£ Govenment towards the 
tribes who inhabit the country lying between Oachar and Chittagong 

Districts and to the east of Hill Tipperah is unchanged.” ^In obedience 

to this Resolution an expedition was led into the Looshai land from two 
sides— from Chittagong and Cachar which was a complete success, and 
brought in its train the desired resulted. 

After punishing the Looshai tribes adequately, the Government of 
Lord Mayo began to contemplate over the question whether or not a 
change in the Looshai policy was desirable. Lord Mayo, himself the 
Foreign Minister and the initiating' member of his Council for Foreign 
Affairs, personally examined the knotty question of frontier policy in 
general and the north-east frontier policy in particular. He had before him 
the views of the various schools of thought and the various theories and 
sytems of frontier defence, viz.. Pure Defence ; Permanent Occupation and 
Complete Subjugation ; Conciliation ; Consolidation of the Tribes under 
one Chief ; and Military exploration. He critically studied the views of 
the leading exponents of various schools, notably, the views of W W. Hunter 
on the Frontier policy of Conciliation and Humanity, as embodied in his 
“Political Dissertation” prefixed to his “A Comparative Dictionary of the 
Uon-Aryan Languages of Indian and High Asia;” the exposition of 
Mr. A Meecknzie in favour of millitary occupation; Mr. Borland’s advocacy 
in defence of consolidation of the Looshai tribes under one Chief ; Sir G. 
CampbelPa famous Minute of May 18, 1871, on what he himself called a 
policy of “ military exploration;” and Lord Dalhousie’s policy of Pure 
Defence. 

A thesis has been urged that T>ord Mayo was a man of resolute will 
and strong determination. He had, from the very outset, made the frontier 
policy of his illustrious predecessor his own by conviction and adoption. 
He stuck to it throughout his reign in the face or repeated raids and inroads 
of the Looshai tribes and in spite of repeated urgings to the contrary by the 
Local authorities. The Resolution of July 11, 1871, is a proof positive of it. 
He was convinced of the soundness of the views of Mr. W. W. Hunter and 
Lord Dalhousie on this complex problem, and adopted and declared them 

in the following terms* “ that a general policy of conciliation and 

humanity, combined with iinnnes in the repression of crime and a determi- 
nation to preserve peace, will always receive the cordial support of the 
Government of India”. Lord Mayo found the ultimate solution of thefron- 
tier problems in this panacea. He however, indiscriminately applied this 
panacea to all frontiers — Horth- western as well as North Eastern. Mr. A. 
Mackenzie had sounded a strong warning against the application of this 
policy to the Looshai land, and time proved that he was right. The succes- 
sors of Lord Mayo had to make a complete and redical departure from the 
policy of “conciliation and humanity” also know as the policy of “uninter- 
rupted conciliation” or “a strictly defensive policy” or “a policy of pure 
defence” and to apply to this frontier the policy of “permanent occupation 
and complete subjugation”. But the fact cannot be gainsaid that Lord Mayo 
was a man of strong convictions and determination, and he brought to bear 
his convictions on every important question Of State policy, for that reason 
his North-east frontier policy bears the indelible impress of his personality. 
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BEGINKIKG OF THE FOKWARH POLICY iX KORTH-WKSTERN 
frontier OF INDIA, 1874—1876. 

BY 

Mr. Anup Chand, A., Punjab. 

(Summary) 

The close oi‘ Mr. Gladstone’s first udministartion, in 1874, is the date, 
if any single date can be given, for the change in the sentiments and aspira- 
tions of the people. There was a significant conservative reaction in the 
public opinion. The rapid advance of the new powers of the worlil 
aroused new jealousies and awakened new ambitions. England’s economic 
position was being challenged and her political position had deteriorted. 
Russia violated the terms of the Black 8ea Treaty and continued her 
unresisted march eastward by annexing the decadent Tartar and Turcoman 
stales. 


For main fest reasons of policy and startegy British diplomacy could 
not tolerate the momentum of Russian advance. They wanted to preserve 
a preponderating influence in the countries marching wnth their own terri- 
tory and allow no foreign interference in them. The policy of Masterly 
Inactivity, which set at rest for some time to come, the Russophobia, again 
made the spark of mistrust against her designs over India, flicker forth 
into flame, and the old cry that England was sleeping while Russia was 
working reechoed in England. The press and the platform resounded with 
plans to counteract the Russian menace. Sir Hen rj- Rawlinson envisaged 
in his famous Memoranduna, Lord Auckland’s doctrine, “ of establishing a 
strong and' friendly power” on the North West Frontier of India. It was 
considered to be of pax'amount importance, that England may obtain a 
dominant position at Kabul, and thereby close the ‘'avenue of approach 
against Russia”. 

The conquest of Khiva in 1874. prompted Lord Granville, to instruct 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to direct the attention of the 
Russian Government, to the dangers which threatened the relations of the 
two Governments on account of the altered position in Central 
Asia. The Foreign Secretary further desired to acquaint the Russian 
Government that the Independence of Afghanistan was the sine qua non of 
the security and welfare of British India and the peace of Asia. Prince 
Gortchakoff, reiterated his declaration of the 7th March 1869, and while 
writing to the Russian Ambassador*, in London, again made it clear that “he 
had repeated it to Lord Loftus the positive assurance that the Imperial 
Cabinet continues to censider Afghanistan as entirely beyond its sphere of 
action. Lord Northbrook, the Governor-General of India, held steadfast 
to the specific assurances of the Russian Government. The fall of Khiva 
perturbed Sher Ali. Inorder to ascertain definitely, the promise to aid from 
the British Government, he sent his Envoy Nur Muhammed to Simla. The 
Government of Mr. Gladstone never wanted to commit itself to any treaty 
or engagement with the Ameer. Because Russia had the same right to 
approach Afghanistan from the one side as the British Government had 
from the other. 

But now when the Imperial reaction of the public opinion had set in 
England, .the*times were propitious for the Forward Policy. In March 
1874, Mr.' Disraeli formed the conservative Government. While laying 
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dowa his programme in 18T2, he regarded Great Briiain as an. Imperial 
country. During the early months of his administration there was no 
salient change in his policy “though the diplomatic world 3900 began to 
realise that atmosphere of British diplomacy under the inspiration of 
Disraeli was different from that to which they had grown accustomed since 
1869”. Sir Bartle Frere, who was in 1874, the member of India Council 
wrote a confidential letter to Sir John Kaye, for circulation amongst other 
members of the Council. He considered the appointment of British Agents 
in Afghanistan, inter alia, to be of such an imperative necessity, that Sir 
Bartle Frere would even go so far as to make the Amir of Afghnaistan to 
clearly understand, that in case he objected to the proposal, “he mnst no' 
count on our support unless he f ollo'wed our advice”. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson did not lag behind in the propagation of his 
dogmas. In the second edition of his book, England and Russia in the Far 
East, he reminded his readers that Merv was the Central point round which 
the present and fnture interests of eastern question revolved. It would be 
threatening to Afghanistan. Under the circumstances England’s “ liability 
to furnish material assistance would come into active operation and the 
arrangements, therefore, which I have propesed for placing a British garri- 
son in the western Afghan capital, so far from deseiwing to be stigmatised 
as an. act of spoliation, w’-ould in reality be nothing more than the discharge 
of an onerous duty to an ally. 

Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for India'in the cabinet of 
Mr. Disraeli, was a new convert to the Forward Policy, in January 1875, 
Lord Salisbury penned a Despatch to Lord Northbrook, in which he stressed 
the desiribility of appointing an English Resident at the Court of Cahul. 
“ Though no immediate danger appear to threaten the interests of Her 
Majesty in Central Asia and on the Frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, the 
effect of affairs is sufficiently grave to inspire solicitude, and to suggest the 
necessity of the timely precaution”. Here is the starting point of the net^^ 
policy, Salisbury was convinced and Disraeli agreed with him that “with 
Russian emissaries at the ear of the Ameer, it was highly desirable that the 
Indian Government on its side should have a duly established agent at his 
court”. 

The proposal was met with abhorrence and sttong representation of 
its inexpediency by the Government of India. Lord Nortobrook did not 
question the bona fides of the proposal of Lord Salisbury. He considered 
that the time w'as unsuitable for making such appointments since it would 
be vehmently objected to by the Amir. In June 1875 Northbrook sent the 
Official despatch manifesting the same policy of strict neutrality. Before 
submitting his dispatch, Northbrook issued a questionaire to elicit the 
expert opinion on the subject. The Punjab Government and Nawab FoUjdar 
Khan and Ghtilam Hussain Khan, who successively served as British Agents 
in Afghanistan, were all unanimously agreed that the Amir would be moat 
unwilling to recive a British agent. But Salisbury was adamant. If the 
Amir of Afganistan was vnwilling to receive the Mission, the Secretary of 
State proposed “to tell the Government of India to make the Amir wish it. 
In his Secret Despatch, November 19, 1875, Lord Salisbury, instructed Lord 
Northbrook, that in the beginning the Amir should be induced to receive 
embassy and it need not be publicly connected, with .the 
j^^blishment of a permanent Mission within his dominions^. 
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- The- policy of Lord Northbrook was the ‘re ilex of his own charketer. 
He advocated a genuine, honest and straight-forward policy, and, therefore, 
urged that if a permanent Mission was intended to be established, the Amir 
should be candidly informed of its true nature. Lord Northbrook found 
no reason to convince the English Cabinet, and he was reluctantly obliged 
to resign, ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. The instructions of the 
Secretary of State w'ere so pre-emptory and ill-timed that Lord Northbrook 
could not become the mouth-piece of the reactionary policy. Undoubtedly, 
the electorate in England had returned its verdict favourably on the 
Imperialistic policy of Disraeli, yet the Prime Minister had not the scruples 
enough to disclose the resigiiation of Lord Northbrook, even to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, because “if imparted to the Cabinet, it will soon be 
babbled about by the w’ives” producing repercussions of a dire nature in 
the public mind. 


HISTORY OF THE FEMALE FRANCHISE 
IN BRITISH INDIA 
BY 

Mr, P. N. Khera M.A., LL B. D.A V. Sholapur 

( Summary ) 

The Indian womens’ movement in the recent past has had t-wo 
phases, one aiming at social reform, the. other at political and Civil rights. 
This essay traces the cireusin stances which have introduced the .second 
phase. 

In the nationalist movement of Lord Curzou’s time, the Indian 
leaders had advocated the boycott of British goods. The success of this 
first Swadeshi movement depended on the output of a large, amount of 
home-spun yarn, and this brought the women of India into the national 
movement for the first time- 

During the Great war of 1914 — 18, the women of India acquired the 
the habit of working together on non-communial lines to alleviate the 
sufferings of the troops. The suffrage the movement in. England also 
stirred them to activity. The allies declared that they "were fighting for 
democracy and self-detei'miiiatiou. The educated Indian women also 
thought of getting the vote for themselves, and then came the Luckno'w 
Pact which suggested that the Provincial Legislatures should be clacted 
“ directly by the the people^ Later on the women interputed the word 
people ’ to include women. 

When Mr. Montagu came to India in 1917, the women of India 
sent a deputation headed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu to wait on him, Mrs. 
Annie Besant was also present and the address was drafted by Mrs. Cousins. 
The deputation demanded votes fol:* women in the new constitution of 
India. The. Calcutta sesoion of the Indian National Congress (1917) also 
passed a resolution in favour of grinting the franchise to the women. . 

The Franchise Commission of 1919 recieved ihany petitions from 
Indian worpen-but all members of the Commission except Mr. Hogg • 
opposed th'e grant of vote to the women.’ The Govehment of India 



supported, tlie reaetiooary recomaieudatiou of tke Coiouiissiou except one 
member of the G. G’s Executive Council (Sir Sankaran Nair) who 
supported the womens’ demand. The women now sent deputation to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee of both houses 
of Parliament. The Joint Select Committee recommended that the 
question should be left to the newly elected legislative council of each 
province and to the both houses of the central legislatui*e. 

Madras led the way in April 1921, and Bombay also took advantage 
of the clause. U. P. passed a resolution for women’s suffrage in 1923, 
the C. P. the Punjab and Bengal in 1926. Finally Bihar and Orissa joined 

up, so that women were enfranchised within ten years of the passing of 
reforms. This was a very remarkable and unlooked for development. 

However owing to the property qualification for voting and to the fact 
that a very few Indian women hold property in their own name, the 
number of women enfranchised in 1919 was very small ; it was roughly 
six out of every one thousand. 

A number of women’s organisation also sprang up at about this 
time and contulutfed to the rapid growth of awakening among them. 

The Simon Commission was not prepared to remmend any sweeping 
extention of the franchise, but nevertheless they recommended that 
“ women’s suffrage should be a cardinal part of the franchise system.” 
In addition to the existing qualications they recommended the grant of 
vote to (i) wives of men having property qualification (ii) and widows 
whose husband at the time of death was so qualified, provided those 
wives and widows are above the ago of 25. 

But the recommendations of the Statutory Commission were not 
fated to be translated into Statute. The R. T. Conferance met in 1630 and 
the whole constitutional question was referred to it. 

The Civil Disobedience movement was started in the same year, and 
this movement again brought women into prominance. They emerged 
out of this movement fully conscious of thefr political rights and duties 
and their right to an extended franchise could not possibly be denied. 

At the E. T. Conferance the despatch of the Government of India 
and the views of the Provincial Governments were considered and they 
were all opposed to the extension of the franchise to women. But the 
women were represented by two very able and energetic women, Begam 
Shah Navaz and Mrs. Subbaroyan, and they pressed their claims so well 
that all agreed to disregard the proposal of the reactionary despatch of the 
Government of India. After the Gandhi*Irwin fact, women got accession 
to their strength by the coming to London of Mrs. Naidu as delegate to the 
R. T. Conferance. They put forth concrete demands supported by the 
Congress. These demands were : — 

i. Complete recognition of their equal political status 

ii. Full adult franchise 

iii. No reservation of seats, no nomination or co-option. 

iv. No sex discrimination either against on in favour of womon. 

The discussions continued. The Lothian Committee made its 
proposals, the J. S. Committee of the two houses of Parliament (1933 — 34). 
futher changed and modified thena, and they finally -emerged in the 
Government of India Aet of 1233^- 
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Pranchise under Ihe Aei of zgss. The eleetioli to both hotisefi of the 
proposed federal legislature will be indirect for women, the mass of the 
•women having po share at all in the section of their representatives. For 
the provinciafl^islature the franchise has been extended to all women of 
over 21 who are not otherwise disqualified and 

i. Who are British subjects or subjects of a federated state and 

ii. Who possess property qiralilication in their own right 

iii. Who arc the wives or witlows of men with property 

qualifications. 

iv. Who are the wives of men with a military service qualification 

for vote ; 

V. Who are the pensioned widows and mothers of military men 
or police officers. 

vi. Who have an educational qualifiration. 

Crilichsm of the Jet: 

i. Women have not been granted adult franchise, only about 11^ 

adult women have been enfranchistol. 

ii. W^omen have been given separate representation inspite of 

their strong objection to it. 

iii. If it was absolutely essential to reserve seats for them, enough 

number of seats should hav«‘ been reservcHi. At present only 
2*5% of the Provincial and 4X of th«' Federal freats are 
reserved for them. 

iv. (.lommunal electorates have been foisfeti upon them inspite of 

their opposition to them. 

V. The method of indirect election for the federal legislatura 
deprives them of their right to express opinion on all-Indie 
matters. 


THE HE1> KAKIKS 
itv 

Mr. M. A. Shakoor* M.A., Peshawar. 

( Summary) 

The Red Ivafirs uto the inhaljitants of Kafirstan. which ia a mountain- 
ous country ^lying^ between lalitmle AnTdl ami lul, Korth and from about 
longitude 70“ to 7r.ii0 East The study of the languages of these Kafiirs, 
their manners and customs, their rtdigious ceremonies and other anthropo- 
metric observations shows that present dominant races of Kafirstan viz. the 
Katin, the Kam and the b’/u' are ii number of Aryan tribe? of Eastern 
Afghanistan who refused to cmbraco Islam in the tenth century A.P. 
and fled for refuge from the victorious Muslims to the hilly and inaccessible 
country of Kaftristan. 

The Kafirs are divided into two main sections viz. the SuiJt Posh and . 
the>WwlPohh. Among the. Pmh U\ the * blftck-robed * Kafirs, the 
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Katirs iind the Kaniti are Ihe largest and most powerful tribes, who arc sub- 
diVid-e'd into ■many other snb-seGtions. • 'While the i.e. the white- 

robed’ Kafirs, consist of the Frcsifm, the Wai and the AH/z/r/rtm .among whom 
the'first two stand ont as of great importance. The accnrapanYing map will 
clearly show their distribntion. 

They speals four diirei’ent langnuges which arc derived from the 
Dai’dio Laiiguage of the’ Indo Aryan Family. The specimen.s of their 
languages are given in Appendix A. 

■ The Kafix’S -are independent of- one anothei’ but .the alUiirs of each 
tribe are nxanag'ed by a or Headman, who rule in a inortx or loss absolute 
manner. Sevei'al of those make a or Paxdiament who ilooi<iod all 

question of policy whether external or internal. Besides thirteen 

individuals are annually selected to act as Magistrates, who arc' cxUled I rn\ 
Disobedience to them is punished by btirniiigthe hoxxses of the ollenders or 
by imposing fine in the form of cows, goats and sheep. But soxnetiines 
these Kafii’s are influenced veiw strongly by traditions and cnstoins the. 
unwritten and even unspoken law of the people. 


The features' of the Kafirs are almost Aryan. The and the Haw. 
among them contain the handsomest people, especially the Hew. But tht' 
colour of the Kafirs, as a whole, is less fair than that of the, xxpper classes of 
Chitral and many Badakhshanis. Generally they do not approach the black 
race but are equally removed from those with a white skin. The darkness 
of their skin is attx'ibuted to the fact that the people use a fuel which gives 
forth a particularly gi'imy smoke, the effect of which seems to be seldom or 
never nutralised by washing. It is also partly due to the extreme cold 
climate, when soxne of them are particularly reluctant to wash their faces. 
The hard field work and constant expostxre to all kinds of weathoi* also 
darken their comjplexion and inake it coarse. They look poweiTul and arc 
■wondex'fnl walker and capable of carrying heavy loads. 

The dress of the Kafirs is composed of four goat skins, two of which 
form a vest, and two a kind of petticoat. The skins have long hair 011 the 
outside ; the upper ones do not cover the arms — the whole if the fastened 
on with a leather belt. All Kafir wauxen roll their hair up and confine it 
in some sort of a cap. Girls confine their locks with a double thread round 
the brows. The virgins wear a red fillet round their heads. 

The food is chiefly cheese, buttei', milk with bread and a sort of suet 
pudding. They also eat flesh and the fr-uits which they grow. They drink 
during their meals and are elevated, but do not become qnarx'elsome, by this 
indulgence. 

The Kafirs are by n 6 means simple in charactex’. They can concoct 
plots and then cai’ry them biit "with the secrecy of the average Oriental. 
Their mental powers are often considerable and so is their judgement and 
intelligence. They are woudex’fully bx’ave. Intense conservatism amongst 
them and the isolated nature of their expei'ience make them di 8 ti‘'u.stf'uX of 
pe.w ideas. They pick up a quarrel on .the instance of, a mere pro'vo cation' 
pimply to assei’t their manhood. Tbe.y think it a virtue afid in accordance 
■with their religion to kill a Mussaltnan, * 



The Kaliv rcligiou a low I’orni .tf i.loljitory, wilh jui udmixiure of 
ancestor-worship and some traces of fire worship also. Their gods and 
goddesses ar^ numerous ami some of thorn represent the Hindu gods Indn; 
Shee Mahaihio, SM.ard% mil they worship hy sacrificing cows' 
goats, bears and sheep; hy dancing and singing hymns. In the Kafir 
theology there appears to he tioth h«*aven and hell. They iiLuther burn nor 
bury their deads, hut place the dead body in a box, arrayed in fine dress 
and remove it to the summit of the noighhouring hill, where it is placed on 
the ground, but nevei* interred. .V year after the deuth of a Kafir a wooden 
effigy has to be errected to his memory. This is both a duty and a privi- 
lege and consequently has to !)e pai<i for liy fe-wting the community. 

A conquoring race nriy progress in the arts ami in eivilisaiion, and 

may excel in warlike skill, hut not so isolated a people like the Kafirs 
Civilisation abruptly fell asleep centuries ago in Kafiristan and is still* 
dorment. In tho various shifts and expedients to whii'h they have been 

forced in order to preserve their freedom and their lives, lying,' running 

away and underhand devices have been particularly serviceahler' In their 
mode of warfare no spark of chivalry is imssihlc. 'Tiudr ideas and all the 
associations of their history and religion are simi>ly bloodshed, assjisshiation 
and blackmailing. Yet they an* not savages. Somt- (tf them have the heads 
of philosophers and statesmen. .\n<i, if tliey had been dilfercnt they would 
have been enslaved centuries ago. Their love of decoration, ihidr I*ar?iim 
their architecture, all point to a i>criod when they were higher in the 
human scale than tlu*y are at present. 


Their present contact with the Muslim population of Afghanistan on 
the one hand and that of Chitral on the other has con.sideraldy (‘nlig'htene<l 
them and has tondcul to 8uprcs.s their pagan idi-as. :\funy’of them have 
voluntarily embraced Islam. Some of thtun are employed in Kabul' as 
Physical Instructors in the Military H<*hool there ami few have entered the 
service of His Highness the Mchtar of t’hitruL 
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NAWABALI YAWAR JUNG BAHADUR, 

Secretary, OomtiMional Affairs, //. //. the Nizam' a Gwenwmit. 


Memhers of the Tndimi History Conyrei^s, Ladies aihl //i‘/ith>nirii. 


I must at the outset thank the Local (Jommittec of the liidiun History 
Congress for the honour they have done me in inviting me to preside over 
the Deccan History Section. T should like also to take this earliest oppor- 
tunity of thanking all those who have sent contributions on the mjiny 
different aspects and periods of Deccan History. This is the lirst time that 
the Indian History Congress has given special place to local history and, us 
one who takes both a citizen’s anti a student’s pride in the history of these 
Dominions, I can only say that the decision could hai'diy have been taken 
on a better occasion than when the History (’ongress was about to pay this 
welcome visit to Hyderabad- 


For, our history has mucdi both of local colour and peculiarities of 
national interests. The variety of its past, (piite apart from its richness, is 
itself fascinating. Archaeological research has iineartheii prehistoric graves 
aqd excavated old towns, lurried literally in the sands of time, while the 
survival of several aboriginal tribes provides to this day an unbroken link 
with neolithic culture. There wore also the Dravidians, without caste or 
priesthood, and the impact of the early Aryan settlers on their lives brought 
about a process of Aryanisatiou which threw up great ruling House.^. The 
first and foremost of these was the Andhra dyna.sty which derivcil its origin 
from a tribe living, according to a work complied prior to tho ye; r 501) 
before Christ, on the souther fringes of the Aryan selllementH in Jlerar. 
Pliny, the Roman cncyclopaHiist of the iirst century of the Christian era, 
basing his information on Megnathenos, describcH them as a powerful race 
with a military force secoml only to (hiandragupta Manrya, and an edict of 
Asoka speaks of the Andhras among the Princes to whom he hud sent 
■Ruddist missionaries. While professing BrahnumiHin, the Andhras were 
more than tolerant towards Buddhists. Villages atul lands were grunted for 
their maintenance and along with the Brahmanic worship of Shiva, the air 
of the Deccan was filled with chants of groups of Buddhists inhabiting the 
caves which overlooke<l the lonely, wooded gorges like those helow' 
RUora today. 


The scene changed with the fall of the Andhras, and let. us pass to the 
third century when the Deccan cam ) to be ruled, mainly for four hundred 
years, by the Ilashtrakutas, and then by the Chalukyas with their capital 
at Kalyanil Pulkesin 11, the greatest Ohalukyan Ruler, vied with Harshu* 
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in tiie t'Kteui of Iiin couciueata, aiul the river Narbada i'omiod the i>oundary 
between his empire in the south and Harsha’s in the north. Palkesin's 
fame spread far onii wide and the mission sent to his court by Ivhusrau 11 
of Iran has been depicted in the enduring coloui'S of Ajantti. ''Hiueii Tsiang 
the Chinese pilgrim, visited the Deccan in his time and was much impressed 
l)y the administrative efficiency of the kindoni and by the iriimit;d)Je art of 
Ajanta. Its exquisite sense of coloitr, its reproduction of past scenes, its 
presentation of the drama of human destiny with all the aches and ecstasies 
of the human soul in its search of reality, still inspire many ijilgrims and 
seekers of beauty, and the unknown hands which painted uiul the minds 
which conceived them have since been immortalised by a Muslim Ruler 
who has lavished on these Buddhist monuments the gifts of unstinted 
patronage and appreciation. 


Peace and progress promoted a thriving trade, and the ancient 
town of Paithan, parts of which have now been excavated, was one of the 
great centres o£ trade in cotton goods and onyx. Contemporary Aral) 
geographers and chroniclers give copious accounts of the shelter and 
encouragement given by the Eashtrakuta kings to the Arab traders who 
settled in the land about the eighth and minth centuries, and Sulaiman 
and Masudi explain the great ages attained by many of the Rashtraknta 
Kings as having been due to their tolerance and protection of the Arabs. 

it was thus the peaceful pursuit of commerce which first brought 
the Muslims to the Deccan, four centuries before the Khiljii nvasion. Not 
until the time of Mohomed Tughluq did the Deccan come direcly under 
Delhi. In 1327, he made Deogiri, to which he gave the name of 
Daulatabad, the capital of his empire, and Ibn-e-Batutah, the Arab traveller 
who visited that city several years later, has left a description of its 
magnificence. With the rise of Hasan Gangu, however, under, the title of 
Abu Muzaffar Alauddin Bahroan Shah, she Deccan was once again lost 
to Delhi for three centuries and a half. The successors of Alauddin' 
Bahmani ruled the south from sea to sea for a hundei'ed and eighty years 
when they yielded place to five different kingdoms of which Golcondu 
was one of the largest and most powerful. The Bahmanis and the Rulers 
of the kingdoms which follow^ed were great lovers of art and architecture, 
and their courts were the fountain of scholarly patronage. Golconda, 
Bijapur and Ahroednagar were w'ell-known for their libraries and schools; 
to every mosque, how'ever small, there was attached a school and Hindu 
patshalas were equally endowed. The noble edifice of the Madrasah at 
Bidar still stands as a memorial to the devotion of a great Minister, 
Mahmed Gawan, to the cause of learning. The age was rich in chroniclers 
and Ferishta’s monumental history was a product of it. The letters of 
Mahmud Gawan himself, known as the Riyaz-ul-fns/ia, now rinder publi- 
cation by the Peasian Manuscripts Society of Hyderabad, throw much light 
on the diplomatic usages of the time, while the Tazkiraf-uI-MuItmk, was 
written by Rafiuddin %vho had himself witnessed the battle of Talikota in 
1.565 which resulted in large portions of the Carnatic and modern Mysore, 
then parts of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, passing under the sovereignty of 
the Sultans of Bi.iapur. Alauddin himself was a great Ruler; his treat- 
ment of the Raja of Telingana, who had become disobedient, was so 
generdUB that he was overcome by the sense of his virtues and submitted 
to his authorit>% In the clutches of a mortal disease whi-oJi he knew 
would claim him soon, he gave public audience to his subjects twice u day 



aiuKrausactcd the busiucrts of State. Many of his suecossors were also 
raen of learning and poets of merit: ibrahim Adil Shah’s A auras Namah 
provides to this day a nsefnl commentary on the social conditions of the 
Deccan dnriiig the sixteenth century, while many of the Qutb Hhahi Kings, 
liho Mohomed Qnli Qutl) 8luih, a lienevolent Pailer, a bravo warrior, the 
bnililer of the City Hyderubad. were groat i)oets, pioneers of I.)eccani Urdu, 
groat nrebitects and builders of irrigatiou worhs which last to this day. 


The anuexuLio)!. of the kiug<{on) of (ioK ouda by Anrangzebe brought 
the Deccau once again under the direct rule of Delhi. It was from 
Aurangabad that the Emperor <lirected his campaign against the Marathag, 
and that provincial capital was converted into a gardetj city and a centre 
of cultural activity which pi’odxiecd ^'ali and S'iraj. the first tiocts of the, 
Urdu bingriage. New industries sprang up. like eloth of gold and embroi- 
dered silk, and there are still living in the vieinity of the city, in a locality 
known as Kaghazlpui'a, the descendants of those makers of band-made paper 
whom Aurang/.elie had settled. There, also t>xist many temples and Hindu 
shrines in tin' !)oc<-aD whieh hav(' been emlowe<l liv Au i-ang/,cbe. and his 
s:ninds arc still iionnurod. 


TTiere tvas present with the Kinpvror. at tlm time of tin' siege of 
Golconda, a, daring Turkish soblier of noble iuid aneietil blood, enjoying 
the title of Firox .Jung, ilis son, Ehiu Qilich Khan Ki/,arn-ul-Mtxlk, was 
appoititcd Subedar of the ! )eccan in 1 7i;5 by the Emperor Fanikh Biyar. 
Through vii-issitU'les of fortune whidi b'd him back to Delhi and then 
again to the Deccan, this distinguished nobleman estabUslie<l himself in 
thesoiitb with Aurangabad as bis seat (d' government and fonmled a. 
dynasty which has sim-e taken its nauie fi'om his title of A.saf .Jah. A )nan 
of higli i>rinciples in publii- and private life, endowed with sagacity and 
statesmanship, dignity a, ml poise, he was no mean scliolar and poet, no less 
'an administrator in i)eace than a geiK'ral in war. Xn serie.s on the liulers 
of India’’ is complete without him, and history h:is tione scant jU8tic<‘ to 
liis achievements He did not only command ai'rnics, he was a leader of 
men; ho did not only fotind a State, be arganised .-nid estttblished it. 'J'he 
basic divisions ol. Divaui. Sat f-Kbas and I’aigah owe tlieir origin to him. 
He brought peace and seeurity to a liistriU'ted land: he had the wisdom to 
seek the sul.)stance, not, the shadow, of power: he may never have “declared’’ 
his indepemlence: fuit he was independent, and h<' had the stature and the 
sinews to inaintuin it: and yet. when N'adir rode with lilood and thunder 
into Hindustan, he marelud to the defence of Delhi, the scene of his 
ancient loyalty, against th<‘ invader of ImUa. 


Europ('an eontaets arc of an earlier date and the French traveller, 
Thevenot, foun<l considerubbt trade tetween (Joleonda and the English 
and Dutch factories on the east coast. As early as 15S.H, Ralph Fitch and 
his companions visited Golcomla and oiitained the “ Gohlen Firman.” As 
traders in the town of Dhf'nnaputnain, as Madrus was then known, these 
English settlers w<ire under the kingdom of Golconda, and Alnil Hasau 
Tana Shah had even called upon them for help against the Moghuls. By 
the time oE the great XiffiinnuDMullf, the English and French' were firmly 
settled in their respective factories ufc Madras and Pondicherry, and corres- 
pondenje eSlisted between him and the French on whose Governor, Dumps 
he hud cnnFcri'rc'd honours. It was in 1741 that, while regulating lb(^ 
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affairs of fche (Jaruatic -his clouiiiiioii extended as far as Tricluno]>oly- — iho English 
. sent a mission to him, and an interesting diary of what occurred is. preserved in 
the records of iMadras and has been published in the delightful volumes of 
Talboys Wheeler. These relations were, however, mainly commercial^ and the English 
settlers x^aid rent and tribute. 

Anaiuhi lianga Piliui had predicted in his diary the intrigues and disorder 
which would break out upon Nizam-ul-Mulk’s deiith. and the pretliction cjime 
true. The straggle for succession that followed was used hy the rival European 
powers, as in the more recent civil war in Spain, for settling the issue of supremacy, 
and Seely ])as aptly estimated that the history of the English emjnre in India began 
with the Interferonco of the Erancli in Hyderal)ad on the death of the grcjit 
Nizam. Fifty years later, when the remnant of Raymond’s gallant force was 
dtshanded hy' tlic swift and sudden action of dolni Malcolm effective French 
influence ceased to exist. But the tradition of Bussy and Bailee, and of Ihiymond 
( who became a local saint ) continued, and, while Napoleon’s dream of the conquest 
. of India kc^jt Hyderabad well within the view of the Imperial CJovernment of 
France and the Nizam was mentioned in a despatch of Morinas as late as the 
year 1807, it is an interesiing projection of the Napoleonic legend that, on a critical 
and historic occasion in 1858, the Nizam is reported to have thought even of apjieal- 
iug to the Emperor of the French. 

A talk at the Oape of Good Hope between an incoming Goveruordiencral of 
the East India Company and an outgoing Resident Jix‘st suggested the idea of 
developing the relations then existing rvith the Nizam into a suhsidiaiy alliance, and 
the resulting Treaty of 1800, contracted by Wellesley, still governs the relations 
hetweeu Hyderabad and the British Government. Those relations have grown as 
times have changed, and the sons of this soil have, in obedience to the commands 
of the Faithful Ally, fought ou the plains of Flauders aud are today fighting the 
battle of India in the uplands of Malay. 

There have been wars before, wars against cxterncl enemies, wars against 
internal rebels, even wars of succession; yet, like today, our Rulers concerned them- 
‘selves at the same time with the growing needs of the administration, and documents 
still exist hearing, their commands on measures like famiue relief ami settlement. 
The system of administration itself was; from the time of the first Asaf .Tab based 
upon a degree of toleration which left the management of laud revenue and finance 
in the hands of Hindu nobles. Vast grants were made, and so tnuch did Hindus 
identify themselves with the new-Rulers that they took pride in being called Asaf 
Jahi. One of our unique features is the existence in many towns and villages 
of mosques and temples adjacent to each other aud of over a hundred Muslim 
institutions at least which are managed by Hindus who receive grants. The impact 
of the West, the development of communications and the requirements of the new 
age induced the genius of Sir 6'alar Jung to inaugurase far-reaching reforms in 
every branch of the administration, while tlic noble edifice of the modern State 
w'hich you see today is the result of the personal labours, dui’ing the last 30 years 
of His Exalted Highness himself. 

.■ These are some, of the main features of our histoiy, features which wo 
.prized There is room indeed, as has been suggested by Sir Theodore Tasker for the 
writiiig- of a volume on the.'‘.Legacy.of the Reccan,” if • only in .ansxver to the 
Violence, done .to our history .-.aud; . to the .history. .of .India in. gengral' by the joint 
,^|ijtli^s:()f .a recent pjiblicatioir who . describe the three main , concerns of the Rulers 
illppdia, as -.the .maintence- of an army, the. collection , of revenue and tlm- develop- 
espionage. .■ The scheme pf this Congress to compile a comprehenmv.e historv' 
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of India will provide a refutation uf such false judgements if it includes within its 
scope the history of our cultural, administrative and economic development as well. 
A history of the Deccan, based on the inclusion of such aspects, is under contempla- 
tion, and it is A the fitness of things that it should he undertaken here and now, 
for, beginning wifcli the monument:),! work of Khafi Khan, the Asaf Jahi period is 
speciaUy riclTin the histories and historians it has produced. It was during the 
seven years that he spent in concealment from Nizam-ul-Mulk for having supported 
his second son against the father that Khali Nawaz; Klian wrote the greater part of 
his priceless hiogra,})hy fo which we are indchted for most of our information on those 
times. Munim Khan’s Ynsf iNIohammad Khan’s 2\iriJch-e-Fat.hiyah, 

Mansa Ram’s Mi/nsir-e-yisi,‘-iiii and Ihirlxtr-e-Adfi, Ijad’s Ficfu-ho'/.-e-AHifi, Mohammad 
Amceii’s Ram Kingh’s (J it.hhmyf'-Ajd.ib and Wali Mohammad’s Ghabar 

(fulduin, aro'valual>!c source hooks for the oirliiir period, while for the lattei', Mir Abii 
Turah’s Huiliqid-td-Ahtm, (ihulam Ali A®i<l Rilgnuni’s M<!odr~vl~Fari<m, Tajalli Ali 
Khah’s Ti/sifk-o-Ai^iij'hjifh, and. (die Tfi.rik!i~('-li<it<limln(ldiii F/mni are authorities which 
can iiardly he dispensed with. The student of !>eee:in history would do well, as a 
matter of fact, to hegiu witdi thestmiy and classififjatioii of (die bibliography of the 
period ; he would no doubt, include those many Kreneli and Ihiglish sources which have 
already been published, and the invulnahle collections of original (locnment in London 
and Paris, Delhi, Poona, Aladras and Pondicherry, where imieh of onr history is pre- 
served. R’here are tTvasiires nearer home; among the private, eolkajtdons may specially 
be mentioned the (loeuments in the possession of Naw.nb Kalar dung Halnidur arid the 
d’aigahs and the Pcdikari Estate, not to mention (he m;inu.«eripts at Kalyani and 
Aurangabad and in t he Kaidiyah Idbraiy. The Asutiyah Kl:ite Library, which has 
jnst celebrated its golden' jubilee, ami the Daftar-e-Divani, have also largo 
collections of manuscripts bearing on Mie history of the Dccean. ’Fhe latter, an 
amalgamation of Idsree f»r four okl otliecs, I'ach \yith a history of its own contains an 
exhaustive record of sanads and grants, and of doenments dating back to the 
•Emperor Jahangir. ,Many of (die treat.ies and engagements Contracted by the Ktate 
are preserved in the I hifter which also poissosses innmnera))le Firmans of dilTerenfc 
Rulers, letters from news-agent, s :it ^iitreronl. (’onrts in India and mneh interes- 
ing material dwiling, among ofdier matters, with Hy<lerabad’K trade by sea on 
the cast cost and its ship-huihling activities for which timber was brougbi from the 
Northern Circars. 1 Inive the privilege of belonging to a < ’omniitt.ee which is at 
w'ork at. present busy completing the classiticut ion <d‘ these documents and settling 
the motliods of their arrangement; it will shortly embark on the. tu.sk of editing and 
publication whicli will mak(' many of ( hest* reeo'nls availabh^ for the general reader as 
lias been done in (die Pesliwa’s Duftur by my r('sp(‘eb>d friend, Professor fJ. H. 
Sarflosai, and in Pondicherry by Monsieur (Jaudnrt. A welcotne addition to this 
collection of Ktat.c records would b(^ (lie transfer t<* it. of nil the onieial papers 
belonging to past Ministers which, hy an neeident, are still foittnl in tlieir respective 
families; it would ensure their pre.servution where, in (he past, many may hnvo been 
lost. My own Departimmt, has recently hml ocioasiori, in view of the constitution^ 
importance of sutdi recoils, to recommend legislution for “historical” domeumonts 
in pirivatc custody which, while respcet.ing {irivate ownership, will make listing and 

g reservation obligatory and will also prevent alienation ■without , fclie consent of the 
tate, I am glad to i)o able to say that llis .Kxaltcxl Ilighn^s has been pleased 
to accept the principle of such Itjgisiution an<l fcho Bill itself is in the course of 
preparation. Our university einpiiasisos the study of Deccan History by devoting 
a special paper to the subject in its curriculum for graduation, bub as one having had 
the honour of once belonging bo its statT, I wouhl like to see even more and bo urge 
the establishment of a special (Jhuir of DcctMin lustory which, one is entitled to hope 
may be made possible by generous ciidowmonts from our nobles whose associations 
with that history have been so intiumte and rich. Their anc^tors htul once inspired 
the writing of “the Hadiqat-id-Ahm and the Tarikk-e-RwhmltidcUn Khcmi their 
varied interests Ti5.sulted in the establishment of an Observatory in Hyderabad and 
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one of them, as may be seen from the records preserved in the Asman Jahi 
Paigah, first raised the question, some fifty-four years ago, of reorganising 
the records of the old offices. It is but right to expect of their descendants 
that they will collectively endow a Chair designed to recall a legacy to 
which their own houses had once made distinguished contributions. 

It is a legacy the variety of which itself spealfs of the diversity of its 
sources, but the continuity of its evolution endows it with a community of 
interest shared alike by different races. In its associations with great 
scenes of the Rumayuna and the MahabhanUiM, in its having been the abode 
of the earliest v^riters of Mahai’ashtra and the great poets of the language of 
Kannada, in the fact of its having housed the Andhra Kagari of ancient 
times, in its expression in colour and its symbolism in form on the rocks of 
Ajanta and Ellora, and again, in its noble ruins of the Madrasah of Mahmud 
Gawan at Bidar and the library of Malik Amber at Aurangabad, in the great 
dams of recent times constrncted to contain reserves of water for the 
peasant and in architecture such as you lind in this building, harmonising 
the concepts of the two great cultures which have found one home, in all 
these and many more we have common objects of pride, and the resulting 
heritage belongs to one and all of us equally. No political controversy or 
economic urge of the day can alter that fundamental fact of history. It has 
led to the age-long consciousness of an eiitity and to an instinct to defend it 
against external interference which found its personiti cation in Oband Bibi 
and Malik Ambei*. The same instinct runs down the ages to the present 
and, when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, aiul the traditions 
are felt to which it has given birth, none will stand in need of an apology 
from us. What has now* become known as IMulki or Deccani sentiment is 
in essence our pride in our past and our determination to defend and 
strengthen ourselves by our owm exertions. It will explain the existence 
of that quality, something more than mere local patriotism, of Btate- 
conseiousness which, far more than in any other Indian State, you will find 
influencing our thoughts and ambitions, and no student of our history or 
our politics could arrive at a true appraisal of the forces at work withoxit 
appreciation and sense of that perspective. The sentiment does not come 
in the vray of others ; it only asks for internal development on the lines of 
our own genius ; it therefore naturally resents interference by outside 
elements which have not solved their own problems and have, therefore, 
nothing to teach beyond what we may ourselves, in accordance with our 
needs, choose to learn or adopt of their best. It is not mere isolationism or 
the assertion of a kind of Monroe doctrine which wc have seen buried in our 
own days in the vei'y place of its birth. The independence of Kixara-ul- 
Mulk did not^ come iu the way of his marching to the defence of Delhi 
against an Iranian invader, and today the armed forces of his seventh 
successor are fighting against an even greater menace to the integrity of 
India. They signify the bonds which unite us with the rest of India, ~ and 
the homage we pay to the continuance, of the unity of Indian history. 



RROCEEDINGS OF SECTION Vi 

(Local, Deccan History). 


The Presuieut of the Sec.tiou, Nawab All Yuwar Jiiug Bahadur, 
explained at the outset that, as the tinn* was limited considering the number 
and quality of papers receivtul. no paper could he read in extenso though he 
would much liked all the papers to he rc.'ul out in full. .Sniumaries might, 
therefore, he read out and the more important t)ointa explaine<i for the dis- 
cussion which might follow. A timi.' ol tiiu-‘<m minutes could he given for 
each paper and the discussion on it. -A-s far us possihh?, the chronological 
order would be followe<i, while the dis('U.ss!('n itself had been made emsier 
by the excellent manner in which the Local Scciadary ol the Indian History 
Oongress had summarised the principal papers I'cceived. 


Mr. Ghulam .\hmad Khan, (i wing t(> .some urgamt onicial work, was 
permitted to read his pai)or on " "Tuc ha/// <>/ Am-iriojiihm! hrst. pj-, Joshi of 
Bombay opened the tliscussiou by enquiring in what sense Aurangabad was 
called the biggest <'itj' of the time. Mr. k. tJ. I’awar of Ivoihai)ur asked the 
speaker to explain in what sense it could he said tiiat Shivaji hud been 
inspired by Malik Amber- A iliscussion CTssued and Mr. Ghuiarn Ahmad 
Khan replied; the President explaiiKul with r('it'rcnc(' to Mr. Pawar’s ques- 
tion, that what the speaker probably rucaut was that Shivaji hud taken not 
a little of his idea of opposing the incursion of the Mughal J'huperor in the 
south from the ideals whicdi luid inspired .Malik Amber in his tight against 
the Mughals; that that ideal lYioved southerners in general and that thought 
if the Maharatta movement acaiuireii the characteristi<'s of a nicial movement, 
it had this tendency in common with the struggles of Malik .«Vmbcr, that it 
opposed northern enoroacliincnts on the southern preserves. 


Prof. Banhatti read his paper on “ //u-Auv/ *//' the lA/fep.-.s tf Ihm- 
giri". A discussion followed specially on ‘ Lccla ('haritra' .Mr. .loshi, the 
retired Professor of Marathi in the Gsmauia Vidversity asked tiuestions 
relating to death of one of the Yadava Kings and ProfesHor Banhatti replied. 


Dr. Abdullah ( ■haghtui of the Dtucan t’oUegc, I'oonu suramarised his 
paper in Urdu on “ T//r Foinuitr of fJtf /Iti'aiiiun Kiinjdum'\ und Mr, Hirajuddin 
Ahmad of the Osmania ITniversity nuid out parts of his paper on ‘ AlmMin'n 
PoUfl// \ 


The afternoon session commenced ut .'i-LI ibM, Prof. Mir Ahmed Ali 
Khan of the Training Oollege, Hyderabad Deccan, read a very interesting 
paper on “'The OtmtHfion of Edmitunt under' the Bahuhrnie.'" Discussion followed 
in which Dr. Basu, Mr. Kasim Ali Bujan Lul and Dr. Chaghtal took part. 
Among the matters raised where questions with regard to secular as opposed 
to religious education. State aid and the organization of teaching. 
Mr. Yazdani also contibuted to the discussion by dilating on the school 
system in vogue among the Bahraauis and the* organization of the Madrasa 
of Mahmood Gawan ; he also referred to the correspondence between the 
great mjujster and people in different countries in the East where the , 
minister’s name" was well-known. 



Prof. Verraa of Fergusson College, Poona, read his paper entitled 
“ Shalifs letter to a Minister of Dr. Joshi of Bombay, Dr. Basu and 

Mr, A. G. Pawar of Kolhapur took part in a brief discussion which 
followed. ^ 


Dr. K. K. Basu of Bhagalpur read a short paper on the '■ (hilfnro of /hr 
Bijapur Court” and was followed by Dr. .Joshi of Bombay who read out 
parts of ,h’S "very interesting paper on Tr-rtile .Industry and Trade oj thr Kiny- 
doni of Golcdnilti” which elicited enquiries from Mr. Yazdani, Dr. Basu and 
Mr. Pawar, who wanted to know the amount of and system of wage pay- 
ment to labour, State Legislation on labour, and the condition and facilities 
existing regarding exports and imports. Dr. Joshi’s replies w’cre revealing 
and he said he was pursuing his investigations on the subject from the 
source books of the period, 

Mr. Kasim Ali Sujau Lai of the Education Department of Hyderabad 
rendi h.i& -pdii^QV on “ 'd'he Battle of ShrigonikT’’ and was followed by Mr. G. 
Dikshit w^ho read a short paper on An (mklrnf ified Jataka Hcrnr JroDi 
Ajunta ”. 


The third session of the Deccan History Section commenced the next 
morning when Mr. Mir Mahmood Ali, the Secretary of the Section, road a 
paper on “2'he contribution of the Bahniani Kinys to Indian CivUixation.” 
Dr. Joshi threw light on some aspects of the subject and illustrated the 
economic motive behind the wars of the period by showing that the Kaiehur 
Doab was contested for its ruby-mines, and other areas for their forests. 
Mr. Kasim Ali Sujan Lai asked about the system of education under the 
Bahmanis; Mr, Yazdani’s elucidation was accepted that the sytem was what 
was generally in vogue in those days, namely, that the students gathered 
round their teachers. Dr. Ohaghtai asked how the system financed and 
Mr. Mahmood Ali replied that lands were given rent-free and endowoil 
to finance the educational institutions. 

Dr. Yousuf Husain Khan’s paper which followed and was on the 
subject of the rectsonfor Nasir Jimy being mmmanrd to JJrl/ii evoked much 
interest. 

Mr. Nasiruddin Hashmi read his paper in Urdu on the “JJaffar-r- 
Ditvani-icurMd.l” of Hyderabad. I'he President and Mr. Yazdani opened the 
discussion Dr. Joshi of Bombay suggested that since many of the valuable 
records in India had been transferred to London, Dominion rttatixs should 
be followed by a request to hand back the records to India for custody by 
Indians. Mr. Yazdani said that we should thank the British for preserving 
them and working on, them ; otherwise there was a time when books and 
records were sold twenty seers a rupee in Delhi. Prof. Sherwani asked 
whether we should have to go to England to find out historical facts about 
India ? It would be like old graves to talk of days when book and records 
were sold by weight. Dr. Yousuf Husain Khan emphasised the importance 
of the records in France and Pondicherry, adding that some of the Furmans 
of Nawab Salabat Jung Bahadur were found in original in Pendicherry. 
Mr. Mahmood Ali asked how it was that some of the original records con- 
cejcning Hyderabad were not found in Hyderabad at all, Mr. Yazdani 
replied tha,t where letters were sent to different Governors Hke'tho^e in the 
Caruatic, the originals naturally remained in the Carnatic ’and, since the 



Carnatic did not belong to the Siato now, are to he found in the Madras 
records. D-r. Yousuf Husain khan emphasised the need for urging Govern- 
ment to centralise the records and not only to preserve and classify them 
but to throw thfem open to scholars and to publish them. Some members 
thought there was scope for bringing the matter to the notice of the Govern- 
ment by means of a reso utioii on behalf of the Deccan History Section. 
The President. Nawab iUi Yawar .Tung IJahadur, explained why no such 
resolution was needed. He said that the Qovernment^was fuilv aware of 
the position and was anxious and zealous in the mutter. He himself was on 
a committee appointed by Goyornment for the purpose and the committee 
had not only recommended steps in the direction of better classification, 
better preservation and publication ot records. As he had exnl-iin#.d uio 
Presidential Address, he himself hud moved for a vVry f^wach^ 
property in the sense even ot such UocumeiU,. os were in ,>rivate“cu3tO(iy 

continuing to he in privnte cnstoily being mu.le suhject lo Government 
inspection, rules of preservation, classification and catuloeuinLr and tho rU.hi- 
to Government to veto sale or ulienulion, unless first oplS™" , ,.fvfn to 
Government. He detailed the srh< me to sort out "liistoriial” doemnenf^ 
not only from old MinisStrial families for aqni.sition l>^ the Dnftar-P Diw- nJ 
but also from existing Se<Teturiates ami otlU-cs. Hi- ^nid that the work 
undertaken was on a vast scale and was inii<ine in many w.-us as he wisLt 
aware of such radical schemes being undertalcn anvwherc “cl.e amhe^nro 
posed legislation with regard to documents in private enstotlv. The schenm 
of Deccan History to which he had referred in his A.ldress would laruelv 
fulfil the needs of research and wouhl be based upon the n>cords existing 
and on the hope of the Recor.i Oilice thus expamied being olde to cuter for 
the needs of scholars who were being invite! not only locally hnt from nil 
parts of India to assist and contribute. He felt that he could lady on that 
encouragement in that belief by the numla-r <»f {tapers received for the 
Deccan History Section from eminent histonansall over India. He thanked 
all those who hud contributed puiiers or taken {'art in the discussion und 
hoped that the contacts ma.ic would prove Imth lassiny and beneficial. ^ 


'fhe remaining papers wen* taken a«- reatl 
moved for the Ghair by Mr. Yazdani, supporlei 


President in thanking the menihers desircu 
Sectional Secretary for the pains He hati taken. 


to 


A Vitie of (hanks was 
by Dr. .loshi. and the 
rc. itrd liiH thanks to the 


Sd/. MIR MAUMOOD ALi, 
AWc/i/r;/. 


Aid YAWAHJUNG, 
VrmdmL 
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IKBHVAKXJS AND KOSALA IN DAKSHINA PAl’HA 


ISY 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta. 

As early as I drew the attention of scholars to one of the oldest 

works of Pali Baddhisc Literature, namely, Sutta-Nipatii, which speaks of a 
Brahman teacher of king Pasenadi, called Bavarin, as having left the — 
Ivosala country of his king and settled near a village on the Godavari in the 
Assaka (Asmaka) territory in the Dakshinapatha. The story tells us that 
Bavarin sent his sixteen pupils to pay their homage to Buddha and confer 
with him. The route by which they proceeded northwards is also described. 
First, they went to Patitthana (Paithan) of the Mulaka country, then to 
Mahishmati, TJjjayini, and so on, till they finally reached Pasunaka Chetiyu 
where Buddha then was. The description of this route is important in more 
than one way. For one thing it is clear that Bavarin’s settlement was xnuch 
to the south of Paithan in the Hyderabad .'State, because Paithan was the 
principal towm of the Mulaka province, to the south of which was the 
Asmaka country, where Bavarin then was. The question now arises how 
Asmaka and Mulaka came to be known by these names ? Were they named 
after any kings who conquered them ? In this connection 1 have to invite 
attention to a paper in Hindi entitled IJrshvahi-vtmsu-ku Hmdmtan-Uur-7np 
prusar by (Miss) Padma Misra, M.A., and published in PracMnu Bfuirafha, 
Vol. I, p. 134. We learn from it that Asmaka and Mulaka were the names 
of two Ikshvaku rulers. They mentioned both in Vayu-Purana, Oha. 88. 
verse 177, and Vishnu, Book IV, Chap. IV, 38. There Mulak is mentioned 
as being the son of Asmaka. Kow the capital of Assaka (Asmaka) is given 
in Pali literature as Potali or Potana, as the Maha-Govinda-Suttanta 
mentions it (^Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270). Potana reminds us of 

the Sanskrit form Paudanya which is said to be founded by -Asmaka us his 

capital town (ffbh. I. 170. 47). 


Let us consider what the above information comes to. We see 
somehow members of the Ikshvaku family connected wdth the colonisation 
of South India. Asmaka was an Ikshvaku prince ; and so was Mulaka. 
The capital town of Asamaka was Potana or Paudanya, and that of Mulaka. 
Pratisthana or Paithan. We have further to note that Bavarin came down 
to Asmaka from Sravasti, the capital town of the Kosala country, whose 
ruler was Basenadi. Farther we have to note that Pasenadi was identical 
with Prasenajifc who according to the Puranas belonged to the Ikshvaku 
family. It may further and now be asked whether the connection of the 
Ikshvakus stops with the colonisation of Asmaka and Mulaka, Fortunately 
or unfortunately, it does not stop there, for, as a matter of fact we know 
that even in Dakshinapatha there was a province called Kosala known 
to us from the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 8amudragupta. 
The further question that now arises is whether there were any princes of 
the Ikshvaku race ruling in that region in historical times. Those who 
have read Nagarjunikonda and Jagayyapeta inscriptions need not be told 
that there were such kings as Madhariputa-Siri-Virapurusadata, his father 
Vasithiputa-Kiri-Chantamula and his son and successor Vasithiputa-siri- 
Bhuvula-Chatamala, who all belonged to the Ikshvaku dynasty' and lived in 
the third or fourth century A.D. In fact, one of them, Siri-Cbantamula is 
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eulogised as harping performed Vedic sacrifices such as Aguihotra, Agni- 
shtoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha. There can thus be little doubt that 
there were not only the country of Kosala in South India but also Ikshvaka 
kings ruling ?l>ver it almost uptil the time of Samudragupta. The still 
further question that now arises is whether any town which is worthy of 
being called the capital of this kingdom is found mentioned in any one of 
the inscriptions. And it is a matter of delight that the Sonepur Plates of 
Maha-Bhavagupta II.— -Janamejaya edited by l.)r. Ohhabra do speak of a place 
called Kosala in line 13 of the record (A. A, Vol. XXIII, p. 251 ). Evidently 
Kosala cannot but mean ‘the city of Ayodhya’, the capital of the north 
Kosala country. Unfortunately, Kosala of southern Kosala has not yet 
identified, but I am told by Mr. Puma Chandra Bath of Balangir that it has 
survived in the name of Kosli found in the Patna Stjite. Orissa. 


MATERIAL THROWING LIGHT oN T1 1 K HlsTORY OF 
THE YADAVAR OF DEVAGIRJ, GLLANEf> FROM 
THE MAHANUBHAVA LITERAIUPF. 


iiv 


Prof. S. N. Banhatti, Nagpur. 

{Summary) 

The importance of the Alahanubhava Ui.erat nri^ in .Maraihi ns an 
authentic source giving reliable information caniud l)e o\ er fstimated. 

• t.Miakradhara. the founder of the Mahaiiubluun Sect livi'd during the. 
reigns of Kanbaratlova, Alahadeva, Amanadeva and Itamadeva the last four 
sovereigns of the Yadava dynasty, .\fter his demise one fd" his disciples, 
produced a colleciiort of his reminiscenees ; this work is called Lila-(.lharitra, 
the first half of which bus been puljHshed by .Mr. H. N. Neue of Nagpur, in 
four parts. 


Chawra<lhra’s chief disciple was Nagude 
the same manner as Li- 
been puldishcd by Mr. W 


His life was written in 
a-Charitra. This work, entithnl Finriti-slhala has 
N. Heshpande. 


These two arc the anthenti(r source books ttpon which the present 
paper is based. 


Lila-charitra is referred to hereafter as L. ('. 
Smriti-sthala „ „ M. S, 


/. J/onli'Jj) fi/faci^ almuhj kiimcii la m frain atliPt' xaf/tr/v. 


Ambe of Khol Nayaka is mentioned in the course of Ohakradhara's 
itinerary.^ Khol Nayaka is Kholeshwara of the inscriptions, the Brahmana 
Generat and minister of ,Singhaina. The town Ambe was part of his estate. 
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All the four soverigns, Kanharadeva, Mahadeva, Amanadeva and 
Ramadeva are mentioned in L. C. 

r 

A graphic description of the Mahomedan invasion in which Ranaa- 
deva was taken prisoner is given in S. S. Nagadeva’s had opinion about 
Ramadeva is recorded there in this connection. 

IL FixU hitherto miknoirn ahotit the Yiidavcf. JCinr/e, made hnotvii to by the 
J / ah amt hhava Literatu re. 

(1.) Kanharadeva visits Ghakradhara at Taratirtha, Lonar. 

(2) Mahadeva’s Officers Salivahana and Palha Dangiya (and others 
also) visit Ghakradhara often. Mahadeva himself feels attracted towards 
him and tries to see him ; but Ghakradhara evades. 

('.]) Mention in the L. 0. of the invasion of 'riiana by Mahadeva. 

(4) Details about Mahadeva’s private life : A tank was built and 
was named Kanharala in memory of the late king. Aroiind the tank a 
forest was preserved by Mahadeva. 

(.5) Mahadeva’s Court Pandit "was one Gopala pandit. 

(6) Ghakradhara had a very good opinion about Kanhara and 
Mahadeva ; but he had a very bad opinon about Ramadevc. On the 
other hand Jnanadeva praises Ramadeva. The reason was that Ramadeva 
was partial to Bhagawata Dharma propagated by Jnaneswara and was pro- 
bably hostile to the Mahanubhavas. 

(7) Sracldha of Mahadeva mentioned in L. G. 

(8) The change of monarchy from Amanadeva to Ramadeva is 
described in L. 0. There are two versions. One of them impugns Ramadeva. 

III. Facts about per so naUties hitherto loiknoivn, made Jenown to as by the Muhuna- 

bhuva Literature. 

Chakradhara’s story of his own past : His father was Visaladeva, 
the minister of a king of Gujarat. His son was Harapaladeva who become 
Ohakra-dhara in after life. These names are not traceable in the history as 
it is known at pi-esent. 

Rama-darana a a local chief ruling in Ellichpur is mentioned in L. 0. 
Another name, Mandaliya Mahadarana, presumably of the same famil 5 % 
occurs in 8. S. 

Kamaisa, the daughter of Mandaliya Mahadarna, was one of the 
queens of Ramadeva. The pathetic story of this childless woman is told in 
8. S. She became a disciple of Nagadeva. She was forced to immolate 
herself as Sati by her step-son. 

IV. Goitmge system in tlue times of the Yadavas. 

- Cowrie was the mearus of exchange of the least value". Above that 

came ‘rua’ or "ruka’ of the value of 3 or 4 pies approximately. Four rnas 
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made one ‘dama’ which inoi’e or less represented the anna of onr times. 
‘Dugani’ is mentioned once. ‘Asu’ was a gold coin and was very much’ in 
vogue somewhat like the modern Rupee. Thii’ty-two damas made one asu. 
Sontabas are rhentioned once in S. S. ; but their comparative value cannot 
be guessed. 

These coins seem to be very difierent from those current in the times 
of Rashtrakutas. The difference seems to have been due more to the 
difference of territory than to difference in time. 


ALAUDDIN’.S POLIOY IN THE DECCAN. 

BY 

Mr. S. Sirajuddin M.A., Hyderabad-Dn. 

Eor a long time there was a very little intorcounso between Northern India 
and the Deccan, due to the extrenicly (lilTorcnt geographicial conditions of the two 
regions. The existence of natural barriers as the Mountain ranges of the Viudhyus 
and the Satpnras, and tlie rivers Narbada, TapLi and Mahanu<ii have severed the 
Southern Pouisulav Plateaux from the .Indo-Cangotic Plain, with the resixlt that the 
two have rarely enjoyed Political unity in the past. Admitting the great Epic 
Ramayaua to be an allegorical repvcscntion of the con(|uest of the South by the 
Aryans, and and granting — though the subject is open to various objection.s — .that 
the existence of Asokun Pillars and [lock-edicts denote the extents of his^Emph'e, 
the ancient history of India furnishes no other example of the occupation of the 
Deccan by a Monarch of the North or vice versa. Even the powerful Harslia was 
unsuccssful in his attempt to dominate the South. AUa.ud(iin is one of Ihc very few 
North Indian Sovereigns and tlie first JMusIim King who subjugated the whole of 
the South and inaiiitained his control to the last. It may be therefore, interesting 
to determine by what means lie was .successful, but, thi.s wnuld, in its turn, 
iiecissitatc the study of the conditions tliat lerl to his invasions of the Deccan. 

AUauddin was high spirit.ed and ambitious. His appointment to the 
Governorship of the Province of Kara, instigated him to plan for t.he throne of Delhi. 
Therefore in 121)3 A. D. he fell iipono the Raja of Devugiri without seeking the 
permission of his uncle .Talaluddin.(i) Returning victoriously he alow hi.s undo and 
captivated the hearts of the ])copIc hy lavished distribution' of gold, to wipe out 
this blot on his character, (2) with tills meteoric rise to power he aspired for the 
dual designation of a second AIexa,n<!er and a Prophet in conjunction with the 
conquest of the world. (3) He revealed his designs to Ala-ul-Mulk, the Kotwal of 
Delhi and sought his Huggestion.s for their oxeeution. But the Kotwal show'ocl him 
prudently the futility of his scheme and advised him, ou the contrary, to subjugate 
the uuconquered parts of India. Therefore ho resolved to conquer the South. 

But before launching a campaign in the Deccan he had to strengthen his 
Northern Dominions. Ho had to he all alert to supross promptly inner rebellions 
that might break up at any time. Ho had also to check the invading hordes of the 

1. Baiani, P. 2317 ^ ^ 

2. Barni P. 239 to 247. 

3. '*Barni F*S71; MuntbafeTiabutlawarikh F* 254; FlKct VoF 3> 169 , 
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Muglmls that coustaiitly disturhwUiiopeacf of the Frontier I’roviiices and throateud 
the safety of the kingdom itself. For this purpose }ie raised a large sUmding 
army of about 5 lakhs of soldiers. Tlte protection of his kingdom from the outer 
and inner perilous elements thus secured, he designed to move tow'i^'ds the South. 

He had three objects in view. Firstly he intended to keep engf(gt;(l his huge army; 
secondly, the adniinistratiou of his vast territories demanded .sound iinancial 
resources which were pjirtly <ii'eated by introdtuaJon of oixuiomic reforms — an 
unprecedented event of history. (f) Tluwlly he wi.shed to extend his parainountcy 
whatever be its form and held of operation. This was due. perhap.s, to the advice 
given by Ala-ul-Mnlk which has been rcfoi-red to above. 

Besides these there were .some other reasons. Ihun Deo, t.he Raja of 
Devagiri had for three simccssive years faikl to remit to Delhi f.he revenues of the 
Elichpur Province,'!^} and a large army was therefore .«eiit under tlie (command of 
Malik Kafur Ilazardin!iri,C3) to punish his netrligenee^ and redneo hint 
to obedience. The expedition liad a sccnmlavy objetd. 'I'lic wife of Raja Karan of 
Gujrab, Kamalaclevi, who was then in the harem of the Sultan, Ion gctl for the .society 
of her daughter Deval Devt.D) jMorcovor some miscliifd-niongers had found refitge in 
the Southern States wlierc they awaited for an tqi]irojn'iaie occasion to start their evil 
doings. Therefore it was absolutely necessary to crush them all wherever they 
might be. Another fact thiit was revealed to him in his very first, encounter a, s 
Subedar with the Raja of Devagiri, made him resolve to inviule the Deceaii. The 
Southern Rajas were opulent and strong Intt t hem otfered no nniti‘il front, therefore, 
his forces •were snre to meet witlt snc(;ess in dealing with each of t.he.m separately. (5) 
Therefore he thrice invaded tjie Deccan between D-jo7 to DD-' D, 

Allauddin’s army ran upxjiv the Southern regions like, a tempestuous torrent 
Rwceping to nonentity all the Rajas, Polygurs anil Na.iks. 'I'he succ,ess of these ■ 
expeditions was pre-detormiued by a eorreet serect scrnt.iny of the conditions tliat 
prevailed then. Yet it owes much to the controlling (aipacify and policy of the 
Sultan. He never annexed the States of the Rajas that wen.* subdued anil seldom 
did he take po.sse3sion of at)}' Provituje. Dti the contrary, later monarehs of the 
North, for instance, Mohammad Shah 'i'ughlak though powerful and alert enconn.' 
tered diffienlby in an attempt to keep the Deeciin provinces in direet. suhovdinatiori. 

The wise, coiir.se adopted in tlie Decean regarding i.he ('.oinpiered States adds 
another lairrel to the geniu.s of Allaiiddiii. Tlie remoteness of the Deeiam from the 
t-kipital, and the very poor means of couunuiiications and transport, (xnild not permit 
to entrust this vast territory to the loyalty of a. < ^uirt-icr -a. slmid.er bond that more 
often than not gave way under sellish motives. A snlicdar being well cquaiuted 
rvith court politics and having a fore hand infonuation of Die future designs of 
the king might prove a wor.se einmv t.han un adverse Raja. There was another 
reason for adoptiong this policy. The revolt of the Subedar of the Deccan, in case 
lie were appointed, ivould have encouraged her (lovernnrs b.t follow suit, if per 
chance, the central power \vere nusucct!s.sful in bowing him down, Dn the other 
Jiand the failure of the Oeutrul Jknver in su}>pressing a feudal Raja, that might shako 
oft the burden of supra, macj could not he c.xpcnted to e.xccrcise the .same injuriourt 
effect. The restoration to poiycr of a subjugated prince relieved the Sultan of tho 
irksome burden of local administration, wldle, the acknmvledgemcnt by the Rajas of 
the Sultan’s Suzerainty enhanced his dignity. These benefits were added to by 
substantial help in the from of regular instalments of pesheush. 

1. liaroi l\ 304. 

2. Khazainut Futah p. 69-73. 

3. RidaLiini p, 190. 

4. Khuzain p. 53. 

5. Ija?,-i-Khtiferavij part I, p. 15^, part TI, p. 175. 



Tiie yeai* 1-^07 A. l>. sau' the iinjiHsoiiint'fii *'1' lJuai l*<rv m tin; liaiuls (*!' 
Malik Kafui\ Pie sent tv* wit h liis fiiiaiU and vvas f.;ranted audience by 

tKe Sultan. Ram Dev stuyed ai. Delhi fur C months dnriny;- which j'eriod he daily 
attended tile Dunbar to express his ioyalty, 'i'liis :ic(, was not. un -rewarded. He 
was perinitte<d to return to Devjcjiri afler the cojdiuncnt of the title p.if “ Rai 
l'iaTan”.(D Tee noble behaviour of ti;e Siilian earned for him a fast friciHl in tin; 
jierson of Ram Dev. Thi* Sultan e«ndd repo, -e reliance in fiis loyalty' wliile sendiinj; 
further O-vpeditionaj'v troiips. he same w;;.' lia* eas(* with ot lj(*r Rajtis ri| the 
Ronth. 

d’lic poiiev of tni'niiip pre-war I'liemies into ia-Iiable IViends alter the .sciass- 
ful termination of war laid its own lunieiin. Siieh Ilajas wen* heljifn! in many' ways. 
Their oapituls could he* useii as haitine’ slat ions by the Snitun's army oti tln.nr luim 
wav from Delhi to the haitle he'd. 'I’hc rider lieiim friendly there was no cau.sc to 
fear the opposition of the e(.)i(-rnl [niblic. 'I’liese Uajii^ (.•vin<-ed per.sonnl interest in 
the comfort given within their territorie,s to l ho- .\!aii mops, 'I hcy ai.so fnrni.Hlicd 
the commander with valuable information rocardiiu.;: I he Stales In.- was about, to eater 
in, and, some of them even strengi honed flu- King’s ib-rei-s with unxiiiury troops. 
It was the substantial support of I hi'.'e friendly Raja.s that aeeonius nnicij bn> the 
scries of victoric's. Devuciri, W aranv.id, Dwarnsanairn, .Abailmra, Waluhar, and 
Ramc.shwaram felt one after t he o: her adding lot he riehne>.w uf i he Sultan’s trciisuri's 
colossul amounts in silver and geld, cjie-t.-ioi' jrnveb: and nujnberU'.ss eloi Ins of .silk and 
embroidery. The.sc enormous sjwhis of war also ineluded Inuidre.ls of elephants and 
thousands of hor.se.s. The booty of tlic cnli.wprise was evliibiied in a ]iublic durbar, 
and the inhabitants of th(‘ metropolis weri* woumier si ruck admit ting that no such 
booty hud ever before been brouglit. t<i Delhii-'b 'rids inereased the pojudarity uiul 
heightened the pomp and dignify of t.ln- Suiian. 

The HulLaa sent Ids forces under his own supervision. ib> u.si-i to accuuipauy 
them to some stages whenever they set out for a fresh e.xpedition in the South, The 
troop.s were calloii buck soon after a gntml vietory and the booty was immctliafcciy 
remitted to the treasury. Thu.s the coimuander* wiis not sdlowt'd lu Ih; aliseut for u 
I<3ng time with tiiiormous wealth at his pleasure. 

The control of the expeditiounry army wa.s d;\idcd. .Malik Kafur was char- 
ged with ifc.s command. He was rcsponsihlc for t ho .;o,m} discipliimry condition of the 
army and the Bucccssfnl e.xecntion of .si raiogic policy, whih' Khwaju’Jlaji, the “Ark-i- 
MumaUk” or the ^Minister of war, was eulrn.sled ui'tfi tin- Jinancnid niattem relating 
to the exjieditionld. lie was also erii itled to lalvico the coiuniuiuler a.s urdtwl liy the 
king. Some of the leiniing nobles and (H*eU'.da'' (ie!il p«‘r.son!ige.s were uIho attached to 
the army. Malik Kufur used to seek i-ounsel of all these digidtaHcs. ThankH to the 
presence of various vital elcTncufiS the increasing po\vt*r id the comiurtiuier-iti-tthief 
could notdeviat.e him from the path of idlcirinnct*. 


A special leature of these coiupiiigus wa.s a wt-ll organi.swi news .service, which 
contributed much to the nmintcnuuce of the king'.s persoiud hold over hi.H forces 
fighting hundreds of mi las away from the capilul, Sdeigwi messengers were posted 
P'urpoae at convenient stage.s from Delhi to the army’s Clamp. Every second 
or third day news of thowhere aliouts uml the doings of the army could reach the 
oultan and he could in time benclit the comnianfler by his able gnidtincof^). For the 
protection of the serviccR a platoon wtJH stationed at dtlTcrcnt places, Reference m 
available of one such .station ftamcly Jultia. 

1. Ikmi,_p. 326; Khaisaia*ul-I''muh, p. OO 7.k 

2. Kha7ab-ul-FuUih, p. ISl to 1S4; Jianii, p. 33? unit .?'?S. 

Barni, p. 32fi. 

4, mriTj 331 and 332, 
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It goes to blie credit of tlie Suitao’s character and personal iuiiueuco thui; the 
advice given by him bo the Oommander-in-Chief while Iea\ ing for the South was nob 
in-effectual and thanks to the Sultan’s inspiring guidance the (;oncluct of ibe arim' 
was gratifying through out the expedition. It is recorded that the Alai soldiers did 
not harass the peasants. Payments were made for the coniinoditio.s supplied by local 
dealers(l). Therefore the Sultan’s army enjo^'od the liearcy _<;o-opei'ution of tlie 
peasants, the businessmen and the public at large. The administrative _ capacity of 
Khwaja Haji who was in charge of the supply of provisions and amenities to the 
soldiers, is praise-worthy because by diut of his efforts the soldiers hud never had to 
face any grave situation regarding supply of food in foreign lands. Thus the morale 
of the army was in the hilly tracts of the Deccan at the couniiandcr's bolicst, 

Another point that should be borne in mind i.s tJuit those camiiaigns were not. 
launched with a religious purpo8e(2). This might have ])C‘en, i'or obvious reivsons, 
obnoxious to the Eajas and their subjects alike. Therefore Allauddiu conlined 
himself to political interests only. The constructions of a mosque at liameshwaram 
was merely an expi’ession of personal devotion to religion and it does nob amount to 
an attempt on the part of the conqueror to increase the fold of Lslam. 

After the conquests of the Deccan some arrangement for the continuity of 
pre-dominance was absolutely necessary. This was done through the appointment of 
Special Officers, known as “ Mutasarrifs ”. The Sultan could rely on the loyalty of 
the feudatories whose relationship with him was more of a personal cluiracLcr thau a 
political one, yet he could not wisely leave such a vast territory unsupervised. There- 
fore a Mutasarrif was stationed at Elichpur(3) and another at Madhura(4). Their 
primary duty was to keep the Centre well informed of the happenings in the Soutli 
and to watch over the movements of the subordinate Eajas and clhofs. They did not 
interfere with local administration, nor was it their duty to coUcct pesheush. Their 
presence carried with it significant moral effect and no ruling prince could dare to 
plan to shake off the yoke of Khiliji overlordship under the very nose of the Slutasanif. 
The Snbedar at Malwa could immediately move for the assistance of the Mutinsarrif 
in cases of emergency .(5) No further arrangement was required as the local adminis- 
tiation did not rest in the hands of the Sultan. The Province of Elichpur tlfe 
revenue of which was year marked for remittance to the Central Treasury and that 
had been hither to administered by the Raja of Devagi ri was handed over to the 
muslim officials of the Sultan as practical difficulties were encountered in the dual 
system of administration. The appointmant of the Mutasarrifs thougli only for the 
purpose of supervision had other effects too. It cemented the musliin contract with 
the Deccan which might have been considerably loose otherwise. 


1. Khazam-ul-Futuli P. 81 to 84. 

2. Haziat Amir Klmsiaii of Delhi P. 106. 

3. Khagain-xil-F utuh P* 70 71; Cambridge History of India Vol 3 l\ 113 Sc 116. 

4* do P. 155. 

5. do P. 60^64; Fami P. 3SS. 
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THE NAYANIPALLI INSOklPTlOK OF KAKATIYA (iAN'APxYnOKVA 


■ BY 

Dr. M. Rama Rao Guntur. 

{Summary) 

This inscription from the Guntur divStrict (^untains information which is very 
valuable for south Indian history. It throws fresh lio'hi on the relations l)etwecn the 
Kakatijas and the south Indian* powers. We learji I'nuii this record that Ganapatideva 
lead a digvijayam the south. Two important cveihsarc mentioned in this connec- 
tion viz the monarch’s conquest of Nellorc and th<' receipt (d a tribute from its ruler 
and the capture of the tJola king Uajendra in the ( 'ftlaiuandnla. A careful examina- 
tion of the combined evidence of the Niryacanotlaniranuiyana of the Telugti poet 
Tikkana and inscriptions at Nellore and Kuhei l_K!tw(.*en A. 1). eimblcs u.s 

to e.tplain the events mentioned in this inseri[»tioii. Even from lil 1 A.D. Gaiiapati- 
deva persued a policy of friendly helpfulness towards the Tclugu (bias of Nellore. 
He maintained his kingdom as a hnft'er stide heLwciai the Kakaiiy;) empire and the 
dominions of the south Indian powers. Ju lid-i .A. 1>. a powerful coinhination of the 
Colas, the Samhuvarayas and Kopperunjinga sei‘ms_ to luive created trouble for 
Manmasiddhi, while two of his sxibordinahjs expelled hixn from his capital. Ganaputi- 
deva, therefore,, invaded Nellore, destroyed these enemies and rc-iiistated iMunmasiddhi 
as a subordinate ally. Taking advantage of the prcocciipaLions of the Panday.s and 
Hoysalas at this time, he penetrated into the Colii (iount ry and humiliated its ruler in 
order to prevent him from causing trouble to hhmmusithlhi in the futxxvc. .I5y 
1204 A*D. Manmasiddhi’s authority was estahlislied at Nellore and Kanci. Early 
next year Tripurantaka. a famous Kakatiyu General was governor of the Nellore 
region. The southern campaign of (.lauapatich.-va may, tliertdons »s.signed to 
l2r)3-oi: A. 1). and this reconl may be as.signed to the closing days of 12."(4 A.l>. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED JATAKA Rt^KNE FIIGM 


A.IANTA 


ISY 

Moreshwar G. Dikshit. 

In the year 10J^2-a8, when some couservutiou work in the world-famous 
Ajanba Caves was being conducted Ity the Archaeological Department of the Hydera- 
bad State, several new frescoes were brought to light, wlmth were hitherto lying 
hidden under a deep crust of smoke and dirt. These were descrihetd by Mr. (j 1. 
Yazdani,!!) M.A., D.B.E., the able Director of the Department, in the Anmial 
Bibliography of Tndiun A nhueoloyy, for 1932, whose account of them is accompanied 
by three excellent plates(2) illustrating them. While most of the scenes depicted 
therein have been properly identified, one of the fre.scoos painted on the wall of the 
left Gallery in Cave XVl, still awaits identification. It is the object of this short 
note to point out its bearing with a. latfika story, with which, as everj'body is now 
aware, many of the rock-walls of the Ajanta monastery are iminted. 


L Yazdmi, Noie on frescoes dhmeret^ at Ajanta^ Annual of Indian Archaeology^ 

VoL VII, p. 31-52. 

2. V, VI, vri. 
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The scene to be identified is illustriited on Tlute Vll-a, uiid depicts- tiie luurdec 
of a child. In the left portion of the fresco, one sees two women holdin,^ a child by 
the head and the legs, while a third person, probably a male, whose head is destroyed, 
is seen brandishing a naked sword. " 

Higher np in the middle of the fresco, we see four male figares sitting in an 
attitude of respect, with joined hands, in front of another boy who is delivering a 
sermon to them. 

This scene illustrates one of the feats of intelligence by ilahosadiia, from the 
Maha-Ummagga .Tatakall) (No. 546^, which is narrated as follow.s: — 

Once the Bodhisattva was bom as Mahosadha, son of Sirivaddhu, in the king- 
dom of Mithila. At a very early age he began to show signs of eii:f.ruordinury 
intelligen(?e and had created a wonderful palace by the side of a tank, for playing in 
it. King Videha, who was coun.selled by four wise sages Senaka, Pnkkusn, Ka%dnda 
and Devinda, hearing of this, sent for the boy Mahosdha (.o be a{)pointed as his 
minister. In order bo test his intelligence the four sages asked him to solve several 
riddle.s. One of these wa-s “The lliddle of the Boy 


Once a certain goblin stole the child of another woman, who had gone to a 
tank bo wash her face, and ran away with it claiming it as her own. In order to 
restore it to the rightful owner, the seven year old Mahosadha, luul the child held by 
the two women, by its legs and the head and asked each of them to pull it by ihe 
extremities. It was only the mother’s heart that let the wailing child go. Maho- 
sadha then asked the mother to take it away. 

It is thi.s part of the episode that is illustrated by the fresco. 

Those who examine the fresco with greater scrutiny and cjire, will not 
fail to notice, that, of the two females, the one on the left holding the child by the 
head, is shown with a more crude expression on her face, than the ligur<.‘ on the 
right holding the legs. 

To one who is already familiar with the technique of the AjunLa piintinga, it 
is not very difficult to distinguish between a goblin and an ordinary human figure, 
which is almost always depicted with greater serenity and softness'bhan the formei*. 
Evidently the figure holding the child’s legs, is its mother ; and that which holds it 
by the head is the goblin. And this is precisely the position in which the child is 
described as hold in the Jataka story. 


In the upper portion of the frisco, by the side of the two women, wc sec a 
third male figure in the attitude of striking the child with a sword, lb is true that 
in the Pali or the Sinhalese version of the Jataka, we do not find any reference made 
to another third person being employed to kill the child. But can we not explain 
the existence of this figure by saying that it was only the Artifsfs version of the story 
that is represented by this fresco, just to make the meaning of the scene more clear ? 
Perhaps the mere holding of the child by two women would nob have conveyed the 
fuller meaning of the picture. 


1. The/aiaia (ed. Fau,sboll) Vol. VI. pp. 336, Transl. (ed. Cowell) Vol. VI. pp. 163-; This Jataka 
has a Sinhalese veraon called Makaushadha Jatajta, (Stoiy of the Tunnel) Transl. hy Yatawara. (Lnaac. 
1898), Later portions of the same story appear in the Mahansasixt (eti. Senart.) Vol. 11. p. 83-6. 
ct. B, C. Law, A Study of the Maha'vashi, p. 144. 
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Having recognized this part of the episode, it is very easy to explain the scene 
continued in the uppermost portion in the middle of the fresco. 

The figur| represented as delivering a sei’mon to four persons is no other than 
the seven year olcl hlahosadha, and the persons are the fonr sages Senaka, Pukknsa, 
Kavinda and Uevinda, who instructed the King Videha. 


Mr. Yazdani seems to think that the boy who is delivering the sermon, is 
probably the same as the child who has miraculously escaped from the hands of its 
murderers. But such a conclusion is not plausible when the scene is now interpreted 
in. the light of the above Jataka story. The figure of JIahosadha appears to be of a 
boy seven years old as told in the story. 


It may incidentally bo remarked that the Mah;!.-l'mvu:igga. Jataka is one of 
the few Jataka stories that have always fascinated the {'<‘pular Buddhist mind. 
Several representations of it are obtained' in sculpture as well as in paintings. 


At Bharhut.vB the latter part of llus Jataka, namely 
found depicted under the label “ Yava Majihima dataka : 
again in the fre-icoes in Oave 1 at Ajantu.C-J) 


ihe Story of Anuini, is 
I'his episoile is rcjjeated 


Several episodes connected with tlie feats of intoliigenee of Mahijstulha as also 
the story of Amaru are found sculptured in the p-rmels from the Stapa at Nagarjuni- 

konda.(3) 


FOUNDER OF THH BAliMANl KINODO.M ; NAME AND FAMILY 

in 

Dr. M. Abdullah Chaghtai, Poona. 

( Summary) 

ftasing on contemporary soiu'ccs, including tlocuniems. hisevipttoiis, foins etc., 
it lias been proved that hts re:ii insignia was: •• 

“Alau’d-Din Abu’l-.Muzatl'ar Bahman Shah” and he hud dewH-iide<l from the 
ancient family of Inin. Before his a, cecssioii to the throne at DaulatHhud he was 
called Hasan Oang'o or Rango or Kanko. But later on hi.s real name Bah man has 
been corrnpte<l Into word _ Brubinaii. Firishta is held much respousihic for this 
corruption who also rnentions that he was in the service of one (Jango Pandit at 
Delhi. Although all either (.hui temporary or later tiuthorities arc nuite tjuiet on this 
piarticular point. In reulity tlic word Kango according to the AIKS, of Jhtrhan-i- 
Mmtkir and Huft Jtjlim is either Kuikoya or Kaeko which has been dcrivod from 
the word Kaikauos the name of tlie fatlicr of Bahman Shah. 

1. Foucher, Baginuini^i of Ihuidkitt Art., p. 49, Hate V, 5. 

2. YaMlaiii, AianUi^ Vol. I, I’late KXlII-a; esplanatorv Text I !'• 20, CuAufjew, .by Aiiatica X. 
Hate Xir. (bottom). 

3. Cf. B. M. Barua, Some .'iculpiurcs identified, /ndinu. Ciiliuec, Vol. 1. 

p. 486 ff. and Hates. 

Cf. Longhurst, Memoieo of the Aech. Bur. India, No. 54 ; Hales, XXXVnha, b, and 
XXXVT-a and b. 

Hate . and XXXIX-a. 

where some ef the tcenes are explained clifierenty. 
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SOME NOTBABLE MYSTICS OF THE DECCAN 


Prof. Hanumantha Rao, Hyderabad-Dn. 

Mr. H. G. Beiigeri in ‘ The Main outlines of the History of Hericlasa Kntaj’ 
1981, gave a short account of the Bhakti Movement in the Deccan, connected with 
the Vaishnavaism of Madhwacharya. Narahari Tirtha, the disciple of Madhwa, was 
the founder of a long line of mystics, who popularised the teachings of Madhva. 
Narahari Tirtha spent the last days of his life at^Anegundi, ancient Kampli, now in 
H. E. H. The Nizam’ Dominions.^ 

There is a long gap of nearly 1150 years. The movement cannot he taken to 
have become extinct during the period. More patient search for lista of dasas niiglit 
enable us to discover the names and songs of other dasas of this period. Generally 
the names by which the dasas are known are not given wide publicity during their 
life time and that is one of the reasons, why the names are not properly identified. 

Sripadaraya, the next important dasa, 1492 A. D. known as Ranga Mttalu, 
was patronised by the i^aluva Kings of Vijayanagara and his disciple, Vyasiiraya 
l44l)-lo89 A.D. 'received groat patronage at the court of the Vijayanagara King, 
Krishna levaraya. It was during his time, that the inflaeuoo of the" Vaishnavaisni 
of Madhwa was at its zenith. The great religious reformer of Bengal, Chaitanya 
wjis very much indnancei by the teachings of the followers of Madhwa. 

Ilundreis of people gathered round Aiiegundi to receive soul education from 
Vyasaraya. The millionaire merchant, Purandara, the shepherd Kanaka, the 
Brahmin scholar, Vadiraja were some of the most conspicirous followers of Vyasaraya. 
Purandara is the greatest lyric poet of Karnataka. The songs of Purandara and 
Kanaka bear te-itimony to the groat part they played in abolishing social inequalities 
and meaningless rites and ceremonies. 

Tliere Is again a gap of nearly 100 years in the line of Haridasas. 

Vijayaraya, 1087-170,') A.D. was born in H. E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. 
His numerous disciple.?, spread the fervour of devotion among the people. Bhagamia, 
or Gopala 1722 A.D., Timraauna or Veimgopala and Jlohanna, were the mo.st 
prominent of his disciples that lived in Veni Sompur, Uttaimr and Bankapuram, 
villages near Gadwal, in H. E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. 

Of all the (lisciple-s of Bhaguima, .Jaganuabha Dasa 1728-1809 A. D. was the 
mostleamol._ He familiarised the maareje speaking people, with the teachings of 
Sladhva, in his popular book, Harifcathamritasara. lie belonged to Mativi, llaiohur 
district in H. B. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. 

One of his successors, Yogindra or Pranesa, 1822 A.D. lived at Liugsugur, 
in H, B. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. 

In 1926 Mr. Masti d enkatasa Iyengar delivered a course of lectures, under 
the auspices of the Madras University, on Popular culture in the Karnataka country. 
The lectures were delivered in eanar^e and an English rendering was published in 
1937. Chapters 4 and u, are devoted to the Haridasa movemeBt which ‘ made a 
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noble effort to lift the dead weight of custom from the life of the masses and set 
them on tlic-path to ;i. worthier life than they had ever thought of before.’ ‘ Many 
a fruitful belief is, it is true, now atrophied and inoperative, but even as a failure is 
indicates what wtis attempted.’ ])._ 1 <». In addition to the small biographical sketches 
given ]>y Jlr. Bengeri, in Ills outlines, Mr. Iyengar has given extracts from the songs 
of Narahari Tirblia, Pnra,ndarada.sa., Kanakadtisa, Vijjiyudasa, .lagannathadasa, 
(iopaladasa and Vyasa, Vittala. 


jMr. Tvengar sums up ilio I eacliiugs of the Ilaridasas thus. ‘ In assessing 
human wortli' it changed the emphasis from bird) <o (jhavactcr. In preaching the 
greatness of the one (Jod it condemned lower forms of worship. In placing emphasis 
on the meaning rather tluui on the [aiignagc; and taking the best thoughts to the 
people it touclicd vested inlorests to the (piick.’ 


A more detailed work is tluit of A. 1*. Karmarkar and N. B. Kahundaui in tlio 
(lovornment of Bombay Kannada, Beseandi ( Irant I’ubliiaiLion series, entitled. The 
Idystie teachings of tlie llarida,sas of Ka,r iniLak , ih:hl. 'I'lir. Itev. H. Heras writes an 
introduction tracing tlu' origin of Indian mysticism to the Mohenjo l>avo people. 
1 cannot a, grec witli his view (.hat ‘time a.sc(‘l.icism of India is of Dravulian, not 
Aryan origin. And that the Aryan was a,Iways imderialistii; ” and the Dravidian 
“ my.stic.” 


The origin of ilie [[ai'ida.su. movement is to Ite trailed to IMadhwas 
and the Biiagavatha sclmol. j’.eyoiid that, it is vuiMecx'Ssary i.o go. It is beyond 
the scope of this papei- to ex.'Uitiue tin' pbrne givini (.o Wndra, or Hive in t hi; Ma<ihwa 
system. 


The authors gK’e t.hree dilVerent eliarts <amtaiuing the names of about :2o0 
dasas. 'riie first list, conf aining a, list of (><“» from Naralmri, the founder to the 
author Air. Kahundaui. More details are, givt.m aI>out (he life a, nd tinud lings of the 
dasas, already nienlioned, by Bengeri ami lyenga,r. 'I’lusse Ilaridasas were nob 
eputined to nien disidplus. M'funen were also inmnlK'i’s of ih(> groups. An account 
o*f the women dasas, ( iiriyamnni of Dharwar is givim. 


'Tlie accompanying chart came ini.o my possession about S years ago, from one 
of the Ilaridasas, not meiii.ioncd ill any of the lists pnblislmd by ^Mr. Kalamdutii. 
The famous .lagannatha Vb’ttala, of 17gl>-iwnt) A. D. was held in great esteem by the 
Diwan of Tipn sult.an, Puniiah, Alysorc and llyderabml (‘ont-ain Hcveral group.s of 
these Ilaridasas. Vijayaraina < hiandra Vittala lived in Alysore between 18IH and 
1871. Ills most devout follower was .layesa Vit tala Big, Ho conipoaexl more 

than 300 snugs in praise of Hod, Aludhva, the founder of the new faith, Jayntirfcha, 
the great oomiucntaLrtr of Ahidhva’s wm-k at Alulkhed. llugliavendra famous a« a healer, 
at Afantralaya, near Tunga,hha(lra, Krislnmniya of Ibharampnr (after Ibrahim Qutb 
Hhah) and several others; followers of Aladhva. The songs are iir caiiarese. 
Madhvism fiounshed under t.lu; .Mnsliiu rule in the Ih'v.otm. Neither the rule of the 
Bahmanis or the (^utb Hliahis or that, of Hy<ler Ali and Tipn Hiiltan was in any way 
detrimental to the growth and developmont of these sects, .Inst us Northern’ India 
produced Ohaitunya, Ramatiaud and Kabir and a wave of reformation passed over the 
whole of Northern India, a similar reformation took place in the Deccan and made a 
profound appeal to the people. Rich and poor, Brahmin and Non-Brahmin alike 
were touched by the simple lives uf these IIaridasa.s add their simple songs, gave a 
solace to many atniggling souls. The lamp that they lit is not extinguished yet. 
In many an unknown corner of the cuuare.se villages, is heard the voice of the Hari- 
dasas educating the men and women of their neignbouvhood to obtain that equilibrium 
of mind, ^hich enabled Inany men aiid women to endnlre .the hardships to which they, 
were subjected by the i.in.stable Freaks uf fortune. 
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MUJAIIXD SlLMl lUHMANl ANI) VIJAYANAXfAK 

BY 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Madras. 

I 

SultJin JNrnjahid Shall Bahinaiii, the son of Snlian Mulianiniad Sluili ruled ai; 
C4ulbarga for a short Lirao. Although the period for ivhifdi the Sulf'im ruled his 
ancestral kingdom ivas short, it is considered l)rilliunt as it is said to liuve- witnessed 
the victorious march of the armies of Islam against the kingdom of \hjaya,migam 
unci the aha.sement of the lliiyu, the lord of the iulidels who was ruling ( here. The 
Dce.cani Muslim historians, Aluhammad (^Jasiin Ferishta, Sayyid Ali Bin Aziz-uMah 
Tabataba and Eati-ud-L)in Shivayi, devote much space to a de.seription of (die e.Kjwdi- 
tion, though their accounts show little or no agreement. According (o Ferishta, 
Mujahid Shah sticeeecled, on the death of liis father iMuhanunad Shall I in 77<i/187r), 
to the throne of Gulbnrga. Soon after his aciiession, he paid a visit to Daulatabad, 
where lie made some administrative arrangements. Then lie wrote a letter to 
Krishna Ray, king of Vijayanagara, demanding that lie sliould eetlc all his territory 
in the Raiehur doab to the Sultan and recognize the river Tungahhadra a.s the houn- 
dary between the two kingdoms. Krishna Raya refused : Alujahid Sluih thereupon, 
declared war, entrusted the administration of the kingdom to Malik Salf-ud-Din 
Ghori, snn'imoned the troops from Daulatabad, Berar a.ml Bidar, and marched, 
accompanied by a squadron of hve hundred treasure laden elephants towards Vijaya- 
iiagara. He crossed the Krishna and the Tungabhadra and arriving at the fort of 
Adoni laid siege to it. Ho assigned the tfisk of reducing the fort to Subhir Khan 
Sistauiand his Bcrar army, and dispatched towards Yijayaimgiira Bahadur Khan uml 
Azam Humayun witli tlvoir forces. 

Krishna Raya advanced at the head of his army to gi^•c buGle to the invader, 
but on hearing that the Sultan slew a tiger, he got frightened, abandoned Vijaya- 
nagara, and sought safety with all his army in the woods. .‘\t tirsf,, Mujahid Stiuli 
contemplated an attack on. Vijayanagara, hut he abandoned the projt'ct, and pnr.sued 
Krishna Raya who lied towards Set Band Ramesar for. six months. .Atdcihgth lvri.shna, 
Raya fell ill due to the nuhealtliy condition of the jungles through whieli he wandered 
and returned to the capital hy secret paths. Majahid Slmh, aeeompained by Bahadur 
Khan at the head of five thousand men, paid visit to Set Ihuid Ramesar, laipaire-d the 
mosque built formerly by Sulfan Ala-ud-I)in Khalji, and having d(.tstruv(*(i mauv 
temples and devastated the country returned to Vijayanagara anil i uvesi ed it.’. Krislmu 
Raya sent troops to harass him; hut they could ndt'chock the progress of tdu; Sultan. 
He rcached a tank which separated him from the citadel, and destvovetl a f euiple 
which stood on a small eminence. He narrowly e-scapwl doatli throngh”l,hc ham Is of 
a Hindu assassin who rushed upon him with the object of killing. Krislmu Hava 
then advanced on him at the heial of his troops, a tievee entragement ensued, but. li>e 
Sultan’s army prevailed and the Hindus were obliged to take' to tlieir heels; just at 
this juncture, Krishna Rayas brother came with large reinforcement.s tiud the 
struggle was renewed. The Muhammadaus, however, were again victorious, notwith- 
standing the heavy lo.ss which they sustained, during the battle; but owing to the 
abandonment of an important strategic post entrusted to the Sultan’s uncle Daud 
Khan, the invaders wore obliged to I'aise the siege and march awav from tlui llindu 
capital. '■ • 


Mujahid Shah ^retr^t^l tow'ards Acloui, where a tleiachuieut of fiis army was 

m besieging the fort. Th« siege lasted for nine mont'hs;; tbST© 
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hopes of fche surrender of the garrison owing to the scarcity of water; but a timely 
rainfall relieved them, and the besiegers in their turn began tp suffer from want of 
provisions; and disease reduced their numbers. At this juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Din 
Ohori who was q^t Gulhurga joined the army M’ith the permission of the Hultan, As 
soon as he arrived at the caiiip, ho studied the situation and having convinced, the 
Sultan of the impossibility of effecting the capture of Adoni, he persuaded him to 
cease hostilities and conclude peace with the king of Vijayanagara. Accordingly 
negotiations were opened and a treaty was duly concluded. Mujahid inarcluHi away 
towards Mndgal, but he was n(>t dc'stincsl to reUxrti to Ids (capital. One day, while ho 
was eoga<yed in chase, he was assassinated at the instance of his uncle Dand Khan 
who h^tlesigns upon his throne. Mujahid Shaii’s reign lasted for a short period of 
less than three years, his death iiuving taken place on 1 7t.h Zil TTijja 770 (April t 5, 
137S)(1). 


tSayyid All’s aecount is much short er. Suit an .Mujahid Shah, according to 
him, ascended the throne on the tleath of hi.s lather in A. H. 77o/l37J^ A. I). He 
first distributed honours among bis nobles, ^'lie Raya of Vijayanagara Kapa.sah 
refused to deliver the keys of certain fort to the oibcers of Sultan; therefore war 
broke out between the two kingdoms. Placing iiimseif at the liead of his army 
Mujahid Shah proceedcil against Vijayanagaui. Kupasuh was t.errifiwl he sent his 
officers to the Sultan’s camp ■with a large sum of inoney us nal-buhti-, he profesae<.l 
loyalty and delivered the keys of the fort. .Mujahid Siiah was p’cMscd ; a treaty was 
concluded; and the Sultan having accomplished his object began to marc'h homewards. 
While he was camping on the bank of the Krislum, h(* was flssassiimtc'd at the instance 
of his cousin Daud Khan. This liappciUHl on IK Zi-iil-llijjah .A. fl. 77H (Kith .April 
1378 A. 1).); and jrajaliid Shah’s nu'gn lasted fur ‘•one year otu' tnoiith an<l nine 
days. ’(2) 

The narrative of Ilafi-uil-I)iu Utrahitn Shim/, i is more deiiuite. Ibi dw:Uu'e.s 
that Sultan Muhammad Shah I diwl after a reign of is yeunt 7 mouths and U days 
in the year 78t) A. H. (137S-71) A.I).J(‘5). He wa.s succeeded by his son Mujahid 
Shah, who was accustomed to visit Shaikh Muhumnuul Siraj-ml-Hln. l>uring the 
■■coiirso of conversation, the Sult.an tni(‘ day eK[iresse(l a desire to wage a jihud against 
the infidels of Vijayanagara. 'I'lie Shuikfi havitig bltHsal tin; ent.er[)rise, .Mujahid 
organized his army and pri.t(a!e(liug with a large foria* to .Adoni laid siege i<i the fori, 
for a year. The garrission running short of water agreed to surrimder: Mujahid sent 
Ids deputy to take charge of tin; i’ort. Hut rain having fallen une.xpeetedly that 
night, the water supply of (he fort was rephudsheil; and the nindu.setit o)T (Ite hea<i 
of Mnjalud Shah’s deputy, a, ml having placed it in the mouth of a gun, tired it, so 
that the decapitated head might hill int<i his camii- 'I'lie Sultan, t}iereu|ion. gave up 
the fight ami returned to (iuibnrga: he was, lioweiier, ussassiimted while awaiting the 
arrival of an auspicious hour (o enter tin* eupiiiil(“t». 

1. I'Vnsht:!, ii, ]>p, .V2S‘‘l2. 

2. Hurkin-iAhiHsh^ A A WVIU, p. ISt, 

3- JA xKxiii, ]\ ISO* I'ltr Mu.sliiu iMv ho: u\ to the *UiriUk*n of MulKiainuiti 

Shtih’s rev^n, Fcrishui, stiUvs liuvt* iu* rak**! t«»r 17 yeats ** luui 5 tlu^s ; Sayyiii kUi ussii^ns hOn 

only 17 ycais aiyi 7 luoiuhs, 'riuvii^li then,* is siihsiantinl n 4 rc hiumU uJHuUj^ ifd* htutvHicut o1' Kail* 

nd-D3n is nrt wiihoul siip|K»d. AiroMlln *4 to Nfeun-ufFUiit Abinad^ Mubiumnni ylmhiiil **1 for IK years 
and 7 months (TA, tii, p, 19). Mulla Ahi-nM^ufi Xuhuwutdi lam* 

Mua^ir-tiJ-Knlinni E I*. 3S2* 

Tims the 'Muslim historkus fall into twp) •‘cbMtls with iV| 4 :tnd lo llm question* None t!v(' these w a 
contemporary orilh^ IVihinniu Sultans, it rs nt»t ('msihk tonsiuutatn tb’ truth in theitlyrncr f>f contcifo 
porary evidence* 

4.* L\, xxvii. p* 1K2, 
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H 

The foregoing siimmarj of fche accounts of the campaign given by the Muslim 
historians makes it clear that there is little or no agreement among them excepting on 
one point viz., that Sultan Mujahid Shah led an invasion against Tijayunagar soon after 
his coronation. It is not easy to hx the date of the invasion and the name of the 
Tliadu adversary with wliom JMujahirl Shah engaged himself in a tight, as there is 
considerable difference of opinion among Muslim historians about the date of the 
death of Muhammad Shah iJahmani I and of the accession of IMujahid Shah as well 
as the name of the Hindu sovereign who was ruling in Yijayanagara at that time. 
Nor is it possible to form a tolerable accurate estimate of the campaign, as the events 
connected with it are variously described and do dot admit of vorificalion. 

An examination of the available data may be helpful in (racing tiie ]U‘obab]c 
course of events more accurately and lead ultiniutely to a better understanding of (.he 
history of the relations of the Jiahmani Snltans with the kings of Vijayanagara. 
The first point that demands, consideration is the date of iMujahid Shah’.s a.ccc'ssion ; 
and as this is intimately associated with the date of Mnhiunmad Hhah’s deatli, it is 
not possible to consider the one withont reference to the other. It is therefore con- 
venient to take them together and examine them jointly, ddie date of ilujahid 
Shah’s accession is nowhere stated explicitly: but as he sncceedt'd his father, the date 
of latter’s death is generally taken to be tlie starting point of his reign. 

The date of the death of Sultan IMuharninad Shah Uiihmarii is, as noticc'd 
already, not definitely known ; and until that is settled in a satisfactory manner. i(, is 
impossible to determine the date of Mujahid Shah’s reign with ('crtitudo. 

Accordirig to Ferishta, Muhammad Shah llahmani died on 1 iith Zu-l-qiida 
776 A.H. (March 21, 1S7 jj A.D.), after a reign of 17 years 1) uioii( !is and o days fd! 
but Sayyid ’Ali places Muhammad Shah’s death in A.D. TTA (A.l>. Id7;b-4'j and 
shortens his regnal period by two months and live days, d’horeforo Afujafiid Shah 
ascended the throne according to Ferishta after 21st March l-^To A.D. . and Sayyid 
’Ali in A.D. 1S73-4. There is thus a smtdl discrepancy of nearly one year lietwoen' 
the dates of the two historians. Another point of difference may’ also lie noted hcr<^ 
with advantage. According to Ferishta ill ujahid Shaft’s reign lasted for a period of 
‘not quite three years’; but this is contradicted by Sayyid ’Ali and other Alusliui 
historians dealing with the atlairs of the Deccan, d'hey assign to iiiiii a reign of one 
year and one month and nine days, though the former onriouslv ('iiongh [daces liis 
i-eign between A.D. 775 and 77‘.) (A.H. 137:3-4: and i:37<sj.(2) It'is obvious tltaf, tfio 
dates given by Sayyid ’Ali cover a much longer period than the one year and o<id 
days allotted by him to the reign of Mujahid Shah. This is perhaps due to an eri'or 
which at some time crept into the text of Sayyid ’All’s historoy. 'Phougli ( lu^ e.xact 
place where the error actually lies cannot be discovered easily, it might have occurred 
in three ways. A negligent scrilie might have wrongly cojiied the ('iu(;es, or slinrteucd 
inadvertently the length of the reign or blmidcreiL in botli. d’hore seems to be but 
one fact which is comparatively free from doubt. As botli Ferishta. and Sayyid ’Ali 


1. SecTA. iii, p. n. Bri^jgs tran!?latkm ha.s only 17 years (Brifrgn Foi Isliln, ii. p. 327. 

2. Burliani Ma'asir (lA, axcili, p. 181, Sil.sila-i-Mak-UUat-i-l-'aiasi\a No. 2 p. 34} ; Tsthaijali Akl air 
(Eng. tr.) iii, p. 21 ; Ma‘a.siri Kahimi (Bib. Ind. No. 181), ii, p. 34.5. Alih(n;gli Kcilshia .qxaks of .a 
period of ‘not quite three years’, Khafi Khan who liases hi.s account on the narniltve of herPhta enhances 
the period of Mujahid Shah’s reign to three years and one month 

0 yj i l-« , — J 6 ll O, IsD./* ^ ^ cl 

Muntakliab-ul-Liibab (Bib, Ind, No, 60, iii, p, 39. 

The source from which Khah Khan deiivcd this infomiation is nnt kiiown. 
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state clearly tliut Sultun Alujiitiid Shuh was as.sa.sHiuiiicd ou 1 Till (ir Jbtii. of Zi-ui- 
Ilijjah. A.H. (lath or iGth April A.I>. 1378), that may be accepted as tolerably 
certain. The upper limit of the reign, howev^er, cannot lie so easily ascertained. As 
noticed already, Sayyid ’Ali places the comiueiaeoinent of Mujahid Shali’a reign in 
A.l). 1873-4, but* according to Ferishta, Mujahid succeeded his father ou ll)th Zi-ul- 
Qada A.H. 776 (March 21, 1375 A.!>.). A statement wliicli Fetishta incidentally 
introduces into his account of Muluuninad Shah’s last expedition against Telingana 
throws doubt on the accuracy of this date ; and until that is cleared, it is not possible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion on the subject. While descrildng the causes of 
the collapse of the king of Telingana, and Ids cunsetpient submi.ssion to Hultun 
Muhammad Shah during his hist invasion of that country, Ferishla states that owing 
to the death of the former ally, the king of ‘N’ijayanagaru, the military aid, which 
he was eagerly expecting, failed to come from t.liat (juartcr, and unahle to cany ou 
the struggle without assistance, ho was obliged t.o sue lor peace. (i) 


This event must luive taken place .some time sid)se<pient lo (he date to which 
fetishta ascribes the death of Muhammad Shall lor in the lir.st ])lace, according to 
Ferishta, the king of Tilang, after the death ol his son, Nagadeva, at the hand.s of 
Muhammed Shah, sent an appeal in A. II. 774 to SiilUui Firu/, Shah Tughlaq for 
help,(2; promising that he would acknowledge the supremacy ol Delhi, and assist the 
recouquesbof the Deccan; hut he received no reply a.s Firnz Shah was busy with the 
affairs of his own kingdom. jMeanwhilo, information having reaclictl Dn'lburga that 
the king of Telingana was instigating the Sultan of Dchli lo inlevvenc in tlu' allairs 
of Deecan, Muhammad Shah promptly invaded 'relingana, liarried tlu' coiinlry, and 
compelled the king to come bo terms witli him. It would have re<pured a, period of 
one year if nob more for these events to happen. Th('refor, tiie diaith of Mm king of 
Yijayanagura referred to hy Fiu-ishta and Khali Khan should h:i.v(' occiirced in A\ 11. 
775, "perhaps even later. No_ king of Vijaya.n}igaTa, huwevor, dic'd in .\. 11. 77d or 
775; Bukka who wa.s the ruling monarch <jf Vijayanagara was still living: :uul from 


1. Tiu'ikhi Fcri.sht.T. ( Navval Ki-ilinn: i)iv.ss p. 285 : 
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several iiiscripfclons svaiteml all ov'er V'ijayuuagam dominions, lus reign seems to 
have lasted until 1376 A.D.U) It follo^vers from this that Muhammad Shah was not 
only alive until that roar but was also active enough to lead personally a milital-y 
expedition to I'clingana. This, however, is dehnitely contradicted d)y the evidence 
of the coins of the llalunani Sultans. The latest date found on the (loins 
of Snltan Muhammad Shah is A. II. 776, and the earliest of Mijahid Shah s 
coins bears the date A. 11. 777(2) It Ls obvious that Muhammad shah died in A. IL 
776 (June 1 1 >, A. 1). 1374-June 2 A. I). 137.1) probably on April 21, A. 1). 1371 
as stated by Ferishta, and was succeeded by his son Mujahid. Altliough the accuracy 
of the dates and the duration of the regnal period assigned to JNlujahid by Feidshta 
are thus vindicated, his statement that a king of Vijayanagara died during 
Muhammad Shah’s last expedition against I’elingana must 1)6 rejected as false. (3) 

III 

The next problem, that demands consideration refers to the identity of the 
sovereign who was ruling at Vijayanagara at the time of Mujahid Shah’s invasion. 
Ferishta, it may be remembered, speaks of Krishna Tlaya in this connoetipn, and 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad and Khafi Khan agree with him; but, as no king bearing the 
name of Krishna Raya sat upon the throne of Vijayanagara before the eommoncement 
of the 16th century of the Christian era, their ‘'evidence is naturally discredited. 
According to Sayyid’Ali, however, a king called Kapazah was ruling at _ Vijayanagiira 
at this time. He has been identified by Sewell and other modern historians with 
Bukka I.(^) This identification does not rest upon sure foundations; for, according 
to Sayyid’Ali, Kapazah who was on the throne of Vijayanagara at the time of the 
invasion is said to have (concluded peace with the Sultan as a consequence of which 
the latter returned towards his kingdom, hut was murdered on the banks of the 
Krishna on 186h y(li-ul-Hijjah A. H. 779 ( 17th April 1378 A.D.) It is evident that 
Kapazah was alive until April 1378 A. 1). Inscriptions make it quite clear tliat 
though Bukka I was ruling at the time of the arrival of the invasion, he did not live 
to see its end. As he died on some day between December 26, 1376 and rebrnary 
24, 1377, (•5) he could not have been the king of Vijayanagara w'ho conclnde<l peace 
with Mujahid Shah. Moreover, Kapazah cannot, without reserve, he taken as the 
personal name of the king; for in the first place where ‘ the Raya Kapazah ’ occurs 
in King’s tran.slation of Biirhan-i-Maasir. the recently published Poi'sian text of the 
work has Ray-i-Kannada or the Raya of Kandada.(6) It is also doubtful whether 

1. An epigiaph in Chingleput cilstrict (255 of 1901 dated Friday 26lh December 1376 A. I), 
leffcrfi to Bukka as the rnling sovereign ; and two inscriptions in Mysore ( Fc i\’, Yd, 46; Mar 1914-15, 
p. 57 ) make it clear that he was dead some time before Tuesday 24t]i February i377 A. 1). Though it 
was not unusual to date the records in the reign ol a monarch even after bis iloinisc, iinUl some 
definite evidence to the contrary is brought to light, Bukka’s death may be regardetl as having taken at 
the end of 1376 A. D. 

2. Codrington: H’oiiis ol ihe Bahmani Dv nasty’ pp, 5-7. 

3. The statement Nvas perha|:)s the result of confusion. Kumara Kampina or Kainpana 1 1 died 
acciirding to an inscription at Tirunialai near Polar in the North Arcot Dt. towards the eiul of A.D. 1374 
Ferishta probaldy confounded Bukka with his son and refenedto the death of the father in the place of 
the son. 

4. Sewell; Hist Ins.s., p. 200 

5. Ibid. 

7.^' 6. Burtaivi-Ma *a sir (.silsila-i-Makhtutat-i-Farasiya 2 p. 34. 
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Kapizuh can be bikcii us Ibc phonelicul equivulciifc of JUikkuruju or Bukkaru-sa ; 
Kamptu'uja: or Kampaxusa fias greater resemblance, and is coiise<jnci)t!y rnuclt nearer 
to' Kapazah than Bnkka. However that may be, as Bnkka did not live until the 
conclusion of tlie’xvai-, and as Kanif«i nevei- ascended the throne, no useful pui'pose 
is served by substituting one name for the other. On the other hand, as the Raya 
of Kannada ocenrring in tlie published J’ersian te.xt is entirely Hee from any dilli- 
cnlty, it may Ikj accepted as the phnisc originally employed l)y Sayyid’Ali util some- 
thing more satisfactory c.oines to light, d'ht' evidence oi the Muslim liistoriams 
Iciives the problem unsolved and it remains to be seen whether contcnuporaiy llindxx 
i-ccords supply any information which may lead to its correct solution. 


An examination of Vijayanagara inscription shows I, hat,, during the ]>eriod 
under c.onsidera,bion Bukka I was alive xiiitil t he end ot ,\. 1). OHd and that lie was 
succeeded by his sou Harihara II who a.seended ttu^ t.iuoiH' at (ho begining of 
A. L). 1377.’ His .■\ubhoi"ity appeal’s to have betni^ iimneliatcly n it tgiiisel throughout 
his vast dominions which he continued to I’ule without break until 1 to-1 A.l). It is 
evident that during Mujahitl Shah’s invasion therx; were two kings at. A’ijayanagax’a 
Bukka 1 and Harihai-a 11 ruling iti succession one after 1, he other. Therefore, the 
king of Yijayxinagai’a who, xiccording to the Muslim historians came Ut tonus with 
Mujahid Shah and concluded pca<‘e with him, must Inive been llariliara II a.nd nob 
his father. This inference is borne out by the evidence of a oo]^pcr-}dalc grant 
dated 1380 A.D. It is said that ‘ when the Turuslikas were swarming over Adavani 
durga and kingdom,’ Chcuiia})pa Odeyai’, a nephew of Harihara II ‘ comiuered those 
Turushkas, took possession of the durga ( fort) and the kingdom (rajya ) and gave 
them to Hiivihara Raya ; ’ and he is a, Iso said to have wi'ested ‘ from I.Ih^ Inuids of the 
Yavanas ( Muhammadans) the territory that had stnzed a, ml liud presented it as an 
vpaijfiiKi,' Though tlxe iiiscript.ion is elated in A.l). I38(t, the .Hnslim at.l.ae,k upon 
Adoui referreel to tlxeroiii must have kiken plmai sonic l.wet years earlier : for, no 
Muslim invasion of Vijayanagara ilireided spe(aa,lly against, t he fort, of Adoui ha<l 
taken place between A.l). 1378, ibe date of Mujahid Sliah's assassimition, and A.l>. 
1380 xvhen the chai’tcr under (mnsideration was issued. Baud Bhnh who siuccede l 
Mujahid was assa.ssinated within a mouth of his ae<mss{on. He had, during this 
brief pcri(»d of ]ii.s rule, enough trouhle at. home: and tberx'fore had no lei.'jurc to 
seek diversion in foreign adventure. Although, on t be aeicssion of Muhanimml 
>Shah H ( i.e. JlalnniuRkhah 1 of Ferishtu j in May A.D. 1378, thi^ Ibiyu of Vijaya- 
nagara is said to have ‘raised l.ht' siege of Raiehore, f and ) agreed (o pay to Mulu’nood 
the ti’ihnte stipn!at<id in I he reign of .Mahom<‘d Shah tiliazi,''-' f here' is no mention 
of a. military exjiodition against. Vijayanagara during his nagn, .Moreover, ilie siege 
of Adoui, according to the copper-plate eliarler referred to ahove, emh'd in a disaster 
to the Muslim army, it must have biken place only during Miijuliid's expedition, 
when, notwrtlisLam’ling a. pirolongt.-d investment of nearlv one year, the Sultan htul to 
almndou the ta.sk of reducing t lie fori as iinpnictietible.'-?) ’'rherefori', 't lie .siegt' of 
Adopt jnontioncil in the inscription must he placed in I). 1377-78 during 
Mnjahid’s invasion when Harihara 11 was ruling at Vijayanagara. 

IV 

The date on which Mujahid set out with his urmy towards \'tiayanagara is 
not precisely known. According to ilaulana’ Abdul Baqi,' .Mujahid m.irchotl against, 
b ijajauagara at the very eoirmicnceinout of his retoTi.(4) Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad is a 

1. 1;‘.C. xii, Kg. .1,1. . ' ” ' ’ 

2. Briggs Fevisiita, ii, p. 347. 

3. I hid. p. 339 

4. M!i’asir-ul*-Ra.Wm} ii ( Bjh Jn 1 No ISl } f S8S. 
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little uiotc <le'iiiutc ; lio states that ‘ iii the iirst spring oi liis jeigu, J)u luarelual 
towaivls BijaiKi.g’ttr ’.(t) h'his jirobablv refers to the spring of 777 A .H. (Mart^h- 
April 1876 b as the rlcatii of liis father iMuhaminad Shah h:ul. taken place in_ the 
spring of the previous year. Ferishta gives more itiforrnafcion ahofit (tie activities 
of the Sultan liefore he einbarketl on t lie war with Vijavauagavii. 3Inja.lu'(l is said 
to have starte 1, itmne lial cly after his coronation, on a. pilgrimage to the t.muh of 
Shaikh Bnrlian-ml-Diii at 1 htulatahad. J!e made, on this occasion, ctirtain ahminis- 
tvativc eluinges in the government of Danhitahad, and thcii ret.urned to liis eapital. 
He next wrote a letter to the king' of Vijayanugara demanding the (tession^ ol the 
territory Iretwoen the Krishna arid Tungahhadra. : Imt as lie received no sat.isfardoi'y 
reply, he dcclai'cd war upon A'ijayanagara, and liaving coileeted troops Irom Daulata- 
bad, Bi lar and, Berar, he advanced upon the Hindu kingdom. ’’raking itdo 
coasideratiou the time needed for the aceomplishiiienf. of these deeds, it would not. 
have been possible for Aliijahiil Slrah to launch his utta(d< (ai ^’ijayan!l,g•^lra. before the 
lapse of several mouths after his accession. In all probability his invasion started, as 
pointed out by Sewell, ‘in the hot weatlicr of A. 1). I87i>.’'2) And as this is ipiito, in 
agreement with the evidence of Nizam-ud-Dia AInnad referrc'l to already, the s])ring 
of A.D. l37t; may he taken as the actual time of the eommcneenient of Arnjtihid’s 
invasion. The war which l)egan at this time appears to Inive lasted for ^ nciu'ly two 
years ; for according to all accounts, Mujahid Shah was !i.ssassin;itcd on his wa,y while 
returning to Ids capital either on tlio hanks of the Kri.s'lma or in the outskirts of 
Gulburga. As the assassination took place on lath or lULh of April 1878, the wai' 
which preceded it, must have come to an end some days earlier. As the Sultan is 
said to have retired in a leisurely manner, perhaps ho broke up the camp before 
Adoni early in the preceding mouth. 

V 

The events that had taken place during this war arc not clearly known. 
Ferishta’s account, which is generally followed by modern writers on Ahjayanagara 
history, is not confirmed by other Muslim his tori mis. Whereas the arena of Wiirfure, 
according to Ferishta, embraced the whole of A'ijayanagara cmpiire, the oilier histori- 
ans would reduce its extent considerably. Sayyid ’Ali vaguely refers to tlio sniTeiider 
of a fort which was the cause for the outbreak of hostilities, and gives no informuthm 
about the incidents of the warfare; and Itafi'-ud-Din Shirazi ooufines the war to 
Adoni and its neighbourhood and attributes the defeat of the iluslim army to the 
potency of the curse of an enraged saint whom Mujahid had tlio misfortune to 
displease. 

The conficting nature of the evidence of the Muslim historians leads to doubt 
and uncertainty. It is not possible to be certain of any event which is said to have 
taken place during this war, with the exception of the siege of Adoni, The war, as 
described by Ferishta, falls into three definite states : (1) The pursuit of tlie Raya of 
ATjayanagara, (2) the attack upon the Raya’s capital, and (8) the siege of A'<loni, 
An examination of the facts coniieeted with each of the.se three stages may remove 
the dark cloud of-uneertainty and indicate to some extent the real trend of events, 

1. Mujahid Shah marched, according to Ferishta, from Gulburgaat tlie lietnl 
of his army, cro.ssed the rivers Krishna and the Tungahhadra, and sent a pirt of his 
army to besiege Adoni, nrri another to deliver an attack upon Yijayanagara. 'Fhough 
the Raya made at first preparations to give battle to .Mujaliid Shah on the hank of 
the Tungahhadra, lie lost courage and lied with Ids army to the jungles leaving his 

1. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, ili, ( Eng. ’Irans. ) Bib. Ind- 225, p. 19 

2. Hist. Inss., p. 20. 
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capital in the charge of his miuistcrvS. jJlitjahtd ptirsueii him reloatlcsaly, uud tlio 
Raya who always kept oq moving towards the south r<Sached Set Band Ranicsar ; 
aftftr six months of wonderings in the jungles from place to place, he fell ill and on 
the advice of his followers returned to Vijayanagara. Mujahid Shah, who followed 
with a small force'’in the wake of Raya cried a halt, when he approached the neigh- 
bourhood of Set Ban Ramesar, elfected some repairs in the mosque built there 
formerly by one of the officers of Sultan ’Ala-ud-I)in Khelji, and having demolished 
several Hindu temples and devastated the country, he retraced his steps to Vijaya- 
nagara whither the llaya had already returnefi. 

The veracity of Ferishta's narrative is not beyond question ; 1'ot', in the first 
place, it was extremely improbable, as was pointed out by Sewell long ago, “that a 
Muhammadan sovereign could, in the fourteenth century A.I)., have penetrated as 
far south (as Ramosaram) wir,h such a handful of men. They would have been 
opposed every .step by myriads of Hindus who, though doubtless trembling at the 
sight of a Muhammadan, tB would, we may be sure, never have? permitted hOOO men 
to traverse in peace 1000 miles of forest and mountain ; for Kuiuesarm is fully 000 
miles from Vijayanagur.”(2) Secondly the story of the repair of the mosque at 
Ramesaram must be comsidertitl as a figment of Ferishta’s iinagiuation. There is no 
evidence to show that any oliicor of ’Ala-nd-Bin Khelji, not oven the famous 
Malik Kafur, ever reached llameHaram, not to speak of tha construction of a mosque. 
No historian until the time of Ferishta has made mention of the inculeut. it is not 
possible to believe that theni was any mosque at Ihunesvnram which could have been 
repaired by Mujahid iSluih. Although Mujahid Hhah’s advance f o i(a.inesvaram is 
nob supported by proper evidence, there Is reason t o l)elieve that he penet rated into 
the interior of the V'ijtiyauagara dominicjns, and succccdtvl, though for a short tinif.*, 
in shaking the authority of the Raya ; for if' is stiid in the copner platt^ grant referred 
to above that ilarihara 11 son of Bukka 1 •estahli.shed again tne kingdom aquirwl by 
his fafcher.(i) If llariliara was obiigtHl to rc-esLablish the kingdom a<!(inire<i by his 
father, it is evident that at some time before the date- of the record be lo.sl control 
over it. The cii’cnmstances luider which this had happened arc not known, thougli 
a close e.xamination of the events of the last year of Bukku I may give some 
indication of what luui taken plu(:(‘. Bukka I it may be remesuVtered retired 
to jungles without offering battle to iMiijahid Shah on the banks of the 
Tungabliadni, as he hail originally intemUid. fi’liiH change of plan was not so much 
duo to ‘the dread’ inspired by the valour which Mujahid Bhuh displaying a vicious 
tiger as to considerations of strategy. Bukka’s object was to draw away the Sultan 
to jangles and by consfaimt moveinctds through devious paths, wear out. his ctieigy 
and compel him to return t.o his own ktngdoim fi'hc Rnya, suy.s Ferishta, ‘enterUiin^l 
liope.s that the king woukl have been ill, from tlu^ unwholesome climate uial would 
have been obligetl to re treat. ’(4) He was jiot, hmuiver, destined to iichitivc hts 
object, for, he failed to hike into cansiderut ion t,hc elTccts which the pestilential 
atmosphere of the jangles might have upon Ida own heidth. Bukka was an old man 
sufficiently advanced in years, (kmstatit ktt<H;king about in the jungles for si.t 
months undermined his con.Htitution. lie fell ill, tiinl was obligor! to return to 
Vijayanaga leaving the enemy behind- Ferishta, no doubt, notices the illiic.^H of the 
Raya, but he docs not seem to have been aw'are of his death, soon after his arrival 
in the capital and the accesBion of his son to the throne. 

1. This is a j-jca-vcrsinn. of trulh. i f the I linUus were »> much in dread of the Maslijns as to tremble 
at their sight, they would not have been able to niaintaiu th.'ir indcixindcnce in the face of persistant 
att^ks for three and a half centuries. Ferislua’s toslitnony is, however, differeni. ■ Tiw people (<>f 
Vijayanagara)’, says he. ‘speak in some parts the t'anares-e and in some the TuHngy language, and arc so 
brave that they advance battle with .songs and rlances, but their ardour does not last’. --Briggs Ferishta, 
ii, p. 337. 

2. Sewell : Forgotton F.mpire, p. 42. 

3. EC, awi, Kg. 43. 7>«a prathhfkam-ahk^.ihta-iiritkmm punetk xva'piirayafiy'avanisva’refia 

4. Briggs Ferishta, ij, p. 332- 3. 
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2. The desifch of .Bnkku T in the midsfc of ti foreign iuraaiou must have 
increased the prevailing confasiou in the kingdom' and reduced the eftectivencss of 
the defensive measures. Harihara II, who crowned himself on the death of his 
father, does not appear to have received the coopei'tition of his goii;,ori)ors and nobles 
as promptly as the situation demanded. Uddagiri Virnpaniia, one of liis half-brothers 
who was in charge of the province of Asaga was, perhaps, not over friendly .(l) A 
rebellion was actually in progress in Koiiknn, led by Kesavikieva, the chief of 
Nagiri.(2) Similar risings perhaps disturbed the jicacc of the other provinces, result- 
ing in the temporary hreak-dawu of the authority of the (icntral government. 
Taking advantage of the nnsebbled condition of the kingdom and lack of strength of 
Harihara II to enforce his authority, Itujahid vShah. 1)elic', ing that a favourable 
opportunity to make an attack on Yijayanag’ara had at last come, marched at the 
head of his* army, seized some of the ‘passes guarding the entraiu;e to the city and 
penetrated boldly into the suburbs. Hariham II was compelled to give battle, 
although he was not quite prepared for it. He was defeated in the first round and 
was forced to withdraw; but the timely arrival of Harihara’s brother, perhaps 
Mallapa, with strong reinforcements saved* the situation. Fighting was renewed with 
redoubled vigour, and notwithstanding the display of groat lieroism of his men and 
officers, Mujahid Shah was defeated and was forced to evacuate the city and retreat 
hasbly towards Adoni, where another contingent of his army was investing tlie fort. 
The failure of Mujahid to capture Vijayanagora is attributed by Ferislita to, the 
misconduct of the king’s uncle, Daud Khan, who is said to have abandoned an 
important post entrusted to his care during the battle. The Sultan, it is stated, wss 
enraged at this and reprimanded him openly in the presence of all his officers. 
Daud bore a grudge against the Sultan, and assassinated him soon after, while ho was 
marching homewards from Adoni. This is, however’, doubtful, for*, according to 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, this incident did not take place at Vijayariagara, but in the 
neighboirrhood of an unnamed fort which stood somewhere on his route to 
Gulburga.C3) 

3. Mujahid, no doubt, suffered a defeat at the hands of JlariJiaralJ, and was 
compelled to retreat from Vijayanagara ; but he did not give irp his designs upon the 
Hindu kingdom. Notwithstanding the heavy loss which he sustained at the battle-of 
Vijayanagara his military strength was not seriously impaired. He was still strong 
enough to carry on the war, and was determined to seek compensation for his failure 
at Vijayanagara by capturing Adoni which was then deemed ‘ the strongest fortifica- 
tion in the Deccan.’ He, therefore, hastened to Adoni and joiued Safdar Khan 
Sisbani ■ who had been vainly endeavorrring for several months to reduce it to 
submission. 

The length of the siege of Adoni by Mujahid is variously estimated. Accord- 
ng to Ferishta, the siege lasted for nine months, (4) bub Rafi-ud-Din Shirazi states 
that Mujahid Shah invested the fort for one whole yesrr.lS) It is nob possible to 
ascertain which of those two statements is true. The siege, no donbb, was prolonged; 
and both sides seem to have suffered hardships. The language of the Kuiiigal 
inscription mentioned already seems to suggest that the fort as well as its dependent 
territory was overwhelmed by the Mnsalmans.(<5) Curiously enough very little is 
known of this prolonged siege except what happened during the concluding phase. 

1. ASR 1907-8 ; p. 242, n. 2. 

2. El, XV, p. 12 ; Karnatak Inss. p. S3. 

3. Tabaqat-3-.-\kbarj (Eng. tr,) iii (Bib. Ind. No. 225), p. 21. 

4. Briggs, Ferishta, ii, p. 338. 

5. Ta 2 aiat-ul-Muluk, TA, xxviii, p. 1S2. 

6. Adavaniya durgavu ra-Jyamt. Turaka-bhiiyishtav-ag^iit-iralagi (EC, -Kii, ICn. 43) which Rice 
‘ ranslatcs as follows: ‘'When the Turushkas were swarming over Ada%’nni-durj.a aivd kingdom, etc. 
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Both. 'Ferishta and Eafi-ud-L)in Shirazi agree in sfc:iting tliat owing fco the scarcity of 
wa^er, the g&rrison defending the fort was reduced to sore straits. The latter 
declares that they even entered into an agreement with the Sultan to surrender the 
fort. “The govefnor of the fort,” says he, “came out and after obtaining a written 
treaty, returned to the fort with Mujahid Shah’s deputy in order to evacuate 
and surrender the fort.”(l} But Providence willed that it should not pass into the 
hands of the Musalmans. “On that same night”, observes Shirazi, “heavy rain fell, 
and the fort became well supplied with water. The garrison regretted having made 
peace, and applied themselves to strengthening tlie fort. They cut off the head of 
Mujahid Shah’s deputy and putting it into a gun fired it towards the army of 
Mujahid Shah.”(2) 


This did not, however, discourage the Sultan ;(3) im coniinued to invest the 
fort witti, the object of reducing it i.o submission. 

But the arrival of (diennappa Odeyar witli reinforcements juid the outbreak 
of famine and pestilence in the Sultan’s camp altered the static of affairs; and Malik 
&if-ud-Din Ghori, who came from Gnlburga to study the situation, saw' that it was 
impossible to capture the fort and advised tlie Sultan to give np the enterprise and 
return to his capital. But ])efore the Sultan gave his order for retreat, there was at 
least one final encounter lietween the two sides in wliieli the M uluuumiidans sustained 
a defeat; for, in the first place Chennappa Odeyar <lec!:i, res that, lie CJoiKiuercd those 
Tiirushkas, took possession of the lUirijii and tfio kingdom and gsivo them to llarihara 
Ibiya;’ and that ho wrested rirorn the hands of tins Ya\'uniis the ten-ritory they had 
seized and presented as tribute to king {farihara.’(‘d Stxiondly, Gunda 1 iandunayaka, 
one of the commanders in the servitio of llarihani refers, in an undated inscriptions 
in the Ohennakesav'a temple at Belur in the 1 fa, ssati disf.rhd, to tlio capture and 
imprisonment of two Muslim ofilcens Saipa and l*a(.theya,(3) Saipa mentioned in the 
record is none other than Malik Saif-ud-l )in Ghori, and Battfieya is identical with 
prince Fatah Khan, the younger brother of Alnj!ilu<l Bha.h.(<') 

' Saif-ud-l )in and Fatah Khun must have fallen into the hands of the Ifindu 
general on this occassion; for after this (.here wert', no (>neonnt(irs bef.wetat Vijaynnagata 
and Gnlburga until a,ce'issi(>n of h’iniz Shall; and as .Malik Saif-nd- Din died in 
A.D. 18!)7, a few months before Firuz Shah usurpi'd (die throne, his capture by 
Gunda Daudaaatha must liave ta.kou piae.e at Afioni. Fa(.ah Kiian is not heard of 
again ; ■ probably he aliared the same fafic us his brother. Dad Katalv Khan been alive 
at the time of Dand Hhali’s assassination, his .sister BniiparvYar Agha would noi. have 
overlooked his claims to the throne, and approved of (.he accession of Muhiunmad 
Shah ir.(7) It seems (.herefoni rejisonable to e.onelnde that during the final encounter 


L Ta^kuit-uI-Muhikj lA, Mwili, {k LS2. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Rard-ud-Diu Sliir;i'/i .sliiUis llial Mujalud Shall ficnvd of tkc rrsistenre Uai ganis<ms lie 

reluraed to the city of Ahstinn.biDr (I'G/.kjirat-ubXluliik, I.\, p. IKC). Tins Is nni, however, likely* 

There was no reason why the Suliaii ‘>h mid IrAG: cluun4cd bis pfnn.s ITc h is tiue, Imikc tho 

a.q:reemenb but llicre was noHunj^, as iar as cm bu jti frnrn tliu available evidence, in the drcuin«t' 
ances which could hii\e induced liiiu in ehanj^c bis ]iliuis. 

4. EC, xii, Kg. 43. 

5. EC V, HI. 3. 

Vedandandva saijia patlheya innkhan matlan Turu.shkannmc ]^escsv eva nigrihyu vaji[>ha\ane 
sakha mrigah karitah. 

6. herishta does not disclose the existence of this ]innce. Hut tlie lollowing sentence from Burhan-i- 

Ma^asir makcjjf tho^ point quite clean Siiltrm (Muhammad Shah) luul two suns. 'Mujohid Khnn wbrr 

wTis ihe'heir-appareiit. and Fatah KhaiF’ I A. twm, p. 181). . . * . ^ 

7. Briggs, Feiibhla, it. 



with tlie Hindus at Adoui which etiued in a disuHier to tiio 3Xusiim arms, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din Ghori and Prince Fatah Khan wore both taken prisouets. Mujahid 
Shah had to yield to the force of circiimstances and stie for petxce. He found in 
Malik Saif-ud-Bin Ghori who wtis a prisoner in the enemy’s camp, if capable agent to 
negotiate the terms of agreement ; and within a short time tlie old minister effected 
peace between his master and the Raya. 'Jhe ternos of the peace are not known. 
They did not probably involve anything more than a mere exchange of pvisoners, 
The war, however, did not come to an end; for Harihara II was found besieging 
Raichur within a month of Mujahid Shah’s death. It appears as if he had mai*checi 
from Adoni almost immediately to capture the forts of the doal) wliile the enemy 
was still too weak to organize their defence. 

The war which began with such promise of victory i.o tlic Musahnans ended 
in disastrous defeat. Though Mujahid Shah swept tlirough the provinces of the 
Vijayanagara empire with irresistible force carrying everything hefnre him during the 
early stages of the war*, the tide turned against him after tin; death of Bnkka I. 
His* bold attack on Vijayanagara endwl in dismal failure ; and tJie siege of Adoni saw* 
the destruction of his forces, and the trium]>h of the enemy whom he vainly 
attempted to subdue. He was ultimately obliged to sue for peace and retire in great 
hnmiliatian to his country from which he marche<l at the head of a pu‘ond army 
two years before. 


MOHAMMAD SHAH II BAHMAKI, THE PIONEER Ob’ THE 
MEDIEVAL OLTLTURB OF THE DBOOAN 

BY 

Mr. A, M. Siddiqi, Hyderabad-Dn. 

The Medieval Kingdom of the Deccon was founded in iSdf) A.U. as a sejwiratc 
entity. Allauddin Bahman Shah ascended its throne two years latter, and lent to the 
kingdom its famous name ‘ Bahmaui From this date onward, the kingdom passed 
through many stages of political and cultaral developmeuL which added to the glories 
of the Medieval Deccan. The three generations, after the kingdom was 
declared independent, form a formative period in which the kingdom was founded and 
all essential measures coudusiye to its consolidation were adopted. As is usually the 
Ciise^wlth all the newly born kingdoms, its early years were solely occupied with the 
pireliminary work of bot-h civil and military character, such as” the subjugation of 
rebellious forces, conciliation of peaceful subjects, division of administrative areas, 
formation of central and pirovinciul governments, organization of civil and military 
departments and so forth. And above all. the Bahmani Kingdom had to \vago 
inc^sant war from the North against the Delhi Sultanate t.nd on the South against 
Vijianagar for its very existence. It was an unsettled state of affairs iu w^hich tJie 
kingdom was in the making for nearly forty years till the death of Mujahid Shah 
which occurred in 1378- The period, which was transitoiy in character, naturally 
afforded no facilities for the healthy and peaceful development of Bahmani Culture, 
because it requires a calm and quiet atmosphere, free from all turbulance of war and 
peaces There were, no doubt, strong trends of culture visible in the reign of Moha- 
^ 5 ^;^ad Shah I, who established the langdom on firm basis by the strong measures of 
bnril and military organizations, but they never developed until they were Wered in 
the quiet atmosphere of the peaceful reign of Mohammad Shah TT, ' * 
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Muhammad Shah II whom Ferishfca miatakeuly calls Mahmootl Shah, usceu- 
desd the Bahmaui throne in 1378 A. D. after a brief setback consequent to the murder 
of Mujahid Shah and Dao<xl Shah. _ It was a sort of civil war caused by the selfish 
motives of Daood^ who murdered his nephew Mujahid in the flower of Ins youth and 
siezed the throne. But he was very soon avenged by the hostile court party orga- 
nized by Mujahid’s sister Rooh Parwar Agha, and* Mohamnuul Shah IF, anotlier 
grandson of Allauddid Bahman Shah, was raised to the throne. J\lohamuiu<l Shah 
was one of the great kings of the Bah man House. Ho holds a very distinguished 
place as a .statesman and as a social reformer. He was highly ediKiate'd and surpassefl 
all his predecessors in his love of learning and other cultural pursuits. He was a 
sincere devotee of leitrning and the first monarch to introdiuic a sy.sf ein (tf education 
for the intellectual uplift of his suVqccts in the Medieval days, when public in.struc- 
tion was nowhere r(^'ardecl as a government func.tion. Beside this, he was etjually 
devoted to the political aud social i-efornis of the (tountry, and i !ief(>iVu'c, he ushered 
a new era of cultural revival in the history of Bahmanidc Ih-ce 111 . it may be triic^ 
that his two great prodece.ssor.s, Allauddin B'lhiiiaii Shuh and Ids snu Mohaniniad 
8fa'ih I, who had founded and con.solidaied the kingdom were also edue.-Ufd nnd Iiad a, 
liking for learning but it was beyond their power lo devote their time to the [loacefid 
development of culture owing to the urgent governiiK'nt lai.^inevs whieh called for 
their immediate attention. Mohammad II had outlived the tiirbuient, period and 
enjoyed perfect peace to devote hi.s energy to (lie cultural pensuits which interested 
him all the more. Ho had an inherent liking for Art ami (.hjlture whieh led to the 
social and intellectual Z'evival of t he Medieval Deei'an. Alohaniinad max he safely 
.styled as the father of the Mwlieval (bdture. 


It is nob possible to brace the c.vaci- age of Mohammad Shah m. the time, uf his 
accession, but it may be presumed, that lie hiid ttitained a Tuat urc! age I.et wt.s'n gb and 
80 before he assumed the reins of the govcnimenf-, it is most, probtdilc that lie was 
Iiorn at the time of his grandfather Allaiiddin Itabman Mliah ami was lu-ought up and 
educated in the reign of his great uncle. Moliamiiuid Shah 1. History is also silent 
about the scholars whom jHohammad 8hah 11 hud approached for his training aiul the 
lemgth of time daring which he continued his study. It is, [mwever, obvious Mud lie 
devoted a large part of his young age t.o the porsnib of knowledge wii.,h the result that, 
he vvas conversant with the current knowledge of the time. As he was not. laititled 
U) kingship through his pvarontage and could not p)o.ssihly predict the sudden change 
of circumstances which raised him to the throne, tlnwc ari' good reasons to liclitive that 
he had adopted a scholarly career which he had intended to jnirsm^ tliroughoul, his 
life. And he was, undoubtedly, a highly ediumtcd man devuLt'd to learning. Ali Bin 

Azeezulla eulogizes him in the terms J o ^ J.« j jjj ^ iidonumd with the 

ornament of knowledge and wi.sdom”.(2) lint, Kcrishta is jsrecisci in his remarks. He 
points out the king’s literary aceoTupfishinents in the word.s, that he was well read in 
all the branches of science tuul art which were ciUTcnt in those days. Ho .spoke 
Arabic and Persian eloquently, recited bhe_ Quran with eon’c<‘.t pronounciatiou and 
wrote good hand. He fuul also natural liking for versification,! b *Someofhi.s coup- 
lets in Persian are quoted by Ferishiaf^l. 

Since Mohaminad Shah was brought up in a calm literary atmosphere free 
from ^ hustles of military life, he had naturally cultivated a peaceful and serene 
mspcffiitioD inclined tow'ards the punsuit of arts of peace rather than those of war. 
Historians s ay that he always tried to refrain from warfare as much as it was possible 

nr “‘her historians vtbo call the King as 

Alohammad bhah II. But Perishta’s statement is not corroborated by cc ins and other histories, 

2. Burhan-iJMaasir Hyderabad edition. 

.■>. Ferishta, buknow edition P. 301. 

4. KeriAtu. p. 304, 
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throughout his long reign of twenty years. To quote Terishta he preferred a peaceful 
royal court to the active scene of war. He never conducted a military expedition 
throughout his reign, but lived a happy and carefree life, and it was for this reason 
that he was called ironically by his contemporaries as an ‘Aristotle of the age.’ The 
statement is also corroborated by the following lines of “Bahman Nama : ”li) 

j b ) j J ^ uj..:sw ^ 3 . . . ^ ^ j* V?" ; cr? 

“The young king gained control of the world by his wealth 
“ And held aloft the royal umbrella over liis head. 

“ For many years he enjoyed a successful and prosperous life, 

“ And sat on the throne of the kingdom free from strife.” 

It was only at the end of his reign that ilohammad Shah was forced to un- 
shoath his sword to quell a rebellion which, headed by Balia-uddin bin Ramzan and his 
sons Slohammod and Khwaja, broke ont at Sagar. An expedition was sent to Sagar 
which ended in the defeat and death of the rebels.(-) ^ . ■ 

Mohammad Shah w’as admittedly a man of peacje and possessed in noble qua- 
lities of head and heart with a liigh degree of political consciousness and administra- 
tive capacity adequate enough to conduct the peaceful administration of his kingdom, 

Ferishta remarks that he was 1 ‘Affable,’ j ) j ‘Forgiving,’ 

‘ Well-disposed,’ and jusb(3). And being free from the turmoils of 

military activities, he had sttfficient time at his disposal to throw himself with heart 
and soul for the social and intellectual uplift of his subjects. After undertaking the 
prelimiiiaiy work of restoration such as the removal of Masnad Ali Khan Mohammad 
and Mubarak, who were faithless, and the reinstalmenb of able and loyal servants like 
Saifuddin Ghori, he resorted to the measures which wore conducive to the establish^ 
ment of the state administrition on sound and libei*al basis. He wanted a govermuent, 
not merely for oxleruul defence and internal peace and the adornment of royal court, 
but for the persuifc of a higher national ideal which consisted in the just and liberal 
admiiiistriitioii, advancement of learning encouragement of arts and crafts and other 
things of that sort. And with a view to follow this ideal he, in the first place, appointed 
highly accomplished men on responsible posts of the state and left the government 
entirely to their discretion and advice. It is said that he never tackled the higlier 
probleins of the state without seeking wise counsels from Saifuddin Ghoia, and it was 
for this reason that, according to Ferishta, his reign went of successfully .(4). Secondly, 
ho gave up all luxuries which are characteristic of royalty, so that he might he more 
servicable to the kingdom and his subjects. He married only once whcT continuetl 
throughout his life and put on simple dress with a view to lighten his burden on 
the public treasury. Though as a prince ho was fond of costly diW worn in a stylish 
manner and lived an expensive life, yet in the ruling capacity he felt the fullest 
responsibility of a constitutional king and regarded himself no more than a trustv 
of public treasury. It was his sincere belief that the treasury w’-as meant for the 
welfare of his subjects, and it was not proper for the king to appropriate the public 
fund for his own expenses(5). 

1. Ferihhta p. 302-303. 

2. Ali bin AzeezuIIa says that the expedition was led by the king in person and not by Yusuf Azdar 
and olbor generals, and he adds that he had also conqueired some of the Ahdhm teriiloiies which were 
hitherto independent. Burhan-e-hlaathir P. But this statement is 'doubtful. 

3. Ferishta p. 301. 

4. Abid p. 302. 

5. Ferishta p. 302. 
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Mohammad Shah was a great advocate of! jostice and therefore he took 
active interest in the administration of justice with the result that every 
major and minor offence was disposed off with impartial judgement and 
offenders werei. brought to justice. Beside this, he ma<le the government 
very generous to the helpless and needy. He provided liberal pensions 
for the blind so that they might live comfortably. When the Kingdom was 
visited by a severe famine from liiST to Mohammad 8hah took active 

part in. providing relief measures for the t'amisheil people. Ferishta says 
that the king gave ten thotisand bullocks to the charge of the transport 
officers to go round in the neighbouring kingdoms of Malwa and Onjerat 
and import grain which was sold to the famished people at a lo%v rate a 
very generous act which redie ved the people of the calamity. 

The outstanding feature of his peaceful administration was its deep 
concern with literarj’^ activities and the intelU'ctual uplift of the subjects. 
The previous reigns which were solely occupie<l with tlic urgent business 
of war and peace, were utterly unable to si)ai o their time to the task of 
public instruction- Mohammad Shah was a scholar himselt and therefore 
he took upon himself to create literary utinosr>here by proiKigation of etlu- 
cation througe out the length and breiulth ol the kingdom. In the first 
place, he invited and welcomed many scholars from .\raliia ami Persia and 
showed them generous hospitality. Meer Fuvd ulla Anju, tlu* famoxts pupil 
of the celebrated scholar of Islam, Allama Fafiuddin Taftai;ani. was one of 
the scholars who responded to the generous cull The king liked to move 
in the company of these scholars and treated them as liberally as possible. 
Some of these scholars were awarded large sums of money in rewarxi of , 
their valuable literary service. Ferishta records of a Persian poet who was 
introduced by Pazlnlla Anju to the royal court. On presenting a h'arned 
ode to the king, the poet was rewarded with one thousand gold pieces. 
The news of this generous encouragement of letters spread far ami wide atid ^ 
consequently hordes of poets from Arabia and Persia hailed from their 
native lands and benefitted from the royal generosity of the Hecciin. Even 
Ihe celebrated poet of Shiraz. Ivhwaja Ilufiz, who flourislied in the same age, ! 
desired to visit the Bahmani Court. The poet was providi-d with a sum 
adequate enough to meet his travelling expenses and he accordingly star- 
ted on his journey with Khaja Mohammad (Tarymui ami Khaji zaiml Abetiotm 
Hamdani, embarked on boardthe ship provided by the Bahmani (Sovernnr 
ent. But he was unfortunately disouraged by the xinfaxourable sea ami 
very soon forced todiscmbark. Hehowever e.xpresacMl his kleal of dignity ; 
and contentment in a Gazal vvhich has composed shortly after this and was 
sent to the Bahmani Durbar, which was generou senough to reward him one 
thousand gold sovereigns.l^). | 

The body of these scholars, who were patronized by Mohammad : 
Shah, rendered enduring service to the cause of learning- Their names, , 
except that Meer Fazlulla Anju, are not known, but Pazlulla alone who was J 

- 3Q2. 

2. Feridita 302. The finish or the last lines of the Gheral arc as follow 

^ U* 3 J ) ^ 

The whole world is worth less than a moment of Sorrw. 

Sell our patched cloak lor a little wine and this is the best bargain, 

Like IJafiz strive after contentment and pass by the paltiy world, 

Foi; indebtedness to the mean cannot he tolerated even ror tons of gold, 
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uiiequalleti in his wide study of science and art was suiiicieijt to create 
literary atmosphere in the Deccan. He cotamanded wide reputation in the 
literary world for his erudition and was held in high regard and esteena tn 
the Deccan. He not only trained the members of the roy.al family, but 
also extended his educational services to all classes of people, and helped 
the king, as his right hand man, in furthering the cause of education in the 
country. Mohammad 8hah had a valuable scheme of public instruction 
in his mind which he carried out with the help of these scholars, especially 
with that of b’azlulla. It seems that Mohammad Shah regarded it as a 
government duty to provide edxicational facilities for all classes of subjects, 
especially for the poor. He provided schools to impart education to the 
poor and the orphans, in almost all big towns and cities of his kingdom. 
These schools were opened not only in the interior but also in the coastal 
towns such as Jewal and Dabil. To be precise, he, accoriling to Ferishta, 
established many schools and appointed teachers, at Gulbarga, liidar, Qan- 
dhar, Elichpar, Dofilatabad, Junair, Jewal and Dabil and in other big towns 
and cities with a view to propagate education throughout his kingdom 
Beside this, siimptuous allowances "were given toteachers and students and. 
also to reciters of the Traditions so that they might devote their time and 
energy to the cause of learning.lB This was a unique arrangement which 
paved a way for future cultural developments. The system of education 
which was enforced by Mohammad Shah II bore fruit in the reign of Peroz 
Shah Balimani who was a prodtict of this period. 


THE CONDITION OF KDTJCATION UNDER THE BAHMANLS 

BY 

Mr. Mir Ahmad Ali Khan, Hyderabad-Dn. 

As education till recent times, flourished or decayed according to the 
patronage and encouragement it received of rulers, rich personages, religi- 
ous institutions and leaders, the work of these forms the subject of study 
and enquiry in determining the condition of education at different times 
preceding the modern period. A method similar to this must also be 
adopted in studying the condition of education in the Bahmani period, for 
education in that period was influenced by agents and factors almost 
identical to those mentioned above. 

The Bahmani period extended over 171) years, that is, from 1347-I5it> 
A.D-, but it was. firstly, a period of great storm and strife, and secondly, it 
was marked by frequent changes of kings. In dealing with the first feature 
it becomes quite evident that from the inception of the Bahmani dynasty to 
its final overthrow its rulers were engaged either in wars with the foreign 
rulers or in suppressing insurrections or rebellions within the Kingdom. 
The last four kings. namel 5 ’', Sultans Ahmad II, Allauddin II, Waliiillah and 
Kalimullah, were only nominal kings, as Elphiustone correctly describes. 
The founder of the kinkdom Sultan Allauddin I had not only to give his 
time and attention to ward off counter movements on the part of the power 
whom he supplanted in the Deccan, but had also to be vigilant lest his 
neighbours should attempt to pull down the new structure. He was, there- 
fore, engrossed in martial activities almost to the end of his reign. , His son 


1. Ferishta p. 302. 
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ixiid successor MuiiiiiDniEih. Shtili Ij wus &t Wur witli tlie litijus of VijagODSg&i* 
and Warangal. The revolt of Behram Khan also occupied his time and 
energy. The third Bahmani King Mnjahid shah, the son of iSultan Muham- 
mad 1 was likewise engaged in wax* against V'ijayanagar, and before he could 
settle down to his other duties he was assassinated by Dawood Shah, his 
uncle. Dawood Shah met with a similar fate. Sultan Mahmud I, the fifth 
king of the dynasty was a son of Sultan Allauddin I. Though friendly 
relations existed between him and the Raja of Vijayanagar, a serious insur- 
rection took place in Sagar, to quell which Sultan Mahmud was greatly 
taxed. His son Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the sixth Bahmani king, was blinded 
by Taghalchin and spent his last days in Meccti. Sultan Shamsuddin his 
bi’other reigned for less than six months. The eighth king of this dynasty, 
namely, Fei*oz Shah, son of Dawood Shah, was involved in wars against 
Vijayanagar. His brother Ahmad Shah I. the ninth Bahmani king, was 
also entangled in wars with Vijayanagar and Malwa. Ilis son and successor. 
Saltan Allauddin II, the tenth king of the Bahmani dynasty, faced a revolt 
by his brother who was aided by the llaja. of Vijianagar. Borar was in 
1 ‘evolt; there were cpiarrels at the court between the Deccanis and the forei- 
gners, and the kingdom was invaded by the king of JMalwu. Humayun Shah, 
the son of Sultan Allauddin II and the eleventh king of this dynasty, was 
faced with plots and counter plots. His son Niviain Shah, the twelfth 
Bahmani king had an unenviable position, for there were wars with Rajas of 
Telingana and Orrissa and also with the kings of Malwa and Gujerat. This 
state of attairs continued in the next i-eign, namely, that of Mnhaimiuul Shah 
II, the brother of Nizam Shah, and the thirteenth Bahmani monareh. His 
son Mahmood Shah 11, the fourteenth Bahmani king, was only twelve 
years of age, when he snccexided his father Muhammad Shah 11. lie was 
not only involved in intrigues at the court, but also met with open revolts 
by his powerful nobles. His reign really heralds the downfall of the 
Bahmani kingdom. The last four monavchs namely, Sultan Ahmad 11. 
Allauddin III, Waliullah and Kaleemullah were only nominal Icings for 
power and authority had passed into tho hands of those who were the 
founders of the independent kingdom of th(' Deccan oix the fall of the 
Bahmani kingdom. 

As the freijuent rise and fall of kiugstb of the Bahmani dynasty 
one finds that of the eighteen rulers of this dynasty only eight reignexl for 
periods ranging from eleven to thii-ty six years, it must be remembered, 
however, that of these eight kings six, namely, Sultans Allauddin I, Muham- 
mad I, Mahmud I, Feroz, Ahmad 1 and Allauddin II wore involved in wars 
with the outside luilers, or with revolts and insurrections within the king- 
dom or both. Muhainmatl II was involved in (loxirt intrigues, and 
Mahmud II UhI a proilgate life and showed a disregard for progress of 
education. Of the rtunaining ten kings Mujahid Bhah, Dawood Shah, 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin 111, Sultajx Waliullah and Sultan Kalimullah reigned 
for less than three years, one month and five days, one month and two days, 
five months and seven days, three years and six months, two years and one 
month, two years, two years, three years and less than one year respectively. 
But inspite of such difficulties and obstacles education under the Bahmanis 
was in a flourishing state. 

Sultan Allauddin, the founder of this kingdom, was a man of sterling 
character and stalwart per sonality. The very fact of tiis building a kingdom, 

1. Briggs— History of tnc Maluimedaii Bower Vol. H, fable faciii!i p. 28^. 

'I.s£nc Poole — iMctlicval India— -p. 4.12 -i. 
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bringing the recalcitraut elements under his sway and laying down the 
foundations of future adroinistrative, economic and social life and activities 
of the kingdom, suggests pointedly that he was properly ti’ained and 
equipped for executing all those tasks which he efficiently fulfilled. As for 
the technical side of education it is saidib' that Sultan Allauddin’s early 
education was imparted under the charge of Khan, the nainistei' of 

Allauddiu Khilji, at Multan and that he continued hie education with 
diligence till he completed it. It is further said that he kne-w Persian and 
took groat care in. educating his sons. Sadi’s Bustan was includfevl in the 
course of stuilies of the princesd-l Schools were founded ]>y hirai-^h 

The second Balrmaui king, Sultan Muhamniud J, the son of Sultan 
Allauddin, w^as patron of learned men. He is said to have given a thousand 
gold pieces to a poet who com posed a Qasida.H) and luaintainod, the institu- 
tions of his father’s The . king was a pa&t master in the art of 

soldiery, and opened institutions for this purpose, where children of high 
class families learnt the art.''6) Bhimous men of letters and scholarship wei-e 
his contemporaries, such as Maulanas Zimiddin Daulatabadi, MuhaiDnaa<.i 
Siraj Junaidi, Ainudelin Bijapuri. Sadarussharif Samarkhandi, Bahauddin 
Ansari, Nizamuddin Barni, Hakim Zuhiniddin Tabrizi, Mufti Najmuddin 
Berari, Ghousnddin Samanavi, ^Syed Ibrahim Sindhi, Abdul Ghani Sadar 
Berari, and Syed Yahya Sindhi.^“' Though there is no evidence to indicate 
that any of these learned men and scholars was directly connected with the 
Sultan or his court, yet as most of them lived in territories adjoining the 
Bahinani kingdom they influenced in raising the intellectual level of the 
kingdom. 

Mujahid Shad, the third Bahmani king, received some education 
under the supervision of his father Sultan Muhammad I. Persian and 
Turkish scholars were appointed to educate him. He was fluent in both 
the languages. He was well versed in the art of soldiery, and W'as a patrop 
of letters and of learned men. 1^1 

The next king Dawood Shah wms on the throne for less than two 
months. Though he did not get time to do anything for education, he had 
received adequate education, for like his brothers he benefitted from the 
careful and wise arrangements which his father Sultan Allauddin I had 
made for educating his sons- Sultan Mahmud l,l9) the fifth Bahmani king, 
was educated under the care and supervision of his father Sultan Allaud- 
din I. He had a highly literary taste, was a poet and wrote some elegant 
verses. He was proficient in Persian and Arabic, and could speak both the 
languages with fluency. He was able to read the Quran with cori’ect accent 
and proper pronounciation. He was a great patron of poets. Byed Fizullah 
Anju, a fanaous poet, lived at his court, was frequent recipient of valuable 
rewards from the king. The w'orld famed poet, Hafiz, was induced by the 
king’s patronage to visit Gulburga, and he set sail for India. Though a 
storm forced his ship to return to the port, and thus prevented Hafiz from 
visiting the Deccan, yet he wrote and sent an ode to the king who gave a 
thousand gold pieces as reward. Other poets and scholars also benefitted 
from the. king. 

1. Abdul jabbar — Mahbub-uI-Wataa laAirai SaJaleen-i-t'cccan — Vol. 1, p. 20S.' 

2-7. Ibid pp. 280 ff. . . 

8. Abdul Jabbar — p. 389 : Law-Promestiop of Leamincr in India hx I^Inhanrunadens. p. -82, 

9. p. 347 ff: Abdul JaM«r p. 398 ff Law ]). S2-S3. - * ■ 
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Sultaii Mahmud founded for oiphaua a Madrassaii in 13 ib whei'e they 
received free education and were provided with board and lodging at the 
kfng’s expense. Learned teachers were employed in the institution. Schools 
were also established at Gulbarga, Bidar, Qandhar, EUichpur, Daulatabad, 
Chaul, Babul and many other places. They were richly endowed. Edu- 
cation was free and students also received free board and lodging. 

Sultan Mahimid’s illustrious work earned for him the little of 
Aristotle of the Beccan. 

The sixth and seventh kings, of the lluhmani dynasty, nain el y, 
Ghiyasuddin and Shamsuddin had reigne<l for one month and twenty days, 
and five months and seven days respectively. 

Sultan Feroz,!^) the eighth Balunani king is compared to Sultan Feroz 
Tughlak for his literary e(iuipment and taste an<l also for his patronage to 
learned men and scholars. The king had u fertile memory, was a lingttLst 
in many languages. He was a poet of standing, and was fond of natural 
philosophy. On Satui-days, Mondaj s an<l Thnr.sdays he used to hear lectures 
on Botany, Geology and Ijogic, Housed to teach students throe days in u 
week, and if time did not permit him to teach in the day time he would 
make it up by instructing students in the night. Ho was also well versed 
in mathematics, physics, and theology, and could read the Bible in Helmew. 

He was a patron of poets and scholar.^. IVlulhi Ishaq Sirhiudi lived 
at his court. He used to send ships from hi.s ports of Oou and tdiiuil to 
to different countries to fetch scholars t<t the I>eec:'n. 

lie used to hold every Thursday night, dtjbutes and discussions by 
learned men, including theologians, poets, historians, luathematiciuns and 
so on. They were permitted to express their views freely. The king use<l 
to be an active participant at these dehati-s. 

The Sultan gave scholarships to .stmlents and set up and maintained 
schools in his kingdom. 

Feroz Shah was greatly iutere.stc<l in astronomy. He <*uused an 
observatory to he built xinder tlif* supervision of Hakim llussiun Gilani on 
the submit of the pass near Diiulat'abad. But tht* premature death of the 
astronomer prevented the <'ompletion of the plan. 

The king not only oncourag€>d scholars of .secular arts and seience.s, 
but was also a patron of religioius leaders. Hazrath Gesu Baruz, when he 
.arrived at Gulbarga, was recedved with great honour by the king, ’ 
attended the saint’s sermons on rntuiy an occasion. 

The ninth Bahmani monarch Ahmad .Shah I kept up the traditions of 
his brother Feroz Hhah. lie was also a learned person, anti patron of learned 
men. Scholars from Arabia, Persia and Sindh were recipients of In’s 
bounty. Muhammad Bin Abu Bakr al Mahzumi came to Gulbarga and was 

1. IavV 83-86; Abdul Jabkir-- n. 432 If. 

-p. Briggs — p. 365 fi!* 
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Cfeaked poet laureate and received gifts and rewards- Mnlla Naziri and 
Mulla Samai were connected with the court. Out of the following fampus 
scholars some received financial aid and some made Gulbarga their home: — 
Mirlla Muhammad Kazurani, Mulla Ahmad Qizvini. Mfr Abdul Qasim 
Maulanas Abdul Ghani Mandvi, Azimnddin, Lntfnllah Sabzwari, 
Muhammad Taqiuddin, and Giyasuddin Anju.*^' 

Hazrath Gesu Daraz was held in great respect and reverence by 
Sultan Ahmad. Lands were given to the saint and a college was built for 

him at Gulbarga. (2) 

The tenth Bahmani king Sultan Allaiiddin II was a man of wit and 
learning. He sometimes preached in the mosque on Fridays and holidays.t^' 

Sultan Humayun Shan, the eleventh Bahmani monarch reigned for 
sis years and sis months. 

Htrmayun Shah was succeeded by his son Nizam Shah. He was a 
mere boy when he ascended the throne. His mother and Khwaja Jehan 
Mahmud Gawan, took up the responsibility of educating the young king, 
who held out great promise. He died, how’ever, before attaining his 
majority, and his reign lasted two years and one month. 

Nizam Shah was succeeded by his brother Muhammad Shah 11, who 
was at the time nine years of age. The queen mother and Mahmud Gawan 
looked after the education and tmining of the young king. Sadr-Jehan 
Shustri, a noted scholar, w^as appointed the king’s tutor, tinder whom the 
king acquired proficiency. He is ranked as the most learned king of the 
dynasty next to Feroz Shah Bahmani. He was also a master in the art of 
soldiery.G) The fourteenth king of the dynasty Mahmud 11 reigned for 
36 years, but the state of turmoil created by party factions before and after 
the death of Mahmud Gawran in the time of Muhammad 11 grew more 
embittered during the reign of Mahmud II, who was so engros sed in it 
that even if he would he could not give time to the spread of education. 
Apart from this his profligate life did not allow him to attend to the intellec- 
tual improvement of his kingdom. During his reign, however, story 
telling and recitations from the Shah Namah became a fashion on a wide 
scale.l^^ 

With the decline of the Bahmani kinkdom which had actually set in 
with the murder of Mahmud Gawan, the most important aid to education 
that is, kings’ patronage became non-existent. 

Turning to the next important source of encouragement to education 
one finds that the history of the Bahmani period does not furnish evidence 
to show that aristocracy or rich persons played any notable part in the 
expansion and growth of education of their times. There was one indivi- 
dual, however, whose contribution to education was so great and glorious 
that he is considered by one and all as one of the finest illustrations of 
individual and private efforts and enterprise in the cause of education. 

1 . Abdul Jabbar — p. 511. 

2. Ibid — p. 508 ; Law — p. 86; Briggs — p. 397 If. 

3. Gribble — p. 107 ff; Tarikh — p. 

4. Abdur Jabbar— p. 579; Law— 86: Griblilc— p. 115 Briggs— p. 476 ff. 

5. Briggs — ^p-535. 
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Khiaja Jokan Mahmud Gawau was one o£ the finest illustrious patrons 
o£ education and learningl^) w-hom history presents. As for the Deccan his 
contributions to education and learning were so great that they will ever be 
remembered. “He was a scholar of note, had command over many branches 
of studies, was particularly well versed in medicine and was an authority on 
mathematics. He was a first rate poet and a very good prose writei*. He 
acquired the art of caligraphy. His Riaz-ul-Insha and Manazar-ul-Insha 
deal with the science and art of writing and shows Gawan’s mastery over 
the subject. The first book deals also with the art of letter writing. It 
also indicates that Gawan was in close contact with some of the most famous 
scholars of his time. Some of Mahmtid Gawau’s poems are included in this 
book, which were compiled on the best models of the Persian poets. 
Mahmud Gawan w'as well acquainted with Arabic also. 

Mahmud Gawan was a patron of learnevl iui*u and scholars. He used 
to send gifts to the scholars of Iraq and Khurasan and a inunljor of learned 
men of towns and cities in India w'ei e also helped by him. 

Mahmud Gawan’s most famous moniiinont to education was his 
college at Bidar which he established at his own e.Kp(Mise. It took three 
years to construct and some seven lakh.s of rupees wore spent on it. It was 
a spacious building measuring T.') bj* bo yards. There were two minarets 
100 feet high at each corner of the front. On green and yellow l)ackgroud 
of the minarets were inscribeti in white letters aiyats from the holy Quraii. 
The building was <iuadrangular in arrangemtuit, and on each side w'ero 
numerous rooms for students and professors. There was a tnosqxje in the 
centre of the quadrangle for students and stall to perforin there religious 
observances. Students not only received in.«truetinn free, but were also 
boarded free and received cloth e.s. 


. Gawan invited Maulanas Abdur Rahman J:imi and Muhammad .fala- 
luddin Davvanl to accept the principalship of this Oollege. On their e.KCUS- 
ing themselves Shiak Ibrahim Multani was uppointedtoteaeh in the Oollege. 
Gawan was also taking part in teaching fit the Oollege. The Oollege was 
fitted with a good library containing 3000 volumes. Mahmud Gawan was 
a lover of books and his private library had many thousand volumes. 

Inspite of the tragic death of its founder the t'oliegc has continued 
in reminding the successive genaration of his contribution to education. 

The third source from which education in the past received aid and 
support consisted of religious institutions and leaders. In the Bahmani 
kingdom, as in other INIuhammadan States, the mosques played a great and 
noble part in diffusing education. The maktabs and in some cases the. 
raadrassahs, which imparted primary and secondary education, were attached 
to most of the mosques. Where such schools did not exist the pesh imams 
would instruct pupils as a moral and religious duty. Thus* from one or both 
the aapectp, the mosques became important centres of education, which was 
not altogether devoid of secular traits. The mosques were given financial 
aid and other help by kings and rulers and the pesh imams and others were 
generally paid by the monarchs. Rich persons also gave help in several 
ways. 

m * 

Azk Mim — 70 ft’, Jaffar Ediioitimi in Masliw rndia— 123 ff. Taw — 
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. It was ti’adifcioual Cor monai'cliB not only to muiutuiii ^ tlic dxiatiuy 
mosqtaes but also to build and endow or support new ones. The Bahmani 
kingdom, wbLich at its height of power comprised a vast extent of country 
including Berar on the north, extending to the kingdom of Vijianagar, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Arabian Sea on the south, east and west respectively, 
contained numerous mosques, of which quite a good few have come down 
to the present days. 

The dargahs or shrines also played an important part in the expan- 
sion of education under the muslims. Dargahs are the tomb of saints, who 
■were respected by the people and were considered as their spiritual guides. 
Though as compared to mosques they were less numerous, y^et the ■work 
done by them in supplementing the education of the maktabs and the 
inadrassas mast be acknowledged. In the Bahmaui period also there were 
saints and holymen who directly or indirectly influenced the education of 
their times. The following account will illustrate the point. 

Hazrath Shaikh Muhammad Raknuddin,(^i popularly known after the 
name of his father as Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi, is said to have lived from 
G L-781 A. H. that is, approximately 1279-1379 A. D. This means that the 
period covered on the one hand the reigns of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, 
iSluhammad Tughluq, B'iroz Tughluq, aud three quarters of the reign of 
Tukhluq II. It also covered the reign of the Bahmani kings Allauddin I, 
Muhammad I, Mujahid, Dawood, and Mahmud I. The saint came from 
Peshawar and was initiated at Daulatabad by a saint whose name was Mir 
Allauddin Jowhari. From here he proceeded to Delhi and Lucknow and 
other places in northern India. Later he returned to the Deccan and took 
up his residence in a village, near Gulbarga, called Korchee. About this 
time Sultan Allauddin’s mother, who was living in the adjoining . village of 
Sargapore came under the spiritual influence of the saint. Sultan Allauddin, 
when he became king, induced the saint to come and live at Gulbarga, and 
gave him lands. People from distant places flocked to him and became his 
disciples. Even to this day pilgrims in large number visit his shrine al 
Gulbarga. Bahmaui kings after Sultan Allauddin t also hold the saint in 
esteem and bene fitted from his spiritual attainments. 

Hazrath Sadr-uddin Muhammad Hussaini, popularly known as Banda 
Nawaz Gesu Daraz, was born in Delhi in 720 A. II. (app. 1328 A. D). 
During Muhamroed Tughlak’s time, along with others, the family of. the 
saint came to Daulatabad (A, H. 72G), and lived there for about eight years. 
Then the saint returned to Delhi. He left Delhi in A. II. 801, and reachtnl 
Guiburga where he spent the rest of his life.- He died in A. H. 82.T 

Hazrath Gesu Duraz wms looked upon with much respect both ijy 
Peroz Shah and Ahmail Shah Bahmanis. His w'as a saint scholar, an<i wrote 
many books, of which o5 are considered noteworthy. Of these of* books 
23 were said to have been writteen while he was at Delhi and the rest at 
Gulbarga. 

The learning of these two saints was not coniined to themselves only. 
Them children and descendants also distinguished themselves, and a large 
number of ruureeds and sajadas followed the traditions of their spiritual 
preceptors. 

^1. For deiailedinrormation viflc Muhanniuitl Sultan— Arnuigha,u — ai -Suluinl Tart HL 
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Til coiiclnsiou an extract aiay be given which depicts the general 
c<?ndition oi education under the Bahmanis. Mr- Aziz Mirza. says that “The 
jiahmani kings were very much interested in edneation. In all the cities, 
qasbas, and imfiortant villages there were tnosiines, and connected with each 
mosque was a madrassah, in which Arabic and Persian wera taught. These 
schools were supported by endowments, whic-h were in connoction with the 
raosqncs. According to population each mosque had posh imams, meuzzins, 

and farashas Arrangements for the education of their subjects were so 

well made by the Bahmani rnonarchs that even to this day their traces are 
found in the territories, which once formed their dominions. ’db' 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THK BAHMANI KINGS TO 
INDIAN CIVIIHSATION 

BY 

Mr. Mir Mahmood Ali. Hyderabad-Dn, 

The Geographical Position of the Deccan and othei* natural factors 
have helped a great deal in making the glorious past of the Decean. 

The Deccan has always remained Independent. Whenever it had 
been brought Tinder the dominance of the North it bad very soon proclai- 
med its Independence. 8uch w’as the coniiition in the reign of Mohammad 
Bin Tnghluq, when Bahmani kingdom was founded by Alauddin Bahman 
Shah in the year 1347 A. D. 


77if' for //if ^sfudfii/f c/' ///c iJfCi'Uii fUa/ori/:" ■ 

The coutemporiiry authorities, like Sakhavi & Biyaznl-Insha are very 
few. The other authorities of much later date which <leal with tho History 
of that Period, clill’er very much. For (‘.xnmple Mohd. Qa.sini Ferishta; Hjed 
All Bin Azizullah Taba tabai — the author of Burhano- -Maasir; Hafiuddin 
Ibrahim Shirazi and I line. Batuta, all ditfer from one another. In this way 
the task of the students of the Me<il<‘val Pmuoii of tlio Deccan History is not 
an easy one. But in many respeeU Burhane Maasir has proved to bo a far 
better authority than any other work on the Deccan History. 

How the Bahmani Kingdom was foniided is well described in the 
Maasir:-- 


^0 b f «:>.j j o ^ ^ ^ ^ ILL*/ ^S.sJ ) y ) j 1 ljU ) 

-0.1 tW li.) j} f/iLiw ^3 jJ ^ IkLw ) j btj J ^ UwJ I 0 ^.*3 


1. ^Seerat-ul-Malirnucl- p. 47. .Similar accounts are given by I 'crgusson Architecture at Bijapur. 
p. 91, WilmOTana Syeri Htissain Hikmvtni •iTKtoriml anri Desnintive Sfeetch orilic Nimin’s Ikuninions. 
p. 205 n;’Ja'Tf>-r'-i».*72. 
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But afterwards Ismail, himself resigned in favour of Hasan, who was 
a very popular and promising soldier. In this way the Prophecy of Hazrath 
Nizaiouddin of Delhi was fulfilled and Alauddin Hasan was proclaimed 
Kiiig. 


The Bahmani Dynasty ruled over the Deccan for about ISO years. 
Their first Capital was at Ahsanabad Gulberga and after 80 years it was 
shifted to Mohammadabad Bidar wrich was noted for its climate, fertility of 
soil and which is situated in the heart of the Deccan. 

The- E-xtent of Ihe Ihihmaui Kingdom. 

The Bahmani Kingdom was extended fi om sea to sea. Mai wa, Gujrat, 
Jannpur and Delhi were situated to the Korth of Bahmani Kingdom and in 
the Booth it extended to the river Tunghabbada a. The Doab between that 
river and Kirishna was always contested between the Ihihmani kings and 
the Rajas of Vijayanagar. There were eighteen Monarchs of the Balimani 
Dynasty, and almost all of them were soldier* kings with a few exceptions 
like the last two Rulers Khaleelullah and Kalimullah. These two were 
puppet kings in the hands of the Kotwal of the city of Bidar, Qnasini Bareed. 


T(mr Foreign and Eeliginus PoUeg. 


Each and every Bahmani king wanted to add new tei'ritories and to 
extend the kingdom. Thus they had Naturally to w^age w’urs for woi'dly 
gain. These wars were not at all religious in their Character. The Bahmani 
armies were composed of Mussalroans and Hiddus. It is said that sometimes 
it was the same case with the army of Vijayanagar Rajas. 

The religious policy of the Bahmani kings may be traced in the 
Haasir. It is said about Bultan Mohammed Shah. 

* * ^ ^ cJ ^ 3 ^ Jw" ” 

j J J La;* I 

‘ ‘ J d , . , , , . J 

Thus we have authentic Records to prove that the Religious Policy of 
the Bahmani Kings was that of toleration. Some of you will be going on 
excursion to Bidar. If you just Inquire there, you will come to know that 
even to-day in connection with the annual official XJrs of Sultan Ahmed 
Wali Bahmani, Sandal-Mali and other Religious Functions are performed by 
Jungum the Pious man of the Lingayat Sect, whose Ancestors were given a 
Jagir for these duties and who is considered as Mutawalii of the Dargah. 

The Military Ackievemenis 0/ the Bahmani Kings : — 

The Military Achievements of the Bahmani Kings were great many. 
After establishing Peace and Order they devoted their time and energy for 

1 , Btirhane maasir page [ 2 ) 

2* Burbanemaayir (32) 
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the good of their subjects, aud for the uplift of the Kingdom. Uufortun-- 
ately we lack the proper means of tracing the daily life and official routine, 
in spite of.that, by the help of the coins, inscinptions and other Historical 
Records we come to know, that the Bahmani Kings used to manage the 
affairs of the Kingdom very well. They were great statesmen and distin- 
guised administrators. "Whenever they came into conflict with the neigh- 
bouring Hindu Kingdom of Vijyanagar, — it was for some Political or Econo- 
mic motive, and in most cases the Bahmani Kings were successful. They 
Conquered Goa, Kolapur, Tilang ana and parts of the Vijyanagar Kingdom. 
Richur Doab was the bone of contest bcdwccn the two Kingdoms. 

The 21acHdaery of the (Joverimmf:- - 

Fortnerly there were four great Tarafs or Provinces, MahmoodGowan 
the famous Bahmani Vazir partitioneii these Provinces and curtailed the 
Powers of the Governors. The Bahmani Kings set an example of good 
Government for others to follow. They hail eight Ministers, Vukilussaltanat, 
Vazir Kul, Badre Jahan etc. 

lie.lation% irith the (HitTute World \ — 

Tho Bahmani Kings hatl frienilly relations not only with the neigh- 
bouring Icings of India but also with the foreign Monaiadis like the Sultan of 
Constantinople, Sultan of 1‘lgyptete., Tljo Bahmani Kings were respected by 
the Muslims ixi distant lands. This can be ixroved l).v the study of Mohmood 
Gawan’s famous Book “Biyadtil-lnsha”. W'hen ^Mohmood Shah landhis 
mother returned after the pilgrimagx' of Mecca in 1 .‘iGl A.D. the Caliph issued a 
Fai’man calling Mohammed Shah as tho Protector of the People of the Pro- 
phet of the Merciful God. The Bahmani Kings struck coins in their names 
and mentioned their names in the Friday Prayer. Mahiiiood Gawan the 
Famous Vazir used to get letters from other Asiatic Monarch". In this ^yay 
not only political but coramerciul anti cultural i-elations with the ontside 
world were also maintained. 


Juco'rmnir- 'Vrotjr(‘s^s< : — 

During tho Bahmani Rule, Deccan was in prosperous condition. The 
agriculture was floxirishing, Tratle anti Industry were thriving. People 
were quite happy and prosperous. All the resources of the Kingdom were 
utilised. In short it was an Age of Plenty. 


Patnm'of .IrAs and- Jui-uadivn : — 


The Bahmani Kings were great Pati-ons of Arts and Education. 
Mohammedahad-Hidar was not only the Capital of the Bahmani Kingdom 
but owing to its good Climate and attractive scenery was the centre of Arts 
and Education. The famous Vazir Mahmood Gawan under the Patronage of 
his Royal Masters, founded tho World fame Madrasa. It was the first Islamic 
University in the Deccan. In those days Bidar was fuU of Romance. 
Legends connected vvith the construction of this University and about its 
•Staff a?nd students are many. The famous Poet Hafiz was invited to come 
over to Bidan*,' who sent bis apology, in his “Gazal” ■ • . : 




Balmani Arohitectwe . ■ 


AriAae’olOgi(^rExcavilt.ions specially of the last ten years reveal 
new wb'rlcl' about thelife of- the Bahmani Kings.- Their contributions 'to" 
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Arckitectar© still cau be seen at Galberga ami pai’ticularly at Bidar. Halls 
of Public audience, private audience, ambassadors’ residences; palates, 
arches, domes, Citadals, Walls and trenches are too numerous^to mention. 

IJiB hey.tr-ij i>f Ih' Bahinmi Kiiir/x to the Future iJeiuo-aHoiv^-. — 

("■) Hindu Muslim Unity 

(I'O Fine buildings 

(r) I.ove of Arts and Education 

(‘0 Spiritual Legacy Many Saints were residing in the 

Deccan specially ITazrath Bandanawaz G'asudraz at Gulberpa and Shah 
Mubibullah son of Shah iNaroatullah Kirmani and others were staying at 
Bidar. 


S ALA BAT KH.AN II 
i;y 

Mr. C. H. Shaikh, Poona. 

{Summary) 

One of the eminent personalities in the history of Ahinadnugar is 
Salabat Khan II, who held for some twelve years the reins of administration 
and control of the Nizam Shahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar. His regime as 
XHhil and is one of the most glorious periods of Ahmadnagar history, 

in which period the kingdom made such an extensi\'c progress in trade and 
industry, arts and crafts, and education and culture, that historians uj’e one 
in asserting that ” since the reign of Kultan Muhammad h. ‘ Ala’u’d^Dfn 
Bahmani such prosperity and good administration were not heard of in the 
Deccan.” 


^ Born about the year 1 51 9 v^ulabat Khan was a Circassian youth, whom 
Shah Tahmasp the Sai'awi ruler of Iran had sent as a special present to 
Husain Nizam Shah I (1553-156.5). The latter conceived almost a love for 
him, w’itn the result that under bis patronage Salubat Khan made a good 
progress and finally rose to the post of vakil and pishwa under Murtaza 
Nizam Shah I (1565-1537). 

A l>orn warrior, general, statesman and administrator, Salabat Khan 
did his utmost to extend the territories of the Nizam Shahi kingdom. Hie 
career in detail from the political point of A iew. 

Salabat Khan as an administrator; his various departments ; the 
establishment of Mints, Departments of Gardens, Trusts and EndowmentSfc.. 
His attempt to remove crime and corruption from the kingdom.- ^ 

JliB Cullund Aapecis oj Uin rerjioie: Salabat Khan as a patron of poets and 
men of learning. Himself an accomplished scholar who composed poems 
of no mean order, Salabat Khan accorded patronage to a number of poets 
»S^a|ulla Malik Qummi, Zuhuri, Sairafi. A number of books were written 
P'Alnjjadnagar during his regime. 
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Tit, Ihti dmnii'm <jf Arr}nfi'ri>/)'i\ Sfilabat Khan has left behind sonie monu- 
mental building, e. g., the J>uijh-i-F.irifh A*. v,s'/^, //A 7'otnh on the Shah 
Donger about six miles east of Ahmadnagar, the Mosque and village of Shuhu. 
pur t)xei five Ontesi to^rx ol ^{\x)x\ch. was also founded by him) the 

Gatnmy t}f the. 2\/hdimi Fort, the Fori, gaz’dens and fountains ihr hUi of 
AfyryiM-minba, ete. Salabat Khan was also responsible for oonstnuting 
conduits and a number of water channels to tlu' city of Ahmadnagar. fie 
was also responsible for planting a nuiuber of fruit and (lower trees in 
Ahmadnagar. lie planted no less than five lakhs of Alango and Ambii trees 
at Ahmadnagar. the fruit of which arc the proud enjoyment of the people 
of Ahmadnagar even to this day. The town of ’fb/y/ea w^s fovaiiicd by him 
and named Husainabad. The old town of llhingar which had l)een disolated 
and was lying in a ruinous conditions was repopulatiui liy him and owes its 
present properity to him. 


Salabat Khan died at Ahmadnagar 
was buried in the 7’imli which he had 


in ‘d'.ih/l.ot'sb at the age of TO and 
built during his regime as Tiikll 


BHAHJrs LKTTKR TO 


A MINISTER' OF 


in.IAPUb' 


15 Y 

Prof. B. D, Vcrnia, Poonn. 

( Summary ) 


This letter has been noticed by Mr. Rajwaiie, huo Salndj (*. S. Saiilesai 
and Prof. li. P. Pat wardhan. But they hu\e wrongly ascribed it to have 
been written to ‘ Ali’ Adil Shah II because they <ii5l not take into considera- 
tion the Persian titles used in the beginning of the letter. 


The letter is full of Per.sian words in its body also and the scholars 
have not been able to understand them correctly. IVIoreover none of them 
has said anything about the events mentioned by Shahji therein. 

I have referred to these incidents and personages and hare thrown 
light upon them by quoting the histories of that period. 


This letter is a specimen of the Persian-mixed Marathi of those days 
and supplies new inf ornoation about the which were given to Shahji 
by the kings of the Adil Shahi dynasty for his meritorions services. 
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BI.TAPUR COURT CULTURE— lt>27-lt)57 

BY 

Prof. Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Bhagalpur. 

Like its northern counterpart Peninsular India passed through a 
parallel stage of , literary development in the seventeenth century. The 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda kept the torch of learning alight and there 
was a steady stream of literature that cut new roads of progress. Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah (1627-1857 A. B.), the sultan of Bijapur, according to the live 
tradition of his family, gave talent great opportunity for expression. Under 
his guidance and patronage, the court of Bijapur became the refxxge of a 
galaxy of great masters of literature. 

Among the foremost writers and poets of the Bijapur court under 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah honourable mention may be made of Mulla Zahuri 
ibn Zahuri, Ibrahim Khan Sab‘i, Saiyid Nurullah. Plaqim Atasi, Mirza Muqim 
and Mirza Daulat Shah. These Beccani writers celeberuted glorious exploits 
of the Beccani Muslims and glamorously penned the praises of royalty. 
Their consummate art, atonce result and a written guarantee of royal favour, 
tended to emphasise splendour and majesty of the Islamic* govenuient in the 
South. 


In his Mtihammadnamah, the great historical STirvey the reign of 
Muhammad 'Adil Shah, Mulla Zahuri narrates, how and under what circum- 
stances the book w'as written. lU In Suln/rumi 1051 corresponding to 1651 A.l)., 
the Bijapur Sultan took into his confidence Nawab Khan Bab^^i, the most 
prudent and able official of the court. “The work of narrating the events 
of this age and my court,” the Sultan addressed the noble, “can be proUt- 
ably entrusted to Mulla Zahuri, a man who is worthy of the task. It is in 
the fitness of things, therefore, that you should send for him and entrust him 
with the commission.” Nawab Khan accordingly, summoned the historian 
before his presence and consigned to him the work of compiling a history 
of the age. (2) The said noble addressed Zahuri with the following 
verseU) : — 

Oh poet, of noble descent. 

Construct such a world 
That becomes very facinating 
And is bigger than this world : 

Arrange a banquet of imagination 
That the events are illuminated : 

Prepare a narrative of the chiefs of the Beccan, 

That it sheds lusture (to the world) ; 

Produce such a literary composition, 

That provides food for reflection to the whole world : 

Pill the cup of recreation with a wine of imagination 
That intoxicates the readers of the world ! 

1. Muhammadnama (Sir J. N. Sarkar’.s tran.script), folio 272, 

3. Muhammadnamaj ff. 272-273. 

Iw Bimtin us Salatin, T. 334-333. 
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For purpose o£ eousultatiou and help, the Khan gave the court histo- 
rian a copy of the writing of Rafi-nd-din Hussain which w'as deemed to be 
th^ best history of the Sultans of the Deccan. 

't 

Zahuri describes in his MuhammadnamahW that once Sultan Muham- 
mad Adil Shah held a tourney of discussion at the royal court and opened a 
debate on the merit of Akbarnamah, the celebrated work of A.bul Fazl. 
“In this age,” the Sultan addressed the hellea letfen, “there is, I afraid, hardly 
any writer who can produce a wmrk like Abul Fazl’s.” “May it please your 
Majesty,” submitted Zahuri, who was present in the company, “ Abnl Fazl 
was talented and versatile, and his w’ork is no doubt monumental. My 
treaties is an accurate record of contemporary events and every syllable of 
this w'ork carry a peculiar significance. Further, my writing contains from 
beginning to end an eiilogy of the Prophet, the most laudable benefactor 
and the ambassador of the Eternal and One God. Its style, I flatter myself 
to observe, is simple and beautiful. Akbarnaitiah, on the other hand, is 
devoid of .any sweetness or appeal because it has no word for tho 
Supreme God.” 

The name of Ibrahim Khan Sab‘i. another member of tho Sultans 
literary cotrie may next be mentioned. With an ecyedopaedic knowledge 
he had written on everv conceivbale subject.!-"') Fresh and thoughtful, his 
caustlic wit an ingenious expressins %vere ilelightful to he reatlcrs. His 
style w’as simple and elegent. and his thoughts higii and sublime. Here was 
a fine taste combined \vith a high genius. In conversations he showed an 
unique intellegence and rare powder of understanding. Metaphorical and 
subtle his qamiaM and phazah were matchless in profoundity of feeling. It 
w'as to him that the other writers were indebted for tiieir thoughts 
and ideas. 


( vers(‘ ) 

How good, sagacious ami high born (wa.s hi‘>. 

His thoughts so high and beuutifnl ; 

He, put his ideas in writing us if by a mirach*. 

His expreSvSion so rare and exi'ellent : 

Ilis ideas so lofty 
Ami inimitable: 

His imagination is boisterou.s Hke the raging seu. 

And like the oceans it give.s out pearls.'*’) 

Saiyid Nurullah was another important figure in the royal literary 
circle.!!^). With a knowledge of the practical side of things, aglow with the 
fires of divine-love and a proficiency in theology he towered above all his 
contemporaries. For his graceful and unlaboured style, his deep and intri- 
cate thoughts, he made his mark and was regardetl as a clever and 
powerful writer. 

3. Muhattimachianiah, folio 274. 

4. Basatin iw .s'alatin, f’. .kU. 

3. 1141 . 

0, -Itml. 
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( verse ) 

He holds the pearl scattering pen in his hands, ' 

Ilis writings are attracting like the conntenace of the 
mistress ! 

He is among the people of the earth , 

A mine of wisdom and learning. O' 

Like the foregoing authors, Hakim Atusi(-J showed hi.s promise in 
coinposition. He belonged to the literary circle of the lute Bijapur 
sovereigns Ibrahim 'Adil Shah II and on his demise was patronised by his 
successor Muhammad HVdil. Humble and unostentatious, Atasi was gifted 
with a higli'ilowu imagination and he was a brilliant intellectual performer. 
The self-respecting religious tone of his philosophic writings captivated the 
fancy of persons who were religiously inclined. 

Mir//a Muquimt^l was another supremely able player in the game of 
composition. Like Atasi Muqim had also served under Ibrahim ‘A<lil 81iah H. 
Unequalled in his control of vocabulary, he hud hardly any aivul in pro- 
fundity of thought. His writings “dropped nectar on the lips of the thirsty” 
and were delighted to the readers. 

Another luminary of the royal court was Mirza Haulat Hhah.t*^) 
A great speaker, holy in spirit and exalted in dignity he taught people the 
efficacy of leading a life dedicated to the service of God. Well versed in the 
art of poetry, he used such fresh and figurative expressions that conveyed 
a world of ideas. 


( verse ) 

Limitless like the ocean were his thoughts 
That could surpass the Sun in brightness : 

Vast as the Heavens were his conceptions 
That entered into the feelings of others : 

The Clip filled with the wine of his ideas refereshed the mind , 
His concepts were as luminous as thousands of candles. 


1. Ibid. 

2. p. 335. 

3. Basatin us Balalhij Pv 335. 
A. Ibid. 
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A FEW UNNOTICED FACTS ABOUT THE EARLY 
, life of MALIK AMBER 

HY 

Dr. Banarasi Prasad Saksena, Allahabad. 

The Iviiigdoia oi! Ahinsulnagar, ])articul;xi“ly during the lus-t periotl of 
its independence, was ixot. fortixiuite enough, to attract the notice of a corn- 
competent historian who ahonhl have recorded day to da.v' evemts in an 
aathoritative an<l systematic manner. We. thererore. ha,ve to depomi 
entirely on secondary sources, i)uL even with tiudr assisttime it is not possildo 
to reconstrnct a satisfactory record of tliat kiiigd<au in the first ciutirter of 
the seventeenth century. This wtis the time when .Mahh Wiuher won his 
spurs, and rose from the prcctirious position of tai ad\ enturer to tlitit of 
king-maker, linder hiui the Ni/.amsh:ihi <i>tiiist\' oliiaincd ;i fresh Icttst' of 
life ; it was he who vuUjmtly resisted tiie ejK-roaehmei.ts of the Mogltnls 
from the north. How the pressure of eirciitti.sta.iice shapcii his destiny tnid 
how from heing an ttlly td' the Moghuls he leu-:unc tlmir cm -my, is an 
engrossing study. 

An interesting sidelight is tlirown <ni this tispeel (d‘ tiis caret r hy 
Asad Beg in Wapiat. The author uas a man td' high fiimily connections, 
being the son of Atpi I^Iuila, tind ;i nepht'W of .M. .Infer Astif Ivlitin.'.') 11<> 
was deputed by tiie ihnperor Akhar to go to Lijapur and escort hack 
Mir .lamalniidin Anju'-i wlm had bt*en dcfmted to i he Aiiilshidii court to 
conclude a treaty with the rul(‘r. and fetch his ilaiightcr ik'gum Suhan''h 
whose hand hud becti promised in tuarriagi' to Frince Maiii.\al. I’ut tin' .Mir 
had overstayed there which disph'ii.-jcd his rttjal ma.'.^ter. lU ing keen to .see 
tihe Bijupiir affair settled e.^peditiously and on sati factory lines .A khar < om- 
missioned A,sa<l Beg to do it. 

The mission lieing of grave p<diiieal impnrtunec'. every preeaution 
was taken against a posaiblt' failuia'. !• iirin>:i>s \ver<* issued t<t tlie (tflicers in 
the Deccan asking them to afford all possible helti to .Vstul Beg in his out- 
ward journey. In addition to thc'se, on the personal request of tiie <>nvoy 
the Emperor granted a Jh-uiuit for Malik '.Vmbt'r. its contents are not 
recorded by the author ; Imt he observes that it proveil him very helpful. 
Perhaps, its olijcid- was to imprt'ss u p<m the Malik t he status of Asad Beg 
and also to omphasine the I'rietidly altitude of the .Moghul Emperor towanls 
the Deccan adventurt'r. 'I’Iuh must have been u very natural consi<ieratinn, 
iii view ot* the unsatisfactoi'y state of uirnira obtaining at that titne in the 
Moghul Deccan. Kurthermore. it is e\id< nt that Malik ‘Amber hml by now 
acquired a position of considcrulilc importance. 

Armed with, such letters of authority and recommendation, Asad Bog 
set out on,his outward journey. Needless to remark that he was, at every 
halt, very lavishly entertained. On the eve of his departure from Burhan- 
pur the Khan-i -Khanan made a personal rtupiest to him to mediate between 

L • 4ia-i*Akban, Vol. I, P- '^11. 

2. IW. fi. 450. 

■, 3: : Ffiusbt’vp. 
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Hasan ‘Ali Beg, the governor of Bir, and Malik ‘Amber, relations between 
whom had become strained owing to some misunderstanding. Asad Beg 
agreed to do it. Having acquainted Hasan ‘Ali Beg of the Khan-i-Khanan’s 
proposal and of his plan to carry it oirt, he arrived at Balaghat. From this 
place he sent word to the Malik informing him that he was bringing ^finnan 
for him from the Emperor, and asking him to be ready to accord to it the 
customary reception. As, expected, ‘Amber marched out to the distance of 
a hiroJt- to pay homage to the./bvH(/'/i, and to receive it formally. He was very 
happy to renew his acquaintance with Asad Beg, and he escorted him to 
his house. 

Next day a grand reception for the Moghul envoy was arranged. 
“All the amirs, members of the government, men of letters, religious 
leaders, and saints formed an assemblage even one tenth of which was to bo 
rarely seen at one place in India. Religious discourses and recitals from 
the Qoi'nu were held on a scale only to be witnessed in the holy town of 
Meshhiul. Verily it w’as sheer good luck (to bo there) and a heavenly joy.” 
“ Betw^een the two prayers a magnificent dinner party was held, which in 
the Deccani dialect is called '’‘Irandvn?'" A large tent was pitched in an open 
space, and around it were erected f<lumi[/anas decorated wdth figures of fish 
woven in the covering. In every corner were placed brass and silver vessels 
one on the top of the other to the height of a man, each filled with dainty 
eatables. Every item of food was tastily cooked sprinkled with a profusion 
of spices. There were numerous varieties of delicious puddings, sweets, 
cakes, unleavened bread, all beyond praise, description, or exaggeration.” 

At the close of the feast Asad Beg broached the subject which had 
been commended to him by the Khan-i-Khanan. ‘Amber readily agi*eed to 
oblige the envoy ; and the meeting with Hasan ‘Ali Beg took place accord- 
ing to the pre-arranged plan. The formal reception being over, “the two 
retired into the privacy, and cleared their misunderstandings in a heart tq 
heart chat. Fresh promises were made, and each party was satisfied. 
Hasan ‘Ali Beg presented an elephant and a horse to ‘Amber and the two 
parted as friends.” Asad Beg sent a report of the transaction to the Khan-i- 
Khanan who forwarded it to the court with a letter of his own. This 
incident illustrates the attitude of the Malik towards the Moghuls. So far 
he does not seem to have entertained any bitter hatred towards them, and 
was ready to use every opportunity to make friends with them. He wanted, 
to carry on his work peacefully ; and the desire was i*eciprocated by the 
Khan-i-Khanan as' well, because he was well aware of the difficulties of the 
Moghul position in the Deccan. 

At this stage Asad Beg offers some facts about the early life and 
character of Malik ‘Amber, which have not yet been noted by any writer. 
“ This brave and discreet man, at the time when the Nawab ‘Allami (Abul 
Fazl) was the in great distraction came to him with a request for 

service in the army. But Raja Harbans who was in charge of the affairs of 
the bore a grudge against him, and did not like him to be enrolled 

in the imperial service- He misrepresented him to the Shaikh, and ‘Ambei’. 
had to go away in sheer disappointment. But the xilmighty did not forsake 
him and raised him to this noble rank and position. As this humble self 
had two or thee times been consideiate to him, it left a deep impression on 
him. Hence he also extended to this humble self a reception that surpassed 
the expectations of the wqrld. Verily, if the virtues of this tre^.of universe 
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were to be set Uo^vu even iii pnei, il wnubl renuirc a cluipter uttj' au entii'e 
voluaee (to do it). One ol liis qualities was, that in his camp every night 
twelve thousand njen recited the Holy Qwifjt. He offered his prayers along 
with the common people whose number was never less than a thousand. 
His charities are beyond description. His other virtues may be estimated 
from the above.” 


Two points emerge out from the above description. Firstly, that in 
the early stages of his career Malik ‘Amber was keen to enter the Maghul 
service and that it was in sheer disai>pointnieut that he took to an indepen- 
dent line of action. The c videncf' of Asad Ilcg on this is conclusive. He 
was intimately connected v ith the Malik am! stood in high favcmr wuth 
Shaik Abul Fa/d. Ills knowledge of the complicated situation in the 
Deccan was fairly comprehensive : hence, his appointment to the important 
mission, (..'omplete reliunc(> <‘an. therefore, lie placed in his statement. 


Secondly, that the chaiacter of Malik Amber was different from that 
painted by other contemporary Moghul or Adilhbuhi historians. Accor<ling 
to Asad Heg th(' Abyssinian stut('sman was a fairly cuUtired man loving 
the society of the learntnl and the pious. Ik' was also very [)uuctilious in 
the observance, of th(^ routine of religion. Nor was he oblivious of his duty 
towards his people whose inuigination he capture<I by plain living and high 
thinking. He bocaix}e the nucleus of the re vi val of the cultural traditions 
of Ahmadnagur. 'I bis is sufficiently borne out by the large concourse of 
this type of men refcrreii to by Asa<l lU'g. 

Having partaken of th<! hospitality of his friend. th(' Moghul envoy 
took leave. .'He was C'seorted to the. .Vdilshalii frontiers l.iy the IMalik’s 
brother. At lUjapnr he performed his duties with courage and discretion. 
This situation which he had to handle was very dedicate. Thanks, however, 
to his corotoonsense that he could aehe.ive sucta'ss iu his mission. He now 
started on his homeward joxiruey. When hi* arrived at Mangalblrho found 
himself in a strange, prc'dieaincnt. 'I’lu* lukewarm attitude of .Mir damaluddin 
was very ilisconcerting. .'V-iid wh(>ti lie luul ci-o.-iscd the river, the Bijapttris 
refused to move any farther. Add to this the rumours of a. raid liy Malik 
‘Amber.’ The Hijapuris thereupon began to disperse, aiul their general 
turned horaeNvurd the palanquin which was ca,rrying Duniyurs espouse in it. 
Even in the midst of these distractions Asad Beg did not loss hi.s courage. 
Trusting in his friendship with the j\IuHk, he asked his men to stay where 
they were and not to worry tlu'mselves. ilnst at this moment arrived 
Ivhwajgi InayetullaU hiinhthir who was on his way to Bijapur on an ambassa- 
dorial mission from the Moghul court. He iuformetl Asad Beg of the 
approaching x'einforcements under the command of Mirza Iraj and others. 
The mischiefraongers lost heart. 'Fhe palanquin together with the Mir was 
SJifely escorted to Ahmadnagur, where the event was celebrated with 
brilliant festivitives. 


1, According to Kcibhla, the trouble was cr^-ated by Raju the rix’al of Amber— -Ferishta p- 
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HLSTOEX 01'’ Tm OITV OF AFKAN(0\I'.A1) 


BY 

Mr. Gulam Ahmed Khan, Hyderabad-Dn. 

(Sujmnary) 

1. It was the largest city in the East in the seventeenth century and 
was as large as what modern Calcutta today is. 

2. The importance of the territory in which the city was founded 
has not had its due importance. We find on the surface, without excava- 
tion, that many a civilisation grew one after another. 

3. To describe the history of the Deccan it is necessary to deal with 
the important events that were happening in the North. 

To got a proper perspective of the events that led to the foundation 
of the city of Aurangabad the thread of narration has to be taken with the 
commenceroent of the fourteenth century — the century of wars, treaties, 
and alliances in English History. 

4. At a time when Black Death was raging in Europe a great 
upheaval was taking place in South India — Two great kingdoms — the 
Bahmini and the Vijyanagar came into existance, and had their glory in the 
fifteenth century which is famorxs in the English History as that of Renai- 
ssance and Reformation. 

5. The disintegration of the Bahmini kingdom and the formation 
of the five principalities of the Deccan led to obliteration of the kingdom of 
Vijyanagar from the political map of India at a time when Queen Elizabeth 
was trying to obliterate the influence of Mary, Queen of Scots, from her 
political sphere. 

G. A strange incidence that in the Deccan, cotitemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth, was a woman of equal ability and political talent, who ruled over 
Ahmednagar, a realm as large as England itself. The extension of the 
Mughal Empire South of Narbada and fall of Ahmednagar in IGOO — the 3 ’ ear 
in which an important stitch in the destiny of India was put by the forma- 
tion of the East Imlia Oompuny. 

7. The famous queen (’hand Bibi, immortalised by Metalows Taylor as the 
heroine of the romance “ A noble Qxieen ” was mardei'od 'by one of hk’ servants. 
The fall of Ahmednagar led <lirectly to the foundation of tiie city of Aurangabad, 
Malik Amber the hilented and industrious minister restored l.he 1'iillen dynasty by 
proclaiming a young member of the Royal family as the king and hhnaelf as*,hi's 
minister at Daulatahad. . . ^ 


8. lie started building this city in IGOo — the memorable year of the (iuu 
Powder plot iu the English History, and called it after his son’s name, Fatehnagar. 




9. Malik Amber built many mosciues and palaces. 

now m mins TTa hnilf. filsn h riHnT^r*!-! 


He built the Naukhanda 
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produced a special veriely of cloth ‘“chequeved somewliafc fine” (i) and gave its name 
to this class of cotton good still known Sis Madapollams (2). Across was Tatipaka an 
island in the river mouth which produced “fine white dumgrees, called Peta dungarees 
and betilles ” or fine ramslins.f^) 

About six niilps to the north is the town of Palakollu, called Policull by the 
English factors. This place produced a variety of cotton cloths, Ualicoes, Lungees, 
Palamporos &c and also inamifacturcfl painted cloth. All this material w’as sent on 
to Masulipatam where it had a ready niarkct.ri) The Dutch liad a factory here and 
they themselves sponsored weaving of c.lo_th(5) for their trade requirements. Further 
north were Yiy-agapatam, Waltair and Bimlijxitain. These (‘.entres produced cotton 
cloth mostly for local needs and were not fnajuented by Europeans (6). Late in the 
.seventeenth cenf.ury the Dutch ])ad a small factory at Biinlipatam i,o buy up local 
cloth for the Batavia Tiiarkcti'!. 

It will thus be seen that the. w'hole eojist-linc of the kingdom was engaged 
in the te.vtilc industry. This was in fact the principal e<;onomic activity 
in this region. But the industry had also many centres inland. It seems 
that cotton go(xIs were luannfacdured round abont (lolconda, itself, (8) 
and the Dutc.di had a factory hero during the seventeenth ceutury(9). 
Twenty miles to the north of Ahisulipatam on the south bank of the 
Krishna was Kondavid, another twelve miles from hero was Kagelwauch. There 
were Dutch factorii.'s at,' both these places engaged in the piirchase of piecc-goods(i01 
At a distance of eiglit miles north of Nagehvanch was Virawasarani which according to 
the English merchants “is not only inhabited for the most parts with weavers 
it-self but is environed with many otlier villages that, are tilled with people of the 
like occupation. (11) The English expected this <listrict to supply them cloth both 
for Europe and the Far East.(l2) They opened a factory atVirawasarara in 1(585 and 
abandonci it in 1 001(12) when tin; itnlual ry of tht> place start.ed to decline. 

Warangal was the most important weaving centre inland for white muslin cloth 
known by its Portuguese name beatilha I.e. veiling. The commonest epithet applied 
to betilles is “Oringall” in English and “Orinacl"’ in Dutch'd*!). Besides Betilles 
Warangal has ahistori(!al rcputafcioJi for it.s carpets which w'ove originally manufactured 
by Persian scttlei's that came into the Deccan with the early Muslimsllii). Another 
place which sepecialiscd in the manufacture of csirpets was Rllore now a taluka town 
in the Godavari District. In 1 OTOSbrynsham Master considered Ellore as “one of the 

greatest towns in this country where are nuwlc the best carpets (after the manner 

of those in Persia) by the race of Pei’sians, which they told ns came over about 100 
years ago.”(l6) 
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Viirieiics, of Ghth : — 

All the centres enumerated above produced calicoes of various grades. „Tbe 
Goarsenb variety was known as Dungarees ; it was a stout cloth used largely for sail 
making or packing and was raaiiufactured iu and around PebapT)li(i). Due pagoda 
(i.e. about 81i. 7/(5 iu couteinporary exchauge) fetched three of these pieces which 
I am inclined to believe, measured about 30 yards in length and 40, inches in width. 
The next grade was ordinary long cloth produced iu all centres. A piece usually 
measured about -30 yards by *10 inches and in 16GU the price of this cloth per 100 
square yards t-o exporters was nearly 8 pagodas.(2) This cloth was obtainable bleached 
unbleached or dyed iu the piece and was used mainly for the wesir of the people in 
the locality of production. The apparel of the men folk coiisistcd entirely of pieces 
of this clo'tli “ on their shoulders a loose white callico cloth . . .sometimes a coat to 
their bodies unto the middle, from thence downwards to their ankles full of cloth.” (3) 
The nether garment is the well known Lungi from which the English word long 
cloth comes (•+). Tlie surees of women were made of blotli of better grade described 
by Linschoten as “ some being mingled with throad.s of gf 1 Ic and silver, and such 
like stuffe of a thousand sorts, very beautiful to behold, wherewith they cloath 
themselves in very comely manner ”.'S) During the seventeenth century when the 
Dutch and English found that Far Eastern murket could absorb more of long cloth 
they encouraged increaserl production of this variotyft). 

The next grade of calicoes was known as Salompores which was of two 
qualities. Ordinary Salempores were about the same price as long cloth. Fine 
i^lempores, on the other hand, were of a liner variety made with more threads to the 
inch. The average length of a piece of either kind was about 15) yards and its width, 
between 3(5 and 40 inches. Tlie price of the coarse cloth w-as the same as long cloth, 
whereas fine Salempores letched as much as 1 (5 pagodas per hundred square yards. 
The third variety was J^foorees which had tivo qualitie.?. Ordinary Moorees ranked 
with fine Saleraporcs in price, but in size this cloth was 0 yards by 4-5 inches. Fine 
Moorees also had the same measurements but in price they were ]iogodtts the lOO 
square yards or about 2^- pagodas per piece. Percallcs wiis the name of the highest 
grade of calico: a piece of this qtialitv mea.surcd 8 yards bv 1 and cost about 2 
pagodas(71. 

The Muslins ( beatilha) of \\’'araugal whicu have been mentioned above w'ere 
the liuest kind of cotton goods pi'oduced iu the kingdom, iiie usual length of a 
piece of his cloth varied between 14 to 20 yards and its width botweeu 32 to 40 
inches(S). 1 1 was very well suited for turbans and was iu grort demand both inthe 
Far Eastern countries and in Persia and Rod Sea Ports. Anothei' kind of cloth not 
in so groat a demand as the foregoing varieties but produced in many places was 
€ringhams,(9) a striped cotton cloth used for vizars or trousers. ,lt should bo remem- 
bered here that the Muslim section of the population of the kingdom was more 
elaborately dressed than the Hindus. The Muslims msed trousers and wore coats 
uid jackets. IMost of the Gingham produceil seems to have been used for local needs 
.hough a little quantity was at tiinc.s exported. Other varieties of cloth wore 
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Mcjas, a mi\taro of aiik uud coltou, i)ymiLic«j JDyapura, iiosshaOa, Maraviuta, 
Tape-shins, Sarassa Putola, Dragam Malaya (1) and few others including Baftas at 
Petapoli.{2) 

Di/ed and Prin/cd Oolfnv idvr^’-fioixh : - 

Oalicocs of various grades were dyed Ijrown, retl or blue as the markets 
demanded. At Policnll tlu; DiUch factor.s “dye much Blew Cloth, having about 
300 Jars set in the ground for that workoC-b. Brown long cloth was obtainable 
generally in all weaving ccatres (“+). lied Muslin or Sains was done at Golconda to some 
extent, (5) but most of it came from the coast, more especially from Petapoli which 
produced a quality of red yarn and red cloth unsurpassed colour(6). The reason 
why the dying of'jnece-goods was localised on the coast round about Masulipatam 
and Petapoli was that the ingredient u.sed in this process viz. the chay-root grew 
profusely and of the best quality in this r(;gion.(7) 

The patterned goods were of two kinds, printed and painted. In printing a 
piece with the desired pattern blocks were employed udueh had a design ouit cut or 
raised in relief, so that tin; raised parts when churgxKl with colour ta’ansferred the 
design to the faludc when the block was .stamped upon it. In painting a cloth the 
pattern wa.s first dnxwn on paper- and the <mtIiao pricked through witli a fine point. 
This stencil was laid on the cloth and was treated Avith a small bag partially filled 
Avith charcoal powder. The outline of the pattern was thus faintly indicated* by the 
charcoal powder on the cloth. The design thus obtained was then painted with a 
brush with the do.sircd oolour.s(ti) 

The mo.st. famous jirinted or paint.ed cotton goods were ^the well known 
chintzes prodiuicd in and around Masulipatam and Petapoli. Bernier tolls that the 
Imperial tent pitched outside the Diwan-i-Am at Agra had its “ iaside lined with 
elegant Masulipatam chintzes, figured expre.ssly for this very purpose w'ith flowers 
sonatural and colours so vivid, that the tent seemed to be cncompa,ssed with real" 
parterres” (9). Chintz or chi tes as it wma called use<l bed cevers, table cloths, 
pillow cases, pocket handkercherchiefs and especially waistcoats for the use of both 
men and women, principally in Per.sia(lO). ('juntz pilloAV cusc.s and bed-eovor.s were 
also in demand in EnglundvH). Palampores or (Uiintz bed-covers may specially be 
mentioned as these were in great demand by the nobility both in the kingdom and 
elsewhere. 

Printed goods were uhe customary wear in die Far Basi, The cloth used for 
these was mainly of the lower grad&s. One lioars oeeasionally of painted percalles. 
but as a rule long cloth, sulemporcs and betillos were used and early in the seven- 
teenth century the Bnglish traders found the paintings of Masulipatam fit for Java, 
the Moluccas &(;( 12). Later in the century these fabrics came into fashion in 
Western Europe for decorating rooms as a substitute for tapcst.ryvi-l). 
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Orgaaizaibn vf- tlm Indmtry : — 

Is it almost unneccessary for me to add that the weaving industry was in the 
hands of weavers who were a caste by themselves. Of wea^'ers and painters of cloth 

Methwold remarks “ all other mechanic traders are tribes by themselves, 

as painters, weavers (i)” The weavers and painters worked by themselves 

first to satisfy local needs and then to provide for the trade carried through the porta 
of the kingdom. But at no stage do they seem to have been in direct touch with 
consumer. Between the weaver and the consumer and the European trader who 
bought for foreign markets was the local merchant who was usually a member of the 
Komati caste. Methwold describes the Komatis as “generally the merchants of this 
place, who, by themselves or their servants, travell into the country, gathering up 
calicoes from the weavers, and other commodities which they sell again in greater 
parcels iu the port towns to merchant strangers, taking their commodities in barter 
or at a price.”t2) 

During the sixteenth century before the advent of the European traders, it 
was the Komatis who kept in touch with the export market and gave money advance 
to the weavers to produce such goods as were in <lemaad in the Ear East and in 
Persia and the Bed Sea Ports. Sometimes some rich Muslim merchant owing ships 
which plied between Masnlipatam and Persia or Red Sea Ports would himself place 
orders with the weavers as he was aware of the tastes and fashions of the places where 
he wanted to sell the goods. I may mention here that there, was always pilgrim 
trafiic between Masnlipatam and Mocha in Red Sea and the ships that carried pilgrims 
for Mecca and also carried cotton piece-goods. [Mocha acted as distributing centre 
for Bast Africa. This shipping was to a great extent controlled by Arabs, though 
the Kingdom of Golconda did have some ships of its own. During the seventeenth 
century with the advent of the Dutch and the English the bulk of the export trade 
both to the Bast and West passed into their hands, though ships of various countries 
continued their contact with the Golconda ports to some extent. 


The English and Dutch merchants did their business througli local agents 
who were mostly Kamatis, but in some cases we also find Brahmins or Muslims 
engaged in this cnipaeity. On their advent into the Orient the Europeans found that 
there was a great demand for Golkonda piece-goods in Persia, Arabia, East Africa and 
the Far Eastern countries and they also visualised the potentialities of these articles 
for the Western European market. The reciuiremcnts of the various markets were 
already well defined, what the Europeans had to do was merely to enter the field a.s 
exporters of Golconda goods. In order to meet the local agents on their own grounds 
they employed local people as buyers and Dubaslies. The Dutch and English some 
times imported gold in specie or coins(3) to bo paid us advances to the merchants. 
At times they used to borrow money from some influential businessman locally at a 
rate of 2 to per cent.(4) One of the best friends the English had at Masnlipatam 
in their early days was a rich merchant and shipowner name Mir Kamaluddin who 
often advanced money to them.(5) 

The local merchants or agents or middlemen as we may call them came to the 
Export traders with samples of goods. After placing order according to the samplct^ 
and giving advances to the merchants, it took four to five months for the goods to be 

1. Relations, 19. 
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(lelivorodil) JSomotiines it. took cvou more, very nearly a jeai\(2) 'After tke 'cloth' ' 
was delivered it had to be bleached. These process of bleaching was done at’ the ■ 
"-Dutch and English factoriest^) and not by the weavers nor by the middlemen. 
Bleachers were, employed for this purpose and the cloth was ready for export only after 
it was bleached. In case of printed and painted goods, however, the product delivered 
was properly linished and ready for the mai’ket. Two interesting pieces of informa- 
tion in this connection may be inentioncd. Some of the cloth purchased was tailored 
into articles of wear by the English mei'chants under their own supervision and for, 
this purpose they engaged local tailors at Pctapoli. They also engaged packers to 
pack cloth for export ; those were paid at the rate of pagodas per mouth without 
any other allowauce.(4j 


Trade :■ 


The reason why the Dutch and English developed export trade in Golconda 
textiles was (1) they were cheaper than at any other weaving centre both along the 
Western and Eastern coasts of Xndia(5) and (2) they were of unrivalled quality and 
finish for goods of their own ehiss.(6) Also these goods had established themselves 
firmly in the Far Eastern Market. And if the Englisli and the Dutch wanted the 
spices from the latter source they had to take Golconda piece-goods and get spices in 
exchange. Moreover the wholly trade viz. taking cotton-goods to the Far Bast, 
exchanging them for spices and taking these to the European mai-kets, was an 
extremely lucrative and proiitablc business which as a rule brought 100 per cent(7} 
profit to those engaged in it and at times this ptn-centiige was even double. The 
Golconda authorities on their side wore fully aware of ttic great advantage that 
acerned to their people and always made gcuero^is concessions to the Dutch and 
English traders so that they could exploit the resources of the industry to the 
fullest extent. 

As already observed before the shipping during the sixteenth century was in 
the hands of Arabs, Gohjonda shipowner.s and merchants from Sumatra, Java and 
other Far Ea.sbern (Imintries. During the Seventetmt.h <*enbury when the Dutch and 
English entered thf; field they controlled major portion of the c.vjK)rt and import 
trime, bub the others also cont inued to ply their ships. ■ 

The most iinptrtant cfuitres in the Far East for Golconda goods were Bantam 
and Batavia in .Java. Moorccs, Percatlles, Salempo^(^s, white and retl betillos, tapes or 
skirts Avere the chief varieties of cloth e.xjiortcdt'') from Golconda ports to those two 
places which served as a distributing (•(uU.ro to the island of Java and beyond. 
Achin, Priaman, Teku and Jambi were the places in Suiunf ra which had a demand 
for longcloth, Salompores, white and blue, fine chintz, striped stuffs, cushion carpets 
or divan seats and Aredapollani eloth.(‘->) T’he kingdom of Siam bought mainly 
callicoes and betiiles though a demand for other goods also existed.(10) Adjacent to 
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Siam viraa the kingdom ot' Patani aud the Frovinco u£ Kedah. Tlie former absorbed 
as many as ten varieties of Masulipatam cloth and fine varities of Petapoli.(i) The 
king of Patani wo are told was very fond of betilles.(2) Kedah wanted mostly painted 
cloths of Petapoli.C-^) Pegu, Teuuusarim and Arracan in Burxna wanted red cotton 
yarn, calicoes of various grades, white and dyed and printed and painted goods.f-t) 


The first country to the west to which Clolcotula sent its coitou-goods was the 
Maidive islands.lS) 'I'he port in Persia to which all goods were sent was Gombroon or 
the modern Bunder Abbas. This was of course the distributing ceutre for the whole 
of the country. All kinds of cloth, white, dyed and printed were in demand here',6) 
aud also finished chintz articles like pillow cases, pocket handkerchiefs, aud waistcoats 
for the use of men aud w’omen.lT') For Golcouda merchants who transported export 
goods in English ships the frieght from Masulipatam to Persia was 1 1 pagodas per 
maund.iS) The Bed Sea Port to which piece-goods were exported was Mocha which 
was also the terminus of the pilgrim ships. Evidently many varieties of cloth were 
in demand at this place. Speaking of merchandise laden at Masulipatam for Mocha, 
Eloris uses the generic term “Indie eloth.’\9) Mocha in its turn served Arabia, 
Egypt and adjacent parts of North Africa which had a demand for Golcouda muslin 
and turban cloth.(iO) 

The Dutch and English also developed considerable export trade in high-grade 
cotton goods bo Europe. Percalles, Moorees and Salem pores had a very ready market 
in England, France and Holland and printed and painted goods also were in great 
demand in these countries.(lf) We find a special demand in England for “ Well 
painted counterpanes and pillow-cases” .(12) Golconda goods had established themselves 
80 well in Europe that by the middle of the Seventeenth Century wo find “ callicoes 

of Coromandell making are now preferred before any of the Surat clothing, 

because they fit best for French and other foreign sales ”(12) and we also find that sale 
of these cloths in England “yielded contentable profit.”(14) Early in the century 
about 1623 we find that the Danes too exported some cloth to Denmark.! IS) 

Besides cloth there was considerable export of cotton yarn from Masulipatam 
and Petapoli to England and Holland .(16) 

The textiles imported into the Kingdom were luxury goods from Europe and 
silk and other goods from the Far Bast Broadcloth or scarlet cloth, Kerseys (a w'oollen 
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cloth inferior to the fornicr; lUiU otlicr woolen cloths of green, pale-blue and other 
colours w.erc the chief imports from Englaiid.lG The cloths were required for gar- 
’ ments, to cover palanquins^ a, nd for use on saddles; cloth of red colour was used for 
servants clothcs.(2) '[I'hc English factors also used broadcloth for giving in present to 
their agents, to nobles at the Uoyal (.’nurt and to (iolconda Officers at Afasulipatam, 
Petapoh and other places.(-bi h’aw silk was imported at Masulipatam from China and 
Bantam in Java.(‘^) (Tiina also sent some silk thread and silk cloth, velvet, damasks 
and Chinese gold thread.!-'’) These were used for wearing apparel by the nobility and 
for their tents arul tapestries. Bengal also sent some raw siui of a special kind called 
jnoonga silk. This w'as introdu(!e<l in the apparel used by men and women and was 
also used in carpetslO) ap|)arcnbly in imitation of gold thread. 
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KliiAM'UL-MULK ASAF JA}1 J. 

' Erom a Teluffu Ohromlogi/. 

BT 

Dr. A. G. Pawar, Kolapur. 

The career of the great Nijamul-malk. 7\Kaf Jah 1 is ais important cpisoilc, in 
the history of the Deccan. Full details of his life, particularly his thrust in the 
south after his departure from the eourt in arc not very well known. The 

existing sources do not supply all the details. Other sources have, tlmreforc, to he 
tapped. One of such sources accidentally happens to ho a Telugu (chronology. 
Yol. No. YIII of the Mackenzie Collection, Gcncnil, ( India oflice Lihrary) contains 
papers which are described as “Documents Relating to the I’elugu country.” One 
of these documents is an English translation of a 'rehigu history of the (.’orornondal 
Coast which appears under the name “Another uoconnfi of ( 'uTidacavanev.”! This 
account is presented in the form of a Sbaknvali, ((‘.hrunology) whi(!h begins in the 
true Hindu form “Swasteeshree” The Sliakavali covers t,he period of 

sixty two years from 1G72 to 173-1. But unfortunately f liere are many lacunae at 
least in this English translation. (Whether the same is the caiao with the original 
Ms., one cannot say). The account is very rich iii details, particularly of dates and 
events, concerning the local history. Nam”es of days, month, and years are given 
accordiug to the Hindu style. Comparing some of the dates given in tne Slmfiavali 
with those given in the well-known works bearing on that subject it appeai-s that 
on the whole the dates and description in the Sliakavali are fairly reliable. This 
Telugu material, therefore, is worth tapping as an important source of the histoiy of 
the Deccan. In this paper, I have brought together extracts from the ShakavaH so 
far as they relate to the activities of Nizam-ul-mnik. The extend from the year 1721 
to 1731. 

It is not necessory to add an explanatory note to these extracts. Most of 
bhena are quite clear. The very first extract is more important than obhcr.s. It is 
however not clear as to who Samut Khan was. }Io could not be Mubariz Khan, " 
whose full titles as given in Irvine, Lu/pr Morjlmh (Yol, 2. Ih 138), do not include 
this name. Samut Khan was probably a deputy-Nawab of the Colconda Country. In 
the Shakavali, his name is referred to for the first time on Nov. 24. 1718. The 
entry for this day reads, “Samut Cawn was appointed and sent as Snbedar to 
Golconda from Delhi.” The strategy that Nizamul-Mulk used to eu.snare and destroy 
that Nawab appears to be novel. 

The I’esb of the extracts also give quite interesting details of the Nizam’s 
activities. Unfortunately it is not possible bo locate all the places mentioned in the 
extracts. They are spelt in such a way as to make it most difficult to identify them. 

Extracts, 

4April 5, 1 724. 

“Soobha Samut Cawn Nawab2 with his trooops rqarched from their Encamp- 
ment at Noozeed3 to Ibrampatam”.4 

1. KundavelH is “a town in Gondavan district, Madrasi; 20 m. south of Rajamahendri. Lat- 
16°42 I.ons. SUSO” Thnr-nton. 

_ 2. Samut Khan was apiwLiiled .Subha Of Nawab of Golconda, in 1713. The entry for Nov. 24, 
1713 in the Shakavali reads, “Samut Cawn was appointed and sent as Soobadar to Golconda from Delhi. 

“ Minute details of the activities of the Nawab since the time of bis appointment are given in the 
, ®jonok^. ■ . . . 

Nuiuid a “Town in Krishna district, Madias, aluated in Lat. 16“47’2S ” & Long, 80*S3"20", 

a 16 , m. ijcmh » euA from hlydepabiup’’ Tbomtran. 
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“Sam lit. Oawu h;i(l uow lies icgcfl tlie Fort of Noozecd for i) months when he 
was informed that ChioMe OaAv-u (Chin Qillich Klian) the Vazir, son of Ghazi Oawn 
(Ghazi-nd-din Khan) leaving his Eldest Son named after his father to hold the office 
of Soorateo (Sic.) t® Mahmud Shah Jdidshaha of Delhi had obtained the Soobahgeery 
of the Dominions of Sarant ('awn and marched from thence towards the Southern 
Provinces. This prevented Stunnt Cawn from remaining longer to continue the 
Seigo of Noorznd. Then with his army, Ameers and Killadars'^ho proceeded thence 
marching day ami night to the bank of the Narmada i!i hopes to destroy Chicklo CaAvn, 
who amused them by {iroposition.s of peace and proteuding to negotiate and yield up 
to him the Jhovimio.-! of liooran poor and the Districts beyond it. Meantime he caused 
Gunpowder to be laid over all the Ground where he encamped and then retired two 
marches back pretending to be sati.slicd ; but suddenly returned to the last Stage. 
The Soobah Samut ('awn was extremely dissatisfied at his returning after having 
once settled a peace iuul marched forward encamping on the ground covered with 
Gunpowder when by of ('liicklcs ('awn lus people set fire to the Powder on the even- 
ing of inth of Soodmii of ('artcckom, Wednesday - (Oct. 21, 1724), when Samut 
(Jawn, - his Amoors, Tnany ITowdcrcd Oliiefs, Killcdars and other Troops without a 
Single person esca])ing of his array were burnt and departed to Heaven, This 
circumstance was communicated to C'ojah Dahadoola at Guntoor by letters from his 
friends.” 


“After Ghikleo Oawn’s arrival at 7\iirangii,bad from Boorahanpoor after dcstixjy- 
ing Sairmt Cawn ho marched frm thcncc and arrived at Autookoor on 2nd of 
Soodum of Manga month, Tuesday (.Ian. f), 1725) marching from stage to another 
day night,” 

Jan. 10, 1725: 

“Chickclcos Cawm arrived with his army at the Port Noojeed.” 


an.2r>, 1725: 

' “By order of Chickelcss ('awii Sooba IVIaddana Sing, sent to manage the Pub- 
lic affairs, arrived at (Ihilkaloor J’adoo ; on .Tan. 27 iit Voopootoor ; from thennee 
they sent Taundadars (d'hanedars) into the Samoota in order to have the heaps of 
Grain boat out ; tbeu Harry Sing Lulla proceeded to the Samootoo of Ponnoor.” 

Feb. 5, 1725 : 

“Ghikelocs Gawu went away from Noozeed on a Treaty of Peace being made ; 
but afterwards on the gromidloss information and luisrcprcstation of the enemies of 
Apparowl ho returned to reduce and alarm the Port of Noozeed and made his army 
to encamp aronud the place.” 

Feb, 12, 1725. 

“Ohickeless Cawn liaving farwarded an order or Roka for the management of 
the District as ho had before to Oojah Bahadoolla who arrived from the Southern 
(Jountries at Poosooloor.” 

Feb. 14, 1725j 

“The Arra Gollallo named Joimaboollavaroo, being alarmed at the approach of 
the cavalry troops of OMckelces Cawn threw themselves into the Kistna and forty 
people lost their lives!” 


1. jfXpparao was a “big Zaminder of Tellingana.” See Dr. Khan’s Nizam-nl-Mvlk As^f Jah 
p. 164. , 
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Feb, 21, 1725 : 

“Chickelees Oawn employed Committees to destroy the forts of all-- the 
Dasatooloo.” 

A^ril 4, 1125 : 

“ Ohickelees Oawu agreed with Apparow in writing and granted him the 
Coppa Mavavy Seema in Jageer ; who on this agreement came out of the Fort and 
visited Chickolees Cawn Eanoova.”! 

Ajiril 24, 1725 : 

“Ragoopatoe Range drew out from the fort of Anglc.”2 
A^yril, 25, 1725. 

“The guns belonging to Ohickelees Cawn arrived by Chnoocolloo,” 

Hay 2, 1725 : 

“Ohickelees Cawn arrived at Autoocoor.” 

May 16, 1725 : 

The fort of Ongole was destroyed by Nizanr-ul-Mnlk’s olfKiOr. 

“Meer Fouzdoola Fousdar ordered his people to plunder and destroy the 
villages of Addankee and Ammonarole.” 

1725: 

“Ohickelees Cawn remitted much Treasure to the I’adshaha of Delhi when he 
was residing at Aurangabad who was pleased with his conduct and sent him a Royal 
order granting him the Title of Nizam-ul-Mulk ; on the receipt thereof the Sooba 
resolved to proced to Baagauagarum” (Bhaganagar or Hyderabad). 

May 23, 1726 : 

“Meer Fouzood Oolla was appointed to succeed to the charges of the Oircars 
^ Ellore and Rajmahundry and arrived at Bazavara by Mangallagorry crossing the 

Auff. 13, 1726 : 

“Allee Dewan Cawn of Masulipatam was appointed manager for the countries 
(of) Oondaveed.” 

Sept. 11, 1726 : 

“The Minister of Allee Davat Cawn, his son, and Sankaraujee Puntoloo the 
Minister, arrived at Guntoor.”3 

Oct. 1,1726: 

“Ohickelees Cawn entitled Neezara Moolk arrived at Baaganagoorum in palace 
of Cosha Mahal” o » x 

Oct. 31, 1726 : 

“He came into the city from Gosha Mahal.” 

1. Ranoova = maiti Camp or army ? 

2. It it Angul, village & Capital of State of that name in Orissa ? 

3. p Sentence is not very clear. 
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Noa. 1. 1121 ; 

“ Ohickelees Ojuvn or Nizani-ul-Moolk on the back of the Beeraandee Eiver 
near 'the hill Fort of Hattuva being surronndcd by one Lac of Maratta Horse fled from 
thence with four thousand Horse and moving by the route of Boorhanpore was 
attacked by the Maratta army who plundered them on the Road and returned to 
their Station.” 

1121 - 28: 

Many disturbances in the “Dasaslaloos,” who start rebuilding their forts. A 
battle was fought between (loja Bahadoola and Meer Fauzoodooloo on Feb. 2, 1728 
in which the latter was tiefcated. He then escaped to Bllore where he was again 
besieged, 

“Chickelees C'awn arrived from Boorlianpore at Aurangabad. From thence he 
proceeded to the Houthern I’rovincos in the month of vStravanum” (Aug. 1728). 

Sept. 6, 1128. 

“On his return to Aurangabad he camped near Noozeed.” 

Feb. 15, 1129 : 

“He marched to Naudadoo.” 

March - April 1 7,21) .• 

“Going from Aurangabad into Eastern Provinces (he) arrived at Naulgonda.” 
Jan. - Fell. 1180 : 

“Ohi(!kelees (lawn Sooba marched from Nallagonda 80 eoss west from 
Hyderabad. Then Manuelloo, J\Iaka, Soobarow ot(;. held themselves very strong 
refusing to pay the tribute, began to raise such opposititon to the Aumils that they 
dared not come into the Districts, d'hoy also attempted to employ people to dig 
(sic.) Burgalary and to murder Passengers.” 

J'ulp25, 1731: 

“Rama Row' went olT to Ellore, after whioli Haujee Hussain Faiizdur attacked 
Apparow by a treacherous Hl.ratagem and murdered Apparaw', Ramana, Mauueeka 
Row and Seetapa and Kistapa.” 

Dec. 12, 1131 : 

“Letters arrived from Ohi(!kelces (^awu to the Dasastooloo who w'ere at Chilka- 
loor l^adoo. 

Jan. Feb. 1132: 

Nizam-ul-Mulk was at Aurangabad — “The troops belonging to the countries beyond 
the river arrived at Vadamaunoo.” 

Nov. 20, 1733: 

“Ohickelees Cawm raiirched from Aurangabad with an intention to visit the 
Eastern countries and returned to the Westward by Zounavadda.” 

Feb. March 1734: 

Nizam-ul-Mulk W'as at Aurangabad — “By his pleasure tlje following appoint- 
ment took place. Meer Abdoola Beg Fouzdar ; and Maundoola Be^ Ne^avan : 
Puutooloo Dewan ; Jevajee Boodoojee Taanadar.” 

11 M : ‘ 

The 'grhole country was in turmoil 



WHY WAS NASIE JANG SUMMONED TO DELHI ? 


BY 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, D.Litt., (Paris), Hyderabad-Dn. 

Aaanda Banga Pillai was perfectly right iu his shrewd prediction that 
Niazamnl Mulk’s death would involve the whole of South India and the Deccan iu 
utter chaos and interminable anarcy.(l) The news of his p;issiiig away quickned into 
activity all the smouldeiing inti’igues which were kept down by the late Nizam’s tact 
and skill as a ruler and the prestige of his redoubtable name. 

Nasir Jang, the second son of Nizamul Mulk, who had stayed near his father 
at the time ofhis death assumed the title of the Subedar of the Deccan. Appropriating 
all the treasures of his father, he hastened to have himself recognize<l by the army, 
as the lawful successor to his father. To give his assumption the colour of right, 
Nasir Jung announced that his elder brother Ghazinddin Khan had renounced his 
claims to the Subedari of the Deccan in his favour, and that his younger brothers 
were content to live a life of ease and contentment at his court. 

But besides his sons, the deceased Nizamul Mulk had also left a grand-son, 
(born of his favourite daughter) who was known as Muzalfar ilang, and w'ho held the 
Subedari of Bijapnr and Adoni. He put forwai’d his claim for the Subedari of the 
whole of the Deccan in virtue of an alleged Eirmau of the late Bmpcx'or, Mnhtunmad 
Shah. Although some Trench writers vouch for the genuineness of this document, (2) 
there is no contemporary record to support their claim. To counteract Mxizafiar 
Jang’s pretensions, Nazir Jang on his part sent with all despatch, an emissary to the 
Emperor Ahmed Shah at Delhi, in order to obtain coniiianatioa of his succession to 
the Subedari of the Deccan. As the prestige of the Emperor’s nanxe eurriod great 
weight even in the mid-eighteenth century in India, his countenance and snppoi't 
was desired by rival claimants to power and authority, although no one caxud to pay 
the least obedience to the Imperial commands if they went against one’s own intex‘c*3ts. 
Moreover, the name of the Emperor was employed to appease the general public which 
stiU retained a certain reverence for him ami to give a mox:al and legal foundation to 
one’s own claims and pretensions. 

While Nasir Jang was busy making administrative arrangements of his xicwly 
acquired Government, his nephew had started raising large forces near Adoxii, 
ostensibly for putting down the local rebellions Poligars, but in reality to complete 
his preparations to defy his uncle’s authority. At fix'st Nasir Jang tried to win over 
his nephew. He sent him a conciliatory message through an special envoy, asking 
him to visit Aurangabad. Bub Muzaffar Jang in his over-weening pride refused to 
take any notice of Nasir Jang’s message axxd openly declared himself to be the rightful 
Subedar of the Deccan. He started tonring the districts in the neighbourhood of 
Bijapnr and Adoni requiring the local Poligars (S^amindars) to pay special conti’ibxx- 
tions to him in order to enable him to furnish equipment for his army. Accoxxling 
to Tarikh-i-Fathiyah(3) the Emperor, in accordance with time-honoured exxstom, had 
sent some mourning robes to Nasir Jang for the near relatives of the deceased Nizapx. 
There was one four-piece robe for Muzaffar Jang also. According to px’actice these 
robes should have immediately been distributed to the persons concerned. But as 
Nasir Jang was expecting Muzaffar Jang to visit Aurangabad to offer his obeisance, 

1. The Diary of Amnda Ranga Pillai, Vol. V, p, 41. 

2. Maitineau’s Dupleix et V Inde Francaise, VoL 3, p. S3. 

3. ^^'Tarikh-i-Fathiyah hy Yusuf Mulmmm ad Khan (Dafter-i-Dlwani). 
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he dkl not send the four-piocc rohe to him directly. The latter took it as au insult 
and an act of hostility on the part of his uncle. When Nusir Jang came to know of 
this, he immediately sent another cmissaiy, Rasul Muhammad Khan, with the 
Imperial robe; anil (lagger set with precious stones as a gesture of reconciliation. 
Muzalfar Jang refused to receive the emissary in audience. Nasir Jang’s personal 
message was ia)aveyeil to ftluzairar Jang verbally through one of the latter’s officials, 
but no reply was given to it. 'riieso proceedings created a lot of mismiderstanding 
between Nasir Jang and his nephew, which ultiuiately led to the latter’s open defiance 
of his uncle’s authority and his assumption of the Subedari of the Deccan. This dis- 
pute between the uncle and the nephew also opened the way for the interference of 
the French and the English in tile alfairs of the Deccan. 

In those cii-cumstances R was natural for Nasir Jang to press for getting the 
Imperial orders as soon as possible in order to strengthen his legal aiid moral position 
in the Deccan, lint the Emperor purposely deferred sending" the Firman to Nasir 
Jang as ho wanted him to go to Delhi foi‘ his own reasons.(l) " The Emperor Ahmed 
SlinJi sent him a secret letter directing him to march in all haste to Delhi with army 
and provisions in order to chastise some refractory Amirs.l2) Some historians believe 
that Nasir Jang was summoned to hel]) the Imperial (iovernment against the impend- 
ing invasion of Aluucd Shah Abdali. This view is wholly incorreet. 

The Emperor’s favourite courtier Jawid Khaii also sent a sopai'ate letter to 
Nasir Jang asking him to go to Delhi soon, as so many important decisions rested on 
Jiis presence. The real reason of inviting Nasir Jang to Dellii was that the Emperor 
wanted to get rid of his Wa/Jr Sufdar Jang wlio liad publicly usurped all authority 
leaving the Emperor a mere puppet, lie misappropriateil the revenues atid took for 
himseif the most fertile jagirs and revenue yielding markets. J'he Jumna canals 
alone brought him a clear income of :i,'i lakhs a yiMir, while the emperor was left only 
with a piittance. Safdar Jang’s over-hearing attitude antigoniscd Jawid Khan, the 
Cdiief favourite of the Emperor and hitherto the real man behind the throne, as well 
as the sons of the late Vizier (Jamruddin, cousins of Nasir Jang. 

Ohaziuldiu Khan Firuz Jang’s elder brother, who was at Delhi at the time of 
his father’s death, preferred to remain tit the court, being more interested in Imperial 
politics than in the Suhedtiri of the Deccan. 1 luring the life-time of Ms father, 
tl haziuddih Khiiu officiate I for him as the (diief Ikiymaster (Amirul Umara) and 
Ititcr on also tictod as the Bubodar of Agra. When Niziuuul Mulk had retired to the 
Deccan, Uhaziuddin Khan had established his position at the court as the natural 
leader of the Turaui party, liesides Iiutiziunud Daiilah, sou of the late wuzir 
Qimruddin, (Huiziu ldin Khtui was supiptorted by Jawil Khan, Buporintendeut of the 
Privy tuidiencehall (Diwaui-i-KIuis). It was at the instance of Safdar Jang that 
(lhaziu Idin Khan was dopiivod of the post of Paymaster (Amirnl-Umara) and the 
Sebedari of Agra and Balabat Khan Znllupar Jang, a close friend of Safdar Jang, 
appointed in his stead. Imtizamud Daula, the second Paymaster, regarded himself 
dispossessol from the high office of the Wazir by Safdar Jang, against whom he 
entertained great envy and ill-will. As Imtizamud Daula was nearly related "Sfeo 
Qhaziuddin, being his oouain as well as brothcr-iu-law, both these discontented nobleS“ 
joined Jawid’s party to overthrow Saftlar Jang. An attempt was made on Safdar 
Jang’s life while he was returning from the Idgah, but it failed. The Wazir suspected 
that the,atterapt was instigated by Imtizamud Daula and Jawid Khan’s party which 
was in close touch with the Emperor. As a mark of protest and in fear of another 
attempt on his life, Safdar Jang gave up attending the court in person and an open 
breach between the Emperor and the Wazir took place, each trying to makW tUb other 
bow to his will. 

» . — — — — — ^ — ’ — 

* 1? Tarikli-i-Ralmt Afza Asafla, Pars. Plist. MS No. 

2 . Ma^athir-ul-Kiram, d, 1S6 : Kliazatia-i-Amitti, p. 55, 
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As the anti-wazir party lacked in adequate resources to oust Safdar Jang from 
liis position of athority, it felt that it had little chance of resisting him successfully 
in the open field. Thus filled with despair Imtiazud Daula and Jawid secretly invited 
Nasiy dang to visit Delhi with his army to challenge Safdar Jang to a trigtl of strength. 
In his own interest as well as in the interest of his brother and cousin, Nasir Jang 
decided to proceed to Delhi. Moreover he had got an inkling of the fact that Safdar 
dang was trying to make friends with the Marathas in order to strengthen his own 
position vis-a-vis the court party. This move was bound to I'esult in increasing the 
iufiuence of the Marathas in the counsels of the Empire, which might also effect his 
position in the Deccan and which it was impossible for him to ignore. As Nasir Jang 
had not yet received I’c^nil confirmation of his svecessiou to the Subedari of the 
Deccan, he naturally felt apprehensive ef Safdar Jaug’s ascendancy at the court. 

The letter of Ilingnc, the Peshwa’s envoy at Delhi, reporting Nasir Jang’s 
plan at the Emperor’s court, throws mrach light on the whole affair. The letter 
dated I'drd dune, 1749 runs tlxus : — 

“Nawab Nizamud Daula (Nasir Jang) pretends that he wants to go to 
Delhi to kiss the feet of his royal Master. But in his letter to 
his brothel*, Ghaziuddin Khan Eiruz dang, he wrote that his real 
object in undertaking the journey to Delhi was to i*oguIate the 
affairs of the Empire, oust Safdar Jang from the wazirship and 
give this exalted office to Imtunazud 1 )aula.” 

Hingne further points out that Nasir Jang has written quite differently to Safdar Jang 
to whom ho says — “I want to chastise the Marathas and then I shall go to court. 
Do you liefricnd me and secure my appointment to the Subedari of the Deccan. In 
addition I only want the Paymastership of the Empire which used to be held by my 
father (Nizamul Mulk), and to which Zulfiqar Jang has been appointed. You and 1 
shall burn with one heart to setting right the affairs of the Empire. Balaji is a dis- 
honest fellow. He has seized the Empire, even up to Hindustan. If you put reliance 
on his word, you will be disappointed. Being a deceitful person, his main interest lies 
in money and nothing else. Give me oaths of assurance and we two shall join to- 
gether for punishing Balaji. Best assured, I shall ever remain devoted to you.”li) 
Safdar Jang showed Nasir Jaug’s letter to Hingne, who tried to convince the wazir of 
the sincerity of the Peshwa’s professions of friendship towards him. Hinge grimly 
warned Safdar Jang to be on his guard against the deep machinations of the Turani 
party which aimed at estranging him from the Peshwa in order to be better able to 
overthrow his authority. 

As Nasir Jang, in obedience to royal summons, contemplated starting for the 
North at the head of a huge army, Safdar Jang sent the following appeal to the 
Peshwa through Hingne : — 

“This is the time for testing our alliance. If you are truly my friend, 
then your generals ought to oppose Na-sir Jang. I am supplying 
Hingne with funds for equipping the Maratha army and making 
all unnecessary arrangements for fighting Nasir Jang. If the 
Marathas will not do so, 1 have .'>0,000 men under me and shall 
raise more from all 3 ide 3 .”l 2 ) 

•iro anticipate Nasir Jang’s movements, Safdar Jang took the precantionary measure 
of po.sting Mulhar Holkar and Jayaji Sindhia in Malwa, directing them to throw 
themselves across Nasir Jang’s route and block bis way towards Tiorth India. This 
was a clever move on the part of the Wazir to prevent the war extending north of the 
Ohambal, the region now directly under the Bmpire.(3) 

1-2* ScleclitwH fr(«n the Tckshwa’s Daftar, ii. No. 13. 

3. ^ J, SarMr, Fall of the Muglial Empire, \oh I, p. 35S, 
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Tn spite of pressing rcquiaitions from the coiu-fc of Delhi, it was not feasible 
for Nasir Jang to start immediately for the north on account of Muzaffar Jang’s 
warlike preparations. It took him several months to get reixely for a trial of strength 
with Safdar Jang, wlio had full support of the Mai’athas and who was in a position to 
array all the available forces ol the Empire on his side. It was also very risky to 
leave the Deccan unprotected without the a.c(|uiescence of Muzaffar Jang who, with 
the support of Ohaiula Sahib, ititendcd to move towards the Oarnatic, having' already 
sent Raza Ali Khan, (son of tJhaiula Sahib) early in 1749, to Dupleix, the French 
Governor at Poiidichcry, to seek his help against the Nawab of Carnatic. 

Nasir Jang loft Aurangabad in May 1749. At the time of his departure for 
Delhi Nasir Jang gave his own ring (signet) to Shah Nawaz Khan and appointed him 
Diwan and his cloputy for the whole of the Deccan. Syed Lashkar Khan was given 
the title of Naseor Jung and was appointed as the coimminder-in-Chicf of the armies. 
Qazi Muhammad Dayam was appointed Fanjdar of Hakhina. Syed Sharif Khan, 
Subedar of llorar was given the title of Shiija;i.t Jang.(l) 

From Aurangabad Nasir Jang went sti’aight to Bider where ho had to make 
some administrative arrangements ; thence he set out for Burhanpur where he arrived 
in June 1749 A. 1). (Jamadiul Awwal, llGii Hegira.). (2) Ft was hero that he was 
apprised of IHuzaffar Jang’a movements towards tlio Carnatiebb. While he intended 
to ford the Narbada at Akbarpur,(-1) xvith his huge army, wcll-eiinippod with a train 
of artillery, he received royal orders to the following clfcc.t:--- “At present ’the blaze 
of mischief has subsided. In these (urcumstancos your coming to our presence is not 
necessary. It behoves you to stay in the Dcccxin and attend to its adrainistration.”(5) 

This royal firman needs some explanation. F’or sometime past the breach 
between the Emperor Ahmed Shah and Safdar Jang, although far from closed, had 
not seriously widened. Nasir Jang’.s delay in starting towards the north, gave Safdar 
Jang ample time to make preparations to'moct any challenge to his authority. This 
effectually cowed and dispirited the Efnpcror and the court party. When the 
Emperor came to know that Safdar Jang had directed his IMaratha coadjutors to 
intercept Nasir Jang, and thus prevent his inroads from reaching the north of river 
Cham bal, he got c.xtrcmely frightened. On 7th April 1749, the Emperor, accom- 
panied by his mothci', paid a visit to Sjifdar Jang in order to patch np the quarrel 
an I effect a thorough reconciliation by pi'omiscs of fileridly support in the future. 
To show his bona-fidcs tlic Emperor signed a counter-order directing Nasir Jang to 
turn back immediately to the Deccan and attend to its affairs, while to appease him 
ho was informed that he had been appointed to the Sulicdari of the Dcccan.(<>) Nasir 
Jang complied the more willingly with the royal orders as Muzaffar Jang’s movements ' 
in the Oarnatic, where he had laid many districts under contribution, had created an 
extremely difficult situation for him in that part of the country. 

Before returning to Aurangabad, Nasir Jang sent the following petition (Arzi) 
to the Emperor which lias been copied in extense in Iladiqatul Alam{7). It runs 
thus: — 

“ Your devoted servant has previously intimated to your eminent self 
that after having received the royal orders, he hastened to set out 

L H^diqatul Akm, p. 190 ; see also Rabat Afza (Pcr$, liist. MS.) Asafia, No. 

2. Hadiqatul Alam, p, 190. 

3. Maasirul Kiram, p. 186. 

4. According to Tuzuk-i-Walajahi, Nasir Jang had already crossed the Narl ada when he received 
the firman. But Trikh-i-Rahat Afza, Hadiqatul Akin, “Maasirul Kiram and Si 3 arul Mutakhenn agree 
to say that he liad not yet forded the rher when he received the royal order. 

5. •Tiiink-hWalajahi. 

6. • Rabat Afza; Hadiqat ul Alam, p. 191. 

7. Hadiqatul Akm, p. 191, 
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from Aurangabad (Khojasfca Bunyad), paying no beod fco the impedi- 
ments and obstacles in the way. The forces were properly •organiseil, , 
suitable persons were appointed to the dill'crent Hubas, prc])arations 
for the journey were undertaken in I'ight earnest anil arms and 
war-like equipment was completely overhauled in order to be l)C'ttcr 
able to defend the rights and responsibilities of religion and the Rtate. 

A halt was made at Amrapur, where most urgent administrative 
business was satisfactorily disposed of. Fi-om Amiapur your devoted 
servant set out for Bnrhanpur (the abode of delight). The various 
holders of laud assignments who had come here from the ncighliour- 
hooil, were given leave after they had made their contributions 
towards the provisions for the forces in such a manner that even if 
the royal commands had to be executed in such remote parts of the 
Empire as Kabul or Bengal, nothing should have boon found amiss. 
After deep planning and careful arrangements, your devoted servant 
sot out to kiss the royal threshold. '’I'his arduous journey involved 
a lot of expense, as the pay of all the soldiery was increased and all 
the well-wishers were given suitable awards to soothe their feelings 
to undergo the hardships of the successive stages of the journey 
cheerfully. At last wc reached the Narbada and intended to cross it 
in order to be able to reach the royal presence as soon as possible. 
At every stage of the journey the deep longing of kissing the royal 
feet was enhanced, the very idea of which has exalted the devoted 
servant’s rank to the skies. Your devoted servant did not pay any 
attention to the fatigue and affliction of the journey caused by the 
torrential and incessant rains, nor to the idea of the distance of six 
hundred miles (three hundred (kirohs) which was to have been 
traversed. While the devoted servant was halting on the bank of 
the Narbada and intended to cross the river the next day, the sacred 
order, bearing the royal signature, reached him on the 18 th of 
Jamadiul Akhir, causing hipi to be exalted thereby. As the Eirman 
contained the joyful nows of favouring the devoted servant with the 
Rubedari of the Deccan and other gifts, his gratitude knew no 
bounds, although he was much aggrieved to know that he should 
have to return to Aurangabad. This was like ordering an eager 
lover to remain away from the beloved, and be deprived of the felicity 
of kissing the threshold, which fact rendered the heart restless and 
the eyes sleepless. Yet the royal command must be obeyed at any 
cost and swerving from the path of obedience is the greatest sin in 
the religion of the devoted servant. Thus acting in accordance with 
the traditions of Prophet Jacob and all the while repeating the words 
‘resignation is elegant,’ he set out on the returu-journoy. The 
devoted servant expects from the Divine grace that his prayers 
would be granted and that one day ho would bo favoured with the 
felicity of presenting himself in the royal presence.” 


When Nasir Jang reached Aurangabad he received tlie formal Firman of 
appointment to the Subedari of the Deccan and the (Jarnatic. When the royal 
emissaries arrived at Aurangabad they were given a rousing reception. A huge iiro- 
cession was organised. The nobility mounted on elephants, horsemen and musketry 
entered the .city in array. For fifteen days coutinuosly feasts and social entertain- 
ments were held. Titles and jagirs were bestowed on the nobility in recognition of 
, their eminent services and steadfastness in loyalty.(l) 


h Taiikh-e-Rahat Afza,. 
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Curiously enough, the only extent version of the Bineror Ahmed Shah’s 
Firman granting to Nasir Jang the six Subhas of the Deccan is to be found in Ananda 
Tlanga Pillai’s Diary. The Finnan must have been written in Persian which as usual 
in such cases, the Diaris't must have translated into Tamil for his own use. A copy 
of the Firman written and signed in the customary form, was sent to Dupleix by 
Khwiija Nianiatullah Khan. Nawab of Tiajahmundry,(i) and a partisan of Nasir Jang, 
in order to induce the former to give up the policy of supporting Muzaffar Jang’s 
cause. AVhen Nasir Jang received the formal Firman from Delhi, he must have sent 
copies of it to different Fii.njdars and <Jil!edars to strengthen his claims to the 
Subedari of the Deccan aga,inst th(we of Muzaffar Jang. The Firman is to be effect : — 

“ After the death of your father Asaf Jah, you wrote to me requesting 
the grant of the Deccan Subahs. As I have ever regarded with 
favour my servants in the Deccan, I graciously received your 
petition and commanded the six Suba,s of the Deccan to be given 
to you, the chief of my servants. All Qilledars, Jagirdars 
Mansabdars and other people of the country shall obey your 
orders. Treat with justice the cultivators, the merchants (hoth 
those dwelling there and those from other countries) and the rest 
of the inhabitJints. Do not oppress the poor but punish those 
who plunder them — Let each attend to his own affairs, and let the 
coxmtry he ruled with justice.”(2) 


2 . Khwaja NiatnatuIIah Khan was the son of Khwaja Abdullah Khan, who for a short time in 1743 
aciministered the Carnatic on behalf of Nizanml Mulk Asaf Jah I, and whose sudden death just after 
Nisamul Mulk’sj^epariure from the Carnatic led to the appointment of Anwaruddin Khan and the founda- 
tion of the^ Walajahi d 3 iTiasty. 

1. The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol. V, p. 247. 
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POSTAL SF3PV10KS DUPJNG THE EBIGN OF 
MIR N.KAM A LI KHAN 


BY 


Mr. Syed Badshah Husain, Hyderabad-Dn. 

C Siinimary') 


After a briiif juuiounl of Jilir Ni/iiun Ali 


Kliati’s itifcoresb in 


various 


Id'auclies ot adiuiiustratiiou, tlui Speciial [’ostial Service during his reign has hecii 
ap}jroat;ho(l in the light of the doeuincuts preserved in tPe Hafter-c-Divaui, Itlal, and 
Bfulki, Ilydcraliad-Dcecaii. The details of some of the duties imposed upon the 
Odicials and lueuihors of the staif and the jagirs and uioiitldy allowances granted to 
them towards their services were traced out and verilied hy the relative papers found 
in the Duftcr-e-Divani. 


A gcnoral survey has also ])Ocn niiide of the (jonteinporury Postal tServiccs 
existed in British lndi;i and it is concluded that the Special Postal Services of Nawal) 
Nizam Ali Khan’s time paved the way for a public Postal Service in Hyderahad- 
Heccan. 


THE BATTI.E OF SIllUGONLA 


BY 

Mr. Kasim Ali Sajun Lai, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
{Summary) ' 

Nawal) Nizam Ali Khan was unwilling to surrender the territories he 
had lost hy the battle of Udgir. Bribery achieved for the Mahrathas what 
diplomacy could not. 

Taking advantage of the disruption rampant- in IBaharashtra consequent to the 
defeat at Panipat, Nizam Ali Khun decided to attatik tlio J’eshwa’s territories. 
Subsequently when he heard of the Peshwa’s death, he made preparations for regain- 
ing the territories he had lost at Udgir. 

The young. Peshwa Madhav Rao started negotiations with the English which 
dragged on for thre^ mouths, though these two self-interested parties could arrive at' 
no agreement. Prof. Anil Ohandra Banerji’s query refeiTing to these negotiations is 
incidentally answered.* Nizam Ali Khan as well as the Marathas prepared for war. 
■In October 1761 Nizam - Ali Khan advanced towards Poona. The MAratha forces 
were one and a half times that of Nizam Ali Khan. A terrible battle commended on 
Sunday 15th Jamadi-ul-Awa4 1175 A.H. at Shrigonda. Nizam Ali Khan fled leaving 
his bag and baggage At Shrigonda. He then proceeded to Dumergaon. The death 
. of Tarabai cleared the schifei among the Marathas. A peace with the Nizam was 
made, though it is a moot point whether the Marathas yielded any territories to him. 

*PK>f.*A. C. J?anej:]i, in his article on “Madhav Rim) Fs’ Relations with what 



APPENDIX 


Kindly consider the following paper as paper No. 3 of Section III. 


Il!3SHA-I4IAHRU OR TARASSUL-l-AINUL-MUJAC 


BY 

Mr. Sh. Abdur Rashid, Aligarh. 

There are very few official clocumoDfcs, collections of private letters or memoirs 
relating to the history of the pro Mughal period, ilcmoirs, antohiographies, diaries, 
etc., naust have 1)6011 written during this period, ))ut war, political revolutions, neglect 
and climatic conditions of our country have led to the destruction or disappearance 
of most of them with the exception of a few historical works that have escaped the 
ravages of man and nature. The only treatise on Tuslia or collection of specimens of 
epistolary style well known to the student of history and literature is the famous 
Ihjapi-Khusrawi. This voluminous and abstruse collection of epistles is not an 
official history or even a collection of official documents but is “ professedly written to 
demonstrate his (Khusran’s) powers of rhetoric and his skill in the nsc of words ; ’’ 
but inspite of its grandiloquent style, a careful perusla of the book yield “interesting 
and instructive information of a varied character, besides many graphic descriptions 
of various social phenomena and references to manners and moral.” Another such 
collection of letters and official documents which if carefully examined can yield much 
information of social, political, military -and economic nature is the little known 
Insha-i-Mahrn or Tarassul-i-Aynul Sfulki of Aynul Malk Mnltani who hgnrcs so 
prominently as a solider and statesman during the Khilji and the Tugldaq periods.^ 
A rare but imperfect manuscript of the same is preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The manuscript belonged originally to the library of Tipu Sultan 
and^^after the extinction of that kingdom found its way to the libra, ry of the College 
of Rort Willimn at Calcutta. The mannscripit consists of about 270 folios. I have 
not yet examined the original manuscript but have studied the transcribed copy in 
me Allahabad University Library which was lent to mo tlirongh the courtesy of 
Br. R. P. Tripathi. The transcribed copy is very defective and appears to have 
been carelessly made and no attempt seems to have been made to correct the obvious 
mistakes of the Munshi. The headings of some of the letters are given in red ink 
many cases or are incomplete and vague towards tlie end. It is 
difficult to make an analysis of the documents without detailed study and I propose 
to prepare at a future date, a detailed subject index and an analytical summary of the 
^ime and translations of some of the most important letters in this nni(|nc collection. 
-The following extract from the descriptive note on the .Insha will give a fairly good 
idea of the same. 


1 n. 1 interesting apparently rare collection of official documents and private’* 
letter dati^' from the end of the 8th/14th century. They were primawly intended 
by the author to serve generally as models for elegent official coiTCspondence, and 
therefore some of them are either sufficiently vague stating on definite facts, or the 
n persons and places are intentionally omitted. But inspite of 

thjs the collection as a whole contains a great number of interesting fillusions and 
referents to many people who played a prominent part in the history of InSia in the 
Sth century A.H. The student of the Indian life, of that period 
,c«;ald find much information, especially with regard to conditioi is in Bind 
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Of tills work apparently no other copies are known It is very defective 

at the hoginning in the middle and end ” 

There are 124 letters in all arranged more or less systamatically : first are 
given the documents issued by the oenoral government, and thou the author’s own 
letters, (a) addressed to divines, suPis, qadis etc; (b) to princes uohlemen oflknals ; 
(c) to friends, relatives, and subortlinatcs. 

As stated above, the collection consists of 124 letters in all. In the beginning 
is a collection of documents issued from the Oentral government relating to appoint- 
ments of governors, ITazirs, Dadbogs, Muhtassibs etc; and grants for the muiiitenamjc 
of Khanqahs, letters to Hindu Chiefs etc. Of the first fourteen letters some arc of 
considerable interest as they supply information on subjects on which tlie con- 
temporary historians are cither silent or tan till is i ugly vague and indefinite. The 
letters to the llintln Chiefs arc valuable as showing the relations between the 
Ccuti'id government and the feudatory Hindu (diiefs. Another document is a pro- 
clamation addressed to the Aimma, Siwlat, Mashayekh, Khans, Maliks and to all the 
Rayyats and the general public of Lakhmmti. Tliero is further a draft of an oath of 
allegiance which the noblemen were appai’cntly expected to take and which is valubo 
aid to the understanding of the relations between the Sultan and his oflicors and 
enable us as at the saano time to reconsLrnct the theories hold so far about the spirit 
and the structure of the Delhi Sultauatc. 

I have not come across any references to the Tnsliai-Mahru in the work of the 
eontomposiuy historians except that of Shams Siraj Afif who speaks of the Tarassul-i- 
Aynul Mulk’i as one of tlie ma,ny iitovary works of Mahru which was extensively read 
and held in high esteem in his times. The book appears to Jiavobeen eclipsed by the 
work of Abui Fazal and his coutoniporaries whoso Insha have served as models for 
many a century. No other work of Mahru is known to exist at present in any library. 

It is very dillicnlt to reconstruct the life and career of Ayuul Mulk from the 
• meager information that is uvaiiahle. (Am temporary records give him a good 
character and jiroseut liim as an eminent and capable soldier, statesman and scholar. 
He is moiitionod as Aynul Mnlk Multaui, or Malik Aynnl Mnik by the contemporary 
historians but his full nami^ is not given by them. His name and ollieial titles are 
given in the fusha in letter No. il, appointing him to the governorship of Multan, 
which was perhaps his last ollieial appointment. 'I’lie date of his birth or death are 
unknown Imt the fact that he was a distinguished Malik at the court of Jalaluddiu 
Feim and Allauddin' Khilji and lived through the dilliculb and stirring times that 
followed the death of the latter and attained distinction in the time of Feroz Shah 
Tughlaq shows that ho must have lived to a ripe old age honoured and respected by 
his Sultan and his contemporaries. 

Ayuul Mulk was probably born in Multan, and his family might have settlwl 
there with the first wave of immigrants who mtule Multan a premier Muslim town in 
the 1 Ith and 1 2th centuries ; or if an Indian by birth his ancestors were converted 
Islam during that century. In his reply to the letter of Malik Ghazi from Pipalpur ' 
requesting him to join him against the upstsirt_ Khusrau, he asserts that for ten 
generations his family had professed Islam. lie is identified with the Indian Muslim 
noblemen" who asserted their right to posts of power and pelf after the Khilji revolu- 
tion, and come in conflict with the foi’eigners in the time of Mohammad Tughlaq. 

Barni mentions the name of Malik Aynul Mulk Mulbani amongst the officers 
of Jalidnddin Feroz Khilji, but not amongst the favoured few who were appointed to 
distinguished offices on the accession of that monarch. Probably he wag, attached to 
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the staff of Alauddin when he was appointed the goveruor of Karra. Aynul Mulk 
however does not appear to have been associated with those who plauned Che murder 
of Jalaluddin. lu the time of Alauddin he first appears at Rantambhor amoifgst 
those young officers who chalked out the policy and programme of that monarch. 
Barui speaks well of Alaul Mulk but places him amongst the uotalSles of the “second 
generation” who came to prominence in the time of Alauddin. In 1300 Malik Aynul 
Mulk Shahab Sultani was sent against Malwa to “ extirpate the rebels of that country.” 
He was later sent to suppress the rebellion in Gujmt. When Khi;srau ascended the 
throne Aynul Mulk was at Delhi. Ghazi Malik 'wrote to him to join him but he 
played a waiting game and to save his life, showed the Malik’s letter to Khusrau, but 
at the same time promised the ]\Ialik to stay out of the struggle and join the Ghazi. 
He again figures amongst the prominent officers of IMohd. Tughlaq during whose 
reign he held Oudh and Zafarabad. 

When in 7 47 A.H. (1846-47) Mohammad Tughlaq led his forces towards 
Hindustan he was joined at Swargdwari by Aynul Mulk. Mohammad Tughlaq 
wanted to send him to Daulatabad with his cavalry retainers and brothers. Aynul 
Mulk had previously been joined by a large number of writers fi'om Delhi who had 
been accused of embazzlement, and he had the armies and resources of the Doab at 
his command. He got suspicious of the Sultan and fled from Swargdawari and was 
joined by his brother Shakirulla. A battle was fought at the fort of Iddbah. 
Shahr-ul-Mulk was drowned, and Aynul Mulk was taken prisoner. Bareheaded he 
was mounted on an ass and taken to the emperor who kept him a prisoner for some 
time but restored him to favour later on. Ibni Batqta who was present in this 
compaign has given a detailed account of this incident. Aynul Mulk appears to have 
wavered again in his loyalty to Delhi after the death of Mohammad Tughlaq and 
immediately after his accession Tiroz sent his forces against him. The latter how- 
ever, soon after discovered the winning horse, went over to the side of Firoz, and sent 
him the letter of Khwaja Jehan inviting him to join him against Firoz. Aynul 
Mulk was appointed Mushrif-i-Mumalik by Firoz and according to Nizamuddin, he 
was made Mustaufi and Mushrif of the Diwan. 

Shamsi-i-Siraji Afif gives a detailed notice of Aynul Mulk’s positition in the 
time of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. He speaks of him as an accomplished man of consider- 
able ability. He was appointed Ashraful Mumalik in which office he came into 
conflict with the Wazir. Firoz, always weak and vacillating, agreed on the recom- 
mendation of the Khan-i-Jehau to remove Aynul Mulk from his office. On the third 
day of his dismissal Firoz compensated him by granting to him the fief of Multan, 
Bhakkar and Swistani. Aynul Mulk accepted this on condition that he would not be 
required to render his accounts to the tVazir. To this Firoz Shah agreed and the 
letter of appointment of Aynul hlulk to Multan finds place in his Insha. Nothing is 
known of Aynul Mulk after this. He is known to have lived upto 1862 A.D. and 
probably died soon after. 

I..give below a translation of three letters of Mahru. Some of the passages in 
This miicilated manuscript are difficult to decipher and where the text is obscure or 
apparently incon’ect and incomplete. I have given a free translation. 


This Mandats loas issued for the Administration of Justice in the AProviiw oj 
Multan. 

“ The aim of sending prophets and apostles (May God bless them) and the 
^appointment of Imams and Wahs is to safeguard the welfare and the rights of the 
i»lpe*and prosperity of the Muslims, so that there it a saying of the Anfir of the 
iS^feifhful, „Omar (to the effect), “does not a I'uler prohibit that which the 'Qm^an 
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prohibits” that is, the prohibitions of a ruler are mostly the prohibitions of the' 
Quratt and it is said that this saying is derived from the verse of the Quran, wherein 
God says, “you are certainly greater in being feared in their hearts than Allah.” 

• 

The Quran is understand by a selected few, who understand its meaning and 
deliberate over it and follow the truth (of its teachings) but if the people at large who 
do not fear the Wrath of God Almighty, were not to entertain any fear of the King, 
or the Walis, there would be highway robbery and murders ; the life, property and well 
being of the Musalmans would be given to destruction. Since this is an immutable 
law according to the Shariat, and since men of wicked nature are overcome by sensual 
desire, it is incumbent that such people should be admonished and pi-evented, (from 
their actions) so that such practices as are commendable may have a turn for the 
better and the administration may be conducted accoi-ding to the Shariat. It was for 
these reasons that the administration of Justice and Ihtisab of the province of Multan 
were entrusted to such and such a person so that he may engage in this noble cause 
and religious affairs- and should traverse the path of Shariat and justice. With those 
persons who transgress the bounds of Shariat and act in a manner which is against 
the precepts of religion, he should be able to deal firmly and in a proper manner and 
make them refrain from such actions. Especially some villagers of Multan take as 
wives women have not yet been divorced by their previous husbands and this pi’actice 
which is held illegal by all religions is rife amongst them ; he should punish those who 
are guilty of it or warn them in a suitable manner as becomes a Kazi; and when God 
Almighty has made legal marriage a means of strengthening of one’s self, and procrea- 
tion of children and propagation of race, and the continual existence of this world, 
and based it on a pure practice he should communicate the sinfulness of an adultarer 
to the ears of wisdom, according to the Quranic verse. “ And go not nigh to fornica- 
tion ; surely it is an indecency, and evil is the way.” And admonish them with the 
pearl-scattering saying of the prophet tluit has become brilliant and widely known, 
viz, “Nikah (legal marriage) is my Sunnat” and notify throughout the village of 
Mirltan his sinful action, so that they may desist from this practice current amongst 
them, that their religious beliefs be currect and may turn to God who is the Greater 
of the world and shows the path that is right and that which is wrong. And if they 
say “surely we found onr fathers on a course, and surely wc are followers of their 
footsteps ” that they follow in the footsteps of their parents, understand that they 
who have done that were misguided except those who by grance of God died as 
Muslims ; so it is imperative that they should divorce the women whom they have 
kept in their houses and should observe tl\e period of Iddat so that the children that 
are born to them should he deamed ligitimate and save themselves from the fire of 
hell. Give them a period of one month to inotul their \vays as mentioned above, and 
desist from illegal things hy following the legal path and turn from sin to obedience, 
and if after this, any peraou’s inclination to this e\'il practice is complained of to you, 
and it is proved, he should be adequately punished. 

IT. Thh Royal Mandate ims issued toith ihe purpose of conferment of the DqnitysMp 

or V'keroycdty of the Multan Province on me who is the s&rvant of t]ie throne 

The conferment of gi-eatness and expression of kindness in the case of loyal 
persons who are the creatures of our court and who have attained to high ranks from 
us, and to favour the great Amirs and famous Wazira who on account of their know- 
ledge and loyalty attained to positions of trust and who on account of their true 
faiths have secured a central position in our confidence and whom, because of their 
brilliant intellect and soundness of judgment that unravels difficult problems, -we con- 
sider the means of , the management of the affairs of the country and the nation, and 
the caus.e of (securing) the good things of religion and this world. We h||vfe con- 
sidered it our foremost duty to train these officers of State, who hava^hnifun^'by 
the rfntimdhy of their skill the punil of the countrv, and. made the sard^n of re4is’i@ih 



blossom into splendour through their honesty. On iiccount of this wo huvo this day 
showered our bounties on the Lord of the Eiust, the Wazir Aynul ilulk, Afuiu-ud- 
dawla-wad-l)in, the conqueror of infidelity and infidels, the dostrtwer of wiokeuoss audr 
the refractory, the mine of greatness, the uniter of the sword and iJiopen, tire master 
of knowledge and fortitude, the commander of the Persians, the grandee of the 
Universe, Abdullah Mahru, the chosen one of Uod whose countenamm is adorned with 
greatness and zeal and rvho excclls on the Held of bravery and (diivalry. And 
prompted by generosity, we have permitted him to undertake the government of 
Multan and its affairs and confer-red on himpowmrs to unloosen or to Lie, to conliseate 
or to give away, to appoint or to remove and to bestow and taket away from people, 
so that ho may, hy his experienced sound jrrdgmcnt, and bright vision, see to the 
efficient execution of the affairs of the state. And rvith this display of the.se faculties 
in the building of cities, in the aflbrding of comfort to file public or the rvolfure of 
the common people with whose safety and welfare wo have entrusted and committed 
to in this world and about whom we will be addressed and ipiestioncd in the next 
world. Therefore, he should act according to the dictates and rc(puromcnts of know- 
ledge, wisdom, intelligence and power and make justice, favour, bcnclieienee and 
liberality his guiding principles because they eonstitne pillars of stafe, and tlie 
streugthener of the foundations of the kingdom and obey the Qurani(; verso. “Surely 
Allah enjoins the doing of justice and the doing of good (to others).” And the 
instructions to be followed by Maliks and Amirs of that .l(i[tali and others, such as, the 
councillors, the clerks and other workers, and the inhabitants of that pla<;e are that 
they should strictly render obedience to the orders contained in this mtmdtite, so 
that in time they should become contented, by grance of God and Ills help, 

III. AgreoDient fo he executed hy the Mcdilce, p'ominent Amin, mid Klunm, irell 
wishers of the Court and officers of the State. 

The institution of executing bonds and firm agreements has boon prescribed 
by the Almighty Master of the World and his Apostle and from ancient times 
adherents and servants of kings who are religious minded, have always taken oath ol 
allegiance as an expression of their loyalty and their (personal) nobility. On thii= 
account I tender submission voluntarily and with pleasure, and with honest intention 
in good faith, I declare, in the name of God of the Universe, God of the heavens ano 
earth, God of the heavenly throne, God of men and Genii ; God on w'hose pavillion oi 
splendour the dust of change does not settle ; God whose perfection the eye ol 
deliberation cannot comprehend, since his determination is free from uncertainty oi 
accident, his pure personality is free from partnership, or a partner, God w'ho has 
dinned into the ears of the faithful the word that “ You w'ho believs I fulfil tin 
obligation.” God who has made it obligatory for men to keep their promises accord' 
ing to the verse of the Quran, “And fulfil the covenaut of Allah whom you hav( 
made a covenant and do not break the oaths after making them fast, and by th( 
name of God ivho is Powerful, the Summoner, the Master of the World, the Immortal 
I, from this moment, that I have bound myself to this agreement, hawe strengthenef 
it, with oaths, the breaking of which would he infidelity,' bind myself, to be obalien 
«.nd well-wisher of the king of the World, the deputy of the Amir of the Paithful, th( 
Caliph of the Oheiisher of the World, the King of kings, AlWathiq hy help of tin 
Merciful God, Abdul Muzaffar Piroz Shah, who (possesses the kingdom) May Gbd cvei 
preserve his kingdom and suzeramity,his commands aud his dignity; who in accordanc( 
with the law of the Shariat and mandate of the Imam of the land is v^ested witl 
absolute sovereignty and submission and obedience to whom is obligatory and binding 
on all. With steadfastness and purity of heart and pure faith, and without doubt; 
(bind myself to be) well wisher, and sincere and unswerving (in my loyalty) and regan 
his (idling) friends as my friends and the enemies of his kingdom as my eneinies. I shal 
abide by these conditions throughout my life and on no account and under no (JIrcums 
^^l^es shall oppose the armies, or the retainers or well-wishers or adherenUs or servant 
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of Wie tourt. And by God I shall not waver from loyalty to the orders of the king, will 
newf nmke friendship with the opponents of the throne, will never be friendly with the 
ill-wishers of the king, will never either overtly or covertly or by words, action or wirting 
oppose the throne, and will never think of doing ill to the king, and never entertain evil 
in my mind against the king in rendering whatever submission, or loyalty, or proper 
service may be within my power or ability. I will further render obedience and sub- 
mission and conform to orders throughout with sincerely, with my heart and soul, 
secretly and publically, and will never come forward in opposition to the king, even if, 
God forbid, my sons and brothers were involved. I would leave them and try to punish 
and extirrate them and consider it my duty in accordance with the commands of Qwi* 
Almighty, as laid down in the verse of the Quran, “Obey Allah and obey the Apostle 
■ and those in authority from among you.” I would render thanks, to the extent of 
power and ability to the court for its bounties ; and in serving the king will refrain 
from adopting the attitude of contumacy or opposition, the fruit of which is eternal 
wretchedness. And if, God forbid, I were to transgress this agreement and were to 
act against all these conditions and oaths, or even against one of them, I would be 
brealdng covenant of mine with God, and on the day of judgment I may be amongst 
those about whom the Quranic verse has been revealed “ who break the covenant of 
Allah etc.” An may I turn away from the unity of God head, tbe reality of Apostle- 
hood of the Prophet Mohammad, and all other Prophets, the angels, the day of 
judgment, the four religions and the Holy Book ; and whatever woman I have or 
wish to have would be, without any pretext or interpretation of the Shariat, divorced 
from me and every time that I by pretence contract defective marriage by decree of 
the Qazi of the Shafite sect, the Nikah will not be valid. And every slave that 
I have or buy shall forthwith be free. I have admitted all the above conditions and 
covenants in the presence of God Almighty who is a sufficient witness, his angels, 
and have taken witness those who are present. So that henceforward this covenant 
might be a proof of the oath of allegiance taken by me. 
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